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ALPHABET. 


I»  forming  I he  alphabet  which  was  to  be  used  in  this  work,  the  principle  was  adopted 
that  each  simple  sound  should  be  invariably  represented  by  one  and  the  some  charactor. 
The  basis  of  the  system  is  tluit  proposed  by  Mr.  Pickering  in  his  well-known  Ksshv,  pub- 
lished in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Some  alterations 
have  been  made,  but  such  ns  arc  agreeable  to  the  principles  there  laid  down.  The  fol- 
lowing arc  the  only  peculiarities  of  the  alphabet  which  require  explanation. 

1.  The  vowels  have  the  same  general  sounds  as  in  the  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
languages.  A is  sounded  as  in  father , e like  a in  fate , t as  in  machine,  o as  in  note,  u 
as  in  rule , or  like  oo  in  cool.  Two  other  characters,  suggested  by  Mr.  Pickering,  have 
been  found  necessary — the  one  (»)  to  represent  the  sound  of  a in  hall,  the  other  (er)  for 
the  sound  of  u in  but.  These  do  not,  indeed,  comprise  nil  the  distinctions  of  sound  which 
have  been  found  to  exist.  The  French  u and  German  A were  beard  in  some  of  the  dia- 
lects. It  has  seemed  best,  however,  in  order  to  avoid,  us  for  as  possible,  the  multiplica- 
tion of  characters,  to  be  contented  with  noting  the  existence  of  these  minor  shades  of 
sound  in  the  languages  in  which  they  occur. 

2.  The  consonants  b , d,  f.  h,  k , l,  nt,  n,  p , r,  s,  i,  v,  to,  y,  z , have  their  usual 
English  sounds.  G is  always  hard,  as  in  go,  get.  f (c'with  a cedilla)  has  been  used 
for  the  sound  of  sA  in  shall.  J is  sounded  as  in  French,  or  like  z in  glazier.  Q is  used 
for  a very  harsh  guttural,  pronounced  deep  in  the  throat,  which  occurs  in  some  of  the 
Indian  languages. 

3.  The  new  consonantal  characters,  which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  introduce, 
have  been  mostly  taken  from  tho  Greek.  Theta  (5),  delta  (£)  are  employed  to  represent 
the  different  articulations  of  hard  and  soft  fh , as  heard  in  the  words  thigh  and  thy, — each 
being  the  sounds  which  these  two  characters  have  in  modern  Greek.  For  the  latter  (tf), 
a capital  letter  (c)  has  been  formed  more  nearly  resembling  it  than  the  awkward  triangle 
of  the  Greek  alphabet.  To  represent  the  hard  guttural,  common  to  the  Spanish  and  Ger- 
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man  (in  the  former,  jv — in  the  latter,  ch),  the  Greek  chi  (^)  naturally  suggested  itself:  it 
has,  however,  been  somewhat  altered,  for  greater  convenience  in  writing,  and,  as  here 
used  (^)  approaches  to  the  ordinary  z,  which  had  formerly,  in  Spanish,  the  some  sound 
as  they.  For  the  soft  guttural  (the  German  g between  two  vowels),  the  Greek  gamma, 
which  has  this  sound  in  the  modern  language,  has  been  adopted,  but  with  a different 
capital  (C).  The  nasal  ttg,  as  heard  in  the  word  singing,  U of  frequent  occurrence  in 
tho  Oceanic  dialects,  and  is  met  with  as  often  at  the  beginning,  as  in  the  middle  of 
words.  For  this  element  a peculiar  character  (jt),  compounded  of  the  two  English 
letters,  has  been  adopted. 

The  introduction  of  these  letters  has  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  principle  on 
which  the  alphabet  is  constructed,  and  could  not  have  been  avoided  without  gnat  incon- 
sentence  and  the  use  of  many  diacritical  points.  It  is  possible  that  characters  preferable, 
in  some  respects,  to  those  selected,  might  be  suggested.  These,  however,  have  been 
tested  by  use,  and  found  sufficient  for  their  purpose.  And  it  should  be  remembered  that 
any  new  characters  whatsoever  must,  at  first,  from  their  very  strangeness,  have  an 
uncouth  and  somewhat  repulsive  appearance. 

4.  The  combinations  of  these  characters  will  be  readily  understood.  The  sound  of  ou 

in  loud,  is  expressed,  of  course,  by  au  that  of  i in  pint  by  ai ; that  of  u in  pure  by  iu, 
&c.  1\  stands  for  the  sound  of  ch  in  church  ; dj  for  that  of  j and  dg  in  judge.  T/l  is 

a combination  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Indian  and  South- A Ini  an  lans'iago*. 
It  is  not  so  difficult  as  it  may  appear  at  first  sight,  being  merely  a tl  pronounced  in  the 
side  of  the  mouth,  with  a strong  impulsion  of  the  breath. 

5.  The  only  diacritical  marks  employed  are  the  usual  signs  of  quantity,  (~)  and  ( ), 
and  the  acute  accent  (').  The  first  two  are  used  for  distinguishing  two  shades  of  sound 
in  each  of  the  vowels.  A is  pronounced  as  in  part,  and  n as  in  pat ; t ns  a in  mate, 
and  t-  as  in  met;  i as  in  machine,  and  i as  in  pin  ; o as  hi  the  English  word  note,  ami 
ri  as  in  the  same  word  in  French ; u as  on  in  jutol,  and  u as  in  pull ; A ns  a in  hull,  and 
Sl  as  a in  what,  or  o in  not ; o as  u in  murmur,  or  nearly  as  the  French  eu,  and  ©as  « 
in  mutter.  These  marks  are  randy  applied  except  to  the  vowels  of  accented  syllables, — 
that  is,  of  those  syllables  on  which  the  stress  of  voice  falls.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  Austra- 
lian dialects,  mu  gin  means  blind,  and  mu  gin,  rnusquito; — in  both  words  (lie  accent  or 
emphasis,  is  on  tho  last  syllable.  The  unaccented  vowels  arc  rarely  sufficiently  distinct 
to  require  this  discrimination.  The  same,  moreover,  is  frequently  the  case  even  with  the 
emphasized  vowel,  which  sometimes  has  a medium  sound,  neither  long  nor  short,*  and 
somerimt-s  is  indifferently  pronounced  with  either  quantity.  In  such  cases,  the  oblique 
mark  ( ) is  employed  to  denote  the  syllable  on  which  the  accent  or  emphasis  should  be 

• These  shades  in  the  vowel  sounds  might  be  m property  designated  by  the  terms  bntnd  and  drndrr, 
or  open  and  elote,  ns  by  tho*?  here  used.  The  names,  however,  are  unimportant,  provided  the  dintinrtion 
be  rightly  understood. 
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placed, —as,  fa  Inti,  n&koro.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  used  along  with  the 

other  marks,  as  in  Bdntihi , in  which  the  first  syllable  is  emphnsized,  and  the  third  is 
pronounced  long. 

The  following  is  the  alphabet,  in  the  order  which  hits  been  adopted  for  the  vocabularies 
contained  in  this  volume.  It  consists  of  thirty-two  letters,  which,  with  the  marks  of 
quantity,  express  thirty-nine  elementary  sounds. 
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A a as  in  mart,  mat. 

A a as  a in  hall,  what. 

B b 

Q f as  sh  in  shine. 

D d 

6 o'  as  the  soft  th  in  thy. 

E e as  a in  fate,  and  e in  niff. 

F f 

G g always  hard,  as  in  go,  give. 

G y soft  guttural,  as  in  the  German  Tage. 

H h 

I i as  in  machine,  pin. 

J j as  z m glazier 

K k 

X /.  hard  guttural,  as  ch  in  the  German  loch. 
L l 

M m 

N n 

II  g nasal  ng,  as  in  singing,  hanger 

0 o 

P P 

Q q very  harsh  guttural. 

R r 

S s 

r t 

0 0 the  hard  or  hissing  th,  ns  in  thin. 

V u as  in  rule,  pull. 

O a as  u in  bum,  but. 

V e 

W w 

V V 

Z z 


- SSZWKUr* 
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OCEANIC  A. 


The  term  Ocemtica  is  now  commonly  applied  to  the  land  included 
in  that  [tortion  of  the  globe  which  lies  between  the  coasts  of  Asia  and 
America.  Besides  the  great  island  or  continent  of  New  Holland,  it 
comprises  the  extensive  insular  masses  forming  what  is  called  the 
East  Indian  Archipelago,  and  the  countless  smaller  clusters  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  latest  writers,  particularly 
the  French  voyagers  and  geographers,  have,  with  much  propriety, 
subdivided  this  region  into  five  minor  departments,  distinguished  from 
one  another  both  by  their  natural  features,  and  by  the  character  of 
their  inhabitants.  These  are  Malaisia,  Melanesia,  Australia,  Micro- 
nesia, and  Polynesia,  all  of  which  have  been  visited  and  examined,  to 
a greater  or  less  extent,  in  the  course  of  our  voyage.  The  first  of  these 
names  is  applied  to  the  islands  in  the  East  Indian  seas  occupied  by 
the  yellow  Malay  race, — the  principal  of  which  are  Sumatra,  Java, 
Borneo,  Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  the  Sooloo  Group,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  peninsula  of  Malacca  and  the  island  of  Formosa  are 
also  inhabited,  in  great  part,  by  people  of  this  race. 

Melanesia  comprises  that  part  of  Oceanica  inhabited  by  a dark- 
skinned  race,  with  woolly  or  frizzled  hair;  it  includes  New  Guinea 
and  the  adjacent  islands  of  Arroo,  Mysol,  and  Waygeoo,  to  the  west, 
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anil  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  the  Solomon  Islands,  and  the  New 
Hebrides,  to  the  east.  Australia  is  another  name  for  New  Holland, 
the  aborigines  of  which  are  remarkable  for  presenting  the  singular 
combination  of  a complexion  as  dark  as  that  of  the  African  negroes, 
with  soft  and  straight  hair,  as  in  the  white  race.  Micronesia  is  a term 
applied  to  the  long  range  of  little  groups  and  strips  of  coral  rock,  which 
are  scattered  over  the  Pacific  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  and  east  of 
the  Philippines, — the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Pelew  and 
Marian  (or  Ladrone)  Islands,  Banabe,  the  Radack  Chain,  and  the 
Kingsmill  Group.  Finally,  the  name  Polynesia  has  been  long  used 
to  designate  the  islands  in  the  East  Pacific,  inhabited  by  light-coloured 
tribes,  allied  to  the  Malaisiau,  aud  all  speaking  dialects  of  one  general 
language.  This  being  the  division  which  was  first  and  longest  under 
our  observation,  will  be  first  described. 


POLYNESIA. 

The  principal  groups  of  Polynesia,  with  their  native  names  and  the 
estimated  numbers  of  their  inhabitants,  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  Navigator  Islands.  This  group  is  situated  between  169° 
aud  173°  of  west  longitude,  and  between  13°  and  15°  of  south  latitude. 
It  consists  of  four  large  islands,  Savaii,  IJpolu , Tutuila,  and  Manua  ; 
and  four  small,  Manotto,  Apolima,  Orosenya,  and  Ofu.  Savaii,  the 
largest  and  most  westerly,  is  about  one  hundred  miles  in  circuit.  The 
native  name  for  the  whole  group  is  Samoa.  The  population  is  esti- 
mated by  the  missionaries  at  fifty-six  thousaud  six  hundred,  of  which 
four-fifths  belong  to  the  two  large  islands  of  Savaii  and  Upolu. 

2.  The  Friendly  Islands.  These  lie  south-southwest  of  the  pre- 
ceding, between  the  meridians  of  173°  and  176°  E.,  and  the  paral- 
lels of  lb°  and  22°  S.  The  group  consists  of  three  distinct  clusters, 
that  of  Tonga,  that  of  Habai,  and  that  of  Hafuht  Hau.  The  first 
named  is  the  southernmost,  and  consists  of  two  largo  islands,  Tonga 
and  Ena,  and  several  small  ones.  Tonga  is  the  largest  island  of  the 
Friendly  Group,  lor  which  its  name  is  commonly  used  as  a general 
appellation,  the  islaud  itself  being  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  tabu, 
or  sacred.  It  is  rather  more  than  sixty  miles  in  circuit,  and  contains 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles.  It  is  a low,  flat  island,  of 
coral  formation,  elevated  but  a few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
covered  with  a rich  soil  of  vegetable  mould  two  or  three  feet  deep. 
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Under  proper  cultivation  it  would  be  capable  of  supporting  a dense 
population.  Eua  is  a high  island,  about  half  the  size  of  Tonga.  The 
Habai  cluster,  sixty  miles  north-northeast  of  Tonga,  consists  of  a great 
number  of  small  coral  islands,  of  which  the  principal  are  Lefitku  and 
Namuka.  There  are  also  two  high  islands,  Kao  and  Tofua ; on  the 
latter  of  which  is  a volcano.  Sixty  miles  further  to  the  north  is 
Hafulu  Ilau,  which  consists  of  the  large  high  island  of  Vavnu,  and  a 
number  of  small  coral  islands.  The  population  of  the  whole  Friendly 
or  Tonga  Group  is  probably  about  eighteen  thousand,  of  which  nearly 
half  belong  to  the  island  of  Tonga. 

3.  New  Zealand  is  an  extensive  insular  territory,  eight  hundred 
miles  in  length  from  northeast  to  southwest,  and  averaging  eighty 
miles  in  width.  It  is  divided  into  nearly  equal  parts  by  Cook’s  Strait, 
a channel  forty'  miles  wide, — and  a similar  passage  separates,  at  its 
southern  end,  a smaller  division  called  Stewart’s  Island.  The  whole 
group  is  supposed  to  contain  not  less  than  seventy  thousand  square 
miles.  The  natives  have  no  general  name  for  it,  and  those  given  by 
Cook  for  the  two  principal  divisions  are  only  partially  applicable. 
Te  Vai  Pounamu  means,  “ The  Water  of  Jade,"  and  is  properly  the 
name  of  a lake  in  the  northern  island,  near  which  this  stone  is  found. 
He  ahi  no  Maui  means,  “The  Offspring  of  Maui,”  and  is  sometimes 
employed  by  the  natives  in  allusion  to  the  prevalent  belief  that  their 
island  was  produced  by  the  god  Maui.  The  population  is  supposed 
not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  of  which  nearly  all  are 
on  the  northern  island. 

4.  The  Society  Islands.  This  is  a group  composed  of  two  clusters, 
of  which  the  eastern  was  originally  termed  the  Georgian,  and  the 
western  the  Society  Islands.  They  are  both  commonly  included,  at 
present,  under  the  latter  name.  The  eastern  cluster  comprises  Tahiti, 
and  the  smaller  islands  of  Aimeo  (or  Moorea),  Tetuaroa,  Tapuaemanu, 
and  Metia.  In  the  western  are  Huahine,  Raiatea,  Tahaa,  and  Pora- 
pora,  all  of  nearly  the  same  size,  besides  three  or  four  smaller  islands. 
The  longitude  of  Tahiti,  the  island  from  which  the  whole  group  some- 
times takes  its  name,  is  149°  30'  W.,  and  its  latitude  17®  30'  S.  It  is 
one  hundred  and  eight  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  about 
eight  thousand  inhabitants.  The  population  of  the  whole  group  is 
estimated  at  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand. 

5.  The  Hervey  Islands  are  situated  ten  degrees  from  the  Society 
Group,  in  a west-southwest  direction, — or  between  155°  and  160°  of 
west  longitude,  and  19°  and  22°  of  south  latitude.  They  are  seven 
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in  number.  Rarotonga , the  largest  and  most  westerly,  is  about  thirty 
miles  in  circumference, — A tin,  Mangaia,  and  Aitutaki,  are  each  about 
twenty  ; the  others,  Matike,  Mitiaro,  and  Mantua,  are  of  inconsiderable 
extent.  The  population  of  the  whole  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Williams  at 
fourteen  thousand,  of  which  about  half  belong  to  Rarotonga. 

6.  The  Austral  Islands  are  a range  of  small  elevated  islands,  scat- 
tered along  the  southern  tropic,  about  five  degrees  south  of  Tahiti. 
They  are — beginning  from  the  west — Rimatara,  Ritritht,  Tupuai , 
and  Raivavai, — to  which  Rapa  may  be  added,  though  it  is  situated  at 
some  distance  southeast  of  the  others,  and  differs  from  them  in  many 
respects.  They  are  all  of  nearly  the  same  size,  varying  from  twelve 
to  twenty  miles  in  circumference.  The  number  of  inhabitants  has 
been  greatly  reduced  of  late  years,  and  does  not  probably  exceed  a 
thousand. 

7.  The  Gambier  Group  is  a small  cluster  of  high  islands,  partly 
enclosed  by  nn  extensive  reef.  They  lie  east  of  the  Austral  Islands, 
in  latitude  23°  S.,  and  longitude  135°  W.  The  native  name  of  the 
largest  is  Mangareva,  which  is  about  twelve  miles  in  circumference; 
the  next  in  size  are  Akena,  Akamaru,  and  Taratcari.  The  popula- 
tion is  stated  at  a little  more  than  two  thousand. 

8.  The  Low  or  Dangerous  Archipelago  is  the  name  commonly 
given  to  a multitude  of  small  islands,  of  coral  formation,  which  cover 
the  ocean  between  the  Society  and  Gambier  Groups — or  between  135c 
and  150°  of  west  longitude,  and  14°  and  23°  of  south  latitude.  There 
are  nearly  seventy  whose  existence  and  position  are  ascertained,  of 
which  about  a fifth  are  uninhabited.  The  most  important  are  Rairoa, 
or  Priuce  of  Wales’  Island,  which  is  an  oval  ring  of  small  islets, 
enclosing  a lagoon  a hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  circuit, — Anna,  (or 
more  properly  Ngand,)  known  as  Chain  Island, — Maketnu,  or  Phillips’ 
Island, — and  Ilau,  or  Bow  Island.  The  population  is  supposed  not 
to  exceed  eight  thousand,  of  which  more  than  half  belong  to  Anaa. 
The  native  name  of  the  whole  range  is  Pakumotu,  or  in  Tahitian, 
Paumotu. 

9.  The  Marquesas  lie  between  139°  and  141°  of  west  longitude, 
and  between  7°  and  11°  of  south  latitude.  A channel  about  sixty 
miles  in  width  divides  them  into  two  clusters,  each  containing  three 
large  islands  and  several  small  ones.  In  the  southeastern  cluster,  the 
principal  islands  arc  Hivam,  Tahuata,  and  Fatuhiva;  in  the  north- 
western, sometimes  called  the  Washington  Group,  are  Nukuhiva, 
Uahuka,  and  Uapou.  Nukuhiva,  which  is  the  largest  island  of  the 
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group,  has  a circumference  of  about  sixty  miles.  Concerning  the 
number  of  inhabitants  on  the  islands,  the  most  contradictory  accounts 
are  given, — but  it  does  not,  probably,  exceed  twenty  thousand. 

10.  The  Sandwich  Islauds,  the  most  northerly  group  of  Polynesia, 
are  included  between  the  meridians  of  154°  and  101°  W.,  and  the 
parallels  of  18°  and  23°  N.  The  inhabited  islands  are  eight  in  num- 
ber,— Hawaii,  the  largest  and  most  southerly,  covering  a greater 
extent  than  all  the  rest  united.  It  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  circuit,  and  contains  upwards  of  three  thousand  five  hundred 
square  miles.  Maui,  Oahu,  and  Tattai,  are  the  next  in  size;  and 
Tahoolawe,  Lanai,  Molotui,  and  NUhau,  are  comparatively  unim- 
portant. The  population  is  about  one  hundred  thousand,  whereof 
rather  more  tjjan  a third  are  on  the  island  of  Hawaii. 

Besides  the  groups  before  described,  there  are  many  smaller  clus- 
ters and  single  islands  which  require  to  be  mentioned.  Five  degrees 
due  north  of  the  Navigators  are  three  coral  islets,  the  largest  of  which 
was  on  no  chart  until  surveyed  by  our  Expedition,  though  it  had 
been  previously  seen  by  a whaler.  It  was  called  by  the  natives 
Fakaafo,  and  was  named  by  us  Bowditch  Island ; the  others,  which 
lie  west  of  it,  are  Nukmumo,  and  Oalafu,  known  as  the  Duke  of  York’s 
and  the  Duke  of  Clarence's  Islands.  The  name  of  the  Union  Group 
was  given  to  the  three.  The  population  does  not  probably  exceed 
one  thousand. 

Ten  degrees  west  of  these  is  a similar  group  of  three  coral  islets, 
which,  though  previously  known,  were  first  surveyed  by  our  vessels. 
Their  names  are  Yaitupu,  or  Tracy’s  Island,  Nuhu/ctau,  or  Depey- 
ster’s  Island,  and  Funafali,  or  Ellice’s  Island.  The  largest  is  about  ten 
miles  in  circumference.  The  natives  were  numerous,  but  we  had  no 
means  of  forming  any  estimate  of  the  entire  population. 

North  of  the  Friendly  Group,  in  latitude  15°  50’  S.,  longitudo  174c 
W.,  are  two  small  high  islands,  discovered  by  Schouten,  and  named 
by  him  Cocoa  and  Traitor’s  Islands.  They  are  each  eight  or  ten  miles 
in  circumference,  and  are  separated  by  a channel  about  a league  in 
width.  The  native  name  is  Niua,  one  of  them  being  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  tabu,  or  sacred.  Ten  degrees  farther  west  is  Good 
Hope  Island,  also  discovered  by  Schouten,  and  called  by  the  natives 
Niua  Fou,  or  New  Niua.  At  the  same  distance  from  this,  in  a north- 
west direction,  are  the  Horn  Islands,  another  discovery  of  the  same 
navigator.  These  also,  if  our  information  is  correct,  are  included  in 
the  general  appellation  of  Niua.  On  the  map,  the  name  of  AUu  Fatu, 
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(probably  Lua  Fatu , the  Two  Rocks,)  is  sometimes  given  to  them. 
Like  the  first  mentioned,  they  are  small  in  extent,  but  lofty,  and  sepa- 
rated by  a narrow  channel.  The  number  of  inhabitants  on  these 
islands  is  unknown,  but  it  cannot  exceed  three  or  four  thousand. 

North  of  the  Nina  Group,  and  west  of  the  Navigators,  in  13°  26' 
of  south  latitude,  and  alraut  176°  of  west  longitude,  is  Uea,  or  Wallis's 
Island,  which  is  a compact  cluster  of  one  high  and  several  coral  islets. 

Tikopia,  in  latitude  12°  30'  S.,  longitude  169°  E.,  is  the  most 
westerly  island  now  known  to  be  inhabited  by  people  of  the  Polyne- 
sian race.  It  is  seven  or  eight  miles  round,  with  a population  of 
about  five  hundred. 

Fotuna  (or  Erronan)  and  Niua  (or  burner)  are  two  small  hilly 
islands,  a few  miles  east  of  Tanua,  one  of  the  I)Jcw  Hebrides. 
Though  so  near  to  and  constantly  communicating  with  the  dusky 
inhabitants  of  this  group,  the  natives  retain  the  physiognomy  and 
language  of  the  Polynesian  race. 

Chatham  Island,  twelve  degrees  east  of  Now  Zealand,  is  peopled 
by  a few  hundred  natives,  who  arc  said  to  have  the  customs  and 
speak  the  dialect  of  the  New  Zealanders. 

Savage  Island  lies  about  four  degrees  east  of  the  Friendly  Group; 
it  is  small  in  extent,  moderately  elevated,  and  has  but  a scanty  popu- 
lation. 

Penrhyn  Island  is  the  name  given  to  a small  ring  of  coral  islets  in 
latitude  9°  S.,  longitude  156°  W.,  or  midway  between  the  Mar- 
quesas and  Union  Groups.  The  inhabitants  were  found  to  be  nume- 
rous in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  island. 

Easter  Island,  or  Vaihu,  the  most  easterly  of  the  Polynesian 
islands,  is  situated  in  latitude  27°  S.,  longitude  109°  50’  W.  It  is 
about  thirty  miles  round,  and  is  supposed  to  have  not  far  from  two 
thousand  inhabitants. 

From  the  foregoing  enumeration  it  will  appear  that  the  entire 
population  of  Polynesia  does  not  reach  half  a million.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  people  which,  in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  has  been  the 
subject  of  so  much  interest  and  of  such  minute  investigation.  This 
may  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  character  of  the  natives,  in  itself  more 
pleasing  and  attractive  than  that  of  most  savages,  but  principally  it  is 
due  to  the  peculiar  position  of  the  islands  which  they  inhabit,  scat- 
tered over  a vast  ocean,  which  has  been,  for  the  last  hundred  years, 
ploughed  by  the  keels  of  every  maritime  power.  In  the  course  of 
our  voyage  we  visited  six  out  of  the  ten  principal  groups,  namely,  the 
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Navigator,  Friendly,  Society,  and  Sandwich  Islands,  the  Low  Archi- 
pelago, and  New  Zealand,  and  several  of  the  smaller  islands.  Of 
most  of  those  which  we  did  not  see  we  ohtained  information,  either 
through  intelligent  persons  who  hail  resided  on  them,  or  through  the 
natives  themselves,  whom  we  met  at  other  groups.  This  was  the 
ease  with  regard  to  all  the  islands  named  in  the  preceding  list,  except 
only  Tikopia  and  Easter  Island,  for  which  we  must  rely  on  the 
accounts  of  preceding  navigators.  A general  view  of  the  results  of 
these  observations,  as  respects  the  physical  and  mental  characteristics, 
and  what  may  be  termed  the  national  peculiarities  of  the  Polynesians, 
will  be  useful  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  them  with  other  branches 
of  the  human  family,  and  especially  with  the  other  races  of  Oceanica. 

PHYSICAL  TRAITS. 

As  a race,  the  Polynesians  are  superior  to  most  others  in  physical 
endowments.  They  are  somewhat  aljove  the  middle  height,  averaging 
five  feet  nine  or  ten  inches,  and  are  commonly  well  formed,  with 
finely  developed  limbs  and  muscles.  The  women  are  inferior  in  this 
respect  to  the  other  sex,  being  too  short  and  stout  for  graceful  propor- 
tion; yet  most  of  them  when  young  are  not  without  a kind  of  pretti- 
ness, and  occasionally  one  is  seen  who  might  be  termed  handsome. 

Their  colour  varies  from  a light  to  a dusky  brown,  with  a slight 
tinge  of  yellow.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  lightest  shades  should  be 
found  nearest  the  equator,  growing  darker  as  we  recede  from  it  on 
either  side.  The  fairest  in  complexion  that  we  saw  were  the  natives 
of  Fakaafo,  in  latitude  9°  S. ; next  came  the  people  of  the  Marquesas, 
the  Navigator,  the  Society,  and  Friendly  Groups,  while  the  natives 
of  New  Zealand  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  a shade  deeper  in  hue 
than  the  rest.  The  latter  (the  New  Zealanders  and  Hawaiians)  are, 
as  a body,  inferior  to  the  others  in  stature  and  beauty  of  form  ; a fact 
which  will  be  readily  referred  to  their  less  abundant  food  and  more 
laborious  life.  Perhaps  the  same  circumstances  will  accouut  for  the 
difference  of  complexion,  which  may  have  less  direct  relation  to  the 
heat  of  the  climate  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

The  Polynesians  have  the  hair  generally  thick,  strong,  and  black, 
with  a slight  tendency  to  curl,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the 
coarse  lank  hair  of  the  American  Indians.  In  some  cases  we  have 
seen  it  of  a lighter  hue,  brown  or  chestnut,  but  this  is  not  common. 
The  beard  is  scanty,  and  does  not  usually  make  its  appearance  till 
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middle  age.  They  have  little  hair  on  their  bodies,  arid  take  pains 
to  eradicate  it  from  the  armpits  and  breasts,  under  a notion  of 
cleanliness. 

Almost  as  great  a variety  of  physiognomy  is  observable  in  Poly- 
nesia as  among  any  people  of  Europe.  Perhaps  the  only  general 
characteristic,  besides  the  complexion  and  hair,  is  the  slight  spread  of 
the  nostrils  at  the  base,  ns  though  the  nose  had  been  a little  depressed. 
The  eyes  are  black,  but  neither  large  nor  very  bright ; we  observed  a 
few  individuals  in  whom  they  were  set  obliquely,  like  those  of  the 
Chinese,  but  in  general  their  direction  is  rectilinear.  The  forehead 
varies  very  much  in  height  and  angle  of  direction,  but  is  usually 
well  developed.  The  cheek-bones  project  slightly,  rather  more  for- 
ward than  laterally.  The  nose  is  commonly  short  and  straight,  but 
in  certain  tribes,  and  in  some  individuals  of  all  tribes,  it  is  long  and 
aquiline, — always  appearing,  however,  to  be  slightly  depressed  and 
widened  at  the  lower  part.  The  mouth  is  commonly  the  best  feature 
in  the  face,  the  lips  being  moderately  full,  and  the  teeth  white,  even, 
and  well  set.  The  chin  is  short  and  seldom  prominent.  The  ears 
are  large,  standing  out  from  the  head.  The  whole  contour  of  the 
face  is  oval,  and  the  features,  though  not  strongly  marked,  are  often 
so  regularly  disposed  as  to  be  truly  handsome. 

The  form  of  the  head  is  not  such  as  accords  with  our  ideas  of 
elegance.  It  is  short  and  broad,  the  transverse  diameter  just  above 
the  ears  being  nearly  as  great  as  the  longitudinal,  from  the  middle  of 
the  forehead  to  the  occiput.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  rather  more 
elevated  than  usual  among  barbarous  races,  rising  highest  at  the 
coronal  region.  The  head  is  remarkably  flat  behind,  a peculiarity 
that  is  most  striking  in  the  women,  from  its  contrast  with  the  long, 
graceful  oval,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  admire  in  the  female  head. 

The  foregoing  general  description  is  applicable  to  all  the  tribes  of 
Polynesia.  Blit  there  are  certain  minor  peculiarities  which  distin- 
guish the  inhabitants  of  the  different  groups  from  one  another,  and 
which  require  to  be  noticed. 

The  natives  of  the  Samoan  and  Tongan  Islands  are  a fine-looking 
people.  They  are  generally  tall  and  well-proportioned,  with  full, 
rounded  faces  and  limbs,  but  without  that  grossness  and  laxity  of 
fibre  common  in  the  Tahitians.  Their  features,  though  not  always 
regular,  are  generally  pleasing;  and  in  particular,  the  forehead  is 
remarkable  for  its  ample  developemcnt,  which,  with  the  breadth 
between  the  eyes,  gives  to  the  countenance  an  expression  of  noble- 
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ness  and  dignity.  The  people  of  Tonga  are  perhaps  a little  darker  in 
colour,  and  of  rather  more  hardy  make  than  their  northern  neigh- 
bours, whom  they  otherwise  closely  resemble. 

Of  the  New  Zealanders,  the  following  description  is  taken  from  our 
notes  made  on  the  spot : — They  are  a fine  race,  evidently  of  the  pure 
Polynesian  stock,  but  inferior,  as  might  be  expected,  to  the  indolent 
natives  of  the  tropical  islands  in  the  regularity  and  elegance  of  their 
physiognomy.  They  have  neither  the  round,  swelling  muscles,  nor 
the  soft  contour  of  face,  which  d ist  inguish  the  Tahitians  and  Samoans ; 
but  they  are  strongly  formed,  with  hani,  sinewy  flesh,  and  bold,  well- 
defined  features.  In  complexion  they  arc  a shade  darker  than  the 
islanders  before  mentioned.  The  forehead  is  often  high,  but  slopes 
backward ; the  eyes  are  rather  small,  black,  and  piercing ; the  nose, 
which  is  their  most  distinguishing  feature,  is  frequently  aquiline,  and 
so  prominent,  that  its  ridge  forms  a straight  line  with  the  receding 
forehead.  Altogether,  a New  Zealander,  in  complexion,  form,  and 
profile,  comes  very  near  a North  American  Indian. 

Some  voyagers  have  believed  that  they  saw  in  the  natives  of  New 
Zealand  at  least  two  distinct  races  of  men,  of  which  one  approached 
the  yellow  Polynesian,  and  the  other  the  black  Pupuan  family.  The 
latter,  they  say,  are  distinguished  by  their  shorter  stature,  darker  com- 
plexion, and  frizzled  hair.  Our  observations  did  not  confirm  the 
correctness  of  these  statements.  It  appeared  to  us  that  the  physical 
differences  were  no  greater  than  are  seen  in  every  country  between 
different  classes  of  people, — between  the  well-fed,  luxurious  idler,  and 
the  half-starved,  ill-clad  labouring  man.  We  saw  many  stinted  forms 
and  dark  complexions  among  them,  but  no  instance  of  what  could 
properly  be  termed  frizzled  or  woolly  hair. 

The  natives  of  the  Society  Islands  are  a handsome,  but  effeminate 
people.  The  difference  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  classes  is 
particularly  remarkable  in  the  taller  stature  and  bulkier  forms,  fre- 
quently overloaded  with  fat,  of  the  former.  The  forehead  is  of  good 
height,  but  retreats,  and  narrows  towards  the  top. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Archipelago  are  a very  dark-skinned 
race,  with  harsh,  irregular  features,  sometimes  short  and  thick,  and 
sometimes  aquiline  and  bold.  Their  forms  usually  indicate  strength 
and  activity,  and  the  expression  of  their  countenances  is  stern  and 
fierce. 

The  Marquesans  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  handsomest  of 
the  Polynesian  tribes ; and  if  we  may  judge  from  some  individuals  of 
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both  sicxes  whom  we  saw  at  Oahu,  this  reputation  is  not  undeserved. 
They  were  of  the  middle  size,  elegantly  proportioned,  with  small  and 
regular  features.  They  lacked,  however,  the  intellectual  expression 
given  by  the  expanded  and  lofty  brow  of  the  Samoans. 

The  Sandwich  Islanders  resemble  the  Tahitians,  though  of  darker 
hue.  The  difference,  also,  between  the  chiefs  and  common  people,  is 
still  more  strongly  marked,  the  former  being  generally  large,  and 
loaded  with  flesh,  while  the  latter  are  commonly  rather  small  and 
meagre.  The  head,  in  this  people,  as  well  as  in  the  other  tribes 
of  Eastern  Polynesia,  although  broad  behind,  diminishes  in  width 
towards  the  frontal  region,  and  appears  as  though  compressed  at  the 
temples.  But  the  characteristic  which  distinguishes  the  Hawaiiaus 
from  all  the  other  islanders  of  the  Pacific,  is  a slight  projection  of  the 
mouth,  which  produces  or  is  accompanied  by  a hollowness  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  cheek,  and  a peculiar  pouting  expression  of  the  lips. 
We  have  not  found  this  trait  especially  noted  by  any  observer,  with 
the  exception  of  M.  P.  E.  Botta,  (son  of  the  celebrated  historian,)  who 
visited  these  islands  as  naturalist  on  board  the  ship  Le  1 loros,  and  has 
published  his  observations  in  the  Annalcs  des  Voyages  for  1831.  He 
says,  “The  mouth  is  large,  and  presents  in  the  form  of  the  lips  a cha- 
racter which  would  enable  me  to  distinguish  a Sandwich  Islander 
among  any  people  on  the  earth.  The  upper  lip,  instead  of  being 
arched,  as  with  Europeans,  seems  square.  The  line  which  it  traces 
rises  straight  up  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  and  then,  turning  at  a 
right  angle,  becomes  horizontal.  It  is,  moreover,  very  near  the  nose, 
which  is  commonly  flat  and  broad."  In  the  course  of  our  voyage  we 
saw,  at  most  of  the  Polynesian  groups,  Sandwich  Islanders,  who  had 
left  vessels  ou  board  of  which  they  had  served,  and  taken  up  their 
residence  among  the  natives,  adopting  their  habits  and  mode  of 
dress; — yet  we  were  always  able  to  distinguish  them  at  first  sight 
from  the  rest 

The  people  of  the  Union  Group  (Fakaafo,  &c.,)  resembled  very 
closely  those  of  Samoa,  except,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  that 
they  were  of  a somewhat  lighter  hue,  a fact  the  more  remarkable,  as 
they  live  on  a low  flat  coral  island,  only  nine  degrees  from  the  equator. 
They  are  of  good  size,  well  formed,  with  smooth  skins  and  little  beard. 
Their  hair  also,  for  some  reason,  seemed  to  lie  thinner  than  usual,  and 
some  of  them  were  partially  bald.  This  circumstance  may  servo  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  among  the  articles  which  they  brought  off 
for  sale  were  several  packages  of  false  liair,  neatly  put  up  for  wearing. 
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At  Depeyster's  Group,  ton  degrees  farther  west,  are  found  people 
speaking  the  same  language  with  those  of  the  last-mentioned  islands, 
but  of  very  different  personal  appearance.  In  colour,  they  are  as 
dark  as  the  New  Zealanders.  Their  hair  is  thick  and  bushy,  and  in 
some  slightly  frizzled.  They  differ  from  all  the  other  Polynesians  in 
having  abundant  beards.  Their  skin  also  is  rough  to  the  touch,  as  in 
the  Melanesians.  For  reasons  which  will  be  hereafter  given,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  some  admixture  from  the  neighbouring 
negro  tribes  has  given  rise  to  these  peculiarities. 

CHARACTER.* 

The  trait  with  which  a stranger  is  first  struck,  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  Polynesian  islanders,  is  a general  gaiety  and  good  humour, 
a desire  to  please,  and  a willingness  to  be  amused,  which  are  not  only 
in  themselves  attractive,  but  which  gratify  us  the  more  when  we  re- 
member the  cold  gravity  of  the  American  aborigines,  or  the  sullen- 
ness and  irritable  pride  of  the  natives  of  Australia.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  find  in  the  natives  of  the  Caroline  Archipelago,  or  at  least 
of  some  groups  in  it,  the  same  degree  of  good  humour,  accompanied 
by  a real  good  nature  and  kindliness  of  heart,  of  which  it  is  too  often, 
among  the  Polynesians,  but  a deceptive  indication. 

Connected,  perhaps,  with  this  is  an  extreme  fickleness  in  their 
passions  and  purposes,  a great  susceptibility  to  new  impressions,  and 
a readiness  to  adopt  new  customs  and  new  modes  of  thinking, — in 
which  last  characteristic  they  differ  strikingly  from  most  savage  and 
many  civilized  nations. 

• Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  writings  of  many  vovngers  than  such  phrases  os 
the  following: — “These  natives,  Like  all  savages,  arc  cruel  and  treacherous  — “ The 
levity  and  fickleness  of  the  savage  character — “The  tendency  to  superstition,  which  is 
found  among  all  uncivilized  tribes  — “ The  parental  affections  which  warm  the  most 
savage  heart,”  Ajc.  These  expressions  are  evidently  founded  on  a loose  idea  that  a cer- 
tain sameness  of  character  prevails  among  barbarous  races,  and  especially  that  some 
passions  and  feelings  are  found  strongly  developed  in  all.  A little  consideration  will 
show  that  this  view  must  be  erroneous.  It  is  civilization  which  produces  uniformity. 
The  yellow  and  black  races  of  the  Pacific,  inhabiting  contiguous  islands,  differ  more 
widely  from  each  other  than  do  any  two  nations  of  Europe.  The  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  negroes  of  Africa  and  the  Indians  of  America,  even  under  the  same  lati- 
tudes, are  very  few.  In  delineating  the  characters  of  the  different  races  of  the  Pacific, 
an  attempt  will  be  made,  by  contrasting  them  with  one  another,  to  show  more  clearly 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  each. 
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They  are  unquestionably  a people  of  good  intellectual  endowments. 
Perhaps  no  savages  have  ever  shown  such  a capacity  and  such  a dis- 
position for  improvement.  Indeed,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  before  they 
were  visited  by  whites  they  had  attained  a grade  of  civilization  nearly 
as  high  as  their  circumstances  would  permit.  A few  thousand  people, 
crowded  together  in  a small  island,  without  metals,  with  no  large  ani- 
mals for  labour  or  transportation,  and  no  neighbours  from  whom  they 
can  by  commerce  supply  their  deficiencies,  must  find  their  progress 
beyond  a certain  point  barred  by  insurmountable  obstacles ; and  this 
point  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Polynesians  had  nearly 
reached  long  before  their  intercourse  with  foreigners  commenced. 
They  are,  however,  more  remarkable  for  quickness  of  apprehension, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  they  acquire  mechanical  arts,  than  for 
their  powers  of  reasoning.  A sustained  application  soon  wearies 
them ; and  the  levity  of  their  disposition  influences  their  intellectual 
efforts,  os  well  as  their  passions  and  feelings.  Their  taste  and  inge- 
nuity appear  to  advantage  in  the  carving  of  their  canoes  and  weapons, 
in  their  tattooing,  and  the  colouring  of  their  cloths  and  mats.  Their 
idols,  which  are  made  after  an  established  pattern,  and  intended  merely 
to  inspire  fear,  give  no  proper  idea  of  their  abilities  in  this  respect. 
Their  poetical  compositions  show  that  they'  are  not  deficient  in  imagi- 
nation,— though,  in  this  respect,  they  appear,  Btrangely  enough,  to  lie 
inferior  to  their  savage  neighbours  of  the  Feejee  Group. 

A disposition  for  enterprise  and  bold  adventure  characterizes  all  the 
Polynesian  tribes.  They  are  a race  of  navigators,  and  often  under- 
take long  voyages  in  vessels  in  which  our  own  sailors  would  hesitate 
to  cross  a harbour.  Their  insular  situation  will  not  alone  account 
for  this  disposition.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Melanesian  islands,  in 
circumstances  precisely  similar,  are  remarkable  for  their  unwilling- 
ness to  wander  from  their  homes.  Captain  Cook  found  that  the 
natives  of  Erromango,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides,  had  apparently  no 
knowledge  of  Sandwich  Land,  the  next  island  to  the  north,  distant 
about  sixty  miles.  On  the  contrary,  not  only  is  a constant  communi- 
cation kept  up  among  the  different  islands  of  each  group  of  Polynesia, 
but  perilous  voyages  of  many  days  between  different  groups  are  fre- 
quent. The  natives  may  be  said  to  be  cosmopolites  by  natural  feel- 
ing. Accordingly,  no  sooner  do  ships  make  their  appearance  in  the 
Pacific  than  we  find  the  islanders  eager  to  engage  on  board  of  them, 
for  no  purpose  but  to  gratify  their  roving  disposition,  and  their  desire 
of  seeing  foreign  countries.  And  it  is  a remarkable  fact,  that  on  most 
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of  the  groups,  natives  of  the  highest  rank,  enjoying  all  the  comforts 
and  pleasures  which  arbitrary  power  could  afford,  have  voluntarily 
renounced  these  advantages,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  distant  regions 
and  increasing  their  knowledge  of  the  world. 

The  Polynesians  are  fond  of  fighting,  and  display  in  their  wars  a 
cruel  and  ferocious  disposition.  Indifference  to  human  suffering  is, 
indeed,  one  of  thoir  worst  characteristics.  It  is  exhibited  not  only  in 
war,  but  in  their  ill-treatment  of  the  sick,  the  weak,  and  the  aged, — 
the  oppression  of  their  slaves, — and  the  customs  of  infanticide  and 
human  sacrifice.  Nor  can  we  suppose  that  cannibalism  would  exist 
among  any  but  a sanguinary  pcoplo. 

Another  well-known  trait  in  their  character  is  a gross  licentious- 
ness,— the  more  remarkable  as  it  contrasts  strongly  with  the  opposite 
disposition  in  the  different  races  by  whom  they  are  surrounded  on  all 
sides. 

The  weakness  of  the  domestic  affections  in  these  islanders  has  often 
excited  the  surpriso  of  thoir  visiters,  who  have  observed  their  ordina- 
rily good-humoured  and  social  temperament.  The  conjugal  tie  is 
every  where  lax.  Parents  have  little  authority  over  their  children, 
even  when  young;  and  in  their  old  age  are  generally  treated  with 
neglect,  and  often  left  to  perish.  Parental  affection,  which  we 
rarely  see  wanting  in  any  state  of  society,  is  in  tills  race  one  of  the 
feelings  which  exert  the  least  influence.  In  some  of  the  principal 
groups,  as  the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands,  infanticide,  public  and 
systematic,  was  practised  without  compunction  or  excuse,  to  an  extent 
almost  incredible.  In  New  Zealand  and  the  Marquesas,  though  not 
so  general,  it  is  still  frequently  committed,  and  not  considered  a crime. 
At  Tonga,  a father,  when  suffering  from  disease,  seldom  hesitates  to 
sacrifice  his  child  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods.  It  is  not,  of 
course,  to  be  understood  that  cases  of  strong  attachment  among  mem- 
bers of  a family  do  not  occur, — but  they  attract  attention  as  exceptions 
from  the  general  rule. 

A lack  of  conscientiousness  is  another  unpleasing  characteristic  of 
the  Polynesian  islanders.  Lying,  hypocrisy,  and  theft,  are  hardly 
regarded  by  them  as  faults;  and  there  are  very  few  who  will  not  be 
guilty  of  them  on  a very  trifling  temptation,  and  often  on  none  at  all. 
In  this  point,  the  Australians,  stupid  and  unamiable  as  they  are,  have 
a great  advantage  over  them, — and  so,  to  a certain  degree,  have  the 
American  aborigines. 

Cupidity  is  a universal  trait  in  this  people.  The  hope  of  plunder, 
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and  of  acquiring  new  possessions,  is  the  motive  of  most  of  their  wars; 
and  it  has  invariably  been  found,  that  after  the  natives  of  any  newly 
discovered  group  or  island  have  recovered  from  the  first  emotions  of 
fear,  with  which  they  regarded  their  unknown  visiters,  their  imme- 
diate impulse  has  been  to  attack  and  destroy  them  for  the  purpose  of 
seizing  upon  their  property. 

The  Polynesians  are  not  naturally  treacherous.  This  is  by  no 
means  from  a horror  of  deception,  but  apparently  from  a mere  inapti- 
tude at  dissembling.  Their  wars  are  rarely  carried  on  like  those  of 
our  Indians,  by  surprises  and  ambushments,  but  by  fair  fighting  in 
open  fields.  If  they  have  sometimes  resorted  to  treachery,  in  their 
attacks  upon  vessels,  it  is  only  when  they  have  learned  by  experience 
the  utter  inefficiency  of  their  ordinary  mode  of  warfare  when  opposed 
to  the  weapons  of  the  whites.  And  in  almost  every  case  where  ships 
have  been  cut  off,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  those  ou  board  have,  in 
some  way  or  other,  either  by  direct  disclosure,  or  from  the  bearing 
and  conduct  of  the  natives,  had  previous  warning  of  their  intention. 
They  seem  nearly  incapable  of  keeping  a secret.  The  perpetrator  of 
a crime  is  almost  certain  to  be  discovered  by  his  own  indiscretion  and 
inability  to  keep  silent  about  it ; political  conspiracies  are  divulged 
almost  as  soon  as  formed,  not  through  treachery  but  hccdlossness. 
When  their  usual  air  of  frankness  and  gaiety  is  suddenly  succeeded 
by  an  access  of  ferocity,  we  are  not  to  conclude,  in  most  cases,  that 
the  former  was  assumed  to  conceal  the  latter ; each  exhibition  of  feel- 
ing is  natural  to  them,  and  not  less  so  is  the  rapid  transition  from  one 
to  the  other. 

But  of  all  the  qualities  that  distinguish  this  race,  there  is  none 
which  exerts  a more  powerful  influence  than  their  superstition, — or, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  more  just  to  say,  their  strong  religious  feeling. 
When  we  compare  them  with  the  natives  of  Australia,  who,  though 
not  altogether  without  the  idea  of  a God,  hardly  allow  this  idea  to  in- 
fluence their  conduct,  we  are  especially  struck  with  the  earnest  devo- 
tional tendencies  of  this  people,  among  whom  the  whole  system  of 
public  polity,  and  the  regulation  of  their  daily  actions,  have  reference 
to  the  supposed  sanction  of  a supernatural  power;  who  not  only  have 
a pantheon  surpassing,  in  the  number  of  divinities  and  the  variety  of 
their  attributes,  those  of  India  and  Greece,  but  to  whom  every  striking 
natural  phenomenon,  every  appearance  calculated  to  inspire  wonder 
and  fear, — nay,  often  the  most  minute,  harmless,  and  insignificant 
objects,  seem  invested  with  supernatural  attributes,  and  worthy  of 
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adoration.  It  is  not  the  mere  grossness  of  idolatry,  for  many  of  them 
have  no  images,  and  those  who  have,  look  upon  them  simply  as  re- 
presentations of  their  deities,  but  it  is  a constant,  profound,  absorbing 
sense  of  the  ever-present  activity  of  divine  agency,  which  constitutes 
the  peculiarity  of  this  element  in  the  moral  organization  of  this 
people. 

The  character  here  described  is  that  of  the  Polynesians  as  a nation. 
But  there  are  certain  traits  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
groups  are  distinguished  from  one  another  morally  as  well  as  physi- 
cally. And  in  most  cases  it  is  easy  to  see  that  these  diversities  of 
character  have  their  origin  either  in  some  natural  peculiarities  of  the 
countries  which  they  inhabit,  or  in  their  form  of  government.  The 
New  Zealanders,  the  Marqucsans,  and  the  natives  of  the  Paumotu 
Group,  are  remarkable  for  their  ferocious  temper  and  addiction  to 
war.  In  the  first-named,  the  great  extent  of  the  country,  with  the 
scarcity  of  food,  has  caused  a separation  of  the  inhabitants  into  nume- 
rous petty  tribes,  independent  of  one  another ; among  these,  constant 
occasions  of  dissension  arise,  which  inflame  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  the  naturally  bloodthirsty  and  cruel  disposition  of  the  race  to 
which  they  belong.  In  the  Marquesas,  each  of  the  large  islands  has 
a high  steep  ridge  of  mountains  ninning  through  it ; from  this  ridge, 
lateral  spurs,  hardly  less  elevated,  and  almost  precipitous,  descend  to 
the  sea  shore,  thus  forming  several  deep  valleys,  walled  in  on  every 
side,  except  towards  the  Bea,  by  a natural  fortification.  The  conse- 
quence is,  the  existence,  as  at  New  Zealand,  of  numerous  separate 
tribes,  who  are  continually  at  war,  and  hence  the  fierce,  sanguinary, 
and  untameable  character  of  the  people.  In  the  Paumotu  Archi- 
pelago, it  is  easy  to  see  that  each  of  the  fifty  or  sixty  islands  which 
compose  it  would  be  inhabited  by  a small  hut  independent  people, 
and  that  the  same  result  would  fullow. 

Again, — on  those  groups  which  are  situated  nearest  the  equator, 
where  the  heat  which  relaxes  the  human  frame  calls  into  existence, 
with  little  or  no  aid  from  human  labour,  the  fruits  which  serve  to 
support  life,  we  expect  to  find  the  inhabitants  a soft,  listless,  and 
indolent  race ; while  a severer  clime  and  ruder  soil  are  favourable  to 
industry,  foresight,  and  a hardy  temperament.  These  opposite  effects 
are  manifested  in  the  Samoans,  Nukuhivans,  and  Tahitians,  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Sandwich  Islanders  and  New  Zealanders  on  the 
other.  In  the  two  physical  causes  noted  in  this  and  the  preceding 
paragraph,  we  Bee  the  source  of  the  combined  ferocity  and  sensuality 
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of  the  Marquesas ; traits  in  which  they  surpass  all  the  other  Poly- 
nesians, and  which  have  hitherto  rendered  every  attempt  to  civilize 
them  unavailing. 

The  influence  of  the  political  state  of  the  Islanders  upon  their  cha- 
racter, will  be  exhibited  in  treating  of  the  various  governments  of 
Polynesia. 


RELIGION— THE  TABU. 

It  is  not  intended  to  give  here  a complete  account,  or  even  a general 
outline  of  the  institutions  and  customs  of  the  Oceanic  islanders;  only 
those  will  be  mentioned  which  seem  peculiar  to  the  different  races, 
and  which  serve  to  distinguish  them  from  one  another.  Under  this 
head  must  be  ranked  the  institution  of  the  taint,  which  seems  to  be 
confined  to  the  Polynesian  race,  except  in  those  instances  where  it  has 
been  borrowed  from  them  by  some  of  the  neighbouring  tribes.  The 
word  tabu,  or  tapu,  is  used,  like  most  words  of  this  language,  either  as 
a noun,  an  adjective,  or  a verb.  It  may  be  defined  as  a law,  or  restric- 
tion, which  derives  its  sanction  from  religion.  The  latter  particular 
constitutes  the  only  singularity  of  the  system.  Many  of  the  tabus,  or 
social  regulations,  are,  no  doubt,  strange  enough, — but  not  more  so 
than  we  find  among  most  savage  and  many  civilized  nations.  It  is 
the  circumstance  that  these  regulations,  so  multifarious  and  minute, 
are  observed  not  merely  as  laws  but  as  religious  ordinances,  and  that 
their  transgression  is  considered  a sin  as  well  as  a crime,  that  gives  to 
the  institution  its  remarkable  character.  We  are  not  altogether  with- 
out examples  of  similar  laws  in  our  own  code.  Those  which  relate  to 
disturbances  of  the  Sabbath,  and  to  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie, 
are  instances  of  the  force  which  human  enactments  derive  from  the 
precepts  of  religion.  Nor  are  the  Polynesians  the  only  people  who 
have  been  governed  by  such  regulations.  The  laws  of  Moses,  ema- 
nating from  a divine  authority,  have  drawn  from  that  source  a vitality 
which  has  preserved  them  in  full  vigour  to  this  day.  Among  the 
Jews  it  is  tabu  to  eat  certain  kinds  of  meat,  or  to  offer  in  sacrifice  any 
thing  that  has  a blemish, — or  to  touch  certain  animals  termed  un- 
clean, & c.  The  Mahometan  code,  the  work  of  an  earthly  lawgiver, 
derives  from  its  supposed  divine  origin  a force  superior  to  that  of  any 
ordinary  laws ; — to  those  who  submit  to  its  injunctions  it  is  tabu  to 
eat  pork  and  drink  wine, — or  to  omit  certain  ablutions, — or  to  take 
food  during  a certain  month  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  &c.  The  institu- 
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tions  of  Lycurgus  are  another  example,  owing  their  authority  less  to 
their  own  excellence,  or  to  the  rank  of  the  legislator,  than  to  the 
solemn  oath  by  which  he  enforcod  their  observance,  and  to  the  mys- 
tery of  his  death.  With  the  Lacedemonians  it  was  tabu  to  use  silver 
money,  to  wear  certain  clothes,  to  eat  certain  dishes,  and  the  like. 

These  examples  may  give  us  a clue  to  the  probable  origin  of  the 
tabu-system.  If  the  individual  to  whom  the  Polynesians  owe  their 
present  civil  and  religious  code,  for  such  in  fact  it  is,  was  one  who 
claimed  to  communicate  with  divine  powers,  or  to  possess  superna- 
tural attributes,  his  precepts  would  have,  in  the  eyes  of  a people  so 
strongly  imbued  with  religious  feeling,  an  authority  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  that  which  they  could  derive  from  any  other  source.  That 
such  was  actually  the  case,  would  seem  probable  from  certain  pecu- 
liarities in  the  language  and  customs  of  the  natives.  In  most  of  the 
groups,  the  word  atiki,  (or  ariki,  ali  i,  arti,  &c.,)  is  the  usual  word 
for  chief.  In  the  dialect  of  New  Zealand,  however,  which  has  retained 
many  features  of  the  original  Polynesian  tongue  that  have  been  else- 
where lost,  the  term  ariki  is  applied  to  an  individual  in  a tribe  who  is 
considered  to  have  received,  by  hereditary  descent,  a peculiar  rank 
and  sanctity,  entitling  him  to  certain  observances  which  are  rendered 
to  no  others,  and  making  his  person  inviolate  in  war.  He  has,  how- 
ever, no  authority  whatsoever  over  the  other  freemen  of  a tribe,  In 
Lee’s  vocabulary,  ariki  is  rendered  “a  representative  of  God, — a 
priest,”  and  wakariki,  “making  an  ariki  or  priest.”  This,  though 
not  strictly  correct,  is  perhaps  as  good  a translation  as  could  be  given. 
In  Samoan,  alt  i is  chief,  and  va’ali'i,  priest;  it  seems  likely  that  the 
latter  was  originally  the  same  word  with  the  former,  and  that  the  par- 
ticle va  has  been  prefixed  for  the  sake  of  distinction. 

In  short,  we  may  suppose  that  the  author  of  the  tabu-code  was  a 
person,  who,  in  the  original  seat  of  the  Polynesian  race,  united  the 
power  of  a ruler  and  lawgiver  to  the  dignity  of  a chief-priest,  and  per- 
haps of  an  inspired  being.  From  the  latter  circumstance,  his  laws  or 
tabus,  whether  promulgated  as  divine  commands  or  not,  would  be 
received  and  obeyed  as  such,  and  would  retain  their  force,  from  this 
cause,  long  after  the  legislator  was  forgotten.  His  descendants,  find- 
ing the  duties  of  their  religious  office  less  to  their  taste  than  the  enjoy- 
ments of  civil  power,  might,  like  the  Eastern  caliphs,  devote  them- 
selves chiefly  to  the  latter,  while  retaining  the  name  ( aliki ),  and 
perhaps  much  of  the  homage  belonging  of  right  to  the  former.  Such 
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Beems  to  have  been  generally  the  case.  In  New  Zealand,  alone,  the 
civil  authority  has  been  lost,  and  only  the  religious  dignity  retained. 
In  Samoa,  a separation  has  also  been  effected  between  the  two  offices, 
and  a new  word  formed  to  designate  the  sacerdotal  class.  In  all  the 
other  groups  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  priesthood.  There  are 
certain  individuals  to  whom  the  name  of  tufunga,  {or  tohuga,  tahuga, 
tahuna,  lahua,  & c.,)  is  given,  who  take  charge  of  the  temples  and 
images,  perform  religious  rites,  communicate  with  the  deities,  &c. 
Except  when  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  these  functions,  they  are  not 
regarded  as  persons  of  peculiar  sanctity,  and  enjoy  no  consideration 
whatever  beyond  that  which  springs  from  their  personal  rank  and 
wealth,  or  their  influence  with  the  chiefs.  The  word  by  which  they 
are  called  signifies  an  artisan,  or  one  who  follows  a particular  profes- 
sion ; a house  or  canoe  builder,  a carver,  a tattooer,  a director  of  funeral 
ceremonies,  &c.,  are  all  called  by  this  name,  as  well  as  a priest.  Those 
of  the  latter  class  must,  therefore,  be  considered  merely  as  persons 
appointed  by  the  real  priests, — i.  e.,  the  aliki,  or  chiefs, — to  go  through 
the  drudgeries  of  their  office,  with  which  they  are  unwilling  to  be 
troubled. 

But  in  refusing  to  exercise  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  priestly 
station,  the  chiefs  have  been  careful  not  to  renounce  the  dignity  and 
immunities  connected  with  it.  The  extraordinary  personal  respect 
evinced  towards  them  cannot  be  accounted  for  from  their  civil  rank 
alone,  since  it  is  nearly  as  profound  among  those  democratic  tribes, 
who,  like  the  Nukuhivans,  pay  little  regard  to  their  authority,  as 
under  the  despotic  governments  of  Tahiti  and  Hawaii.  It  is  tabu  for 
a common  man  to  enter  without  permission  the  house  of  a chief,  or  to 
wear  a garment  belonging  to  him,  or  to  stand  in  his  presence  at  cer- 
tain limes,  or  to  do  other  acts  savouring  of  undue  familiarity  and  dis- 
respect. 1'he  penalty  does,  indeed,  vary  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  government-  In  the  Marquesas,  the  offender  would  be  mulcted 
of  some  of  his  property,  by  way  of  expiation ; in  Tonga,  this  would 
be  accompanied  by  severe  personal  chastisement;  while  under  the 
iron  rule  which  prevailed  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  death  was  the 
only  atonement. 

A strong  argument  in  favour  of  this  view  of  the  origin  of  the  tabu, 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  on  nearly  if  not  quite  all  the  groups,  there 
have  been,  at  a very  late  period,  men  who  have  been  regarded  by  the 
natives  as  partaking  of  the  divine  nature, — in  short,  as  earthly  gods. 
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At  the  Navigator  Islands  two  such  individuals,  father  and  son,  bv 
name,  Tamafaingd , had,  for  many  years,  down  to  the  period  of  the 
first  arrival  of  the  missionaries,  held  the  inhabitants  in  slavish  awe, 
and  ruled  them  at  their  will,  by  the  dread  of  their  supernatural 
power.  At  the  Tonga  Islands,  though  it  is  not  known  that  any 
person  is  actually  worshipped,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  two  high 
chiefs,  whose  official  titles  are,  Tuitonga  and  Vrati,  and  a woman, 
called  the  Tamah6 , who  are  believed  to  be  descended  from  gods,  and 
arc  treated  with  reverence  on  that  account  by  all,  not  excepting  the 
king,  who  regards  them  as  his  superiors  in  rank.  In  New  Zealand 
the  great  warrior-chief,  Hongi,  claimed  for  himself  the  title  of  a god, 
and  was  so  called  by  his  followers.  At  the  Society  Islands  Tamatoa, 
the  last  heathen  king  of  Raiatea,  was  worshipped  as  a divinity.  At  the 
Marquesas  there  are,  on  every  island,  several  men,  who  are  termed 
atua,  or  gods,  who  receive  the  same  adoration,  and  are  believed  to 
possess  the  same  powers  as  other  deities.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
that  the  reverence  shown  to  some  of  the  chiefs  bordered  on  religious 
worship,  is  evident  from  a passage  in  a speech  of  John  Ii,  (formerly  a 
priest,  and  now  one  of  the  best  informed  of  the  native  orators,)  deli- 
vered in  1841,  and  published  in  the  Polynesian,  for  May  1,  of  that 
year,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  some  of  their  ancient  supersti- 
tions. He  says : “ Here  is  another  sort  of  tabu  that  I have  seen, 
namely,  that  relating  to  high  chiefs,  and  especially  to  the  king. 
They  were  called  gods  by  some,  because  their  houses  were  sacred, 
and  every  thing  that  jiertained  to  their  persons.”  At  Depeyster's 
Group,  the  westernmost  cluster  of  Polynesia,  we  were  visited  by  a 
chief,  who  announced  himself  as  the  atua  or  god  of  the  islands,  and 
was  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  other  natives. 

This  singular  feature  in  the  religious  system  of  the  Polynesians, 
appearing  at  so  many  distant  and  unconnected  points,  must  have 
originated  in  some  ancient  custom,  or  some  tenet  of  their  primitive 
creed,  coeval,  perhaps,  with  the  formation  of  their  present  state  of 
society.  There  is  certainly  no  improbability  in  the  supposition  that 
the  lawgiver,  whose  decrees  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  form  of  the 
tabu  system,  was  a character  of  this  sort, — a king,  invested  by  his 
subjects  with  the  attributes  of  divinity.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
in  all  the  cases  in  which  we  know  of  living  men  having  been  thus 
deified,  they  were  chiefs  of  high  rank,  and  not  ordinary  priests 
[tufuya),  or  persons  performing  the  sacerdotal  functions. 
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MYTHOLOGY. 

The  religious  belief  of  the  Polynesians  reminds  us  of  the  classical 
mythology.  There  is  a small  number  of  gods  of  the  first  class,  com- 
monly not  more  than  ten,  who  have  various  attributes.  One  is  the 
creator  of  the  islands,  another  the  god  of  war,  another  of  thieving, 
another  the  ruler  of  the  region  of  departed  spirits,  &c.  After  these 
come  a multitude  of  inferior  deities,  gods  of  the  sea  and  the  winds ; 
tutelar  divinities  of  islands,  towns,  and  families,  with  malignant 
sprites  haunting  the  woods,  caves,  and  desert  places,  whose  delight  it 
is  to  torment  and  annoy  the  human  race.  Many  of  the  gods  are  said 
to  have  been  men  deified  after  death,  or  sometimes,  perhaps,  during 
life.  The  first  rulers  of  a country  frequently  received  divine  honours. 
This  was  the  case  with  ’Oro  at  Kaiatca,  Tangiia  at  Rarotonga,  and 
Atea  at  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

With  one,  or  perhaps  two  exceptions,  there  was  no  deity  who  was 
the  object  of  worship  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Polynesia.  The 
gods  of  Samoa  were  unlike  those  of  New  Zealand,  nor  did  the  latter 
country  havo  the  same  objects  of  worship  as  the  Society  Islands.  The 
eastern  groups,  however,  (Tahiti,  Rarotonga,  Hawaii,  &c.,)  had  several 
of  their  gods  in  common.  Tane,  Tu,  Rongo,  (Itono  or  Roo,}  were  wor- 
shipped in  most  of  them,  and  appear  to  have  been  of  Tahitian  origin. 

The  exception  alluded  to,  is  in  the  case  of  Tangaloa , (or  Tayaroa, 
Tanaka,  Taaroa,)  who  is  worshipped  in  all  the  islands,  except,  per- 
haps, New  Zealand.  lie  is  regarded  as  self- existent,  and  as  the  creator 
of  the  earth,  or  at  least  the  islands  of  the  sea,  and  uf  the  human 
race.  His  usual  epithet  at  Samoa  is  Tangaloa  layi,  heavenly  Tanga- 
loa. At  Tahiti  and  Rarotouga  he  is  termed  Taaroa  or  Tangaroa  nui , 
great  Taaroa.  At  the  little  newly  discovered  island  of  Fakaafo,  the 
natives  spoke  of  him  with  great  awe,  as  “ Tangaloa  i lunga  i te  langi," 
Tangaloa  above  in  the  heavens.  At  Depeyster’s  Group  the  natives 
at  first  refused  to  pronounce  the  name,  and  then  said  that  Tangaloa 
was  sacred  or  tabu  on  their  island.  It  seems  likely  that  this  was  the 
original  deity  of  the  Polynesians,  perhaps,  before  they  left  their  pris- 
tine seat  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago.  In  the  Tongan  traditions, 
he  is  represented  as  living  at  Buloiu,  a kind  of  terrestrial  paradise, 
situated  far  to  the  northwest,  and  sending  thence  his  two  sons  to 
people  the  islands. 
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Another  name,  more  generally  diffused  than  common,  is  that  of 
Maui  or  Mom.  At  the  Friendly  Islands  this  is  tho  god  that  supports 
the  earth,  and  is  the  cause  of  earthquakes.  Another  name  given  to 
him  is  Mafuike,  and  by  this  appellation  (MafuCe  or  Mafu’t,)  he  is 
known  at  the  Navigator  Islands  as  the  god  of  earthquakes;  but  the 
deity  on  whom  the  islands  rest  is  called  Tfili'i  Atalanga.  At  Tahiti 
Maui  is,  or  rather  was,  another  name  for  Taaroa,  and  was  applied  to 
him  in  the  capacity  of  the  god  of  earthquakes.  He  also,  according  to 
one  story,  created  the  sun  and  the  islands  of  the  sea ; the  latter,  by 
dragging  after  him,  through  the  seas,  from  east  to  west,  an  immense 
rock,  (papa,)  from  which  fragments  were  broken  off  and  formed  the 
islands ; after  which  he  left  the  great  land  to  the  east,  where  it  still 
exists.*  In  the  mythology  of  New  Zealand,  Maui  holds  the  same 
place,  as  principal  deity  and  creator  of  the  world,  which  is  given  to 
Tangaloa  elsewhere.  The  natives  often  speak  of  two  Mauis,  the 
elder  and  the  younger,  Maui-tnua  and  Maui-potiki,  who  are  sometimes 
represented  as  the  gods  who  created  mankind,  and  sometimes  as  the 
first  men.  At  Hawaii  one  of  the  ancient  kings  is  said  to  have  had 
four  sons,  whose  names  were  Maui-mua,  Maui-hope,  Maui-tiitii,  and 
Maui-atalana.  The  latter  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  and  the 
history  says,  that  “ He  went  to  the  sun  and  chased  his  beams,  be- 
cause they  flew  so  rapidly ; also,  that  he  dragged  with  a hook  these 
islands  from  Maui  to  Taula,  towing  them  after  him  in  a canoe;  aud 
had  those  in  the  canoe  landed  safe  at  Hilo,  on  Hawaii,  then  all  the 
islands  in  the  group  would  have  been  united  in  one,  but  one  of  the 
party  looking  behind  him,  the  hook  broke,  and  the  expected  union 
failed  of  its  consummation. ”f  Here  is  an  extraordinary  confusion  of 
the  names  and  traditions  of  the  three  last-mentioned  groups.  Maui- 
mua  and  Maui-hope  correspond  precisely  in  meaning  to  the  two 
Mauis  of  New  Zealand;  Maui-tiitii  and  Maui-atalana,  present,  in  the 
last  term  of  each,  the  compound  name,  Tiitii-atalajra,  of  Samoa  (the 
y always  becoming  n in  Hawaiian).  Finally,  the  traditions  respect- 
ing the  last-named  Maui  are  evidently  derived  from  those  which  pre- 
vail in  Tahiti.  Of  the  probable  origin  of  this  confusion  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

Tiki  or  Tfi  is  another  term  of  general  prevalence,  variously  ap- 


• See  Forster’s  ” Observations  made  during  a Voyage  round  the  World,”  p.  541 ; also. 
Etta's  Polynesian  Researches,  vol.  i.  clmp.  v. 
t Mo’odielo  Hawaii,  in  the  Hawaiian  Spectator,  vol.  ii.  p.  216. 
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plied.  Ellis  says  that  the  Tahitians  considered  Tii  and  Taaroa  to  be 
one  and  the  same  being,  but  that  Taaroa  dwelt  in  the  region  of  chaos, 
and  Tii  in  the  world  of  light.  In  other  traditions  of  the  same  people, 
Tii  is  given  as  the  name  of  the  first  man.  Tii  was  also  the  usual 
word  for  idol  or  image ; perhaps,  because  the  first  images  that  were 
made  were  those  of  this  deity,  or  of  Taaroa,  under  this  form.  In 
Rarotonga  Tiki  was  the  name  of  the  first  man,  who  was  supposed, 
after  death,  to  have  received  dominion  over  the  region  of  departed 
spirits ; a person  who  died  was  said  to  have  “ gone  to  Tiki.”  Tiki  in 
Nukuhivan  and  Tii  in  Hawaiian  signify  an  image.  In  the  dialect  of 
New  Zealand,  hei  signifies  an  ornament  suspended  from  the  neck, 
aud  the  compound  term  hei-tiki  is  applied  to  the  little  distorted  images 
of  jade  which  are  thus  worn.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  reduplicate 
form,  Tiitii,  in  Samoan,  signifies  the  god  who  supports  the  islands, 
like  Moui,  in  Tonga. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Polynesians  originally  recognised  but 
one  deity,  who  had  different  appellations,  according  to  his  different 
attributes  and  offices.  As  the  creator  of  the  world,  he  was  termed 
Tangatoa ; as  the  sustainer  of  the  earth,  (or,  perhaps,  originally,  as 
the  preserving  power,)  he  was  called  Maui,  and  in  the  form  in  which 
he  revealed  himself  to  man,  he  had  the  name  of  Tiki.  The  meaning 
and  application  of  these  names  has,  however,  been  much  confused, 
and  undergone  various  alterations.  The  inferior  divinities,  who  vary 
from  one  group  to  another,  are  generally  supposed,  by  the  natives 
themselves,  to  have  been  merely  deified  men. 

COSMOGON  Y. 

Two  stories  arc  prevalent  among  the  Samoans  with  regard  to  the 
creation  of  the  world,  or,  at  least,  of  their  islands.  Both  attribute  the 
work  to  their  great  god,  Tangaloa.  According  to  one  account,  while 
the  god  was  fishing,  his  hook  caught  in  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  in  drawing  it  up,  he  raised  with  it  the  whole  group  of  Samoa. 
The  other  story  represents  him  as  forming  the  land  by  throwing 
down  large  stones  from  the  skies,  from  which  his  daughter,  Tu/i, 
(snipe.)  made  the  different  islands.  She  afterwards  planted  them 
with  vegetables,  one  of  which  was  a kind  of  vine,  from  whose  stem  a 
god,  named  Ngai , formed  the  first  man,  by  marking  out  the  body  and 
members  of  a human  being. 

In  Tonga  the  first  of  these  stories  is  the  one  generally  received. 
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They  add  to  the  Samoan  account  that  when  the  god  Tangaloa  had 
raised  the  islands  to  their  present  altitude,  his  hook  broke  and  left 
them  in  that  situation ; otherwise,  they  would  have  continued  to  rise 
until  they  formed  one  great  land.  The  New  Zealanders  and  Tahi- 
tians have  the  same  account  of  their  islands  having  been  drawn  up 
by  a god  while  fishing,  and  both  give  to  this  god  the  name  of  Maui, 
which,  as  we  havo  before  shown,  is  but  another  appellation  for  Tan- 
galoa. The  Tahitians  have,  besides,  other  stories,  one  of  which, — to 
the  effect,  that  the  islands  are  fragments  broken  off  from  an  immense 
rock, — has  been  already  given.  The  word  for  rock  is  papa,  which  is 
also  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Taaroa,  and  from  this  source  some  con- 
fusion may  have  arisen,  as  some  of  the  traditions  relate  that  the 
islands  were  born  of  Taaroa  and  Papa.*  The  Hawaiians,  according 
to  the  Mo’o-olelo,  before  quoted,  have  the  same  story,  that  the  islands 
were  born  of  Papa,  the  wife  of  Atca,  the  progenitor  of  the  human  race. 

The  belief,  so  generally  prevalent,  of  the  islands  having  been  raised 
by  a divinity,  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  will  appear  natural  enough 
if  we  consider  the  circumstances  and  character  of  the  people.  The 
situation  of  their  islands,  mere  species  of  land,  surrounded  by  what 
must  have  appeared  to  the  inhabitants  an  interminable  ocean,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Polynesians  are  emphatically  a nation  of  fishermen, 
would  be  sufficient  to  suggest  the  idea.  When  the  priests,  to  whom 
the  religion  and  mythology  of  the  race  were  especially  committed, 
were  called  upon  to  account  for  the  formation  of  the  land  which  they 
inhabited,  they  would,  of  course,  refer  it  to  their  great  god  Tangaloa, 
or  Maui,  and  no  other  mode  would  be  so  likely  to  occur  to  them  as 
that  by  which  they  thcmselvos  had  frequently  drawn  up  fragments  of 
coral  rock  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

The  fact  that  two  or  more  stories  are  sometimes  current  on  the 
same  group,  shows  in  what  light  they  are  regarded  by  the  natives, — 
not  as  articles  of  their  religious  creed,  which  they  are  bound  to  be- 
lieve, but  merely  as  traditions  handed  down  from  their  fathers,  which, 
though  respectable  for  their  antiquity,  may,  after  all,  not  bo  true. 
Their  opinions  oil  this  subject,  therefore,  differ  widely  from  those 
which  they  hold  with  regard  to  the  existence  and  power  of  their  gods, 
of  which  none  of  them  entertain  a doubt. 


* Polynesian  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  260,  Am.  edit. 
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WORSHIP. 

If  we  may  judge  from  what  appears  in  the  eastern  groups,  the 
original  form  of  worship  of  the  Polynesians  was  no  less  simple  than 
their  theology.  In  Samoa,  Tonga,  and  New  Zealand,  their  divinities 
are  regarded  as  spiritual  beings,  and  approached  only  by  prayers, 
invocations,  penances,  offerings  of  first  fruits,  libations,  and  similar 
forms.  They  have  neither  temples  nor  altars,  nor,  properly  speaking, 
either  idols  or  sacrifices.  In  Samoa,  indeed,  they  had  a few  inani- 
mate objects  of  reverence,  which  were  worshipped  by  a small  portion 
of  the  population.  Mr.  Heath  says,  “ A branch  of  bamboo,  set  up- 
right, with  a bunch  of  cocoa-nut  fibres  tied  at  the  top,  was  worshipped 
by  part  of  Manono,  a sacred  stone  by  another  district,  and  some 
families  had  roughly-carved  wooden  idols,  as  representations  of  de- 
ceased chiefs,  to  whom  they  paid  religious  homage."*  In  the  latter 
custom,  of  preserving  the  effigies  of  deified  chiefs,  we  probably  see 
the  origin  of  the  idolatrous  worship  which  prevails  in  eastern  Poly- 
nesia. In  Tonga  they  have  a few  images  as  in  Samoa,  but  the  chief 
peculiarity  in  their  system  is  a certain  kind  of  human  sacrifice,  which 
differs  from  that  of  the  Tahitians  in  its  mode  and  object.  On  the 
sickness  of  a chief,  it  is  usual  to  strangle  an  infant  belonging  to  the 
same  family, — sometimes  his  own  child, — whose  death  it  is  supposed 
will  be  accepted  by  the  gods,  in  lieu  of  that  of  the  sick  person.  In 
New  Zealand  there  are  no  idols  of  any  description,  and  the  only 
approach  to  human  sacrifice  is  the  custom  of  immolating  several 
slaves  at  the  death  of  their  master ; which,  however,  is  done  rather 
out  of  respect  to  him,  and  to  provide  him  with  attendants  in  his 
future  existence,  than  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  the  gods. 

In  the  eastern  groups  we  meet  with  a wholly  different  form  of 
worship,  with  sensual  and  shocking  rites.  In  Tahiti  and  llarotonga 
the  word  marae,  which  in  the  Navigator  and  Friendly  Islands  signi- 
fies merely  the  public  place  or  lawn  in  the  centre  of  a village,  is  ap- 
plied to  certain  sacred  enclosures  of  stone,  containing  two  or  three 
houses,  where  are  deposited  the  hideous  idols  which  they  worship, 
and  in  or  before  which  their  sacrifices  are  performed.  In  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  similar  enclosures  exist,  but  with  the  name  of  heiau. 
In  the  Marquesas  the  ma'ac  is  merely  a grove,  containing  idols,  and 

• Polynesian,  vol.  i.  No.  18. 
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not  surrounded  by  an  enclosure.  In  all  these  groups  human  sacri- 
fices were  common.  The  individuals  selected  were  men  of  low  rank, 
who  had  made  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  chiefs  or  priests,  and  who 
were  put  to  death  as  much  to  glut  the  vengeance  of  their  oppressors 
as  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  the  divinity. 

The  native  superstitions  on  the  subjects  of  sorcery,  inspiration, 
omens,  apparitions,  the  worship  of  animals,  and  other  similar  matters, 
are  not  so  peculiar  and  distinctive  as  to  require  a notice  here.  Their 
ideas,  however,  with  respect  to  a future  state,  merit  attention.  At  the 
Navigator  Islands  different  opinions  prevail.  All  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a large  island,  situated  far  to  the  northwest,  called  Pul6tu, 
which  is  the  residence  of  the  gods.  Some  suppose  that  while  the 
souls  of  common  people  perish  with  their  bodies,  those  of  the  chiefs 
are  received  into  this  island,  which  is  described  as  a terrestrial  ely- 
sium,  and  become  there  inferior  divinities.  Others  hold,  (according 
to  Mr.  Heath,}  that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  live  and  work  in  a dark 
subterraneous  abode,  and  are  eaten  by  the  gods.  A third,  and  very 
common  opinion  is,  that  the  souls  of  all  who  die  on  an  island,  make 
their  way  to  the  western  extremity,  where  they  plunge  into  the  sea ; 
but  what  then  becomes  of  them  is  not  stated.  The  rock  from  which 
they  leap,  in  the  island  of  Upolu,  was  pointed  out  to  us;  the  natives 
term  it  “ Fatu-asojia ,”  which  was  rendered  the  “ jumping-otf  stone.” 

Some  one  or  other  of  these  three  opinions  prevails  in  every  part  of 
Polynesia.  At  the  Friendly  Islands,  that  which  relates  to  the  island 
lying  to  the  westward,  called  by  them  BultHu,  is  the  most  common. 
In  New  Zealand  the  departed  spirits  are  supposed  to  proceed  to  the 
northern  end  of  the  island,  where,  from  a rock,  called  Rtinga,  they 
descend  into  the  sea,  and  pass  through  it  till  they  reach  the  islands  of 
the  Three  Kings,  a small  cluster,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  North 
Cape,  on  which  is  placed  the  elysium  of  the  islanders.  At  the 
Society  Islands,  according  to  Mr.  Ellis,  they  supposed  that  the  soul, 
on  leaving  the  body,  was  conducted  to  the  yw,  or  place  of  night,  where 
it  was  eaten  by  the  gods, — not  at  once,  but  by  degrees, — and  after  it 
had  three  times  undergone  this  operation,  it  acquired  the  rank  and 
attributes  of  a divinity.  They  also  believe  in  the  existence  of  a para- 
dise, termed  by  them  Rohutu  rioanoa,  or  sweet-scented  Rohutu,  which 
was  the  abode  of  the  gods  and  of  deified  spirits.  It  was  situated  near 
a high  mountain,  called  Tamahani  unatma,  glorious  Tamahani,  on 
the  northwest  side  of  the  island  of  Raialea.  Rohutu  may  be  a cor- 
ruption of  Purotu.  The  Rarotongaus,  says  Mr.  Williams,  “repre- 
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seated  their  paradise  as  a very  lung  house,  encircled  with  beautiful 
shrubs  and  (lowers,  which  never  lost  their  bloom  or  fragrance,  and 
whose  inmates  enjoyed  unwithering  beauty  and  unfading  youth.” 
The  name  of  the  presiding  deity  of  this  abode  was  Tiki.  At  the 
Sandwich  Islands  the  natives  held  opinions  very  nearly  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Society  Islanders  ; the  spirits  of  the  dead  either  went  to 
the  po , or  place  of  night,  and  were  eaten  by  the  gods,  or  they  de- 
scended to  the  regions  below,  where  Atea  and  Milu,  the  first  sove- 
reigns of  Hawaii,  had  their  kingdom.  It  should  be  observed,  that  in 
the  dialects  of  all  the  islands,  except  New  Zealand,  the  words  below, 
leeteard,  and  westward,  are  synonymous.  Those  accounts,  therefore, 
which  represent  the  abode  of  spirits  as  a subterranean  hades,  and 
those  which  make  it  a terrestrial  paradise,  lying  to  the  westward, 
have  probably  a common  origin,  and  owe  their  difference  to  the  dif- 
ferent acceptations  of  the  same  word. 

CIVIL  POLITY. 

A very  simple  form  of  society  exists  in  all  the  Polynesian  islands. 
There  are  usually  three  classes  or  ranks, — chiefs,  landholders,  and 
common  people.  In  New  Zealand,  however,  the  first  is  wanting, 
and  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  second.  The  relative  powers  of 
the  three  classes  also  vary  at  the  different  groups.  On  this  subject  it 
will  be  necessary  to  enter  into  some  particulars. 

At  the  Navigator  Islands  the  government  is  nominally,  and  in  part  ' 
actually  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  body  of  alii,  or  chiefs.  But  their 
power  is  not  arbitrary.  The  householders  ( tulafales ) of  a district  are 
the  recognised  councillors  of  the  chief,  and  he  seldom  takes  any  im- 
portant step  without  consulting  them.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
chief,  whose  course  is  displeasing  to  the  people  of  his  district,  to  be 
deposed  by  the  united  action  of  the  landholders  and  the  neighbouring 
chiefs,  and  another  appointed  to  his  office.  The  common  people  are, 
in  general,  the  relatives  and  dependants  of  the  tulafales,  and  have  no 
direct  influence  in  the  government. 

Of  chiefs  there  are  three  grades,  not  distinguished  by  particular 
titles,  but  by  the  terms  which  are  used  in  speaking  of  or  to  them. 
Two  or  three  of  the  highest,  whose  influence  extends  over  the  whole 
group,  are  of  the  first  rank.  Their  near  relatives,  and  the  rulers  of 
large  districts  form  the  second.  The  third  comprises  the  petty  chiefs 
of  single  towns,  whose  power  will  vary  of  course  with  the  number  of 
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their  people.  As  an  example  of  the  difference  of  language  above- 
mentioned,  the  expression  “ to  come"  may  be  adduced.  Speaking  of 
a common  man,  they  would  say  ua  alu  mai,  he  has  come ; of  a 
lull  fair,  ua  alala  mai  ; of  a petty  chief,  ua  maliu  mai  ; of  one  of  the 
second  class,  ua  susu  mai  ; while  for  one  of  the  highest  rank,  it  would 
be  ua  afiu  mai,  and  the  same  expression  is  also  used  in  speaking  of 
a god. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  some  former  period  a monarchical 
government  prevailed  in  this  group.  The  title  of  tupu,  or  sovereign, 
is  still  given  to  a chief  who,  in  rank,  wealth,  and  influence,  is  superior 
to  the  rest — but  more  as  a mark  of  respect,  than  ns  conveying  any 
additional  authority.  Nor  is  it  now  hereditary,  whatever  it  may  for- 
merly have  been.  The  government  is  carried  on  after  a regular 
system,  somewhat  like  that  of  a representative  republic.  The  chief 
and  householders  of  every  town  and  inferior  district  meet  frequently 
in  council,  (or,  as  it  is  called,  a fono,)  to  decide  on  all  matters  of  public 
interest  within  their  limits.  The  large  districts  are  in  like  manner 
regulated  by  the  governing  chief,  the  petty  chiefs,  and  principal  land- 
holders; and  any  matter  affecting  the  entire  group  is  determined  in 
a general  assembly,  or  fono,  of  the  high  chiefs,  each  of  whom  is  at- 
tended by  a txdafalt,  who  acts  as  his  adviser,  and  usually  as  his  orator. 
The  decision  is  not  by  voting,  but  by  general  consent,  the  discussion 
being  prolonged  until  some  conclusion,  satisfactory  to  the  greater  part, 
and  particularly  to  the  most  influential,  is  arrived  at.  Their  deci- 
sions are  termed  tulafono,  or  acts  of  council.  One  of  the  principal 
prerogatives  of  the  tupu  seems  to  lie  that  of  convoking  these  assem- 
blies ; though,  should  he  refuse  to  do  so,  when  circumstances  seemed 
to  require  it,  they  would  undoubtedly  meet  without  him. 

As  might  be  expected  in  a government  partaking  of  a republican 
form,  parties  exist  in  Samoa,  which,  if  not  based  on  such  important 
principles  as  those  of  civilized  countries,  do  not  yield  to  them  in  vio- 
lence. That  party  which  has  the  ascendency  is  termed  the  maid,  or 
strong ; the  other  is  the  vaivai,  or  weak — answering  nearly  to  our 
“administration”  and  “opposition.”  The  general  government  of  the 
country  is,  in  fact,  conducted  entirely  by  the  former,  though  the  chiefs 
of  the  latter  generally  retain  their  power  in  their  respective  districts. 
The  head-quarters  of  one  party  are  in  the  populous  district  of  Aana, 
or  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island  of  Upolu  ; those  of  the  other,  on  the 
small  island  of  Manono,  which  is  only  divided  from  this  district  by  a 
channel  about  three  miles  broad.  The  two  stand  to  each  other  very 
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much  in  the  relation  of  Athens  and  Sparta  in  ancient  Greece.  The 
adherents  of  both  are  scattered  over  every  part  of  the  group.  The 
inhabitants  of  one  town  will  belong  to  the  Aana  party,  and  those  of 
the  next  adjoining  to  that  of  Manono.  The  superiority  of  one  party  to 
the  other  depends  upon  its  superior  strength  ; and  this  is  determined, 
not  at  the  polls,  but  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  last  great  “ struggle 
of  parties”  took  place  in  1830.  Tamafainga,  the  chief  who  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  pretending  to  the  attributes  of  a god,  be- 
longed to  Manono,  or,  at  least,  to  that  party.  Relying  upon  his  sacred 
character,  he  was  guilty  of  many  acts  of  oppression  and  brutality 
towards  the  people  of  Aana,  who,  at  last,  outraged  beyond  endurance, 
rose  upon  him  and  put  him  to  death.  A general  war  ensued  between 
the  adherents  of  Aana  and  Manono,  which,  after  continuing,  with 
various  fortune,  for  several  months,  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
former;  since  which  time  they  have  been  considered  the  vaivai, 
or  weak  party.  The  use  which  the  victors  made  of  their  newly 
acquired  power  was  appalling.  The  whole  district  of  Aana,  more 
than  thirty  miles  in  length,  was  ravaged  and  depopulated.  Large 
fires  were  kindled  into  which  the  prisoners  were  thrown — women  and 
children  as  well  as  warriors — and  burned  to  death.  The  conquered 
district  remained  without  au  inhabitant  till  1836,  at  which  time  the 
other  party,  having  become  converts  to  Christianity,  removed  the  in- 
terdict, and  allowed  the  fugitives  to  rc-occupy  their  lands.  It  then 
became  apparent  that  the  form  of  government  under  which  they  live 
is  not  without  its  advantages.  Had  the  people  of  Aana  been  an  inde- 
pendent tribe,  they  would  probably  have  been  exterminated,  as  has  fre- 
quently been  the  case  in  New  Zealand — or,  at  the  very  least,  reduced 
to  slavery.  But  from  the  nature  of  their  political  relations,  it  hap- 
pened that  nearly  every  person  of  note  among  the  conquered  party 
had  some  kinsman  or  friend  in  the  rauks  of  the  maid  ; with  these  they 
took  refuge  after  their  defeat,  and,  except  those  who  were  captured 
and  destroyed  in  the  first  flush  of  victory,  very  few  were  put  to  death. 
When  we  visited  these  islaiids,  only  three  years  after  the  return  of  the 
expelled  party  to  their  homes,  Aana  was  the  most  populous  district  in 
the  group,  and  few  traces  remained  of  their  defeat,  except  their  politi- 
cal inferiority. 

Another  striking  advantage  of  their  system  of  polity  is  found  in  the 
freedom  from  taxation,  and  the  general  mildness  of  the  government. 
The  chiefs  of  the  opposition  dare  not  oppress  their  subjects,  for  fear 
of  an  appeal  to  the  maid  ; while  those  of  the  latter  are  withheld  from 
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an  arbitrary  exercise  of  their  power  by  the  great  variety  of  interests 
which  exists  among  them,  and  by  the  fear  of  rendering  some  of  their 
adherents  disaffected,  and  thus  strengthening  the  opposite  party. 
Accordingly  we  found  nowhere  in  the  Pacific  such  a general  diffusion 
of  the  means  of  subsistence  and  enjoyment,  or  so  little  difference  in 
point  of  comfort  and  case  of  life  between  the  higher  and  lower  classes. 

In  Tonga  the  system  of  government  is,  at  present,  not  unlike  that 
of  Samoa.  When  the  islands  were  visited  by  Cook,  Mumui  was 
king,  and  possessed  great,  though  not  arbitrary,  power.  His  son  and 
successor,  Tuku  Abo,  was  put  to  death  for  his  tyranny  by  one  of  his 
subordinate  chieftains, — since  which  time  the  political  power  remains 
in  the  hands  of  the  principal  chiefs,  though  the  kingly  title  is  still 
given  to  a son  of  Tuku  Aho.  This  title  is  Tui-Kana-kabolo,  or  Lord 
of  Kana-kabolo,  the  district  in  which  he  is  crowned.  It  is  not 
directly  hereditary,  for  the  person  who  holds  it  can  only  obtain  it  by 
the  suffrages  of  the  chiefs ; but  they  usually  elect  some  one  of  the 
family  to  which  the  last  king  belonged — either  a brother,  a son,  or  a 
nephew.  The  whole  island  of  Tonga  is  divided  into  districts,  each 
of  which  has  a chief,  who  is  nominally  appointed  by  the  king , but 
this  appointment  must  be  made  according  to  certain  received  usages, 
and  must,  moreover,  be  confirmed  by  the  whole  body  of  the  chiefs. 
The  official  titles  of  these  lordships  are  sometimes  derived  from  the 
name  of  the  district,  as,  Tui-Bekhaki , Lord  of  Belehaki ; but  more  fre- 
quently they  are  distinct  appellations,  of  unknown  origin, — as  Vaea,  the 
official  title  of  the  chief  of  Houma  (whose  proper  name  was,  in  1840, 
Loloa) ; Ala,  for  the  district  of  Hihifo,  Lavaka  for  that  of  Bea,  & c. 
In  one  view,  the  government  may  be  considered  as  a kind  of  “ family 
compact,” — for  the  persons  holding  the  offices  aud  titles  above-ineu- 
tioned  address  one  another  by  the  names  of  father,  son,  uncle,  grand- 
father, and  the  like,  without  any  reference  to  their  real  relationship. 
Thus  Taufahau,  in  1840,  notwithstanding  his  great  power  and  influ- 
ence, as  sovereign  of  Habai  and  Vavau,  was  considered  as  a mere 
youth,  a “ grandson,”  by  the  haughty  office-bearers  of  Tonga,  and  in 
a teco-party  was  obliged  to  seat  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  ring,  among 
the  common  people  and  chiefs  of  low  rank. 

Next  to  the  chiefs  are  the  mfitabules,  who  are  the  same  class  as  the 
tuhfaks  of  Samoa.  Their  power,  however,  is  less,  as  that  of  the 
chiefs  is  greater,  than  in  the  latter  group.  The  lower  orders  consist 
of  muas  aud  tuas  (meaning  literally,  those  before  and  those  behind). 
The  former  are  the  relatives  of  matabules,  who  rnay  succeed  them  in 
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their  rank  and  possessions ; the  latter  are  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
who  have  no  political  rights.  The  condition  of  this  class  is  as  much 
worse  than  in  the  Navigator  Islands  as  the  government  is  stronger  and 
better  organized  for  the  purposes  of  oppression.  It  is,  however,  milder 
than  that  of  Tahiti,  and  infinitely  preferable  to  the  debasing  despotism 
which  existed  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Ilabai  and  Vavau,  which  were  formerly  tributary  to  Tongatabu,  are 
united  under  an  independent  government,  with  the  same  classes  of 
chiefs  (eiki),  landholders  ( malabuU ),  and  common  people  (mua  and 
lua). 

New  Zealand. — According  to  the  information  derived  from  the 
natives,  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  island,  which  contains  nearly  all 
the  population  of  the  group,  are  divided  into  one  hundred  and  four 
tribes.  These  tribes  are  classed  by  them  under  four  general  designa- 
tions. The  Ngapuhi,  comprising  thirty-five  tribes,  possess  the  north- 
ern peninsula,  down  to  the  isthmus  of  Manukao.  The  population  of 
this  part  of  the  island  has  been  very  much  reduced  by  disease,  and 
the  devastating  wars  carried  on  since  the  introduction  of  fire-arms. 
The  Ngatimaru — fourteen  tribes — inhabit  the  coast  from  the  isthmus 
to  the  East  Cape,  including  the  River  Thames  and  the  Bay  of  Plenty. 
The  Ngatikahungunu , the  most  numerous  of  all,  including  forty-nine 
tribes,  possess  the  whole  eastern  coast,  from  the  Cape  to  the  entrance 
of  Cook's  Strait  This  is  the  most  |>opu!ous  part  of  New  Zealand, 
and  that  which  has  been  least  visited.  Finally,  the  Ngatinianui, 
comprising  only  nine  tribes,  are  thinly  scattered  along  the  shores  of 
Cook’s  Strait,  and  the  western  coast  of  the  island,  as  far  north  as  the 
isthmus  of  Manukao.  Of  most  of  these  tribes  the  names  begin  with 
Ngati,  Ngai,  or  Nga,  as  Ngatirengu.  Ngaliama,  Ngaitama,  Ngatipu. 
It  seems  probable  that  these  arc,  in  fact,  clans  descended  from  a com- 
mon ancestor,  and  that  the  names  stand  for  nga  tamaiti  a Rengu,  &c., 
the  children  of  Rengu,  Ana,  Tama,  Tipu.  In  expressing  this  opinion 
to  the  natives  from  whom  our  information  was  obtained,  they  agreed, 
after  some  discussion  among  themselves,  that  it  was  likely  to  lie  cor- 
rect. On  another  occasion,  a native  whom  we  questioned  as  to  the 
country  from  which  the  New  Zealanders  were  derived,  declared  that 
they  came  from  no  other  place,  but  belonged  to  the  land,  like  trees 
and  stones.  Ho  said,  moreover,  that  the  first  man  (Inpuna,  ancestor) 
was  Tatvake.  This  was  at  the  Bay  of  Islands ; and  on  referring  to 
the  list  of  tribes,  it  appears  that  that  which  inhabits  the  town  of  Koro- 
rareka,  on  the  south  side  of  that  bay,  is  called  Ngaitarvake ; it  was 
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probably  to  this  that  the  man  belonged,  and  his  assertion  was  true  as 
regarded  the  particular  clan  of  which  he  was  a member.  The  names 
of  some  of  the  tribes  begin  with  ivnnau,  meaning  “ offspring as  the 
Wanau-a~Ruatanpare , offspring  of  Kuataupare,  at  Tokamaru  Bay, — 
the  Wanau-a-  Rongokata,  at  Turanga,  or  Poverty  Bay. 

At  present,  the  various  tribes  or  clans  are  entirely  independent  of 
one  another,  nor  does  any  peculiar  connexion  appear  to  exist  between 
those  which  constitute  the  principal  divisions,  though  this  may  formerly 
have  been  the  case.  It  is  possible  the  arikts  once  had  a civil  power 
united  with  their  religious  rank,  and  that  in  some  cases  this  authority 
may  have  extended  over  a large  territory, — though  we  find  no  positive 
indications  of  such  a state  of  things  beyond  the  general  designations 
applied  to  a number  of  tribes,  and  the  fact  that  the  reverence  paid  to 
the  ariki,  as  a sacred  personage,  extends  frequently  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  tribe  to  which  he  belongs. 

Not  only  is  every  tribe  independent  of  all  the  others,  but  every 
freeman  or  rangatira  in  a tribe  considers  himself  equal  in  rank  to  the 
rest.  The  class  of  chiefs,  properly  speaking,  does  not  exist.  But  as, 
in  every  society,  there  will  be  some  one  who,  for  his  superior  wisdom, 
eloquence,  prowess,  wealth,  or  family  connexions,  will  be  acknow- 
ledged as  the  head  and  director,  and  as  the  representative  of  the  rest 
in  their  public  transactions,  we  find,  in  New  Zealand,  that  every  tribe 
has  its  rangatira  rahi,  a title  which  is  sometimes  rendered  “ high 
chief,"  but  of  which  the  more  exact  translation  would  be  “chief 
citizen,”  or  “ head  freeman.”  The  office  is  not  hereditary,  though  it 
will  be  easily  understood  that  many  circumstances  will  usually  com- 
bine to  retain  it  in  a particular  family.  Besides  the  rangatiras,  the 
only  class  is  that  of  slaves  ( taurekareka ).  These  are  persons  taken 
captive  in  war,  or  the  descendants  of  such.  They  are  considered  to 
be  the  property  of  their  masters,  who  may  dispose  of  them  at  will, 
and  put  them  to  death  without  interference.  This  is  frequently  done, 
not  merely  in  anger,  but  often  from  pure  wantonness,  or  to  indulge 
their  cannibal  propensities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rangatiras  do  all 
the  lighting,  the  slaves  merely  accompanying  them  in  their  expedi- 
tions, to  carry  their  arms  and  prepare  their  food. 

The  effect  of  this  form  of  society  on  the  character  of  the  New  Zea- 
landers requires  to  be  noted.  It  has  already  been  said  that  their 
division  into  numerous  tribes,  and  the  continual  wars  which  result 
from  it,  have  tended  to  render  them  ferocious  and  bloodthirsty.  The 
general  equality  of  rank  among  the  freemen,  and  the  absence  of  a 
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governing  authority,  gives  them  a strong  sense  of  personal  indepen- 
dence; while  the  habit  of  domineering  at  will  over  their  slaves  is 
calculated  to  render  them  haughty.  These  combined  traits  are  all 
strikingly  apparent,  and  they  nearly  overcome  the  disposition  to 
frankness  and  good  humour  which  is  a general  characteristic  of  the 
Polynesian  race.  The  New  Zealander  approaches  in  character,  as 
in  appearance,  to  the  American  Indian.  He  is  exceedingly  proud, 
often  sullen,  and  always  quick-tempered.  We  have  seen  a common 
rangatira  excited  to  fury  by  a little  teasing,  intended  in  perfect  good 
nature,  and  which,  at  any  other  island,  would  only  have  called  forth 
laughter  and  repartee. 

In  the  Society  Islands,  the  three  classes  of  arii  or  chiefs,  raatira 
or  landholders,  and  matuihune  or  common  people,  exist,  as  at  the 
Samoan  Group.  There  is  also  a head  chief,  arii  rahi,  who  is  com- 
monly termed  the  king,  but  who  bears,  in  fact,  the  same  relation  to 
the  other  chiefs,  as  docs  the  rangatira  rahi  of  New  Zealand  to  the 
other  freemen.  His  power  varies  according  to  circumstances,  and 
depends  much  upon  his  personal  character.  It  is  never  purely  arbi- 
trary, and  is  sometimes  almost  null.  The  influence  of  the  high  chiefs, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  landholders  in  the  government,  is  always  very 
great,  and  the  king  seldom  ventures  to  take  any  step  in  opposition  to 
their  united  sentiments.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  govern- 
ment qf  this  country  is  the  rule  which  requires  not  only  the  king,  but 
every  chief  and  landholder,  immediately  on  the  birth  of  an  heir,  to 
resign  to  him  his  rank  and  possessions,  and  retain  merely  the  regency 
(in  case  of  the  king)  or  the  temporary  control,  until  the  heir  has 
attained  the  proper  age  to  assume  the  management.  Mr.  Ellis  sup- 
poses that  the  object  of  this  regulation  is  to  secure  the  succession  in  a 
family,  and  to  guard  against  the  confusion  and  dissensions  which  fre- 
quently follow  the  death  of  a chief  in  the  other  groups. 

At  Iiarotouga  there  are,  according  to  Mr.  Williams,  four  classes, 
the  an  hi  or  high  chiefs,  the  mataiapo  or  governors  of  districts,  the 
rangatira  or  landholders,  and  the  unga  or  tenants.  The  class  of  dis- 
trict chiefs,  however,  exists  in  all  the  groups,  and  though  forming  a 
peculiar  grade  of  nobility,  is  not  properly  to  Iks  considered  a distinct 
class  from  the  other  chiefs. 

The  natives  of  the  Paumotu  Archipelago  gave  us  the  names  of 
sixty-two  islands  belonging  to  it,  of  which  thirteen,  lying  chiefly  on 
the  southern  and  southeastern  border,  were  said  by  them  to  be  unin- 
habited. The  inhabited  islands  may  be  classed,  politically,  under 
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two  divisions,  eastern  and  western.  The  former  includes  Hau,  or 
Bow  Island,  and  all  to  the  east  of  it;  the  latter,  those  lying  to  the  west 
of  this  island,  thirty-nine  in  number.  The  inhabitants  of  the  former 
are  independent,  and  still  in  their  savage  state,  having  little  commu- 
nication with  one  another.  Those  of  the  latter  are  under  the  sway  of 
Ngand,  or  Anna,  commonly  called  Chain  Island.  This  supremacy  is 
of  modern  date,  and  has  been  gained  by  conquest.  When  the  other 
islands  were  first  visited  by  ships,  they  were  found  inhabited  by  a 
numerous  and  warlike  population.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  the  natives  of  Ngana  began  to  acquire  a superiority 
in  arms  over  the  rest.  They  attacked  one  island  after  another,  de- 
stroying most  of  the  people,  and  carrying  the  remainder  captives  to 
their  own  island,  where  they  became  the  slaves  of  their  conquerors. 
In  this  way,  thirty-eight  of  the  Paumotus  were  completely  depopu- 
lated. On  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  which  took  place  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  through  the  agency  of  native  Tahitian  mis- 
sionaries, many  of  the  captives  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  several 
islands, — remaining,  however,  under  the  dominion  of  Ngami,  which 
they  consider  the  metropolis.  The  number  upon  each  of  the  subject 
islands  is  very  small,  while  on  Chain  Island  there  are  said  to  be  three 
or  four  thousand.  How  it  happened  that  this  people  should  have 
originally  obtained  this  superiority  in  war,  cannot  easily  be  explained. 
Their  island  is  surpassed  in  size  by  several  others.  It  has,  however, 
a shallow  lagoon,  abounding  in  fish,  which  gives  them  a good  supply 
of  food,  and  the  island  is  said  to  be  a grove  of  cocoa-nut  trees  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  The  probability  is,  that  it  had  always  a some- 
what larger  population,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  than  the  others,  and 
being  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  group,  it  was  less 
exposed  to  sudden  attack,  and  its  people  were  more  enterprising.  As, 
moreover,  they  have  always  kept  up  a frequent  communication  with 
Tahiti,  they  were  probably  supplied  with  firearms  sooner  than  the 
people  of  the  other  islands. 

The  Chain  Islanders  acknowledge  no  king,  but  have  several  chiefs, 
who  owe  their  influence  to  various  circumstances  of  birth,  valour, 
reputed  wisdom,  &c.  The  state  of  society  bears  a general  resem- 
blance to  that  which  prevails  in  New  Zealand.  The  Paumotus  are 
generally  considered  as  under  the  Tahitian  government,  but  the  sub- 
jection is  merely  nominal.  The  Society  Islanders,  in  fact,  stand  in 
some  dread  of  their  fierce  and  warlike  neighbours. 

At  the  Marquesas  there  is  less  distinction  of  rank  than  at  any  other 
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group.  There  are  certain  persons  to  whom  the  title  of  aiki  (or,  more 
commonly,  hakniki)  is  given,  but  it  procures  them  no  power  or 
influence  beyond  what  they  would  otherwise  possess.  All  that  they 
derive  from  this  distinction  consists  in  certain  tokens  of  respect  which 
are  paid  to  them,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  tabu- 
system.  The  rest  of  the  people  are  landholders,  or  their  relatives  and 
tenants.  A general  feeling  of  equality  and  personal  independence 
prevails,  as  in  New  Zealand.  There  is,  however,  this  difference,  that 
the  slave-class  being  for  the  most  part  wanting,  the  pride  of  superi- 
ority is  not  felt.  The  Marquesans  have  all  the  ferocity  and  all  the 
free  spirit  of  the  New  Zealanders,  and  are  far  more  sensual  and  dis- 
honest ; but  the  sullen  hauteur  which  we  find  in  the  latter  is  very 
rare  among  the  former.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  a frank,  social, 
light-hearted  people,  very  agreeable  in  a brief  intercourse,  but  with 
few  good  qualities  to  attract  on  a longer  intimacy.  Besides  the 
hakaiki,  there  is  usually,  in  every  tribe,  a toa,  or  chief  warrior,  whose 
business  it  is  to  lead,  or  rather  precede  them  to  battle.  But  even 
there  his  authority  extends  but  little  beyond  the  right  of  advising,  and 
every  man  fights  or  runs  away  according  to  his  individual  notions  of 
propriety.  In  the  naval  branch  of  their  service  the  same  democratic 
principle  prevails.  Their  war-canoes  are  large,  and  composed  of  a 
number  of  pieces ; each  piece  frequently  has  its  separate  owner, 
whose  consent  must  be  obtained  before  the  whole  can  be  put  together. 

In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  before  the  adoption  of  their  present  written 
constitution,  a peculiar  form  of  government  prevailed,  differing  from 
the  rest  in  the  absence  of  a middle  class  of  land-proprietors.  All  the 
land  in  the  group  was  the  property  of  the  king,  and  leased  by  him  to 
inferior  chiefs  ( hatu-aina , literally  “ landlords”),  who  underlet  it  to 
the  people.  As  the  king,  however,  though  absolute  in  theory,  was 
aware  that  his  power  depended  very  much  on  tho  co-opcration  of  the 
high  chiefs,  they  became,  to  a certain  degree,  partakers  in  his  autho- 
rity. The  power  thus  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  king  and  chiefs  was 
as  despotic  as  could  well  be  imagined.  Any  man,  from  the  heads  of 
districts  to  the  lowest  of  the  people,  might,  at  a word,  be  stripped  of 
all  his  possessions,  and  driven  out  a houseless  wanderer.  The  conse- 
quence was,  a degree  of  oppression  to  which  nothing  similar  was 
known  in  any  other  part  of  Polynesia.  It  was  a grinding  tyranny, 
by  which  every  morsel  of  food,  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  the 
existence  of  the  labourer,  was  wrung  from  him  to  support  the  chiefs 
and  their  numerous  attendants  in  a life  of  idleness  aud  profusion.  In 
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no  other  group  was  the  difference  so  striking  between  the  nobles  and 
the  common  people.  The  former  were  above  the  middle  height,  and 
of  enormous  bulk.  They  became  large,  fat,  and  sleek,  like  prize  oxen, 
and  by  the  same  process  of  idleness  and  huge  feeding.  The  latter 
were  small  aud  thin,  with  a coarse  outline  of  form  and  feature.  Not 
loss  contrasted  were  the  manners  of  the  two  classes.  The  deportment 
of  the  chiefs  was  haughty,  bold,  and  commanding  ; that  of  their  sub- 
jects humble,  timid,  and  moan.  The  chiefs  wore  heartless  and  cruel 
from  luxury,  and  the  habit  of  undisputed  sway,  and  their  subjects, 
from  misery,  and  the  results  of  long  oppression.  The  former  sacri- 
ficed human  beings  by  hundreds  to  atone  for  a broken  tabu,  and  the 
latter  murdered  their  own  children  to  escape  the  trouble  of  supporting 
them.  In  short,  it  was,  perhaps,  as  bad  a government  as  could  have 
been  devised.  The  root  of  the  evil  was  undoubtedly  the  system  by 
which  the  title  to  all  the  land  was  vested  in  the  king.  According  to 
the  native  account,  this  feature  in  their  polity  was  the  result  of  a 
voluntary  renunciation  of  their  rights  by  the  people  themselves.  In 
the  “ Moo-oklo  Hawaii"  it  is  stated,  that  “ in  the  reign  of  an  ancient 
king  of  Hawaii,  by  name  Pui-atalani,  his  subjects  were  frequently 
accusing  each  other,  and  he  was  occupied  in  adjusting  their  difficul- 
ties. At  length  he  became  weary  of  his  burden,  and  said  to  his 
people,  ■ I am  tired  of  ruling  over  the  land,  and  will  no  longer  have 
the  care  of  it.  It  will  be  better  for  you,  my  subjects,  to  look  after 
your  own  lands,  in  a way  to  suit  yourselves ; and  I will  take  care  of 
my  own.’  They  therefore  managed  their  own  affairs,  but  not  long; 
for,  perceiving  that  the  country  did  not  prosper  under  this  arrange- 
ment, they  restored  it  to  their  former  chief.  In  this  way,  perhaps, 
the  land  became  the  chief's.”* 

CANNIBALISM. 

The  Polynesians  may,  without  injustice,  be  called  a race  of  can- 
nibals. In  New  Zealand,  the  Hervey  Group,  the  Gambier  Islands, 
the  Paumotu  Archipelago,  and  the  Marquesas,  the  practice  is  or 
was  universal,  and  is  confessed  by  the  natives  with  no  apparent  feel- 
ing of  shame.  In  the  Navigator,  Friendly,  Society,  and  Sandwich 
Islands,  though  not  common,  it  was,  in  former  days,  occasionally 
practised,  and  (what  is  the  most  important  point)  was  not  regarded 
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with  any  great  horror.  By  some  it  has  been  supposed  that  this 
custom  originated  in  the  fury  of  revengeful  hostility ; by  others,  in 
the  cravings  of  hunger  during  seasons  of  famine.  But  the  natives  of 
New  Holland,  who  are  quite  as  ferocious  as  the  Polynesians,  and  who 
frequently  sulfer  severely  from  the  want  of  food,  are  not  cannibals. 

There  is,  iu  the  minds  of  most  men,  savage  as  well  as  civilized,  a 
certain  notion  of  sanctity  attached  to  the  dead  body  of  a human  being, 
— a feeling  of  dread  and  repugnance  at  the  idea  of  touching  or  dis- 
turbing a corpse, — which  no  effort  can  altogether  vanquish.  This 
feeling,  however,  appears  hardly  to  exist  among  the  people  of  these 
islands,  as  is  apparent  in  several  of  their  customs.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  mention  two.  The  Polynesians  do  not,  usually,  like  many  savage 
tribes,  torture  their  prisoners  to  death,  nor  are  they  wont,  as  a general 
thing,  to  preserve  any  part  of  the  body  of  a slain  enemy  as  a trophy, — 
though  this  is  sometimes  done.  But  it  is  their  chief  object,  and  espe- 
cial delight,  to  secure  the  corpse,  for  the  purpose  of  practising  upon  it 
every  horrible  disfigurement  which  the  imagination  can  devise.  Mr. 
Ellis*  relates  several  of  the  modes  in  use  among  them,  and  remarks 
that  some  are  too  revolting  to  be  described.  No  other  race  of  savages 
has  evinced  this  disposition  to  the  same  extent. 

The  other  custom  relates  to  the  disposal  of  their  dead.  With  most 
barbarous  tribes,  as  well  as  civilized  nations,  the  natural  repugnance 
to  the  presence  of  a corpse  is  shown  in  the  desire  to  put  it  away,  as 
soon  as  possible,  ‘‘out  of  their  sight.”  The  Polynesians  have  little  or 
none  of  this  feeling.  In  some  islands,  as  Tahiti  and  Nukuhiva,  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  are  (or  were)  exposed  on  stages  near  the  dwellings 
of  the  living;  in  others,  as  at  the  Navigator  and  Sandwich  Islands, 
they  are  buried  either  near  or  in  the  houses  of  their  friends,  and  the 
skulls,  and  sometimes  other  bones,  afterwards  taken  up  and  preserved 
as  relics.  At  New  Zealand,  the  body  is  placed  on  the  ground  in  a 
sitting  or  crouching  posture,  and  enclosed  within  the  two  halves  of  a 
canoe ; this  is  set  in  the  midst  of  their  villages,  which  are  often  made 
unapproachable  to  a foreigner  by  the  scent  of  putrefaction. 

To  a people  like  this,  in  whom  the  salutary  awe  of  death  is  so  com- 
pletely extinct,  who  are  naturally  of  a bloodthirsty  disposition,  and 
whose  religious  belief  has  nothing  of  a moral  or  elevating  tendency, 
there  is,  evidently,  no  restraint  hut  that  of  custom  to  deter  them  from 
cannibalism.  The  practice  may  have  commenced  in  some  access  of 

• Polynesian  Researches,  vol.  i.,  cliap.  xi. 
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revenge,  or  in  a season  of  famine ; but  it  is  now  continued  purely  for 
the  gratification  of  a depraved  appetite.  On  this  point  the  testimony 
of  the  natives  themselves  is  distinct  and  positive,  and  as  they  are 
aware  of  the  abhorrence  with  which  the  act  is  regarded  by  the  whites, 
there  can  be  no  good  reason  for  disbelieving  them. 

Of  the  four  Oceanic  races,  the  Polynesians  and  Melanesians  are, 
generally  speaking,  addicted  to  cannibalism,  while  among  the  natives 
of  Australia  and  Micronesia  it  is,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  unknown. 

TATTOOING. 

The  custom  of  tattooing  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Polynesians,  but  it 
deserves  mention,  as  affording  a means  of  distinguishing  the  natives 
of  the  different  groups  from  one  another.  The  word  lau,  or  tatan. 
from  which  “tattoo”  is  derived,  is  applied  to  it  in  most  of  the  islands; 
in  New  Zealand,  however,  moko,  meaning  properly  “lizard,”  or  “ser- 
pent,” is  used, — perhaps  in  reference  to  the  peculiar  curves  and 
spirals  of  which  their  tattooing  consists.  The  mode  in  which  it  is 
performed  is  nearly  the  same  everywhere.  The  colouring  matter  is  a 
mixture  of  soot,  or  powdered  charcoal,  with  water  or  oil.  This  is 
struck  into  the  skin  by  means  of  a small  implement  of  bone,  resem- 
bling a piece  of  fine-toothed  comb,  fixed  transversely  to  the  end  of  a 
short  handle,  after  the  fashion  of  an  adze.  In  New  Zealand,  instead 
of  a toothed  instrument,  a sharp  chisel  is  used,  which  renders  the 
operation  much  more  painful. 

We  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  custom  was  originally  adopted  from 
a sense  of  decency.  The  usual  dress  of  the  Navigator  Islanders  is  a 
mere  apron  of  leaves,  tied  around  the  middle  of  the  body,  which  it 
covers  only  in  front.  The  tattooing  is  applied  also  to  the  middle  of 
the  body,  from  near  the  waist  behind,  down  to  the  knees.  In  front, 
however,  the  abdomen  is  free  from  it,  except  only  a small  patch  over 
the  navel.  When  asked  why  this  spot  was  tattooed,  they  replied,  that 
as  it  was  the  part  which  was  connected  with  the  womb  before  birth, 
they  were  ashamed  to  leave  it  uncovered, — showing  clearly  the  feel- 
ing which  had  given  origin  to  the  custom.  The  general  effect,  at  a 
little  distance,  is  to  give  the  person  the  appearance  of  being  dressed 
in  short,  dark-blue  drawers. 

The  Tonga  tattoo  is  the  same  with  the  Samoan ; for  though  their 
usual  dress,  which  is  a wrapper  of  bark-cloth,  entirely  conceals  it, 
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yet  in  rainy  weather,  or  when  at  sea,  or  obliged  to  wade  in  the  water, 
they  wear  the  tilt  or  leaf-apron  of  the  other  group. 

At  New  Zealand  the  climate  generally  requires  the  body  to  be 
covered,  and  the  face  is  therefore  the  only  place  on  which  the  tattoo- 
ing would  be  commonly  seen.  As  it  is  not  needed  for  the  purposes 
of  decency,  it  is  applied  merely  for  ornament.  The  style  which  they 
prefer  consists  of  numerous  spiral  and  curving  lines,  drawn  with  great 
exactness,  care  being  taken  to  make  the  marking  of  one  side  of  the 
face  correspond  to  that  of  the  other.  The  breast  and  thighs  are  fre- 
quently tattooed  in  a similar,  though  less  elaborate  manner. 

At  the  Society  Islands  also,  the  tattoo  serves  merely  for  ornament. 
The  body,  from  the  waist  to  the  knee,  is  covered  by  the  pareu  or 
wrapper.  It  is,  therefore,  above  and  below  this  that  the  marking  is 
most  elaborately  applied.  This  varies  a good  deal,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  person  tattooed.  Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  mark  is  a number 
of  parallel  curving  lines,  which  spread  out  on  each  side  of  the  spine, 
as  the  leaflets  of  a palm  from  the  stem.  Heavy  masses  of  black  are 
also  imprinted  on  tho  thighs  and  nates,  though  these  are  covered  by 
the  dress, — referring  us,  at  once,  to  the  Samoan  origin  of  the  custom. 

The  Rarotongans,  we  were  told,  cover  the  body  with  chequer-work 
and  cross-lines,  somewhat  like  those  of  a Guernsey  frock. 

The  people  of  the  Low  Archipelago  seem  to  have  different  fashions. 
Some  were  tattooed  like  those  of  Tahiti.  The  men  of  Anaa  or  Chain 
Island  were  thickly  covered  over  the  body,  but  not  the  face,  with 
lines  crossing  one  another,  similar  (according  to  a note  made  at  the 
time)  “ to  the  checked-shirts  worn  by  sailors,”— consequently  not 
unlike  the  mode  of  Rarotonga.  The  people  of  the  eastern  or  inde- 
pendent islands  (as  Clermont  Tonnerre,  Searle’s,  and  the  Disappoint- 
ment Islands)  had  no  tattooing  or  marking  of  any  description. 

The  Marquesans  are  tattooed  from  head  to  foot,  some  of  the  elder 
men  being  completely  blackened  by  the  abundance  of  the  adornment. 
The  most  common  style  is  that  of  broad  heavy  stripes  across,  or  par- 
tially crossing,  the  face  and  body,  with  small  intervals  between  them. 
But  squares,  circles,  and  various  fantastic  figures  are  also  used. 

The  Sandwich  Islanders  tattoo  comparatively  little,  and  in  a per- 
fectly arbitrary  style.  It  is  common  for  individuals  to  have  figures 
of  animals  or  inanimate  objects  imprinted  on  some  part  of  the  body, 
but  this  is  not  universal.  In  former  times  persons  frequently  had 
themselves  tattooed  as  a token  of  mourning  at  the  death  of  a friend  or 
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a chief;  and  some,  by  way  of  evincing  their  extreme  sorrow,  applied 
it  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  in  which  case  the  operation  must  have  pro- 
duced great  pain. 

The  women,  at  most  of  the  islands,  uso  this  ornament  very  spar- 
ingly. The  back  of  the  hand  is  frequently  marked  so  as  to  resemble 
an  open-worked  glove.  Sometimes  the  feet  are  similarly  imprinted, 
and  at  New  Zealand  the  lips  are  so  completely  covered  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  being  painted  blue. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  CLOTH. 

Many  tribes,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  have  the  art  of  making 
a kind  of  cloth  from  the  bark  of  a tree.  That  which  is  peculiar  in 
the  Polynesian  custom,  is  merely  the  mode  adopted,  which  is  common 
to  all  the  islands  except  New  Zealand.  It  consists  in  peeling  off 
strips  of  the  bark  of  the  paper-mulberry  or  of  the  breadfruittree, 
which  are  divested  of  the  outer  cuticle,  and  after  being  soaked  for  a 
t\me  in  water,  are  laid  upon  a smooth  plank,  and  beaten  out,  by 
repeated  blows  of  a mallet,  to  a substance  not  unlike  thick  but  flexi- 
ble paper;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  so  fine  as  to  resemble  gauze. 
The  strips  are  united  by  overlaying  their  edges  and  treating  them 
together.  The  mallet  nsed,  called  every  where  ike  or  fe,  is  a stick 
rather  more  than  a foot  in  length,  and  five  or  six  inches  in  circum- 
ference,— cither  square,  or,  in  some  islands,  nearly  round,  and  creased 
or  channelled  with  parallel  grooves  from  one  end  to  the  other.  At 
New  Zealand,  where  these  trees  are  not  found,  and  where,  moreover, 
a better  defence  from  the  rigour  of  the  climate  is  required,  the  people 
braid  their  mats  from  the  leaves  of  a flax-plant  indigenous  to  the 
country  (phormium  tenax),  aud  also  manufacture  from  it  a kind  of 
yarn  or  thread,  of  which  they  weave,  by  hand,  mantles  or  blankets, 
which  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  products  of  a loom. 

CANOES. 

The  usual  form  of  the  Polynesian  canoe  is  well  known.  Its  pecu- 
liarities are  the  outrigger — a slender  log  of  wood  lying  in  the  water 
parallel  to  the  canoe,  to  which  it  is  fastened,  to  preveut  it  from  upset- 
ting,— and  the  triangular  sail  of  matting,  broad  at  top,  when  it  is 
drawn  up  to  the  mast,  and  narrowing  to  a point  at  the  bottom  where 
it  is  fastened  to  the  prow.  New  Zealand  again  constitutes  an  excep- 
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tion,  the  canoes  there  having  no  outriggers,  a peculiarity  which  is 
explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  great  size  of  the  trees  on  this 
island  enables  the  natives  to  make  their  canoes  of  sufficient  breadth 
of  beam  not  to  require  this  contrivance.  At  the  Gambier  Group  it  is 
remarkable  that  canoes  are  unknown ; their  place  is  poorly  supplied 
by  rafts,  made  of  logs  and  poles  lashed  together,  and  propelled  by 
paddles  or  sails. 

At  the  Friendly  Islands,  the  proper  Polynesian  canoe  is  rarely 
used.  They  have  instead  a kind  differing  in  one  very  important 
respect,  namely,  in  being  made  to  sail  with  either  end  foremost. 
When  a Samoan  or  Tahitian  voyager  desires  to  change  his  course,  or 
“ tack,”  he  shifts  the  sail  from  one  side  of  his  vessel  to  the  other,  and 
that  which  was  before  tho  windward  side  becomes  the  leeward.  But 
a Friendly  Islander  carries  his  sail  from  one  end  of  his  canoe  to  the 
other,  and  that  which  was  before  the  prow  becomes  the  stern, — the 
same  side  remaining  always  to  windward.  The  Tonga  people  say 
that  they  borrowed  this  model  from  the  Feejee  Group,  where  it  is  the 
only  one  in  use.  It  is  also  found  throughout  the  Micronosian  Archi- 
pelago, and  it  is  doubtful  to  which  of  tho  two  western  races  the 
invention  is  properly  to  be  ascribed.  Many  of  the  canoes  are  very 
large,  especially  tho  double  ones,  which  are  sometimes  eighty  or 
ninety  feet  long,  and  capable  of  carrying  two  hundred  men. 

WEAPONS. 

The  arms  principally  employed  by  the  Polynesians  are  the  club, 
the  spear,  and  the  sling.  The  club  is  generally  made  of  some  hard 
wood,  and  is  about  four  feet  long.  In  New  Zealand  only,  smaller 
clubs  or  maces  made  of  stone  are  common.  The  spear  is  used  either 
for  thrusting  or  darting,  in  the  latter  of  which  exercises  the  natives 
are  very  expert,  though  they  make  uso  of  no  artificial  means  for 
increasing  the  impetus  of  the  cast,  like  the  throwing-stick  of  the  New 
Hollanders,  or  the  knotted  string  of  the  natives  of  Mallicollo.  It  is 
remarkable  that  on  none  of  the  islands  of  Polynesia  is  the  bow  in- 
cluded by  the  people  among  their  weapons  of  war,  though  they  make 
use  of  it  in  their  sports. 


KAVA-DRINK1NG. 

The  only  other  custom  upon  which  we  shall  touch,  as  distinctive  of 
this  race,  is  the  use  of  a beverage  termed  kava  or  'ava,  a name  given 
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also  to  the  plant  from  which  it  is  obtained.  This  plant  is  known  to 
botanists  as  th e piper  metkysticum,  and  is  found  on  all  the  high  islands 
of  the  Pacific  within  the  tropics.  The  liquor  is  an  infusion  of  the 
root  prepared  after  a manner  any  thing  but  consonant  with  our  ideas 
of  cleanliness.  It  is  first  chewed,  several  persons  being  usually 
engaged  at  the  same  time  in  this  part  of  the  operation.  The  morsels, 
as  they  are  masticated,  are  placed  in  a shallow  wooden  bowl,  and 
when  a sufficient  quantity  has  been  thus  prepared,  water  is  poured 
upon  it ; after  which  the  infusion  is  strained  through  a mesh  of  the 
fibres  which  form  the  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  and  it  is  then  ready  for 
drinking.  The  immediate  effects  are  narcotic  and  stupifying.  When 
drunk  to  excess,  it  is  destructive  to  both  the  bodily  and  mental  powers. 
The  individual  becomes  afflicted  with  a general  weakness  and  hebe- 
tude; the  mind  is  obscured,  the  flesh  gradually  wastes  away,  and,  in 
this  last  stage,  the  skin  becomes  covered  with  a white  scurf  repulsive 
both  to  the  sight  and  the  touch.  It  is  not  known  that  any  persons 
die  from  this  cause  alone ; but  many  are,  no  doubt,  carried  off,  while 
in  this  weak  condition,  by  diseases  from  which,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, they  would  have  recovered. 

The  liquor,  however,  may  be  drunk  in  moderation,  without  pro- 
ducing these  injurious  effects.  In  Samoa  and  Tonga,  the  “ kava- 
parties,”  or  assemblies  of  chiefs  for  drinking,  are  occasions  of  much 
state,  and  many  ceremonies  are  practised  in  preparing  and  serving 
the  drink.  In  the  eastern  groups,  this  formality  is  dispensed  with, 
but  the  beverage  is  still  considered  one  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the 
chiefs,  for  whom  the  plant  is  usually  sacred  or  tabu. 


MELANESIA. 

The  race  of  Oceanic  negroes,  either  pure,  or  mixed  with  other 
races,  occupies  the  large  island  of  New  Guinea,  with  Arroo,  Waygeoo. 
Mysol,  and  the  interior  of  the  Moluccas  on  the  west,  and  New  Bri- 
tain, New  Ireland,  the  Louisiade,  the  Solomon  Isles,  the  New  He- 
brides, and  New  Caledonia  on  the  east.  The  western  portion  of  this 
region  forms  a part  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  bordering  upon 
the  large  islands  inhabited  by  the  Malay  race.  The  result  of  the 
constant  and  long-continued  intercourse  here  maintained  between  the 
two  races,  has  been  to  people  this  portion  of  Melanesia  with  a hybrid 
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variety  called  Papttas.*  They  are  true  mulattoes,  of  a reddish-brown 
complexion,  with  abundance  of  twisted  and  frizzled  hair,  which  has 
procured  them  the  epithet  of  mop-headed.  They  inhabit  not  only 
Waygeoo,  Arroo,  and  Mysol,  but  also  the  eastern  extremity,  and  most 
of  the  northern  coast  of  New  Guinea.  All  the  vocabularies  which 
have  been  taken  of  the  dialects  spoken  by  this  people,  show  a greater 
or  less  infusion  of  words  of  Malay  origin,  generally  much  altered  and 
disfigured. 

The  southern  coast  and  eastern  extremity  of  New  Guinea,  and  the 
islands  which  lie  near  it,  are  inhabited  by  real  negroes.  The  only 
one  whom  wo  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  was  a native  of  Erro- 
maugo,  who  had  been  brought  by  a trading  vessel  from  that  island  to 
Tonga,  when  quite  young,  and  had  forgotten  his  native  language. 
His  name  was  Noai,  and  he  called  his  island  (or  perhaps  his  town) 
Malekini.  He  was  about  five  feet  high,  slender,  and  long-limbed.  He 
had  close  woolly  hair,  a retreating  arched  forehead,  short  and  scanty 
eyebrows,  a small  snub  nose,  thick  lips  (especially  the  upper),  a 
retreating  chin,  and  that  projection  of  the  jaws  and  lower  part  of  the 
face,  which  is  one  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  negro  race. 
His  limbs  and  body  were  covered  with  short  fine  hairs,  made  conspi- 
cuous by  their  light  colour.  On  his  left  side  were  many  small  round 
cicatrices  burnt  into  the  skin,  which  he  said  was  a mode  of  marking 
common  among  his  people.  Placed  in  a crowd  of  African  blacks, 
there  was  nothing  about  hirn  by  which  he  could  have  been  distin- 
guished from  the  rest. 

There  is,  however,  considerable  difference  among  the  various  tribes 
of  Eastern  Melanesia,  caused  perhaps,  in  part,  by  physical  influences, 
and  in  part  by  a mixture  with  their  Polynesian  neighbours.  In 
Tanna,  an  island  southeast  of  Erromango,  we  find  a larger  and 
stronger  race,  with  a skin  not  quite  so  dark.  On  this  island  two 
languages  are  spoken,  and  we  were  assured,  by  good  authority,  that 
one  of  them  was  like  that  of  Erromango,  and  the  other  similar  to  the 
dialect  of  the  Friendly  Islands.  About  five  miles  distant  from  the 
cast  coast  of  Tanna  is  the  small  island  of  Niua,  or  Immer,  inhabited 
by  a yellow  race,  of  the  pure  Polynesian  stock.  This  name  of  Niua 
is  the  same  as  that  given  to  the  group  of  Coca's,  Good  Hope,  and  Horn 
Islands,  about  fourteen  degrees  to  the  east-northeast,  from  whence  it  is 

• See  Dr.  Pritchard's  Physical  History  of  Man,  page  22,  for  an  excellent  description 
of  this  variety  of  tlie  human  rare. 
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possible  that  the  population  of  the  small  island  was  derived.  If  so, 
the  Polynesians  are,  in  this  case,  returning  back  nearly  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  originally  proceeded. 

The  external  resemblance  which  is  found  between  the  negroes  of 
the  Pacific  and  those  of  Africa,  renders  the  contrast  of  their  charac- 
ters more  striking.  The  latter  are  gay,  frank,  social,  quick  of  appre- 
hension, but  deficient  in  steadiness  and  resolution,  and  prone  to 
sensuality.  The  Melanesians  are,  in  every  respect,  the  reverse  of 
this  description, — sullen,  shy,  treacherous,  indocile,  stubborn,  and  of 
a cold  temperament  A constant  suspicion,  the  offspring  of  a continual 
fear  of  treachery,  is  displayed,  not  only  in  their  dealings  with  stran- 
gers, but  between  members  of  the  same  tribe,  and  even  of  the  same 
family.  The  Polynesians  rarely  carry  arms,  except  in  time  of  war ; 
a Feejeean  (the  most  civilized  of  the  Melanesians)  is  rarely  without 
them.  A lack  of  enterprise,  or  rather  a strong  aversion  to  quitting 
their  homes,  is  a universal  characteristic.  Although  the  Feejee 
Group,  tho  New  Hebrides,  and  the  Solomon  Isles,  have  been,  during 
the  last  forty  years,  frequently  visited  by  ships,  we  know  of  no  in- 
stance in  which  a native  has  voluntarily  entered  on  board  one  as  a 
sailor. 

We  shall  only  notice  here  a few  of  the  arts  and  customs  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  Melanesians,  reserving  other  particulars  for  the  de- 
scription of  the  Feejee  Islands. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  use  of  the  bow,  as  a weapon  of  war,  should 
be  confined  to  this  race  among  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific.  The 
others  sometimes  employ  it  in  their  sports,  but  never  in  fighting. 
This  is  one  of  those  facts  which  seem,  at  first  sight,  unaccountable, 
and  can  hardly  be  explained  on  tho  ground  of  long-established  usage 
alone. 

The  manufactory  of  a kind  of  pottery  is  an  art  common  to  nearly 
all  the  tribes  of  this  race,  and  peculiar  to  them.  The  material  is  a 
fine  blue  clay,  which  is  mixed  with  sand,  and  moulded  by  hand  to 
the  required  shape.  It  is  varnished  with  the  juice  of  a certain  nut, 
and  hardened  in  the  fire.  The  most  common  form  is  that  of  a large 
oval  pot  or  jar,  with  a small  circular  mouth.  This  is  set  in  a slanting 
position  on  a hearth,  and  used  for  boiling  their  food.  They  have  also 
water-jars  and  small  drinking  vessels  of  the  same  material. 

Tattooing  is  seldom  resorted  to  by  this  people,  as  the  darkness  of 
their  skins  would  render  the  marking  nearly  invisible.  Instead  of  it, 
they  are  accustomed  to  make,  on  the  breast  and  arms,  weals,  or  raised 
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cicatrices,  generally  produced  by  burning  the  parts  with  a pointed 
stick.  Sometimes  these  appear  as  long  unsightly  scars,  distributed 
without  regularity ; in  others,  there  are  rows  of  small  circular  spots, 
in  which  the  design  of  ornament  is  more  apparent.  A similar  mode 
of  marking  prevails  to  a much  greater  extent,  among  the  tribes  of 
central  and  southern  Africa. 

. One  circumstance,  connected  with  the  distribution  of  this  race 
among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  deserves  notice.  The  Polynesians 
are  a stronger  and  bolder  people  than  the  blacks  (not  including  the 
Feejeeans),  and  greatly  their  superiors  in  warfare.  We  find  them  in 
possession  of  three  islands,  Fotuna  (or  Erronan),  Niua  (or  Immer),  and 
Tikopia,  which  seem,  from  their  situation,  properly  to  belong  to  the 
Melanesians;  and  we  arc  naturally  induced  to  inquire,  how  it  is  that 
the  yellow  race,  after  getting  possession  of  these  islands,  has  advanced 
no  farther,  though  other  conquests,  not  more  difficult,  so  far  as  regards 
the  number  and  force  of  the  inhabitants,  would  seem  to  invite,  it. 

The  reason  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  in  all  (or  at 
least  all  the  easternmost)  of  the  islands  inhabited  by  blacks,  the  cli- 
mate is  fatal  to  the  races  whose  different  organization  is  marked  by  a 
lighter  skin.  D'Urville  endeavoured  in  vain  to  induce  some  of  the 
natives  of  Tikopia  to  accompany  him  to  Vanikoro,  an  island  only 
thirty  leagues  distant,  with  which  they  were  well  acquainted.  They 
were  afraid  that  the  air  would  kill  them.  The  experience  of  that 
navigator  proved  that  their  fears  were  but  too  well  founded.  Within 
three  weeks  after  his  arrival  at  Vanikoro,  forty  of  his  men  wore 
attacked  by  the  fever,  and  several  died.  In  1830,  a vessel  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  with  nearly  two  hundred  natives  on  board,  visited 
Erromango  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  sandal-wood.  They  remained 
there  five  weeks;  and,  so  rapid  and  powerful  were  the  effects  of  the 
poisonous  miasmata,  that  only  twenty  returned  to  Oahu.* 

It  is,  no  doubt,  to  this  peculiarity  of  their  climate  that  the  Melane- 
sians are  indebted  for  the  unmolested  possession  of  many  of  their 
islands.  Fotuna,  Niua,  and  Tikopia  are  uot  affected  by  the  noxious 
inilucnccs,  whatever  these  may  bo.  They  arc  small,  high  islands, — 
mere  inouutains  rising  out  of  the  water, — and  thns  exposed,  in  every 
part,  to  the  constant  and  salubrious  winds  of  the  tropical  seas, — a fact 
which  may  account  for  this  exemption. 

* Jarvis"*  History  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  p.  290. 
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VITI,  OR  THE  FEEJEE  OROUP. 

This  group  is  an  archipelago  of  islands  of  various  sizes,  about  one 
hundred  of  which  are  inhabited.  Two  of  them  are  so  much  larger 
than  the  rest,  that  the  natives  do  not  apply  to  them  the  term  “island” 
(anu),  but  call  them  by  that  which  signifies  “ land”  or  “ continent” 
( vanua ).  These  are  Vili-levu  (great  Feejee),  and  Vanua-levu  (great 
land).  They  are  nearly  equal  in  size,  containing  each  about  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  square  miles.  Viti-levu  has,  however,  the  greatest 
extent  of  habitable  land,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  most  powerful  states, 
most  of  the  other  islands  being  more  or  less  subject  to  it.  Next  to 
these  two,  in  size  and  importance,  though  far  inferior  in  both  respects, 
are  Vuna  and  Kandavu,  the  former  situated  to  the  east  of  Vanua-levu, 
and  the  latter  to  the  south  of  Viti-levu.  They  contain  botween  one 
hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred  square  miles  each.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  group  consists  of  an  extensive  chain  of  small  islands,  lying 
in  a direction  from  north-northwest  to  south-southeast.  The  principal 
are  Vatiki,  Onggta,  Vuldngi , Kambbra,  Namtika,  Mbthe,  Lakfmba, 
NaiAu,  Thithia,  Tuviilha,  Mango,  Vanua-mbalavu. , Kanathfa,  Nai- 
lomba,  Kambia,  and  Kambe.  Most  of  these  are  surrounded  by  ex- 
tensive reefs.  In  the  interior  sea,  between  this  chain  and  the  two 
large  islands,  are  several  of  considerable  size,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant are  Koro,  Mokungal,  Ovolau, , Moturlki,  Mballki,  Navial, 
Ngau,  Moala , Tot&ia,  and  Maliiku.  Between  Viti-levu  and  Kandavu 
are  Mbengga,  Mamuka,  and  Valulele,  the  first  of  which  is  celebrated  in 
the  mythology  and  history  of  the  group.  Finally,  west  and  north- 
west of  Viti-levu  extends  the  Asaua  chain,  composed  of  numerous 
islands,  the  largest  of  which  are  Asaua,  Macitt,  Vina,  Waia,  and 
Malolo.  This  Viwa  must  not  be  confounded  with  another  and 
smaller  island  of  that  name  off  the  east  coast  of  Viti-levu,  and  the 
Namuka  near  Mbengga  must  be  distinguished  from  that  near  La- 
kemba. 

Concerning  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  group,  the  estimates 
differ  considerably,  owing  chiefly  to  the  diverse  accounts  as  to  the 
population  of  the  interior.  The  lowest  computation  makes  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  souls,  of  which  the  two  large  islands  are 
supposed  to  have  forty  thousand  each,  and  the  remainder  to  be  distri- 
buted throughout  the  smaller  islands,  nearly  in  proportion  to  their 
relative  sizes.  If,  however,  the  interior  of  the  large  islands  is  as 
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densely  inhabited  as  some  suppose,  the  sum  total  would  bo  increased 
by  thirty  or  forty  thousand. 

PHYSICAL  TRAITS. 

The  Feejeeans  are  a people  of  the  medium  stature,  with  nearly  as 
great  variety  of  figure  as  is  found  in  nations  of  the  Caucasian  race. 
The  chiefs  are  usually  tall  and  well-formed,  owing  probably  to  the  care 
taken  of  their  nurture,  and  to  the  influence  of  blood.  The  common 
people  are  somewhat  inferior,  yet  there  are  fewer  small  and  ungainly 
figures  among  them  than  among  the  lower  order  of  Europeans. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Feejeeans  contrast  very  unfavourably  with 
their  neighbours  of  the  Polynesian  stock.  They  lack  the  full,  rounded 
limbs  and  swelling  muscles  which  give  such  elegance  to  the  forms  of 
the  Friendly  and  Navigator  Islanders.  They  are  generally  large- 
jointed,  aud  the  calf  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  thigh.  The  neck  is 
also  too  short  for  due  proportion,  and  the  whole  figure  wants  elegance 
and  softness  of  outline.  Their  movements  and  attitudes  are,  conse- 
quently, less  easy  and  graceful  than  those  of  the  Polynesians.  They 
are  nevertheless  a strong  race ; their  war-clubs  are  ponderous,  and  are 
wielded  with  great  power,  and  they  can  carry  very  heavy  burdens. 

The  Feejeean  physiognomy  differs  from  that  of  the  Polynesians,  not 
so  much  in  any  particular  feature,  as  in  a general  debasement  of  the 
whole,  and  a decided  approximation  towards  the  forms  characteristic 
of  the  negro  race.  The  head  is  usually  broad  in  the  occipital  region 
(which  they  consider  a great  beauty),  and  narrows  towards  the  top 
and  in  front, — the  forehead,  though  often  of  good  height,  appearing 
compressed  at  the  sides.  The  eyes  are  black  and  set  rather  deep,  but 
never  obliquely.  The  nose  is  not  large,  and  is  generally  a good  deal 
flattened  ; the  nostrils  are  often  larger  laterally  than  forwards,  and  the 
nose  is  then  much  depressed  at  the  upper  part  between  the  eyes. 
The  mouth  is  wide,  and  the  lips,  particularly  the  upper  one,  thick. 
The  chin  varies,  but  is  most  commonly  short  and  broad.  The  jaws 
are  larger,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  face  far  more  prominent  than  in 
the  Malay  race.  The  cheek-bones,  also,  project  forwards  as  in  the 
negro,  and  not  laterally,  as  in  the  Mongol  variety ; notwithstanding 
which,  the  narrowness  of  the  forehead  at  the  temples  gives  a greater 
width  to  the  face  at  the  malar  region  than  elsewhere.  The  whole 
face  is  longer  and  thinner  than  among  the  Polynesians. 

The  hair  is  neither  straight  nor  woolly,  but  may  be  properly  desig- 
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nated  as  frizzled.  When  allowed  to  grow  without  interference,  it 
appears  in  numerous  spiral  locks,  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length, 
spreading  out  on  all  sides  of  the  head.  Sometimes  these  curls  arc 
seen  much  longer,  falling  down  to  the  middle  of  the  back.  It  is, 
however,  very  seldom  allowed  to  grow  naturally.  The  young  boys 
have  it  cut  very  close,  and  sometimes  shaved  to  the  skin,  like  the 
Tahitians.  In  girls,  before  marriage,  it  is  allowed  to  grow  long,  and 
is  coloured  white  by  washing  it  with  a solution  of  lime,  except  a 
portion  around  the  crown,  which  is  plastered  with  a black  pigment. 
After  marriage,  it  is  either  cut  to  the  length  of  ono  or  two  inches,  or 
frizzled  out  like  that  of  the  men ; in  both  cases  it  is  frequently  soaked 
in  colouring  liquids,  either  red  or  black.  The  men  in  general  have 
their  hair  dressed  so  as  to  form  an  immense  semi-globular  mass, 
covering  the  top,  back,  and  sides  of  the  head.  The  arrangement  of 
this  chevelure  is  performed  for  the  chiefs  by  professional  barbers,  and 
is  a work  of  great  labour.  Six  hours  are  sometimes  occupied  in  dress- 
ing a head,  and  the  process  is  repeated  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
weeks.  It  is  probably  to  guard  against  disarranging  this  work,  that 
the  piece  of  bamboo  which  is  placed  under  the  neck  in  sleeping  is 
employed,  instead  of  the  ordinary  pillow.  For  the  same  purpose,  the 
natives  usually  wear,  during  the  day,  a gala  or  kerchief  of  very  thin 
gauze-like  paper-cloth,  which  is  thrown  over  the  hair  and  tied  closely 
around  the  head,  so  as  to  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  a turban. 

The  colour  of  the  Feejecans  is  a chocolate-brown,  or  a hue  midway 
between  the  jet-black  of  the  negro,  and  the  brownish  yellow  of  the 
Polynesian.  There  are,  however,  two  shades  very  distinctly  marked, 
like  the  blonde  and  brunette  complexions  in  the  white  race,  besides 
all  the  intermediate  gradations.  In  one  of  these  shades  the  brown 
predominates,  and  in  the  other  the  copper.  They  do  not  belong  to 
distinct  castes  or  classes,  but  are  found  indiscriminately  among  all 
ranks  and  in  all  tribes.  The  natives  are  aware  of  the  distinction,  and 
call  the  lighter-coloured  people  Yiti  ndamundamu,  “ red  Feejeeaus,” 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  regard  it  as  any  thing  which  requires  or 
admits  of  explanation.  These  red-skinned  natives  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Tonga-  l ift,  or  individuals  of  mixed  Tongan  and 
Feejeean  blood,  of  whom  there  are  many  on  some  parts  of  the  group. 

CHARACTER. 

It  is  not  a little  remarkable  that  though  the  Feejecans  are  an  in- 
genious, shrewd,  quick-witted  people,  surpassing  the  Polynesians  in 
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their  knowledge  of  various  arts,  and  having  a more  regular  and  arti- 
ficial system  of  government,  they  are  yet  spoken  of  by  all  voyagers 
as  savages,  and  uniformly  treated  as  such,  while  the  Polynesians  are 
regarded  rather  as  a semi-civilized  race.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  this  distinction,  so  universally  and  involuntarily  made,  is  a just 
one.  Vet  it  is  difficult  to  perceive,  at  the  first  view,  the  grounds  on 
which  it  rests.  We  shall  be  told  that  civilization  belongs  to  the 
character  more  than  to  the  intellect ; but  granting  this  to  be  correct, 
we  may  still  be  at  a loss  to  discover  in  what  respect  the  Feejeeans 
are  inferior  to  the  Polynesians.  The  portrait  which  we  have  had  to 
draw  of  the  latter  is  by  no  means  prepossessing.  If  the  Feejeeans  are 
ferocious  in  war,  without  natural  affection,  parricides  and  cannibals, 
there  are  few  of  the  Polynesian  tribes  to  whom  the  same  description 
will  not  apply.  That  proneness  to  sensuality,  moreover,  which  is 
common  among  the  latter  is  wanting  in  the  former,  and  the  domestic 
ties  are  more  sacred  among  them. 

The  truth  perhaps  is,  that  the  difference  in  the  character,  as  in  the 
physiognomy  of  the  two  races,  lies  not  so  much  in  any  particular 
trait,  as  in  a general  debasement  of  the  whole, — a lower  grade  of 
moral  feeling,  and  a greater  activity  of  the  evil  passions.  The  Poly- 
nesians seem  to  be  cruel,  dishonest,  and  selfish,  rather  because  they 
have  always  been  so,  and  no  belter  path  has  ever  been  opened  to 
them,  than  from  any  violent  propensity  to  those  vices.  The  proof  of 
this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  a very  brief  intercourse  with  foreigners 
has,  in  mast  cases,  been  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  lay  aside  their 
worst  practices,  and  adopt  many  of  the  improvements  of  civilization. 
But  the  Feejeeans  are  by  nature  and  inclination  a bloodthirsty, 
treacherous,  and  rapacious  people.  Their  evil  qualities  do  not  lie 
merely  on  the  surface  of  the  character,  but  have  their  roots  deep  in 
their  moral  organization.  In  forty  years  of  intercourse  with  the  same 
class  of  civilized  men  to  whom  the  Polynesians  were  indebted  for 
their  earliest  instructions  in  many  valuable  arts,  they  have  learned 
from  them  nothing  but  the  use  of  firearms, — and  though  no  visiter 
can  have  failed  to  express  his  horror  at  tho  customs  of  cannibalism, 
infanticide,  and  human  sacrifice,  not  the  slightest  effect  has  been  pro- 
duced upon  the  natives.  Tho  Feejeean  may  be  said  to  differ  from 
the  Polynesian  as  the  wolf  from  the  dog ; both,  when  wild,  arc  per- 
haps equally'  fierce,  but  the  ferocity  of  the  one  may  be  easily  subdued, 
while  that  of  the  other  is  deep-seated  and  untameabie. 

One  quality,  however,  for  which  the  Feejeeans  are  eminently  dislin- 
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guished,  and  in  which  they  differ  widely  from  the  Polynesians,  is  their 
disposition  to  treachery,  and,  connected  with  it,  their  capacity  for  dis- 
simulation. During  our  intercourse  with  them,  we  had  continually 
occasion  to  observe  this  trait  in  their  dealings  with  us  and  with  one 
another.  They  live  a life  of  constant  suspicion,  no  one  daring  to  trust 
even  the  members  of  his  own  family.  A native  never  leaves  his  home 
unarmed ; and  the  peoplo  in  every  town  are  constantly  on  the  watch 
against  a sudden  invasion  from  the  neighbouring  tribes,  however 
apparently  peaceful.  Their  internal  history,  as  related  by  them- 
selves, is  full  of  instances  of  perfidy  and  treason.  The  group  is 
divided  into  a number  of  independent  states,  connected  among  them- 
selves by  peculiar  relations,  somewhat  as  in  the  little  republics  of 
ancient  Greece.  Among  these  states  constant  intrigues  and  machina- 
tions are  carried  on,  and  that  with  a degree  of  shrewdness  and  craft 
that  frequently  excited  our  astonishment.  All  the  arts  of  that  baser 
species  of  state  policy  which  we  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  the 
growth  of  a corrupt  civilization,  are  thoroughly  understood  and  con- 
tinually practised  by  this  extraordinary  race  of  savages.  To  weaken 
a rival  state  by  secretly  exciting  its  dependencies  to  revolt, — to  stir 
up  one  class  of  society  against  another,  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  their  dissensions, — to  make  an  advantageous  treaty  with  a powerful 
foe,  by  sacrificing  a weak  ally, — to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  adherents, 
by  bribing  them  with  the  anticipated  spoil  of  their  own  master, — to 
gain  a battle  before  it  is  fought,  by  tampering  with  the  leaders  of  the 
opposing  force, — all  these,  and  many  other  tricks  of  the  Machiavelinn 
school,  are  perfectly  familiar  to  the  subtle  chieftains  of  Viti.  In  treat- 
ing of  the  system  of  government  which  prevails  in  the  group,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  show  more  distinctly  the  inlluence  which  this  trait 
in  the  native  character  has  upon  their  political  relations. 

RELIGION. 

The  Feejeeans,  though  not  perhaps  so  strongly  influenced  by  the 
devotional  sentiment  as  their  eastern  neighbours,  are  yet  much  attached 
to  their  religious  observances.  Many  of  these  seem  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  Polynesians,  especially  the  tabu,  (or,  as  they  term  it, 
the  tambu,)  which  has  the  same  force  among  them  as  with  the  others, 
though  it  is  not,  perhaps,  of  such  universal  application.  Much  of  the 
Vitian  mythology  appears  to  be  also  of  Tongau  derivation. 
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According  to  the  universal  belief  of  the  natives,  the  supreme  deity, 
and  governor  of  their  island-world,  is  a being  termed  Ndengti.  Ho  is 
represented  as  having  the  form  of  a serpent  in  the  head  and  one  side 
of  the  body,  while  the  rest  is  made  of  stone,  by  which  he  is  rendered 
immortal.  His  residence  is  in  a cave,  in  the  mountains  of  Viti-levu, 
at  a place  called  Nakauvandra,  nearly  opposite  to  Mbua,  or  Sandal- 
wood Bay.  Earthquakes  are  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  god 
shifting  his  position, — and  one  of  the  thimbis , or  distiehs,  which  the 
natives  frequently  sing  in  their  dances,  refers  to  this  belief : — 

Vukivubi  bo  Xdeyei,  Ndengci  turns  over, 

Iai-alu  a vanua.  The  earth  trembles. 

The  natives  say  that  an  earthquake  is  invariably  followed  by  a season 
of  fertility ; and  they  believe  that  when  Ndengei  is  prevailed  upon,  by 
their  prayers,  to  put  an  end  to  a famine,  he  does  so  by  turning  himself 
over,  and  thus  causing  the  earth  to  shake.  Scarcities  they  suppose  to 
be  produced  by  the  malign  interference  of  the  inferior  deities,  who 
pray  to  Ndengei  for  food,  until  the  trees  arc  stripped  of  their  fruits  to 
supply  them. 

No  one  knows  the  origin  of  Ndengei.  He  wras  first  seen  on  the 
beach  at  Ra,  in  the  form  of  a man,  dressed  in  the  native  girdle  of  most, 
or  paper-cloth,  with  long  trains  of  it  hanging  to  the  earth,  as  is  the 
custom  among  the  chiefs.  Not  being  recognised  and  worshipped  at 
that  place,  lie  went  to  Mbengga,  where  he  was  first  discovered  to  be 
a god.  But  the  land  was  stony,  and  he  did  not  like  it.  He  looked 
towards  Kandavu,  but  would  not  dwell  there.  Ho  then  went  over 
to  Rewa,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  that  district.  Soon  after  this,  a 
powerful  god,  by  name  lYainut,  came  from  Tonga  to  Rewa,  and  to 
him  Ndengei  resigned  the  government  of  that  town,  on  condition  of 
always  receiving  for  himself  the  choicest  parts  of  all  kinds  of  food 
(such  as  the  head  of  the  pig  and  tortoise,  &c.)  After  living  awhile  in 
this  situation,  Ndengei  had  an  attack  of  leprosy,  and  determined  to 
remove  to  Vernta,  which  has  ever  since  been  considered  impregnable. 
Hero  he  resolved  to  bo  no  more,  seen  by  men,  and  for  this  purpose 
took  the  form  of  a serpent,  as  before  related. 

According  to  one  account,  the  natives  hold  that  Ndengei  created 
the  first  man  and  woman,  though  of  what  materials  they  do  not  say. 
This  story,  however,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  general  belief  that  the 
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god  did  not  make  his  appearance  till  after  the  islands  were  peopled, 
and  that  he  first  ruled,  in  human  shape,  over  some  of  the  towns, — a 
story  which  reminds  us  of  the  Cretan  Jove. 

Thus  far  the  creed  of  all  the  islanders  is  the  same.  All,  likewise, 
hold  that  Ndengei  has  a son,  who  stands  at  the  door  of  his  cave  to 
receive  the  prayers  which  are  addressed  to  his  father,  and  to  act  as 
mediator  between  him  and  the  suppliants.  But  the  name  given  to 
this  son  varies  in  every  important  district.  In  Rewa  it  is  Maulu;  in 
Mbau,  Komai-namithrrethere ; in  Ovolau,  Rakavonu ; in  Mathuata, 
Rathinathina ; in  Somusomu,  Komai-natacusara ; and  in  Lakcmba 
there  are  supposed  to  be  two, — Tokui-ramle  and  Tui-Lakemka.  In 
fact,  except  in  the  circumstance  of  there  being  a single  supreme  ruler 
over  the  whole  group,  the  celestial  government  of  the  Feejcc  Islands 
appears  to  be  modelled  after  the  terrestrial.  Each  principal  state  has 
its  own  presiding  deity,  who  is  usually  a son  of  Ndengei.  The  infe- 
rior districts  are  ruled  and  protected  by  subordinate  deities,  who  are 
commonly  grandchildren  of  the  god ; while  every  village  has  its  own 
tutelar  spirit,  who  is  perhaps  a still  more  distant  descendant  of  the 
supreme  divinity,  though  this  is  not  certain.  Furthermore,  the  same 
political  relations  which  prevail  between  the  different  states,  are  also 
found  among  their  governing  deities.  Thus,  Somusomu,  though  to  a 
certain  degree  independent,  owns  a kind  of  inferiority  to  Mbau,  and 
may  be  termed  a tributary  ally.  This  the  natives  ascribe  to  the  fact 
that  at  some  former  period  the  great  spirit  of  Somusomu  (whose 
polysyllabic  name  need  not  be  repeated)  met  the  great  spirit  of  Mbau 
half-way  between  their  respective  dominions,  fought  with  him,  was 
conquered,  and  thereupon  proceeded  to  the  mbtire,  or  temple,  of  his 
antagonist,  and  made  over  to  him  the  town  of  Somusomu,  giving  him 
the  lama,  or  salute,  as  a superior.  This  tradition  probably  refers  to 
some  victory  gained  in  early  times  by  the  naval  forces  of  Mbau  over 
those  of  Somusomu. 

Besides  the  gods  of  districts  and  towns,  they  have  others  who  are 
the  deities  of  particular  classes  or  professions,  as  Utikola , the  god  of 
carpenters,  Rakavonu,  of  fishermen.  They  have  also  mischievous  and 
malignant  spirits,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  petty  evils 
which  afflict  men.  On  Lakemba,  according  to  Mr.  Cargill,  there  is 
an  individual  known  as  Mata-kabu,  god-seer,  whose  business  it  is  to 
discover  and  thwart  the  machinations  of  these  spirits.  The  office  is 
held  by  but  one  person  at  a time,  and  is  hereditary.  The  natives  also 
pay  divine  honours  to  disembodied  souls,  particularly  those  of  their 
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ancestors;  and  certain  animals,  as  the  shark,  land-crab,  serpent, 
hawk,  &c.,  arc  considered  sacred,  and  reverenced,  not  as  being 
themselves  divine,  but  as  the  property  of  divinities. 

There  are  still  other  deities  whose  offices  and  attributes  are  con- 
nected with  the  native  belief  respecting  the  future  state  of  the  soul. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  one  who  approaches  to  the  vulgar  idea 
of  the  devil.  He  is  called  by  such  as  worship  him,  who  are  not  many, 
Ratu-mbati-ndua,  or  the  one-toothed  lord  ; others  speak  of  him  as  the 
kalmt  kana,  devouring  god,  or  kalou  tha,  evil  deity  ; and  in  Lakemba 
he  is  commonly  termed  Samit-ialo,  or  destroyer  of  souls.  He  has  the 
form  of  a man,  with  wings  in  place  of  arms,  provided  with  claws  to 
snatch  his  victims.  He  has  a tooth  so  large  that,  as  the  natives  say, 
when  he  is  lying  in  his  house  it  goes  over  tho  roof.  He  flies  through 
the  air,  emitting  sparks  of  fire,  like  a meteor.  He  is  said  to  roast  in  a 
fire  and  eat  the  souls  of  men  who  are  delivered  over  to  him  by  the 
supreme  divinity.* 

The  general  belief  of  the  Feejeeans  seems  to  be  that  the  soul  passes 
through  two  states  or  conditions  of  future  existence  before  it  under- 
goes its  final  destiny, — annihilation.  The  first  of  these  is  a residence, 
for  an  indefinite  period,  in  some  place  upon  the  earth,  (termed  thimba- 
thimba,)  which  is  a kind  of  terrestrial  elysium.  Nearly  every  island 
and  large  district  has  its  own  place  of  souls.  From  tlieuce  the  spirit 
descends  to  the  Mbulu,  or  infernal  regions,  situated  beneath  the  earth, 
where  it  remains  until  its  extinction.  In  some  places  it  would  appear 
that  the  second  stage  is  omitted,  and  in  others  it  is  placed  beneath  the 
sea.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  in  these  instances  our  information 
was  imperfect,  as  we  were  assured  that  the  natives  generally  believe 
in  both  the  earthly  elysium  and  the  subterranean  hades. 

At  Rewa  the  word  bthia  was  given  to  us  as  the  term  for  annihila- 
tion, or  the  doom  to  which  the  spirit  is  finally  subjected.  At  La- 
kemba, according  to  Mr.  Cargill,  Lotliia  is  the  name  of  the  sovereign 
of  Mbulu,  under  whom  the  souls  undergo  this  destiny. 

The  people  of  Vanua-levu  believe  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  repair 
to  a point  of  land  near  Sandal-wood  Bay,  termed  Thombathomba, 
from  whence  they  pass  down  into  the  sea,  where  they  are  received  by 
the  two  canoes  of  Rokona  and  Rokola.  When  it  is  stormy  weather, 
with  thunder,  rain,  and  high  winds,  the  natives  say  that  their  canoes 

* The  ides  of  this  being  has  evidently  been  grafted  by  the  Feejeeans  on  rise  Polynesian 
mythology,  in  which  there  is  nothing  of  tho  sort.  See  elsewhere  the  account  given  of  the 
evil  spirit,  us  imagined  by  the  Australian  aborigines. 
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are  getting  under  way.  Their  destination  was  not  stated  ; but  it  is 
presumed  to  be  a “city  of  spirits, ” which  is  said  to  exist  beneath  the 
water,  in  what  is  called  the  Great  Channel  (Ndaveta-levu),  between 
Moturiki  and  Mbau.  It  is  governed  by  a god  called  Tui-Ndaveta- 
levu.  When  the  natives  pass  through  this  channel,  they  take  off 
their  turbans  ( sala ) in  token  of  reverence,  and  scrupulously  avoid 
throwing  any  filth  into  the  water.  Many  of  their  traditions,  of  which 
they  have  an  immense  number,  refer  to  this  passage. 

A very  extraordinary  part  of  the  Vitian  creed,  is  that  which  gives 
not  only  to  the  lower  animals  (or  at  least  to  such  as  consort  with  man), 
but  also  to  inanimate  objects,  a future  existence.  Thus  they  have 
their  Ihimbalhimba  ni  kuli,  ni  vrnka,  ni  mu,  or  elysiums  for  dogs,  pigs, 
cocoa-nuts,  &c.  These  are  usually  on  some  inaccessible  or  desert 
rock  or  island.  Persons  who  pass  near  the  places  appropriated  to  the 
animals  pretend  to  hear  the  cries  of  tho  ghostly  herds;  sometimes 
they  will  say — “ There  is  a great  feast  in  such  a place don’t  you 
hear  the  squeaking  of  the  pigs  that  are  killed  and  are  coming  to  the 
thimbathimba  ?"  The  paradise  of  cocoa-nuts  for  the  island  of  Rewa  is 
at  the  village  of  Longla,  the  chief  of  which  frequently  complains  that 
he  cannot  sleep  at  night  when  there  is  a feast  on  the  island,  for  the 
noise  made  by  the  cracking  of  the  fruit. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  native  traditions  relates  to  what  is 
called  the  Waluvu  levu,  or  great  flood,  of  which  the  following  account 
was  given  by  Veindovi  (the  chief  captured  at  Rewa),  and  confirmed 
from  other  sources.  After  the  islands  had  been  peopled  by  the  first 
man  and  woman,  a great  rain  came,  and  the  waters  began  to  rise. 
Then  there  came  two  enormous  double  canoes,  commanded  one  by 
Rokoua,  the  god  of  carpenters,  and  the  other  by  his  head  workman, 
Rokola.  They  picked  up  a number  of  the  people,  and  kept  them  on 
board  until  the  flood  subsided,  when  they  deposited  them  again  on 
the  islands.  One  account  gave  the  whole  number  that  were  saved  as 
only  eight,  and  stated  that  thoy  landed  first  on  the  island  of  Mbcngga, 
the  people  of  which  entertain  a high  opinion  of  their  own  rank  and 
lineage,  as  direct  descendants  of  the  survivors.  Veindovi  said  that  in 
former  times  the  Peejeeans  always  kept  large  canoes  laid  up  in  readi- 
ness against  another  flood,  and  it  is  only  of  late  that  the  custom  has 
been  discontinued.* 

* This  statement  (which  we  heard  from  others  in  the  same  terms)  may  induce  us  to 
inquire  whether  there  might  not  have  been  some  occurrence  in  tho  actual  history  of  the 
islands  to  give  rise  to  this  tradition,  and  the  custom  here  mentioned.  On  the  7tb  of  No- 
vember, 1837,  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  traversed  from  cast  to  west  by  on  immense  wave. 
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Another  story,  which  has  been,  no  doubt,  derived  from  their  Poly- 
nesian neighbours,  refers  to  the  existence  of  an  island  called  Mburdtu, 
situated  somewhere  in  the  ocean,  but  in  what  direction  they  do  not 
know.  It  is  represented  as  a terrestrial  paradise,  in  which  every 
species  of  fruit  is  produced  without  cultivation.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, like  the  people  of  Samoa  and  Tonga,  represent  this  island 
( Pubitu ) as  the  abode  of  their  gods,  or  the  place  from  whence  their 
islands  were  peopled. 

There  is  no  regular  hierarchy  in  this  group.  Every  town  has  its 
mbete  or  priest,  whose  business  it  is  to  consult  the  gods  when  required, 
and  to  perform  various  religious  ceremonies.  In  the  capital  towns 
there  is  usually  a mbete  kcu,  or  high  priest,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  has  any  peculiar  authority  over  the  rest.  Neither  is  the  office 
hereditary,  or  confined  to  any  particular  class.  When  a priest  dies, 
some  individual  who  possesses  more  than  ordinary  shrewdness,  and 
desires  to  lead  an  easy,  indolent  life,  determines  to  succeed  him.  He 
puts  on  a heavy,  melancholy  air,  and  pretends  to  dream  of  an  event 
which  is  shortly  to  occur.  lie  tells  his  dream,  and  if  the  event  turns 
out  accordingly,  the  chiefs  and  people  begin  to  consider  him  a priest. 
By  way  of  trying  him,  they  bring  him  a bowl  of  kara  (or  anggfma ) 
after  the  usual  form,  and  desire  him  to  consult  the  gods  about  some 
business  in  which  they  are  engaged.  If  he  goes  through  the  cere- 
mony to  their  satisfaction,  and  the  oracle  proves  correct,  he  is  forth- 
with installed  in  the  vacant  mbure. 

The  usual  form  of  invocation  is  as  follows.  When  a chief  wishes 
to  supplicate  a god  for  the  recovery  of  a sick  friend,  or  the  return  of 
a canoe,  or  any  desired  object,  he  takes  a root  of  kara  and  a whale's 
tooth  to  the  temple,  and  offers  them  to  the  priest  After  the  kara  has 
been  brewed  and  drunk,  the  priest  takes  the  whale's  tooth  in  his  hand, 
turns  it  over,  gazes  steadily  at  it,  and  then  appears  to  be  seized  with  a 

which,  taking  its  rise  with  (he  shock  of  an  earthquake  in  Chili,  was  felt  as  fur  as  the 
Bonin  islands.  At  the  Sandwich  Islands,  according  to  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Jarvis 
in  his  History,  p.  21,  the  water  rose,  on  the  cast  coast  of  Hawaii,  twenty  leet  above 
high-water  mark,  inundated  the  low  lands,  swept  away  govern]  villages,  and  destroyed 
many  lives.  Similar  undulations  have  been  experienced  at  these  islands  on  several 
occasions.  If  we  suppose  (what  is  no  way  improbable)  that,  at  some  time  witbin  the  last 
three  or  lour  thousand  years,  a wave  of  twice  this  height  creased  the  ocean,  and  swept 
over  the  Vitian  Islands,  it  must  have  submerged  the  whole  alluvial  plain  on  the  east  side 
of  Viti-levu,  the  most  populous  part  of  the  group.  Multitudes  would  no  doubt  be 
destroyed.  Others  would  escape  in  their  canoes,  and  as  Mbcngga  is  a mountainous 
island,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  district,  it  would  naturally  be  the  place  of  refuge  for 
many. 
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spasm,  accompanied  by  tremblings  and  involuntary  motions.  In  this 
state  of  ecstasy  lie  is  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  the  deity,  and  what 
he  says  is  looked  upon  as  the  direct  response  of  the  god  to  his 
prayers. 

A priest  frequently  pretends  to  receive  some  communication  from 
the  gods  in  his  dreams,  and  then  the  people  assemble  to  hoar  the 
message.  By  this  device  he  obtains  a drink  of  kava,  and  often  a pro- 
pitiatory present,  if  his  dreams  are  ominous  of  evil. 

All  the  people  of  a town  frequently  unite  in  olfering  a sacrifice  to 
their  tutelar  divinity,  to  secure  his  favour  and  protection,  more  espe- 
cially from  sickness.  On  such  occasions  the  chief  convenes  his 
townsmen,  and  says  to  them,  “ Let  us  make  a feast  to  the  god,  that 
we  may  not  die.”  A tambu  is  immediately  laid  upon  pigs,  turtle, 
and  some  other  provisions,  to  preserve  them  for  the  ceremony.  On 
the  day  appointed,  every  man  brings  his  pig  or  other  offering,  with  a 
whale’s  tooth,  if  he  has  one,  to  the  temple.  Here  the  chief  advances 
and  offers  his  prayer  in  behalf  of  all,  while  the  rest  present  their 
gifts.  The  priest  takes  the  whale’s  tooth  from  the  chief,  and  answers 
“ Ke  ndatou  mbula  vakandua” — We  shall  all  live  as  one,  i.  e.,  without 
exception.  He  then  supplicates  the  divinity  to  be  propitious  to  the 
people,  after  which  they  return  to  their  homes,  leaving  the  provisions 
to  be  distributed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  priest. 

Human  sacrifices  are  frequently  offered  by  the  high  chief.  They 
are  generally  prisoners  taken  in  war.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are 
slaves  procured  by  purchase  from  other  tribes.  As  these,  like  other 
sacrifices,  are  to  be  eaten  by  the  priests  and  people,  they  are  usually 
kept  for  some  time,  and  fed,  till  they  are  thought  to  be  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  victim  is  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  roasted  alive  on  heated 
stones,  after  the  usual  fashion  of  cooking.  The  body  is  then  taken 
out,  painted  as  for  a festival,  and  carried  to  the  temple  to  be  presented 
to  the  god,  after  which  it  is  cut  up  and  distributed  to  the  people. 
These  horrible  offerings  are  made  on  many  occasions,  and  frequently 
out  of  vainglory  on  the  part  of  some  chief.  At  thoso  festivals  when 
ordinary  persons  are  expected  to  bring  a pig,  Tanoa,  the  old  king  of 
Mbau,  always  presents  a human  victim.  When  he  launches  a new 
canoe,  ten  or  more  men  are  slaughtered  on  the  deck,  that  it  may  be 
soaked  with  human  blood.* 

* From  the  Rev.  David  Cargill’s  account. 
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From  these  atrocities  we  willingly  turn  to  a consideration  of  the 
system  of  civil  polity  which  prevails  in  these  islands.  We  find  here 
the  same  three  orders  as  in  most  of  the  Polynesian  groups, — those  of 
chiefs  ( turanga ),  landholders  (malaniranua),  and  common  people 
(km  si).  The  distinction  between  these  has  nothing  of  the  rigidness 
of  caste,  and  there  are  many  persons,  such  as  the  children  of  chiefs 
by  women  of  low  rank,  who  cannot  properly  be  included  in  either  of 
the  three  classes.  The  chiefs  are  at  the  head  of  affairs,  but  the  real 
strength  and  influence  of  a state  reside  in  the  mataniranua , who  are 
frequently  spoken  of  as  the  “ true  owners  of  the  land,”  ( tauki  ndina 
ni  vanua.)  Of  the  kai  si,  some  are  slaves,  who  have  become  so  by 
the  fortune  of  war,  but  the  greater  number  are  artisans  and  labourers, 
who  work  for  the  chiefs  and  landholders,  and  are  supported  by  them. 

The  group  is  not  under  a single  government,  but  is  divided  into 
several  states,  which,  though  independent,  are  yet  closely  connected 
by  various  relations  of  alliance  and  policy,  some  of  which  are  of  a 
novel  and  peculiar  nature.  The  most  important  of  these  states  nre 
Mbau,  Retva,  Naitasiri,  and  Virata,  on  tho  cast  side  of  Viti-levu, 
Mba  on  the  western  end,  Mathuata  on  the  north  side  of  Vanua-levu, 
and  Somusomu  on  the  island  of  Vuna.  They  are  not  properly  speak- 
ing provinces,  but  towns,  or,  as  the  white  men  resident  on  the  islands 
term  them,  “chief  cities.”  Each  of  them  has  under  it  dependent 
towns  and  islands,  which,  in  their  turn,  exercise  sway  over  subject 
districts  and  hamlets.  From  this  state  of  things,  a system  of  politics 
has  grown  up,  bearing,  as  already  remarked,  a striking  similarity,  in 
many  points,  to  that  which  prevailed  among  the  Grecian  republics. 
Mbau,  Rewa,  and  Naitasiri,  are  the  Sparta,  Athens,  and  Thebes  of 
Viti.  They  are  alternately  in  dose  alliance  and  at  war.  In  the 
latter  case,  tho  policy  of  each  belligerent  is  to  excite  the  dependencies 
of  its  opponent  to  rebellion,  either  by  bribery,  or  by  holding  out  the 
prospect  of  relief  from  oppression.  A similar  course  is  pursued  by 
each  city  towards  the  important  districts  w'bich  are  subject  to  it.  If 
these  grow  too  powerful,  and  begin  to  aspire  to  independence,  the 
governing  power  secretly  foments  rebellion  among  the  inferior  towns 
of  the  dependent  state.  Thus  Ovolau,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
islands  subject  to  Mbau,  is  under  the  government  of  the  chief  of 
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Levuka,  the  principal  town  upon  it.  As  this  has  an  excellent  harbour, 
it  has  of  late  been  much  frequented  by  shipping,  and  has  become  the 
residence  of  many  whites  who  have  taken  up  their  abode  among  the 
natives.  The  chiefs  of  Mbau  have  watched  with  much  uneasiness 
the  increase  of  wealth  and  power  which  their  subordinate  has  derived 
from  this  source,  and,  afraid  to  attack  him  openly,  so  long  as  the  re- 
quired tribute  is  regularly  paid,  are  constantly  employed  in  intrigues 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  smaller  towns  and  districts  on  the  island,  to 
induce  them  to  take  up  arms  against  their  legitimate  ruler,  in  which 
case  they  would  call  in  the  intervention  of  Mbau,  and  thus  give  to  the 
latter  an  opportunity  of  weakening  the  strength  of  their  too  powerful 
subject. 

A like  game  is  played  with  Somusomu,  which,  though  itself  a 
“chief  city,”  owns,  as  we  have  before  stated,  a certain  subordination 
to  Mbau,  and  is  said  to  be  spiritually  subject  {yyaii  kahu).  The  real 
cause  of  its  inferior  rank  is,  of  course,  its  inability  to  cope  with  the 
forces  of  its  spiritual  superior.  This  inability,  however,  has  been 
diminished  of  late  by  an  uufortunatc  step  on  the  part  of  the  present 
king  of  Mbau,  whose  name  is  Tanoa.  About  ten  years  since  he 
became  unpopular  with  the  most  powerful  chiefs  in  the  capital,  and  a 
rebellion  broke  out,  headed  by  members  of  his  own  family.  The 
king  was  compelled  to  flee,  and  took  refuge  in  Somusomu,  where  he 
was  received  and  defended  with  much  loyalty,  and  thus  enabled,  in 
the  end,  to  overpower  the  revolted  party,  and  reassume  his  govern- 
ment. In  requital  for  this  great  service,  he  made  over  to  the  chiefs 
of  Somusomu  the  cluster  of  windward  islands,  of  which  Lakemba  is 
the  principal,  which  had  previously  been  subject  directly  to  Mbau. 
This  great  accession  of  power  has  so  strengthened  the  government  of 
Somusomu,  that  its  allegiance  to  Mbau  has  become  very  precarious. 
While  wo  were  in  the  group,  a quarrel  broke  out  between  Somusomu 
and  tiie  town  of  Vuua,  which  is  one  of  its  tributaries.  Tanoa  instantly 
seized  the  opportunity  to  join  in  the  contest,  taking  part  with  the 
rebellious  town,  in  hopes  of  humbling  his  formidable  dependency. 
Somusomu  thereupon  called  in  the  assistance  of  Mathuata,  and  the 
contest  was  raging  when  we  left  the  islands.* 

* Captain  Wilkes  informs  me  that  he  has  since  received  information  that  Tnnoa,  find* 
ing  his  attempt  against  Somusomu  likely  to  be  unsuccessful,  suddenly  made  peace  with 
it,  and  (ell  with  all  his  forces  on  the  ally,  Tui-Mathuatn,  burned  several  of  his  towns,  and 
ravaged  a great  part  of  his  dominions.  This  notable  piece  of  generalship  will  give  a good 
idea  of  the  character  of  Fecjeenn  policy. 
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Besides  the  relations  of  actual  subjection  and  spiritual  inferiority, 
there  is  yet  another,  termed  mbati,  which  is  that  of  a dependent  ally 
to  a protecting  power, — such,  for  example,  as  that  which  the  Confede- 
ration of  the  Rhine  held  to  the  French  empire,  and  some  of  the  states 
of  India  hold  to  England.  Rakiraki,  a populous  town  and  district 
on  the  north  coast  of  Viti-levu,  is  thus  mbati  to  Mbau, — recruiting 
its  forces  in  time  of  war,  and  receiving  its  protection  when  attacked. 

Another  relation  between  the  different  governments  is  that  supplied 
by  the  intermarriages  of  the  head  chiefs.  A chief  in  one  town,  whose 
mother  is  a member  of  the  ruling  family  of  another  town,  is  said  to  be 
vasu  (literally,  nephew)  to  the  latter.  Thus  Tanoa's  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a king  of  Rewa,  and  he  is  therefore  a casu  to  that  city. 
The  influences  and  privileges  which  nccompany  this  relation  are  very 
great.  A cam  has  nearly  as  much  power  in  the  state  to  which  his 
mother  belonged  as  in  his  own.  In  case  of  war  with  another  power, 
he  is  sure  of  the  assistance  of  his  connexions,  not  precisely  from  the 
influence  of  family  feeling,  but  in  accordance  with  a long-established 
rule,  which  renders  such  assistance  an  imperative  obligation.  More- 
over, should  hostilities  break  out  between  two  states,  in  one  of  which 
is  a chief  who  is  vasu  to  the  other,  he  can  pass  between  the  two  with 
perfect  safety,  and  is  received  in  the  hostile  town  with  as  much 
respect  and  confidence  as  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  evident  that  such 
a relation,  singular  as  it  is,  must  contribute  greatly  to  lighten  the  evils 
of  war  among  this  quarrelsome  and  sanguinary  people. 

Another  relation,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  vasu,  though  of  less 
importance,  is  that  of  tau-cu.  It  has  been  before  stated  that  nearly 
every  district  and  town  in  Viti  has  its  own  guardian  divinity.  In 
some  cases,  however,  it  happens  that  two  towns  are  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  same  god.  A citizen  of  one  is  said  to  be  tau-vu  to  those 
of  the  other, — which  may  be  rendered  fellow-worshipper.  This  con- 
nexion gives  many  of  the  same  privileges  as  that  of  vasu. 

A knowledge  of  the  internal  divisions  of  the  several  states  is  also 
important  to  a right  understanding  of  the  intricacies  of  Vitian  politics. 
There  are  usually  in  each  large  town  two  or  more  classes,  or  rather 
parties,  among  the  inhabitants.  Thus  in  Mbau  these  are  the  Kai- 
vafe-levu  (literally,  people  of  the  great  house  or  palace),  who  form  the 
kings  party,  and  arc  especially  attached  to  his  service.  The  Mbati- 
tombi  are  the  adherents  of  the  family  of  that  name,  who  formerly 
possessed  the  supreme  power,  of  which  they  were  deprived  by  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  king.  The  Kai-Mbau  are  the  independent 
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chiefs  and  landholders,  who  are  not  especially  devoted  to  either 
family,  and  act  rather  for  the  good  of  the  state, — or,  in  other  words, 
for  their  own  interest,  which  would  be  affected  by  either  of  the  hos- 
tile families  obtaining  the  undisputed  pre-eminence.  Finally,  the 
lastkau  are  a body  of  fishermen,  who  were  brought  to  Mbau  from  a 
small  island  near  Kandavu,  in  order  to  keep  the  capital  supplied  with 
fish.  Although  they  have  no  chiefs  among  them,  their  numbers  and 
their  close  union  give  them  considerable  influence.  Each  of  these 
bodies  has  interests  which  are,  in  some  degree,  opposed  to  those  of  the 
others,  and  it  is  by  their  mutual  counteraction  that  the  government  is 
preserved  from  degenerating  into  a despotism.  The  other  states,  in 
making  war  upon  Mbau,  usually  seek  to  tamper  with  one  of  these 
parties,  and  the  attempt  is  often  successful.  Nearly  all  the  principal 
towns  have  these  internal  divisions. 

Owing  probably  to  this  state  of  things,  the  form  of  government 
approaches  nearer  to  the  republican  than  the  monarchical.  The 
respect  paid  to  the  chiefs  is  great,  but  it  is  not  servile.  A head-chief 
will  seldom  venture  to  take  any  step  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
great  body  of  landholders, — otherwise  he  will  run  the  risk  of  being 
deposed,  or  at  least  of  a disaffection  which,  in  case  of  a war,  may  lead 
to  serious  results.  It  is  also  the  policy  of  the  inferior  chiefs  and 
malanivanua  to  divide  the  supreme  power  as  much  as  possible. 
There  is  generally  an  officer,  who  is  termed  the  Vtt-ni-valu  (head  of 
war),  who  is  generalissimo  of  the  land  and  sea  forces,  and  commands 
in  battle,  even  though  the  king  be  present.  This  office  is  commonly' 
conferred  on  a high  chief  of  a different  family  from  that  of  the  king, 
and  one  whose  interests  would  lead  him  to  oppose  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  latter  to  acquire  supreme  power. 

In  the  organization  of  labour,  and  the  division  of  the  various  occu- 
pations, the  Feejeeaus  are  much  farther  advanced  than  any  of  the  Po- 
lynesian tribes.  In  every  large  district  there  are  towns  inhabited  by 
people  devoted  to  a particular  trade  or  profession.  In  one  all  the 
citizens  will  be  warriors  ( tamatai-valu ),  in  another  fishermen  (tunin- 
dau),  in  another  carpenters  (matai-suu),  & c.  They  are  all  considered 
to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  head-chief,  who  can,  if  he  pleases, 
order  the  warriors  to  assist  the  carpenters,  or  the  latter  to  fight,  and 
so  of  the  rest.  Besides  the  principal  professions,  several  others  are 
practised  by  individuals.  There  are  physicians  [mi-ni-mii),  and  mid- 
wives {mbui-ni-yone),  who  are  said  to  possess  considerable  skill,  and 
to  understand  many  of  the  arts  and  specifics  employed  among  civilized 
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nations.  Hair-dressers  (vv-ni-u/u)  arc  numerous,  and  find  constant 
employment  in  arranging  the  matted  mass  which  covers  the  heads  of 
the  chiefs.  The  manufacture  of  pottery  is  a business  followed  only 
by  women,  who  are  termed  lewa  tunindau. 

Between  the  different  towns  belonging  to  the  same  state,  as  well  as 
between  the  different  states  and  islands  of  the  group,  a continual 
traffic  is  maintained.  Some  articles  of  food  can  only  be  produced  in 
certain  districts ; other  places  are  famed  for  particular  manufactures. 
The  interchange  of  those  articles  creates  an  active  commerce,  which, 
next  to  war,  is  the  favourite  business  of  the  Feejeeans,  who  are  no 
less  covetous  than  bloodthirsty.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  traffic,  the 
necessity  of  a medium  of  exchange  has  been  perceived  and  supplied, 
offering  another  evidence  of  the  advance  which  this  people  has  made 
in  civilization.  This  medium  is  furnished  by  the  teeth  of  the  whale, 
and  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  high  factitious  value  which  is  given  to 
them.  In  former  times,  the  teeth  were  obtained  from  whales  which 
were  strauded  on  the  numerous  reefs  in  and  about  the  group.  At 
present  they  are  procured  from  whalers,  who  find  in  them  a cheap 
and  convenient  means  of  supplying  their  vessels  with  provisions. 
The  number  lately  brought  in  has  somewhat  lowered  their  value,  but 
a single  tooth  will  still  purchase  a thousand  yam*,  and  with  fifty  a 
man  is  considered  wealthy.  As  these  teeth  (called  by  the  natives 
tambiia)  are  comparatively  light,  will  not  lose  by  attrition,  and  may 
l>e  cut  into  handsome  ornaments,  they  have  many  of  the  advantages 
of  the  precious  metals,  and  arc  no  doubt  as  good  a substitute  as  could 
be  found  for  them  in  the  islands. 

A large  proportion  of  the  commerce  of  the  group  is  carried  on  by 
the  Levuka,  people,  who  are  said  to  be  of  Tongan  descent  These 
were  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Mbau,  many  generations 
back.  While  most  of  their  warriors  were  absent  on  a trading  voyage 
to  Lakemba,  a party  from  the  island  of  Moturiki  made  a descent  upon 
Mbau,  and  having  obtained  possession  of  it,  expelled  the  former  occu- 
pants entirely.  The  Kai-Levuka  are  now  a sort  of  “ broken  elan,” 
living  scattered  about  among  the  various  islands,  and  employed  by 
the  chiefs  as  sailors  and  traders.  They  have  a chief  of  their  own, 
who  resides  on  the  island  of  Lakemba,  but  he  is  not  looked  upon  by 
the  Feejeeans  as  belonging  to  the  real  aristocracy  of  the  islands. 
When  a Levuka  man  visits  Mbau  he  is  still  treated  with  the  best  of 
every  thing,  as  a sort  of  acknowledgment  of  his  just  right  to  the  soil. 
This  people,  also,  and  those  of  Kamba,  a promontory  of  Viti-levu, 
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near  Mbau,  are  those  by  whom  the  ceremony  of  inaugurating  the 
head-chief  of  that  town  must  be  performed,  and  in  consequence,  he 
does  not  take,  as  might  be  expected,  the  title  of  Tni-Mbau,  but  is 
known  as  Tui-Kamba  and  Tui-Levuka. 

The  foregoing  observations  will  suffice  to  give  a general  idea  of  the 
political  organization  of  the  Feejeeans.  We  shall  next  advert  to  some 
of  their  most  remarkable  customs,  and  especially  to  such  as  display 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  people.  The  institution  of  the  tambu, 
which  lias  already  been  noticed,  as  well  as  the  ceremonies  connected 
with  the  drinking  of  kava,  although  amoug  those  which  first  attract 
attention,  from  their  frequent  occurrence,  are  yet  so  similar  to  what 
they  are  in  the  Polynesian  islands,  (and  especially  in  Samoa  and 
Tonga,)  that  a particular  account  of  them  is  not  necessary.  Tattoo- 
ing (which  is  called  ygta)  is  another  custom  to  which  the  same 
observation  will  apply ; but  it  is  remarkable  that  while,  among  the 
Polynesians,  it  is  the  men  who  are  chiefly  tattooed,  in  these  islands, 
on  the  contrary,  the  women  only  are  subjected  to  the  operation,  and 
the  men  are,  with  few  exceptions,  entirely  exempt.  The  marks  are 
imprinted  in  a broad  band  around  the  loins  and  thighs.  As  they  are 
almost  entirely  covered  by  the  liku  or  cincture,  and  as  the  colour  is 
hardly  perceptible  on  their  dusky  skins,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend 
the  object  of  the  custom.  The  taltooers  are  always  females,  who 
make  it  a regular  profession  (krva  vei-pgta),  and  are  paid  for  their 
labour. 

The  immolation  of  women  at  the  burial  of  a chief  has  been  thought 
to  afford  an  evidence  of  connexion  between  these  islands  and  some 
Asiatic  nations.  However  this  may  be,  the  fact  itself  is  sufficiently 
striking.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  custom  by  the  natives  is  con- 
nected with  their  belief  concerning  the  destiny  of  the  soul.  As  the 
disembodied  spirit  of  the  chief  is  supposed,  before  it  finally  descends 
to  the  Mbulu  or  hades,  to  dwell  for  a time  in  the  thimbathimba,  which 
is  usually  some  district  or  island  near  his  original  home,  and  to  be 
there  engaged  in  occupations  similar  to  those  which  he  followed 
during  life,  the  natives  consider  that  the  wife,  in  accompanying  him 
to  this  residence,  is  merely  doing  her  duty  towards  her  companion, 
who,  without  her,  would  be  living  a lonely  and  cheerless  existence. 
The  following  account  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  burial  of  a chief  was 
received  from  Mr.  Cargill,  who  had  been  an  eye-witness  to  them  a 
few  months  before  our  arrival. 

When  a dying  man  is  near  bis  end,  his  friendB  place  in  bis  hands 
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a whale’s  tooth,  which  he  will  need  to  throw  at  a tree  standing  in  the 
way  to  the  regions  of  the  dead ; and  they  believe  that  to  hit  this  tree 
is  an  omen  of  future  happiness.  As  soon  as  the  breath  is  departed, 
the  friends  and  attendants  of  the  deceased  fill  the  air  with  cries  and 
lamentations.  The  grave-diggers  are  sent  for  to  wash  the  body,  they 
being  the  only  persons  who  can  touch  it  without  being  subjected  to  a 
tamhu  for  several  months.  When  washed,  it  is  laid  out  on  a couch 
of  mats  and  cloth,  and  carefully  wiped,  after  which  they  proceed  to 
dress  and  decorate  it  as  for  a festival.  The  corpse  is  first  anointed 
with  oil,  and  then  the  upper  part,  including  the  face,  the  arms  down 
to  tbo  elbows,  the  neck  and  breast,  is  daubed  with  a black  substance 
resembling  soot.  A white  bandage  of  paper-cloth  is  wound  round 
the  head,  and  tied  on  the  temple  in  a graceful  knot.  A club  is  put  in 
the  hand  and  laid  across  the  breast,  that  he  may  appear  as  a chief 
and  warrior  in  the  next  world. 

The  body  being  thus  equipped  and  laid  on  a new  bier,  the  friends 
of  the  deceased,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  different  tribes  or  clans  in  the 
town  assemble  around  it ; each  tribe  presents  a whale's  tooth,  and  the 
chief  or  spokesman,  holding  it  in  his  hand,  says: — "This  is  our 
offering  to  the  dead  ; we  are  poor,  and  cannot  find  riches.”  All  the 
persons  present  then  clap  their  hands,  and  the  king  or  a chief  of  rank 
replies,  “At  mumundui  rti  mate,”  (the  end  of  death), — to  which  the 
people  respond,  “ Mann,  e ndina  !"  (Amen  ! it  is  true !) 

The  female  friends  then  approach  and  kiss  the  corpse ; after  which 
any  one  of  his  wives  who  wishes  to  die  with  him  hastens  to  her 
brother  or  nearest  relative,  and  says, — "I  desire  to  die,  that  I may 
accompany  my  husband  to  the  land  of  spirits ; love  me,  and  make 
haste  and  strangle  me,  that  I may  overtake  him.”  Her  friends 
applaud  her  resolution,  and  aid  her  to  adorn  her  person  to  the  best 
advantage.  She  is  then  seated  in  the  lap  of  a woman,  while  another 
holds  her  head  and  stops  her  nostrils,  that  she  may  not  breathe 
through  them.  The  noose  is  then  put  round  her  neck,  and  four  or 
five  strong  men  pulling  at  each  end  of  the  cord,  her  struggles  are  soon 
over.  The  noose  is  then  tied  fast,  and  remains  so  until  the  friends  of 
her  husband  present  a whale’s  tooth  to  her  brother,  saying — " This  is 
the  uutying  of  the  cord  of  strangulation.”  The  knot  is  then  slipped, 
and  the  cord  left  loose  around  her  neck. 

The  grave-diggers  now  commence  their  labour.  The  first  earth 
taken  up  is  called  “sacred  earth,”  and  laid  on  one  side.  When  the 
grave  is  completed,  the  corpse  of  the  chief  is  laid  in  it,  with  the 
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bodies  of  two  of  bis  wires,  one  on  each  side,  their  right  and  left 
hands  respectively  being  laid  upon  his  breast.  All  three  are  then 
wrapped  up  together  in  numerous  rolls  of  native  cloth,  and  the  grave 
is  filled  in  upon  them.  The  “ sacred  earth”  is  laid  upon  the  top,  and 
over  this  a stone  (usually  a small  block  of  basalt)  is  set  up  to  mark 
the  spot. 

The  custom  of  voluntary  suicide  on  the  part  of  the  old  men,  which 
is  among  their  most  extraordinary  usages,  is  also  connected  with  their 
superstitions  respecting  a future  life.  They  believe  that  persons  enter 
upon  the  delights  of  their  elysium  with  the  same  faculties,  mental 
and  physical,  that  they  possess  at  the  hour  of  death,  in  short,  that  the 
spiritual  life  commences  where  the  corporeal  existence  terminates. 
With  these  views,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  desire  to  pass  through 
this  change  before  their  mental  and  bodily  powers  are  so  enfeebled  by 
age  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  capacity  for  enjoyment  To  this  motive 
must  be  added  the  contempt  which  attaches  to  physical  weakness 
among  a nation  of  warriors,  and  the  wrongs  and  insults  which  await 
those  who  are  no  longer  able  to  protect  themselves.  When,  therefore, 
a man  finds  bis  strength  declining  with  the  advance  of  age,  and  feels 
that  he  will  soon  be  unequal  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  life,  and 
to  partake  in  the  pleasures  of  that  which  is  to  come,  he  calls  together 
his  relations,  and  tells  them  that  he  is  now  worn  out  and  useless,  that 
ho  sees  they  are  all  ashamed  of  him,  and  that  he  has  determined  to 
be  buried.  Thereupon  they  hold  a consultation,  and  if  they  think 
proper  to  comply  with  his  request,  they  fix  a time  for  the  ceremony, 
which  is  always  preceded  by  a farewell  feast  ( mburua ). 

When  the  day  arrives,  he  attends  the  banquet,  and  then  walks  to 
the  spot  where  he  desires  to  be  buried,  and  marks  out  his  grave. 
When  they  are  digging  it,  he  paints  himself,  puts  on  a clean  girdle 
and  turban,  and  when  it  is  ready,  is  assisted  by  the  workmen  into  his 
last  resting-place.  His  wife,  if  he  has  one,  is  strangled  and  buried 
beside  him.  His  friends  and  relatives  then  raise  loud  lamentations, 
weeping  and  cutting  themselves  as  at  a funeral,  and  all  go  to  him  in 
succession  to  give  him  a last  kiss.  He  is  then  covered  up  with  rolls 
of  cloth,  which  are  laid  loosely  over  his  face,  so  that  he  may  not  be 
immediately  smothered.  Then  they  throw  in  the  earth,  which  they 
stamp  down  every  where,  except  over  his  head-  He  is  not  buried  so 
deep  but  that  they  can  sometimes  hear  him  speak,  although  they 
cannot  distinguish  the  words.  They  then  retire,  and  are  tambu  for 
some  time,  as  usual  after  a burial.  The  following  night,  his  sou  goes 
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privately  to  the  grave  and  lays  on  it  a piece  of  kava-root,  which  is 
called  the  vei-tata,  or  farewell. 

This,  it  should  be  observed,  is  not  the  only  occasion  when  the 
natives  resort  to  suicide.  Spite  in  the  men,  and  disappointed  love  in 
the  women,  frequently  excite  them  to  destroy  their  lives.  A precipi- 
tous rock  near  the  town  of  Lcvuka,  on  Ovolau,  had  the  same  reputa- 
tion with  the  famed  steep  of  Leucadia,  as  a last  resource  of  despairing 
lovers.  The  love  of  life  seems  to  be  weaker  than  common  in  the 
minds  of  these  islanders.  A slight  disgust, — a momentary  offence 
taken  at  the  conduct  of  another  person, — often  suffice  to  make  them 
weary  of  existence.  “ It  is  easier  to  die  than  to  bear  this,”  is  an 
expression  frequently  heard,  and  not  seldom  followed  by  the  threat- 
ened act. 

Another  singular  custom  which  we  find  in  these  islands,  is  that  of 
cutting  off  one  of  their  fingers,  either  as  a token  of  mourning  at  the 
loss  of  a friend,  or  to  propitiate  the  wrath  of  a superior.  In  the  former 
case,  the  mutilation  is  in  general  less  an  evidence  of  grief  than  of 
covetousness ; every  one  who  thus  maims  himself  expects  to  receive, 
in  return,  from  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  a considerable  present, 
which  is  called  vakamamatha  ni  m/ra, — the  drying  of  blood.  For 
this  reason,  parents  frequently  cut  off  the  little  fingers  of  their 
children,  much  against  the  will  of  the  latter. 

When  a chief  is  offended  with  any  among  his  subjects,  and 
threatens  them  with  punishment,  they  sometimes,  if  he  proves  inex- 
orable to  their  prayers,  have  recourse  to  the  singular  expedient  of 
cutting  off  their  little  fingers  (and  sometimes  the  third),  which  they 
stick  all  together  in  the  cleft  of  a bamboo,  and  present  it  to  him. 
This  extraordinary  offering  usually  has  the  desired  effect. 

The  ceremonies  at  the  birth  of  a child  have  little  that  is  remarkable, 
though  they  partake  of  the  peculiarities  which  characterize  most  of 
their  customs.  As  soon  as  the  child  is  born,  a quantity  of  provisions 
is  cooked  and  distributed  among  the  friends  of  the  family.  At  the 
end  of  four  days  the  friends  come  to  kiss  the  child,  and  a feast  (called 
vakambongim)  is  made  for  them  by  the  parents.  At  the  end  of  ten 
days,  another  feast  ( vakambongilini ) is  made,  and  the  matter  is  over. 
The  child  is  named  immediately  after  birth,  either  by  the  father,  or 
by  the  priest.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  mother  becomes  disgusted  with 
it,  and  strangles  it, — saying  that  it  is  a lueeniak  (outcast). 

Names,  which  are  always  significative,  are  frequently  changed,  and 
an  individual  sometimes  has  several  in  the  course  of  his  life.  With 
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the  chiefs,  these  new  names  answer  for  so  many  titles  of  nobility. 
Tanoa  (Aaoa-bowl)  was  the  original  name  of  the  present  king  of 
Mbau.  He  afterwards  acquired  that  of  Nilrentlre-ni-alt,  literally,  diffi- 
cult to  throw  away, — which  was  explained  from  the  fact  that  in  one 
of  his  warlike  expeditions  he  slew  so  many  of  his  enemies  that  his 
people  had  some  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  dead  bodies.  His  third 
name  w'as  obtained  in  an  attack  upon  Yerata,  in  which  he  destroyed 
many  of  their  canoes  by  fire,  and  was  thenceforward  known  as  Viso- 
nangga,  or  canoe-burner.  A chief  or  landholder  frequently  receives 
his  title  from  the  name  of  his  house,  as  noble  families  in  Europe  are 
named  from  their  estates.  Thus  a chief  of  Mbau,  whose  proper  ap- 
pellation was  Veikoso,  having  had  a house  called  Nggara-ni-kuli  (lite- 
rally, dog’s  cave),  was  usually  spoken  of  under  the  respectable  title  of 
Ko-mai-na-nggara-m-kuh , — He  of  the  dog’s  cave. 

The  taking  of  a certain  fish  or  sea-slug,  is  attended  with  some  sin- 
gular rites,  and  is  important  as  connected  with  the  diversions  of  the 
year,  not  only  in  this  group,  but  also  in  some  of  the  Polynesian 
islands.  This  animal,  which  is  called  mbaldto , is  described  as  some- 
what resembling  in  shape  a large  centipede,  being  about  three  inches 
long,  with  a soft  and  gelatinous  body,  and  innumerable  legs.  It  is 
taken  only  on  a single  day  in  the  year,  usually  in  the  latter  part  of 
November,  when  it  makes  its  appearance,  at  a certain  period  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  muon,  and  at  the  time  of  "young  flood”  in  the 
morning.  The  fish  come  out  in  dense  swarms  from  holes  in  the 
coral,  and  spread  out  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  A bushel  or  more 
are  sometimes  caught  from  a single  hole,  by  scooping  them  up  as  they' 
ascend.  As  they  will  keep  but  a few  days,  they  must  bo  eaten  with- 
out delay,  and  the  day  of  their  appearance  is  the  commencement  of  a 
general  feast  at  those  places  where  they  are  taken.  For  four  days  no 
warfare  is  carried  on,  and  a tambu  is  laid  to  prevent  noise  or  distur- 
bance of  any  kind.  No  labour  must  be  done,  and  no  person  must  be 
seen  outside  of  his  house.  In  Ovolau,  the  ceremony  begins  as  soon 
as  the  mbalOlo  is  brought  in,  by  a matanicanua  ascending  a tree,  and 
invoking  the  kalou  ni  lungi  (spirit  of  the  skies)  to  be  favourable  to 
them  throughout  the  year, — grant  them  fine  weather,  fair  winds,  &c., 
— ending  his  prayer  with  the  words  sa  oti!  sa  oti!  sa  oti!  (it  is 
finished.)  Thereupon  a tremendous  clatter,  with  drumming  and 
shouting,  is  raised  by  all  the  people  inside  of  the  houses  for  about  half 
an  hour,  and  then  a dead  quiet  ensues  for  four  days,  during  which 
they  are  feasting  on  the  mbaMlo.  If  in  any  dwelling  a noise  is  made, 
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as  by  a child  crying,  a forfeit  (ort)  is  immediately  exacted  by  the 
chief, — usually  some  article  of  food  to  be  eaten  at  the  council-house. 

Besides  the  appearance  of  the  mbaM/o,  the  natives  have  few  means 
of  determining  with  exactness  the  progress  of  time.  Indeed,  they 
pay  little  attention  to  this,  and  we  were  unable  to  obtain  from  several 
to  whom  we  applied,  the  names  of  the  months  in  their  regular  series. 
The  following  are  those  which  are  given  by  the  missionaries  as  in 
use  at  Lakemba,  but  several  of  them  are  unknown  in  other  parts  of 
the  group. 


Ses4-n i- ng<uan-lailai,  . . February,  . . {ti-tti-ngauiu,  flower  of  the  rood.) 

Scse  ■ n i-ngasd  u-lcv  u , . . March. 

V ul'ii-mboUimbota,  . . . April,  . . . (mbatOy  to  share  out,  distribute.) 

Vnlai-kdikdi,  ....  May,  , . . (kdi,  to  dig.) 

Vulai’tccretccse,  ....  June,  . . . (i cerey  to  till  the  ground.) 

KatrakaUtrtgdrc,  ....  July. 

Ka  u-a  uak  d 4a  ila  i , . . . August. 

Kavcncakd -/cru,  ....  September. 

MbatoUhla  ila  i , ....  October. 

Mbalolo-lcvu,  .....  November. 

NungoUailai,  ....  December,  . . (Nunga,  a kind  of  fish.) 

Nunga-levu, January. 


The  Feejeeans  know  nothing  of  astronomy,  and  have  not  even 
names  for  the  most  important  constellations.  They  call  the  morning 
and  evening  stars  voh-singa  and  vola-mbongi,  literally,  marking-day, 
and  marking-night;  but  they  do  not  distinguish  between  the  planets 
and  the  fixed  stars.  Their  ignorance  on  this  subject  is  probably  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  they  never  undertake  voyages  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  group.  Though  good  sailors,  they  are  bad  navigators, 
in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term.  In  this  respect  they  are  far  sur- 
passed by  the  Polynesians,  though  the  latter  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Tongans,  who  have  learned  the  art  from  the  Feejeeans)  are  inferior 
to  them  in  the  construction  and  size  of  their  canoes. 

These  natives  are  somewhat  remarkable  for  their  industry.  The 
desire  for  the  acquisition  of  property  which  is  so  conspicuous  a trait 
in  their  character,  induces  them  to  give  more  attention  to  the  means 
by  which  this  may  be  accomplished  than  is  usual  among  the  careless 
and  light-hearted  Polynesians.  They  also  pay  much  attention  to 
cleanliness,  being  accustomed  to  bathe  frequently,  and  rub  their 
bodies  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  a practice  which  has  a beneficial  effect,  in 
that  climate,  by  checking  the  perspiration  which  would  otherwise  be 
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excessive  and  debilitating.  The  following  order  of  daily  avocations 
is  pretty  regularly  observed. 

When  they  rise  in  the  morning,  which  is  commonly  before  the  sun, 
the  men  first  repair  to  the  mbure  (town-house  or  temple)  to  drink 
kava.  They  either  wash  themselves  all  over,  or  at  least  rinse  their 
mouths,  before  they  join  in  the  drinking.  They  then  go  to  their 
plantations  of  yams  and  taro,  or  to  any  other  work  in  which  they  may 
be  engaged,  and  remain  there  until  the  sun  becomes  too  hot  for  com- 
fort, when  they  return  home  and  take  their  first  meal,  called  kalaJau  ; 
this  is  usually  about  nine  or  ten  o’clock.  During  the  heat  of  the  day 
they  lounge  about,  doing  light  jobs,  talking  or  sleeping.  Towards 
night,  if  they  feel  industrious,  they  return  to  their  plantations.  Other- 
wise they  dress  in  a clean  girdle,  wash  and  oil  themselves,  powder 
their  hair  with  ashes,  nnd  stroll  about  the  village,  chatting  with  their 
friends  until  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  which  is  the  usual  time  of 
retiring. 

Sometimes  in  the  afternoon  they  repair  to  the  rara  ni  melee,  public 
place  for  dancing, — and  join  in  a dance ; or  to  the  rara  ni  tingga, — 
place  of  games, — which  is  an  oblong  level  space,  two  hundred  yards 
long  by  ten  wide,  where  they  play  at  the  game  called  tingga, — some- 
thing between  quoits  and  cricket.  It  is  played  by  two  parties,  one 
against  the  other.  The  implement  used  is  a stiff  reed,  between  three 
and  four  feet  long,  having  on  its  head  a heavy  knob  of  iron-wood. 
This  is  darted  head  foremost,  from  one  end  of  the  rara  towards  the 
other,  the  object  being  to  throw  it  to  the  greatest  possible  distance. 
It  is  not  sent  all  the  way  through  the  air,  but  slides  and  bounds  along 
the  ground.  The  game  is  a very  exciting  one.  Several  towns  some- 
times engage  in  it  at  once,  the  vanquished  of  one  day  being  bound  to 
find  provisions  for  the  next.  The  passions  of  the  combatants  are 
sometimes  wrought  up  so  highly  that  quarrels  and  bloodshed  ensue. 
A good  player,  ( ndau-tingga ,)  enjoys  almost  as  much  estimation 
throughout  the  islands  as  a great  warrior. 


MICRONESIA. 

This  “ region  of  small  islands,”  as  it  is  very  appropriately  desig- 
nated, extends  between  the  meridians  of  132°  E.  and  178°  W.,  and 
between  the  parallels  of  21°  N.  and  S°  S.  The  greatest  number  lie 
in  a range  between  the  parallels  of  5°  and  10°  N.,  scattered  as  con- 
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fusedly  along  the  ocean  as  seed  strown  in  a furrow.  There  arc  about 
a hundred  groups,  if  this  name  may  be  applied  to  the  coral  rings,  or 
lagoon  islands,  which  consist  of  numerous  small  patches  of  rock,  dis- 
posed in  a circular  or  oval  form  and  connected  by  reefs.  Of  all  the 
groups,  only  six  belong  to  the  class  of  high  islands,  and  these  are  all 
surrounded  by  extensive  reefs.  They  are  the  Pelew  Islands,  the 
Ladrones,  Yap,  Hogoleu,  Banabe,  and  Palau.  These,  though  among 
the  smallest  of  their  class  in  the  Pacific,  are  important  when  com- 
pared with  the  coral  clusters,  all  of  which  put  together  would  not 
probably  give  three  hundred  square  miles  of  dry  land.  If,  however, 
the  reefs  and  lagoons,  from  which  the  natives  derive  a great  part  of 
their  subsistence,  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  estimate  will  be 
greatly  enlarged. 

The  information  which  wo  possess  concerning  most  of  these 
islands  is  principally  derived  from  the  works  of  former  voyagers,  par- 
ticularly Dupcrrcy,  D’Urville,  Kotzebue,  and  Ltltke,  and  we  shall 
therefore  enter  into  no  further  particulars  res|iecting  them  than  will 
be  necessary  to  illustrate  the  account  which  we  have  to  give,  from 
other  sources,  of  a few  of  the  groups.  For  this  purpose  the  situation 
of  the  whole  archipelago  must  bo  particularly  noted.  It  approaches 
within  twenty  degrees  of  Japan  and  Loo  Choo  on  the  north,  within 
five  degrees  of  the  Philippines  on  the  west,  has  New  Guinea  and  the 
other  Melanesian  islands  at  the  same  distance  on  the  south,  and  the 
Polynesians  about  as  far  off'  to  the  southeast.  It  happens,  moreover, 
that  winds  arc  common  over  this  region  from  all  these  poiuts.  The 
southeast  trades  blow  from  the  Navigators  to  the  Kingsmill  Islands, 
and  extend  far  north  of  the  equator.  In  the  winter  the  northwest 
monsoon  comes  down  from  the  China  Sea,  frequently  shifting  round 
to  the  southwest,  in  which  direction  the  most  violent  hurricanes  occur. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  large  fir-trees,  sometimes  with  their  branches 
and  leaves  adhering,  are  driven  from  some  northern  region  to  the 
Kingsmill  Islands, — the  southernmost  of  Micronesia, — while  the 
southwest  storms  bring  bamboos  in  like  manner  from  a tropical  clime 
to  the  same  place. 

These  observations  are  important  for  their  bearing  on  the  question 
of  the  probable  source  or  sources  of  the  population  of  these  islands. 
The  subject  is  one  which  neither  our  space  nor  our  materials  will 
admit  of  our  discussing  in  full,  and  it  remains  for  some  future  inquirer 
to  trace  out,  by  a comparison  of  language,  physical  traits,  customs, 
and  traditions,  the  origin  and  migrations  of  the  Micronesian  tribes. 
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That  this  may  be  doue,  judging  by  what  little  we  have  been  able  to 
effect  for  two  or  three  of  the  islands,  we  entertain  no  doubt.  And  it 
is  certain  that  few  more  important  fields  now  remain  open  for  ethno- 
graphical research. 

We  sometimes  speak  of  the  numerous  colonies  which  have  pro- 
ceeded from  Great  Britain  as  being  one  people,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  issued  from  a single  source ; and  in  this  sense  we  may  apply  the 
term  to  the  tribes  of  Polynesia.  We  also  speak  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Roman  empire — at  least  after  two  or  three  centuries  of  conquest — 
ns  forming  one  people,  inasmuch  as  the  various  nations  and  tribes  to 
which  they  belonged  had  been  cemented  and  fused  together,  by  the 
general  ascendency  and  intermixture  of  one  dominant  race, — and  in 
this  sense  alone  the  term  is  applicable  to  the  natives  of  the  Microno- 
siau  islands.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  no  general  description  can 
be  given  of  the  latter,  which  shall  be  every  where  equally  correct,  and 
which  will  not  require  many  allowances  and  exceptions. 

The  Micronesians,  as  a people,  do  not  differ  greatly  in  complexion 
from  their  neighbours  of  Polynesia.  Their  colour  varies  from  a light 
yellow,  in  some  of  the  groups,  particularly  the  western,  to  a reddish 
brown,  which  we  find  more  common  in  the  cast  and  southeast.  The 
features  are  usually  high  and  bold, — the  nose  straight  or  aquiline,  the 
cheek-bones  projecting,  the  chin  rounded  and  prominent.  The  nose 
is  commonly  widened  at  the  lower  part,  as  in  the  Polynesian  race,  but 
this  is  not  a universal  trait.  The  hair,  which  is  black,  is  in  some 
straight,  in  others  curly.  The  beard  is  usually  scanty,  though  among 
the  darker  tribes  it  is  more  abundant,  and  these  have  often  whiskers 
and  mustachios.  In  stature,  the  natives  more  often  fall  below  than 
exceed  the  middle  height,  and  they  are  naturally  slender.  That 
which  especially  characterizes  this  people,  is  the  great  elevation  of 
the  forehead,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  head,  as  compared  with  its 
breadth.  This  was  general  in  those  whom  we  saw,  and  is  apparent 
iu  nearly  all  the  portraits  of  natives  which  have  been  given  by  diffe- 
rent voyagers. 

In  character,  the  Micronesians — at  least  those  of  them  who  belong 
to  the  lighter  coloured  tribes — will  compare  advantageously  with  any 
other  people,  whether  savage  or  civilized.  Their  most  pleasing,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  their  most  striking  trait,  is  a certain  natural  kindli- 
ness and  goodness  of  heart,  to  which  all  their  visiters,  of  every 
country  and  character,  bear  the  same  testimony.  Wilson  at  the 
Pelew  Islands,  Kotzebue  at  Radack,  Duperrey  and  D'Urville  at 
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Ualau,  Liitke  and  Martens  at  all  the  western  islands,  O'Connell  and 
every  other  visiter  at  Banabe,  Paulding  at  the  Mulgrave  Group,  and 
our  Expedition  at  Makin,  have  had  occasion  to  remark  the  sweetness 
of  temper  and  the  absence  of  any  harsh  and  violent  feelings,  which 
characterize  the  inhabitants.  This  is  especially  deserving  of  note, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  quality  more  rare,  or  about  the  existence  of 
which  scepticism  is  more  justifiable,  than  that  of  real  benevolence 
among  savages.  In  this  case,  however,  the  strong  and  decided 
testimony  of  so  many  witnesses  can  leave  no  doubt  that  the  natives 
of  the  Caroline  Islands  are,  for  the  most  part,  a kind,  amiable,  and 
gentle  race. 

There  are,  however,  as  before  remarked,  some  exceptions  to  l>e 
made  in  any  general  description  of  this  people.  This  kindness  of 
heart  is  less  apparent  in  the  natives  of  thoso  small  isolated  coral 
islands,  where  the  supply  of  food  is  scanty,  and  where  the  frequent 
pressure  of  actual  want  sometimes  produces  in  the  people  a hard  and 
unfeeling  disposition.  Thoso  tribes,  too,  among  whom  a partial 
intermixture  of  the  Melanesian  race  shows  itself  in  the  features  and 
complexion,  will  also  be  found  to  partake,  more  or  less,  of  the  ferocity 
natural  to  that  race. 

They  are  also,  like  the  Polynesians,  a social  and  an  enterprising 
people.  A constant  communication  is  kept  up  among  the  various 
groups  and  islands.  They  are  excellent  navigators,  governing  their 
courses  by  the  stars  with  great  accuracy. 

As  might  be  expected,  wars  are  by  no  means  frequent  among 
them.  Liitke  informs  us  that  on  Ualau,  and  all  the  coral  islands  to 
the  west  of  it,  a constant  peace  prevails.  On  some  of  the  high 
islands,  • where  the  population  is  divided  into  several  tribes,  wars 
occasionally  occur.  They  are,  however,  seldom  very  destructive, 
and  in  all  cases  it  is  esteemed  necessary  for  a party  which  is  about 
to  attack  another,  to  send  word,  by  a herald,  of  their  intention,  in 
order  that  their  opponents  may  be  prepared  to  meet  them.  This,  we 
are  assured,  is  the  case  in  Banabe,  Hogoleu,  and  the  Pelew  Islands. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  parental  affection  is  strongly  developed 
in  these  natives  or  not  Some  circumstances,  which  will  be  hereafter 
mentioned,  wrould  lead  to  an  unfavourable  conclusion.  But  what  is 
especially  remarkablo  is  the  unusual  consideration  which  is  awarded 
to  the  female  sex.  The  women,  in  all  the  groups,  do  comparatively 
little  labour,  and  that  only  of  the  lightest  kind.  Ill  treatment  of  a 
wife  by  her  husband  is  almost  unknown, — partly  from  their  naturally 
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good  disposition,  but  chiefly  because  he  would  be  certain  to  receive  a 
severe  punishment  either  from  her  relatives,  or  from  the  other  women 
of  the  neighbourhood.  This  fact  is  curious  enough,  and  it  ap[iears  to 
bo  universal.  By  all  accounts,  this  sex,  in  the  Caroline  Islands, 
enjoys  a perfect  equality  in  public  estimation  with  the  other. 

They  are  far  from  being  a licentious  people.  The  modest  deport- 
ment of  the  women,  and  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage  tie,  have 
been  remarked  by  all  voyagers,  who  have  contrasted  it  with  the 
contrary  trait,  so  conspicuous  in  the  natives  of  Polynesia. 

Their  respect  for  rank  is  remarkable,  and  the  more  so  as  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  founded  upon  any  superstitious  observance,  like  that  of 
the  tabu.  Not  only  do  the  chiefs  enjoy  an  unquestioned  supremacy, 
but  the  distinctions  between  the  different  classes  of  population,  of 
which  there  are  usually  tw’o  or  more,  is  maintained  with  a rigidness 
which  reminds  one  of  the  institution  of  caste. 

They  seem  to  be  an  honest  people.  Among  themselves,  they  are 
said  to  be  decidedly  so.  They  sometimes,  however,  steal  from  vessels, 
in  which  case,  it  would  appear  that  the  greatness  of  the  tempta- 
tion overcomes  their  better  feelings.  Their  word,  it  is  said,  may 
generally  be  relied  upon. 

They  are  very  intelligent.  The  same  observation  has  been  made 
concerning  the  natives  of  Polynesia,  but  a distinction  is  observable 
between  the  two  in  this  respect  The  latter  are  quick  in  their  per- 
ceptions, ingenious,  and  prompt  in  acquiring  a new  art.  The  Caro- 
line islanders,  on  the  other  hand,  are  a considerate  and  reflecting 
people,  acute  in  reasoning,  and  desirous  of  understanding  the  meaning 
of  any  novel  appearance. 

It  will  bo  seen  that  the  character  here  given  is  little  more  than  a 
catalogue  of  good  qualities.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  it  is  an  exact 
statement  of  the  impressions  derived  from  personal  observation,  as 
well  as  from  the  accounts  of  others.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  natives  are  a finely  endowed  race,  in  whom  the  moral  feelings 
and  the  intellect  generally  predominate  over  the  more  violent  pas- 
sions. That  there  are  occasional  exceptions,  has  been  before  re- 
marked, and  some  of  them  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 

The  difference  of  character  in  the  three  Oceanic  races  is  most 
clearly  displayed  in  the  reception  which  they  have  given  to  their 
earliest  civilized  visitors.  With  the  black  tribes,  a strong  disposition 
has  generally  been  evinced  to  get  rid  of  the  strangers  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  to  avoid  communication  with  them.  The  Polynesian 
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islanders,  on  the  other  hand,  have  almost  always  received  them  with 
a clamorous  welcome  and  apparent  friendship,  and  then  made  an 
attempt  to  get  jiossession,  by  force  or  fraud,  of  thoir  vessel,  or  some  of 
their  property.  While  the  natives  of  Micronesia,  though  sometimes 
shy  at  first,  have  seldom  failed,  in  the  end,  to  establish  and  maintain 
an  intercourse  of  uninterrupted  friendship  and  mutual  confidence. 
The  only  exceptions,  and  those  not  numerous,  have  been  in  the  cases 
before  noticed,  where  banish  ip  and  want,  or  an  intermixture  of  foreign 
blood,  have  deteriorated  their  character. 

In  treating  of  the  Polynesians,  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark  that 
they  had  probably  attained,  before  their  discovery,  to  as  high  a grade 
of  civilization  as  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed  would 
permit.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  concerning  the  natives  of 
Micronesia,  but  with  this  difference,  that  while  the  former  appear  to 
have  risen  from  a lower  condition  to  their  present  state,  the  latter 
seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  descended  from  a higher  grade  which 
had  been  attained  in  some  more  favourable  situation.  As  this  view 
(which  is  that  of  Lessou,  and,  in  part,  of  Lfilke,)  is  somewhat  im- 
portant, it  is  proper  to  state  the  considerations  on  which  it  is  founded. 

1.  Although  the  Caroline  islanders  are  not  more  ingenious  or  more 
enterprising  than  the  Polynesians,  and  although,  on  the  whole,  they 
seem  to  enjoy  no  more  of  the  comforts  of  life,  yet  in  many  of  the  arts, 
and  what  may  be  termed  sciences,  they  are  decidedly  superior.  Those 
relating  to  navigation  deserve  particular  notice.  The  latter  of  the 
two  races,  in  their  voyages,  are  usually  guided  by  the  winds,  and  pay 
little  attention  to  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  Micronesians,  on  the 
other  hand,  sail  altogether  by  the  stars,  with  which  they  are  well 
acquainted.  They  divide  the  horizon  into  twenty-eight  points,  instead 
of  the  thirty-two  of  our  compasses,  giving  to  each  a name.  The  Po- 
lynesians, on  the  contrary,  have  no  special  names  even  for  the  four 
cardinal  points.  East  and  west  they  express  by  phrases  signifying 
sunrise  and  sunset ; north  and  south  usually  by  the  names  for  certain 
winds,  or  by  the  words  right  hand  and  left.  But  even  these  expres- 
sions are  rarely  used.  The  canoes  of  the  Caroline  islanders  are  made 
to  sail  with  either  end  foremost,  resembling  in  that  respect,  those 
which  are  in  use  at  tlie  Feejee  Islands,  and  which  the  natives  of 
Tonga  have  borrowed  from  thence.  Whether  this  model  belongs 
properly  to  the  black  race  or  the  Micronesian  is  uncertain ; but  from 
its  universality  among  the  latter,  we  should  be  inclined  to  ascribe  it 
to  them.  Those  who  inhabit  the  high  islands  have  also  the  art  of 
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coating  the  outside  of  their  canoes  with  n shining  varnish.  They 
make,  besides,  by  burning  the  coral  rock,  a fine  lime,  which  is  mixed 
with  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  used  to  whitewash  the  inside  of  their  canoes 
and  render  them  water-tight.  Neither  of  these  arts  is  known  to  the 
Polynesians. 

2.  Some  of  their  manufactures  evince  a skill  which  seems  to  be  the 
offspring  of  civilization.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  their 
cinctures,  or  sashes,  which  are  made  of  the  fibrous  filaments  of  the 
banana  plant.  They  are  not  braided  by  hand,  like  the  fine  mats  of 
Polynesia,  but  woven  in  a simple  loom.  The  shuttle  resembles  very 
closely  in  appearance,  as  in  use,  that  of  our  weavers.  These  sashes 
have  attracted  much  notice  and  admiration  from  foreigners,  for  the 
elegance  of  their  texture,  and  the  beauty  and  regularity  of  the  colours 
which  are  inwoven.  Another  of  their  ornaments  deserves  notice,  not 
so  much  for  any  skill  displayed  in  its  manufacture,  as  because  it 
seems  to  be  universal  among  the  islanders  of  Micronesia  and  peculiar 
to  them.  It  consists  of  a string  of  alternate  wooden  and  shell  beads, 
if  this  term  may  be  applied  to  them.  The  “ beads”  are  in  the  shape 
of  a sixpence  with  a hole  through  its  centre,  or  more  nearly  like  the 
“button-moulds”  of  our  dress-makers.  They  are  made  of  fragments 
of  cocoanut-shell  and  sea-shells,  which  are  broken  or  cut  nearly  to  the 
required  shape,  and  then  filed  down  together  till  they  are  smooth, 
even,  and  exactly  of  equal  size.  Those  of  sea-shell  are  white,  and 
those  of  cocoa-nut  black.  They  are  strung  alternately  upon  a small 
cord,  and  appear  like  a round  flexible  stick,  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
marked  with  alternate  white  and  black  rings.  They  are  worn,  not 
round  the  neck,  but  round  the  waist,  aud  only  by  the  men.» 

* Since  this  was  written,  my  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a passage  in  Chamisso's 
volume,  appended  to  Kotzebue's  voyage  round  the  world,  from  which  the  origin,  and 
probably  the  real  nature,  of  this  supposed  ornament  may  be  inferred.  In  speaking  of 
the  nutives  of  the  Ladronc  Islands,  he  remarks : — “ We  have  discovered  among  their 
antiquities  something  which  seems  to  show  a great  advance  made  in  civilization  beyond 
any  of  tire  other  islanders  of  the  great  ocean.  We  speak  of  the  invention  of  money.  . . . 
bisks  of  tortoise-shell,  of  the  shape  of  button-moulds,  but  thin  as  paper,  and  mode  ex- 
tremely smooth  by  rubbing,  are  Btrung  cloeo  together  on  a thick  cord  of  cocoa-nut  sinnet. 
The  whole  forms  a flexible  cylinder  of  the  thickncsa  of  a finger,  and  several  feet  in 
length.  These  disks  were  in  circulation  as  a medium  of  exchange,  and  only  a lew  of 
the  chiefs  had  the  right  to  make  and  isauo  them," — O/iamisso's  II  eric,  Leipzig , 1 -3ft, 
vol.  ii.  p.  142.  Tills  “ money"  is  evidently  the  same  with  the  “ beads”  of  the  Kings- 
mill  Islanders,  except  that  the  latter  use  other  shells  instead  of  that  of  the  tortoise.  From 
various  slight  circumstances  which  arc  now  called  to  mind,  it  seems  likely  lhat  these 
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3.  The  Caroline  islanders  tattoo  themselves  not  out  of  motives  of 
decency,  nor  altogether  for  ornament,  but  as  a means  of  distinguish- 
ing their  families  and  clans,  and  of  retaining  the  memory  of  persons, 
objects,  and  events.  Liitke  found  on  one  of  the  coral  islands  a man 
who  had  marks  tattooed  upon  him  to  represent  all  the  islands  of  the 
archipelago.  At  Banabc,  the  wife  has  tattooed  upon  her  the  marks 
standing  for  the  names  of  her  husband's  ancestors.  The  natives  of 
this  group,  looking  over  an  English  book,  took  it  to  be  the  white 
man's  tattoo,  but  could  not  understand  the  object  of  the  frequent  repe- 
tition of  the  same  characters,  saying  that  it  was  useless.* 

4.  While  the  system  of  government  in  most  of  the  Po'ynosian 
groups  is  of  a very  simple  character,  that  of  the  Caroline  islanders  is, 
on  the  contrary,  unusually  complex.  Not  only  is  the  whole  popula- 
tion, in  many  of  the  islands,  divided  into  distinct  classes,  which  never 


natives  did  actually  employ  the  tenikadaradara , as  they  termed  them,  for  a medium  of 
trade ; they  brought  them  off  in  great  quantities,  some  individual*  having  many  fathoms 
tied  aroond  the  waist,  and  no  article  of  traffic  besides.  It  is  noted  in  my  journal,  that  on 
the  first  day  at  Taputeouea,  before  we  landed,  more  than  half  a bushel  of  the  beads  were 
obtained.  On  inquiring  of  other*  who  were  more  engaged  than  myself  in  bartering  with 
the  natives,  I find  that  their  recollections  accord  with  my  own.  They  are  disposed  to 
think  that  tho  opinion  above  expressed  with  regard  to  the  use  of  tlx:  articles  in  question 
is  correct,  and  that  we  were  mistuken  at  the  time  in  supposing  them  to  be  merely  orna- 
ments,— though  they  may  have  been  worn  as  such,  as  some  of  the  South  American 
soldiers  have  their  accoutrements  covered  with  silver  coins.  As  the  materials  of  which 
the  disks  are  made  are  very  common,  the  value  must  arise  from  the  labour  necessary  to 
cut  and  polish  them  to  their  proper  shape,  which,  tor  the  numbrr  contained  in  a string, 
must  be  very’  great. 

But  the  inferences  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  general  diffusion  of  this  species  of 
circulating  medium  among  the  Caroline  islanders,  are  very  important.  The  most 
common  Chinese  coins,  as  is  well  known,  have  a hole  through  the  centre,  are  strung 
upon  strings,  and  disposed  of  by  lengths.  In  Becchey’s  “ Voyage  to  the  Pacific,”  p.  SOS, 
(Am.  edit.,)  speaking  of  the  assertion  that  the  people  of  Loo  Choo  have  no  money,  he 
says,  “Our  meeting  with  this  peasant,  however,  disclosed  the  truth,  as  he  had  a string  of 
cash  (small  Chinese  money)  suspended  to  hi*  girdle,  in  the  manner  adopted  by  the 
Chinese.”  In  a note  he  adds,  “ These  coins,  being  of  small  value,  are  strung  together 
in  hundreds,  and  have  a knot  at  each  end,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  count  them.”  I 
am  disposed  to  consider  this  fact  ns  one  of  the  most  important  evidences  that  the  Micro- 
ncsinns,  or  at  least  the  dominant  class  among  them,  derive  their  origin  from  Eastern 
Asia,  and  from  a civilized  people.  It  has  been  thought  best  to  let  the  remarks  in  the 
text  stand  as  first  written,  in  order  to  show  the  importance  which  the  universal  preva- 
lence and  peculiar  character  of  the  supposed  ornament  led  us  to  attach  to  it  when  its 
probable  origin  and  nature  were  unsuspected. 

• O’Connell’s  Narrative,  p.  163. 
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intermarry,  but  the  rank  of  the  chiefs,  and  the  succession  to  authority, 
are  regulated  according  to  a very  intricate  system,  which  has  evi- 
dently been  the  result  of  design  and  study.  Of  this  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  give  some  examples. 

0.  The  religion  of  the  Micronesians  carries  us  at  once  to  Eastern 
Asia.  It  is  the  worship  of  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors.  They  are 
called  at  the  Ladrones,  aniti,  at  the  Kingsmills,  anti,  at  the  Mul- 
graves,  anil  and  anis,  at  Banabe,  hani  or  am,  at  Falalou,  hano,  &c. 
Probably  the  yaris  of  Lord  North's  Island,  signifying  divinity,  is  the 
same  word,  as  the  change  of  n to  r is  universal  in  these  dialects. 
They  have  neither  temples,  images,  nor  sacrifices.  Their  worship 
consists  merely  in  praying  and  performing  certain  ceremonies, — 
among  others  the  offering  of  a portion  of  their  food  to  the  spirits.  It 
docs  not  appear  that  a real  tabu-system  exists  on  any  of  the  groups. 
Voyagers  have  found  words  signifying  sacred  or  forbidden,  which 
they  have  assimilated  with  the  Polynesian  tabu,  but  they  give  us  no 
hint  of  a code  of  laws  and  social  regulations  deriving  their  validity 
from  a religious  sanction.  There  is  certainly  nothing  of  the  kind  in 
the  Kingsmill  Group. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  venture  to  say  that  the  semi-civilization  of 
the  Polynesians  has  been  attained  by  bringing  to  perfection  tbe  rude 
arts  and  institutions  natural  to  tbe  savage  state;  while  that  of  the 
Micronesians  has  resulted  from  simplifying,  and  adapting  to  more 
restricted  circumstances,  the  inventions  and  usages  of  civilization. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  single  groups  and  islands, 
concerning  whose  inhabitants  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  give  some 
information. 


TO  HI.  OR  LORO  NORTH'S  ISLAND. 

This  island,  which  forms  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  Micro- 
nesian  range,  is  situated  in  about  latitude  3°  2’  N.,  and  longitude 
131°  4’  E.  It  is  a small,  low  islet,  about  three  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, with  a population  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  souls. 
Our  information  concerning  it  is  derived  from  an  American,  by  name 
Horace  Holden,  who,  with  eleven  companions,  after  suffering  ship- 
wreck, reached  the  island  in  a boat,  and  was  taken  captive  by  the 
natives.  He  was  detained  by  them  two  years,  from  December  6, 
1832,  to  November  27,  1834,  when  he  made  his  escape  and  returned 
to  America,  where  he  published,  in  a small  volume,  an  interesting 
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narrative  of  his  adventures  and  sufferings,  with  a description  of  the 
island  and  its  inhabitants.  Appended  to  the  book  is  a vocabulary  of 
the  language,  drawn  up  with  care  by  the  Hon.  John  Pickering  of 
Boston,  whose  name  is  a sufficient  guarantee  for  its  correctness. 

I met  Mr.  Holden  at  Boston,  two  years  after  his  return,  and  in 
several  conversations  with  him  obtained  some  information  on  points 
not  noticed  in  his  published  narrative,  together  with  an  addition  to 
the  vocabulary  of  a number  of  words  which  he  was  able,  from  lime  to 
time,  to  call  to  mind.  It  has  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  that  a brief 
account  of  the  natives  of  this  island  would  not  be  out  of  place  here, 
more  especially  as  it  will  serve  to  prove  the  striking  similarity  of 
trails  and  customs  which  prevail  from  one  extremity  of  the  Caroline 
Islands  to  the  other. 

“ The  complexion  of  the  natives,”  says  Holden  in  his  narrative,  “ is 
a light  copper  colour, — much  lighter  than  that  of  the  Malays  or  the 
Pelew  islanders,  which  last,  however,  they  resemble  in  the  breadth 
of  their  faces,  high  cheek-bones,  and  broad  flattened  noses.”*  Here 
we  observe,  what  has  been  before  remarked  of  the  Polynesian  tribes, 
that  the  lightest  complexion  is  found  among  those  who  are  nearest  the 
equator. 

The  natives  worship  a deity  whom  they  term  yaris,  in  which  we 
perhaps  sec  the  aniti  or  anis  of  the  Ladrone  and  lladack  Islands.! 
According  to  the  native  traditions,  a personage,  by  name  rita-kat  (or 
Peeter  Kart),  of  copper  colour  like  themselves,  “came  many  years 
ago  from  the  island  of  Ternate  (one  of  the  Moluccas),  and  gave  them 
their  religion,  and  such  simple  arts  as  they  possessed.”!  It  is  proba- 
bly to  him  that  we  are  to  attribute  some  peculiarities  in  their  mode  of 
worship,  such  as  their  temple,  with  rude  images  to  represent  the 
divinity.  “ In  the  centre,  suspended  from  the  roof,  is  a sort  of  altar, 
into  which  they  suppose  their  deity  comes  to  hold  converse  with  the 
priest”  The  temple  is  called  vere  yaris,  or  spirit-house.  In  this 
word  r ere  we  recognise  the  Polynesian  fak  or  fare , house,  (Vitian, 
vak,)  used  here  only  in  this  connexion, — the  ordinary  word  for 
dwelliug  being  yim,  the  im  of  the  other  Caroline  Islands.  So,  too, 

• Sinking  of  Iho  Pelew  islanders,  he  says : — “ Their  complexion  is  a light  copper: 
Their  noses  are  somewhat  llat,  but  not  so  fist  as  those  of  the  Africans,  nor  arc  their  lips 
so  thick.”  Narrative,  p.  48. 

t The  change  from  anis  to  yarn  would  be  according  to  tbo  custom  of  the  dialect. 
Thus  we  have  yaro  for  aro  ( Ulea ),  sun;  marc  for  umanc,  man,  dec. 

I Appendix  to  Narrative,  p.  123. 
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the  natives  wear  the  Polynesian  girdle  of  bark-cloth,  which  they  call 
by  the  well-known  name  of  tapa.  They  have,  too,  the  word  tabu, 
signifying  a sacred  place.  These  facts  arc  valuable,  as,  combined 
with  many  other  indications  which  will  be  hereafter  noted,  they  seem 
to  show  that  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  Moluccas  (who  are  distinct 
from  the  intruding  Malay  conquerors)  were  a race  more  nearly  allied 
to  the  Polynesians  than  the  other  tribes  of  Malaisia. 

“Their  implements  of  war  are  spears  and  clubs;  they  have  no 
bows  and  arrows.  Their  spears  are  made  of  the  wood  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  tree;  the  points  of  them  are  set  with  rows  of  sharks’  teeth;  and 
being  at  the  same  time  very  heavy,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  long, 
they  are  formidable  weapons.”  These  spears  armed  with  sharks' 
teeth  are  found  throughout  tho  Microncsian  groups,  and  may  be 
termed  the  national  weapon,  as  the  bow  is  of  the  black  race ; for 
though  they  were  not  entirely  unknown  to  the  Polynesians,  they 
were  yet  so  rare  that  we  saw  but  three  or  four  in  the  course  of  our 
voyage,  and  those  only  at  the  Navigator  and  the  Depeyster  Group. 

The  houses  of  the  natives  are  built  of  small  trees  and  rods,  and 
thatched  with  leaves.  They  have  two  stories,  a ground  floor  and  a 
loft,  which  is  entered  by  a hole  or  scuttle  through  the  horizontal  par- 
tition, or  upper  floor. 

For  ornament,  they  sometimes  wear  in  their  ears,  which  are  always 
bored,  a folded  leaf ; and  round  their  necks  a necklace  made  of  the 
shell  of  the  cocoa-nut  and  a small  white  sea-shell.  These  last  are  no 
doubt  the  circular  “ beads”  before  described,  although  the  mode  of 
wearing  them  is  unusual. 

They  live  principally  on  cocoa-nuts,  with  a few'  taro  roots,  which 
they  raise,  with  great  difficulty,  in  trenches  dug  in  the  sand.  Their 
supply  of  fish  is  small,  and  only  five  turtle  were  taken  while  Holden 
was  on  the  island.  “These  constitute  the  slender  means  of  their 
support ; and  they  are  thus  barely  kept  from  actual  death  by  famine, 
but  on  the  very  verge  of  starvation."  It  is  to  this  state  of  misery  in 
which  they  arc  constantly  kept  that  we  must  attribute  the  cruel  dis- 
position which  they  manifest.  The  unfortunate  captives  were  treated 
with  great  harshness,  and  compelled  to  toil  in  the  severest  drudgery, 
With  barely  sufficient  food  to  support  life.  In  fact,  some  of  them  died 
of  the  sufferings  thus  inflicted.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  women 
were  more  active  in  this  ill-treatment  than  the  men.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  note  a similar  fact  in  the  Mulgrave  Islands,  at  the  other 
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extremity  of  this  region.  The  men,  on  Tobi,  perform  much  of  the 
domestic  labour  which  is  elsewhere  left  to  the  women. 

The  bodies  of  the  dead,  except  of  very  young  children,  are  laid  in 
a canoe,  and  committed  to  the  ocean.  The  reason  of  this  custom 
Holden  did  not  know.  It  seems  likely,  from  what  will  be  stated  in 
another  place,  that  the  canoe  is  intended  to  convey  the  deconsed  to 
the  land  of  spirits,  and  that  young  children  are  not  sent  because  they 
are  esteemed  incapable  of  guiding  it. 

It  should  bo  mentioned  that  the  release  of  the  -four  Americans  who 
survived  (two  of  whom  got  free  a short  time  after  their  capture)  was 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  a fact  which  shows  that  the  feel- 
ings of  humanity  were  not  altogether  extinct  in  their  hearts.  Indeed, 
although  the  sufferings  of  the  captives  were  very  great,  it  docs  not 
appear  that  they  were  worse  relatively  to  the  condition  in  which  the 
natives  themselves  lived,  than  they  would  have  been  on  any  other 
island  of  the  Pacific.  Men  who  were  actually  dying  of  starvation, 
like  the  people  of  Tobi,  could  not  be  expected  to  exercise  that  kind- 
ness towards  others  which  nature  refused  to  them. 

banabe  or  ascension  island,  or  the  sbniavine  croup. 

This  island,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Carolines,  is  situated  in  lati- 
tude 7°  N.,  longitude  159°  E.  Admiral  Liitke,  though  not,  properly 
speaking,  the  discoverer,  was  the  first  to  make  known  its  existence  to 
tho  world,  so  late  as  the  year  1829.  He  did  not  land,  and  the  only 
communication  which  he  had  with  the  natives  was  through  two  or 
three  canoes  which  came  otf  to  the  ship.  The  men,  in  appearance 
no  less  than  in  language,  seemed  to  him  quite  distinct  from  the  other 
natives  of  Micronesia,  and  he  com  pares  them  to  the  Papuans.  But 
he  observes  that  those  whom  he  saw  seemed  to  be  all  of  the  lower 
classes. 

Had  the  Russian  navigator  been  ablo  to  land,  he  would  probably 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  rescuing  from  captivity  seven  English 
seamen,  who  had  shortly  before  reached  the  island  in  a boat,  after 
their  shipwreck  on  a reef  near  Ualau.  One  of  these,  by  name  James 
O’Connell,  after  living  five  years  on  the  island,  escaped  in  November, 
1S33,  and  two  years  afterwards  reached  the  United  States.  He  pub- 
lished, at  Boston,  an  account  of  his  adventures,  written  for  him  by  a 
gentleman  of  that  city,  and  containing  much  valuable  information. 
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In  1837  I became  acquainted  with  him,  and  saw  him  frequently,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  down  such  a vocabulary  of  the  language  as  he 
could  furnish, — which,  notwithstanding  his  long  residence,  and  his 
general  intelligence,  was  very  scanty.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
seem  to  have  a natural  incapacity  for  acquiring  foreign  tongues; 
but  with  the  usages  and  institutions  of  the  islanders  he  appeared 
perfectly  familiar,  and  was  able  to  render  a clear  and  satisfactory 
account,  the  general  correctness  of  which  has  since  been  fully  con- 
firmed. 

In  June,  1835,  the  London  whale-ship  Corsair  was  lost  on  a reef  off 
Drummond’s  Island,  and  one  of  her  boats,  with  six  men,  and  the  sur- 
geon of  the  ship,  Dr.  Smith,  reached  Ascension,  after  a passage  of 
seventeen  days,  during  which  they  underwent  extreme  suffering. 
The  journal  of  Dr.  Smith  came  into  my  hands  at  Oahu ; it  contains 
some  interesting  notices.* 

At  Oahu,  I becamo  acquainted  with  Mr.  G.  W.  Punchard,  who 
had  resided  about  a year  on  Banabe,  and  from  him  1 obtained  some 
additional  information.  At  that  time  we  expected  to  visit  the  island, 
and  sailed  from  Oahu  with  that  object;  but  contrary  winds,  and  the 
delay  caused  by  the  survey  of  the  Kingsmill  Group,  which  was  found 
to  be  much  more  extensive  and  important  than  we  had  anticipated, 
made  it  necessary  to  renounce  this  part  of  our  cruise.  The  descrip- 
tion which  follows  has  been  drawn  chiefly  from  the  sources  above 
mentioned. 

Concerning  the  name  of  the  island,  there  is  so  great  a discrepancy 
in  the  different  accounts,  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a satisfactory 
conclusion.  Mr.  Punchard  pronounced  it  Bmir.be ; O’Connell  writes 
it  Bonabee ; Dr.  Smith,  Bonnybaij ; Liitke,  Pouynipet ; Duperrey, 
from  the  accounts  of  natives  of  other  islands,  Pouhiipa ; Cantova, 
Chamisso,  and  Liitke,  from  similar  accounts,  Falupel,  Fanopt,  and 
Faounoupel.  Bana, — which  in  the  dialects  of  western  Micronesia, 
would  assume  the  various  forms  of  Fana,  Fara,  and  Fala, — seems  to 
form  a part  of  the  names  of  many  groups  in  this  archipelago.  Thus 
we  have  Fana-nou  or  Fah-lou,  Fara-lis,  Fana-dik,  (little  Fana,} 

* On  a subsequent  voyage  of  Dr.  Smith  to  New  Georgia,  one  of  the  Solomon  Group, 
twelve  hundred  miles  easl-.southeast  of  Drummond’s  Island,  he  landed  on  a small  neigh* 
bouring  islet,  called  Ivddystone,  (by  the  natives  Mondoveroc,)  and  was  conducted  by  the 
chief  to  the  lop  of  a mountain,  where  he  found  the  figure-head  of  the  Corsair.  It  hod 
drifted  to  the  island,  and  been  carried  by  the  natives  up  the  mountain. 
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Fala-lep  (great  Fala),  &.C.*  I am  inclined  to  think  that  Banabe  or 
Banobe  will  come  nearest  to  the  proper  native  pronunciation. 

The  group  of  Banabe  consists  of  the  single  high  island  of  that 
name,  with  many  low  islets  situated  on  au  extensive  coral  belt  which 
surrounds  it.  The  high  island  was  supposed  by  Mr.  Punchard  to  be 
about  forty  miles  in  circumference,  and  he  estimated  the  imputation 
at  fifteen  thousand, — though  others  reduce  it  to  half  this  number. 
O’Connell,  however,  saw,  on  one  occasion,  the  warriors  of  one  tribe 
collected  to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  As  there  are  five 
tribes  on  the  island,  this  would  seem  to  show  that  Mr.  Punchard’s 
estimate  is  not  too  high. 

The  natives  are  divided  into  three  classes  or  castes,  chiefs,  gentry 
(or  freemen),  and  slaves,  or  rather  serfs.  The  first  two  belong  to  the 
yellow  race,  proper  to  this  archipelago,  and  are  of  the  middle  size, 
with  light  complexions,  prominent  features,  and  smooth  skins.  The 
others  are  termed  by  O’Connell  a negro  race,  and  Lt'ilke  compares 
them  to  the  Papuans ; he  says,  “ They  have  a wide,  flat  face,  with 
broad  depressed  noses,  thick  lips,  and  crisp  hair  (les  cheveux  crejms)." f 
O’Connell,  however,  says  that  they  have  straight  hair.f  meaniug, 
perhaps,  that  it  is  not  woolly,  like  that  of  the  African  negro.  He 
adds,  further,  (the  universal  characteristic  of  the  Melanesian  race,) 
that  “the  skin  is  rough,  and  very  unpleasant  to  the  touch."  Their 
colour  is  not  black,  but  dark  brown ; Lutke  calls  it  chestnut  (cha- 


* It  must  be  recollected  that  throughout  Micronesia  the  lettera  n,  r,  and  I,  are  used 
interchangeably,  as  are  g and  A,  p and  A,  and  sometimes  f ; the  r of  one  dialect  becomes 
th  in  another,  and  s in  n third.  Bearing  these  changes  in  mind,  we  find  numerous  re- 
semblances among  the  names  of  Islands  and  groups.  Namu  or  Namo  is  very  common  : 
we  have  Namu,  Namu -re k (little  Namu),  Lamu-rtk  (ditto),  Namu-louk,  No mo-rousse, 
NeunoMaour , Nanto-nouito,  (southern  Namo),  NamO'lip-tafnn  (great  northern  Namo), 
die.  So  there  are  two  islands  named  Fuis , two  named  Fuieu, — there  are  Hi  gar  and 
JiigaJi,  PcUJcu,  (commonly  called  iV/nr,)  ami  FtU4np  / Lugn-nor , Nugu-of,  and 
Nuku-nau  / Oulia , 0>/ui,  Udi-rik,  and  Utlia-milai,  Maguir  and  Maktn.  In  .short, 
there  seems  to  be  hardly  an  island  in  western  Micronesia,  which  has  not  one  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  archipelago  named  after  it  It  should  be  observed  that  the  difference 
in  many  of  the  names  given  above,  proceeds,  in  part,  from  the  different  modes  of  ortho- 
graphy udopted  by  the  voyagers  from  whom  they  are  taken, — Kotzebue,  Duperrey, 
Rteuri,  nnd  others.  This  resemblance  in  names  is  one  of  the  clues  which  must  be  fol- 
lowed  in  tracing  out  the  migrations  by  which  these  islands  have  been  peopled. 

f Rieuri,  Ocdanie,  vol.  ii.  p.  130. 

| Narrative,  p.  128. 
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taigne).  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  two  races  are  found  in 
conjunction  on  other  groups  of  Micronesia,  (especially  the  large 
elevated  cluster  of  Hogolcu,)  while  on  some,  as  Namoulouk,  Nuguor, 
and  the  southern  Kingsmill  Islands,  an  amalgamation  seems  to  have 
taken  place. 

The  three  classes  are  called,  according  to  O'Connell,  Moonjobs 
( Mundjab ),  Jerejohs,  ( Tsherldjo ) and  Nigurts  ( Naikat ).  The  general 
term  aroche  (arOtf),  was  applied  to  the  first  two;  it  may  be  translated 
gentleman  or  freeman.  These  two  classes  rarely  intermarry  with  one 
another,  and  never  with  the  third.  The  distinction  of  caste  is  main- 
tained with  great  strictness ; even  in  battle,  a person  of  one  class 
never  attacks  one  of  another,  so  that,  says  O’Connell,  “ it  is  like  the 
encounter  of  three  distinct  parties.” 

All  the  laud  in  the  group  is  parcelled  out  into  estates,  which  are 
the  property  of  the  chiefs  and  freemen.  The  serfs  are  considered  as 
affixed  to  the  soil.  These  estates  are  never  alienated,  and  pass  only 
by  succession ; but  this  succession  is  not  directly  hereditary.  The 
system  of  descent,  both  of  titles  and  property,  is  very  intricate  and 
difficult  to  understand.  According  to  the  account  received  from  Mr. 
Punchard,  every  chief  has  a distinguishing  title,  besides  his  own 
proper  appellation.  The  highest  rank  in  the  two  tribes  of  Matalalin 
and  V is  Ishipau,  who  is  usually  called  by  foreigners  the  king ; then 
follow,  in  the  line  of  succession,  Wadjai,  Tdk,  Notsh,  NarUia,  and 
others  still  lower.  Before  a chief  can  become  Ishipau  he  must  rise 
through  all  these  grades  or  offices,  and,  of  course,  there  is  only  one 
in  each  tribe  holding  each  of  these  titles.  There  are  other  offices  or 
dignities,  the  holders  of  which  can  never  rise  to  be  Ishipau ; but 
these,  also,  have  their  inferior  grades  in  regular  succession.  One  of 
these  is  N&nigin,  a kind  of  high  priest  of  the  Kiti  tribe.  The  son  of 
a chief  is  never  a chief;  this  distinction  is  derived  from  a certain  class 
of  women,  called  U 'rolsh  (noble  women),  who,  by  law,  can  only 
marry  common  men;  their  rank  determines  that  of  the  offspring. 
This  account  differs,  in  some  particulars,  from  that  given  by  O’Con- 
nell, but  agrees  with  it  in  the  main.* 

Besides  the  divisions  of  caste  and  office,  there  is  another  of  tribes, 
of  which  there  are  five, — the  Matalalin,  who  occupy  the  east  or 

* See  his  Narrative,  p.  120.  It  is  curious  that  three  able  and  experienced  observers. 
Lesson,  D’Urville,  and  LDtke,  in  describing  the  system  of  rank  and  caste  which  prevails 
at  Ualau,  differ  so  widely  from  one  another,  that  their  accounts  cannot  he  reconciled. 
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windward  side  of  the  island;  the  Kiti  on  the  south,  and  the  Djekoits, 
Nat,  and  0 on  the  northwest.  Mr.  Punchard  thought  that  the  three 
last-named  were  not  originally  distinct.  These  tribes  are  nominally 
independent,  and  make  war  upon  one  another,  but  they  are  still  con- 
nected together,  like  the  German  States  in  the  middle  ages,  by  a 
certain  geueral  system  of  policy,  with  which  even  their  wars  do  not 
interfere.  A chief  of  one  tribe  is  recognised  as  such  by  the  rest,  and 
takes  rank  among  them  accordingly.  In  case  of  hostilities,  the 
attacking  party  is  bound  to  send  word  to  the  other  of  the  time  and 
place  fixed  upon  for  the  conflict,  in  order  to  give  opportunity  for 
preparation.  Nothing  like  conquest  is  ever  attempted.  The  van- 
quished always  retain  their  lands,  the  victors  contenting  themselves 
with  the  spoil  of  their  villages.  The  fruit-trees  are  never  destroyed. 

The  priests,  according  to  O’Connell,  have  considerable  influence. 
They  are  called  ediomet,  and  belong  to  the  class  of  petty  chiefs; 
indeed,  this  word  is  frequently  used  to  signify  merely  chief.  Their 
worship  is  very  simple.  It  consists  in  prayers  and  invocations 
addressed  to  the  spirits  (hani  or  ani)  of  departed  chiefs.  They  have 
neither  temples,  idols,  nor  offerings.  Certain  animals,  also,  particu- 
larly fish,  are  esteemed  sacred  among  them, — some,  as  eels,  being  so 
to  the  whole  people,  while  others  are.  merely  prohibited  to  particular 
families.  O'Connell  supposes  this  to  proceed  from  some  rude  system 
of  metempsychosis,  connected  with  their  religious  belief. 

The  dead  are  wrapped  in  mats,  and  buried  about  three  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  If  a male,  a paddle  from  his  canoe  is  buried 
with  him ; if  a female,  her  spindle  or  distaff.  Over  the  grave  a cocoa- 
nut  tree  is  planted,  the  fruit  of  which  is  seldom  if  ever  disturbed, 
and,  besides  the  paddle  buried  with  the  body,  they  sometimes  lay  one 
or  more  upon  the  ground  near  the  grave. 

The  well-known  drink  of  the  Polynesians,  termed  by  them  kava 
or  ava,  prepared  from  the  root  of  the  Piper  methysticum,  is  also  in 
use  here.  The  mode  of  preparation,  however,  is  different  and  more 
cleanly.  The  root,  instead  of  being  chewed,  is  pounded  on  a large 
stone, » and  then  mixed  with  water,  which  is  afterwards  strained 
through  a mesh  of  cocoa-nut  fibres.  It  is  served  out  at  their  public 
feasts  with  great  ceremony,  the  distinctions  of  rank  being  carefully 
observed. 

• This  change,  it  will  be  observed,  is  precisely  that  which  a refined  people  would 
make  in  adopting  such  a custom. 
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The  canoes  sailing  always  with  the  outrigger  to  windward,  var- 
nished on  the  outside  and  whitewashed  within ; the  weapons  armed 
with  sharks’  teeth,  the  strings  of  circular  heads,  and  the  sashes 
woven  in  a simple  loom,  which  have  been  elsewhere,  mentioned  as 
characteristic  of"  the  Micronesian  race,  are  all  found  here.  So  also  is 
the  conical  hat,  made  of  cocoa-nut  leaves,  which  is  common  to  most 
of  the  islands.  The  natives  have  a variety  of  the  dog,  the  flesh  of 
which  is  considered  a delicacy.  The  principal  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  the  island  are  the  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nut,  banana,  sugar-cano, 
and  yam. 

Two  other  customs,  which  we  learn  from  O’Connell,  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  here.  The  first  is  that  of  sending  messages  by  means  of 
leaves  of  a particular  tree,  the  points  of  which  are  folded  inwards  in 
different  modes  to  express  different  meanings.  “Inclosed  in  a plan- 
tain-leaf, and  secured  by  twine,  one  of  these  primitive  letters  accom- 
panies donations  of  presents,  and  demands  for  them, — declarations  of 
war  and  promises  of  submission, — in  short,  all  the  slate  despatches.” 
The  other  is  that,  of  voluntary  emigration,  which,  he  says,  “ is  resorted 
to  when  the  j>opulation  becomes  too  dense  for  comfortable  subsistence. 
When  it  becomes  certain  that  such  a step  is  necessary,  a number  of 
the  natives,  with  their  wives  and  children,  take  to  their  canoes, 
victualled  as  liberally  as  the  boats  will  bear,  and  trust  to  chance  for  a 
harbour  or  a landing.”  He  adds  that  the  emigrants  are,  as  may  be 
sup[»sed,  principally  of  the  lower  orders. 

Another  fact  connected  with  this  island  has  excited  much  attention 
and  curiosity.  It  is  the  existence  of  extensive  ruins  upon  a low  flat 
islet,  on  the  south  side  of  Banabe,  near  the  harbour  of  Matalalin. 
They  are  mostly  in  the  form  of  enclosures,  of  various  extent,  some  of 
them  covering  more  than  a hundred  square  yards.  The  walls  are 
not  less  than  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  nearly  as  many  in  thickness. 
They  are  built  of  enormous  blocks  of  stone,  which  seem,  from  the 
description,  to  be  polygonal  prisms  of  basalt.  Some  of  them  are 
twenty-five  feet  long  and  nearly  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  must 
weigh  several  tons.  Between  the  enclosures  are  passages  which 
seem  once  to  have  been  streets  or  foot-ways,  but  which  are  now  filled 
with  water,  so  as  to  admit  canoes.  The  whole  island  is  overflowed 
at  high  tide,  except  the  parts  enclosed  by  these  walls,  which  keep  the 
earth  from  being  washed  away.  But  in  some  places  the  walls  them- 
selves have  been  undermined  by  the  sea,  and  fallen. 

The  natives  can  give  no  account  of  the  origin  of  these  structures, 
22 
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attributing  them  to  the  hani,  or  spirits.  The  general  opinion  of 
foreigners  who  have  seen  them  seems  to  be  that  they  were  the  work 
of  another  race  than  that  which  now  occupies  this  group.  There  is, 
however,  no  occasion  for  having  recourse  to  this  hypothesis.  On  the 
island  of  Ualau,  three  hundred  miles  east  of  Banabe,  similar  struc- 
tures are  in  use  at  the  present  day.  According  to  the  accounts  of 
Lessou,  D'Urville,  and  Lutke,  as  quoted  by  lticuri,  all  the  principal 
chiefs  of  Ualau,  with  great  part  of  the  population,  have  their  residence 
on  a small  low  islet,  called  Leilei  or  Lcle,  situated  off  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  large  island,  and  about  four  miles  in  circumference. 
D’Urville  says,  “in  approaching  the  shores  of  Leilei,  a new  scene 
presented  itself  to  our  eyes, — fine  houses  surrounded  by  high  walls, 
streets  well  paved,  &c.”  . . . And  in  another  place, — “the  streets 
were  bordered  by  enormous  walls  of  rock,  which  prove  that  these 
natives,  slight  and  feeble  in  appearance,  are  nevertheless  capable  of 

undergoing  severe  labour At  the  end  of  the  street,  a wall 

still  more  considerable  than  those  which  we  had  seen  excited  my  ad- 
miration. It  was  not  less  than  twenty  feet  high  by  ten  or  twelve  in 
thickness,  and  forty  or  fifty  on  each  side.  One  cannot  well  conceive 
how  these  people,  without  the  aid  of  any  machine,  can  transport 
blocks  so  ponderous  as  those  which  euter  into  these  constructions, 
some  of  which  must  weigh  many  thousands  (plusieurs  milliers).  It 
is  still  more  difficult  to  imagine  what  can  be  the  utility  of  these  huge 
masses.  All  that  I could  discover  was  that  the  residences  of  the 
chiefs  were  always  accompanied  by  these  enormous  walls,  which 
seemed  to  bo  one  of  the  attributes  of  their  dignity,  like  the  ramparts 
and  trenches  which  surrounded  the  castles  of  the  nobility  in  the 
middle  ages.” 

It  seems  evident  that  the  constructions  at  Ualau  and  Banabe  are  of 
the  same  kind,  and  built  for  the  same  purpose.  But  it  is  also  clear 
that  at  the  time  those  of  the  latter  were  raised,  the  islet  on  which  they 
stand  was  in  a different  condition  from  what  it  now  is.  At  present 
thev  are  actually  in  the  water ; what  were  once  paths,  arc  now  pas- 
sages for  canoes,  and  O’Connell  says,  “ where  the  walls  are  broken 
down,  the  water  enters  the  enclosures."  This  change  can  only  have 
proceeded  from  two  causes.  Either  the  sea  must  have  risen,  or  the 
land  have  sunk  since  the  walls  were  erected.  That  the  sea  has  risen, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  level  of  tho  entire  ocean  has  been  altered, 
will  not  bo  supposed.  But  that  tho  land,  or  the  whole  group  of  Ba- 
nabe, and  perhaps  all  the  neighbouring  groups,  have  undergone  a 
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slight  depression,  is  no  ways  improbable.  It  is  certain,  from  observa- 
tions made  by  the  geologist,  Mr.  Dana,  that  the  Sandwich  Group,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Pacific,  has  been,  at  some  former  period,  lifted 
several  feet  above  its  original  height,  and  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  at  this  time  it  is  undergoing  a very  gradual  elevation.* 
It  is  possible  that  a counterbalancing  movement  in  the  opposite 
direction  may  be  taking  place  among  the  Caroline  Islands, — or,  at 
least,  may  have  taken  place  not  many  centuries  ago.  From  the  de- 
scription given  of  Leilei,  a change  of  level  of  one  or  two  feet  would 
render  it  uninhabitable,  and  reduce  it,  in  a short  time,  to  the  same 
state  as  the  isle  of  ruins  at  Banabo.  When  the  natives  say  that  these 
structures  were  raised  by  hani  or  animan  (spirits),  they  may  be 
merely  referring  them  to  the  divinities  whom  they  worship, — i.  e.  the 
spirits  of  their  ancestors,  the  actual  builders.  On  mentioning  these 
views  to  Mr.  Dana,  1 am  happy  to  find  that  he  considers  the  opinion 
here  expressed  highly  probable,  and  confirmed  by  his  observations  in 
other  parts  of  the  Pacific. 

M1LLE,  OR  THE  MULGRAVE  ISLANDS 

In  January  of  1824,  a part  of  the  crew  of  the  American  whale-ship 
Globe  mutinied,  murdered  the  officers,  and  sailed  for  the  Caroline 
Islands.  At  the  Mulgrave  Group,  the  greater  part,  including  those 
who  had  been  the  most  guilty,  together  with  some  who  were  innocent, 
but  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  direction  of  the  others,  lauded 
and  remained.  They  were  received,  at  first,  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness by  the  natives,  but  having  roused  their  hostility  by  violent 
measures  and  harsh  treatment,  the  whole  party  was  suddenly  attacked 
and  put  to  death,  with  the  exception  of  two  individuals.  These,  by 
name  William  Lay,  and  Cyrus  M.  Hussey,  were  both  mere  youths, 
and  entirely  innocent  of  participation  in  the  mutiny.  They  had  pre- 
viously acquired  the  good-will  of  the  natives  by  their  kind  and 
prudent  conduct  towards  thorn,  and  though  detaiued  as  captives,  and 
obliged  to  labour  for  their  masters,  they  were  not  ill-treated.  In 
December  of  the  following  year  they  were  taken  off  by  the  United 
States  schooner  Dolphin,  which  was  despatched  for  that  purpose, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  John  Percival. 

On  their  arrival  at  Oahu,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bingham,  missionary  at 


* See  tire  Geological  Report  of  the  Expedition,  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Dana, 
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Honolulu,  took  down  a vocabulary  of  such  words  of  the  native  lan- 
guage as  they  could  remember.  This  is  now  published  for  the  first 
time,  and  it  seems  proper  to  add  to  it  a few  remarks  respecting  the 
island  and  its  inhabitants.  Our  information  is  derived  from  a brief 
and  unpretending  narrative,  published  by  Lay  and  Hussey  at  New 
London,  in  1828,  and  from  the  “ Journal  of  the  Cruise  of  the  I n i Uxl 
States  schooner  Dolphin  among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,”  by  Lieu- 
tenant Hiram  Paulding,*  which  contains  many  interesting  particulars 
related  in  a clear  and  succinct  style. 

Mille  is  the  southernmost  of  the  lladack  Chain,  which  consists  of 
twelve  coral  islets  or  clusters,  and  extends,  in  a north-northeast  direc- 
tion, from  6°  to  12°  of  north  latitude,  and  from  169°  to  172°  of  east 
longitude.  Mille,  which  is  in  latitude  8®,  longitude  172°,  is  an  oval 
ring  of  small  islets,  connected  by  reefs,  and  enclosing  an  inland  sea  or 
lagoon  otic  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  circumference.  There  are 
more  than  a hundred  of  these  islets,  but  all  of  them  together  do  not 
probably  comprise  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  square  miles.  The 
population  is  between  five  and  six  hundred.  The  people  are  of  a 
light  complexion,  fairer  than  those  of  the  Kingsmill  Group,  and  ap- 
peared to  Mr.  Paulding  a different  race.  They  are  of  the  middle 
stature  and  well-formed,  with  handsome  features.  With  a few  ex- 
ceptions, they  have  not  the  depressed  noses  and  thick  lips  which  are 
found  among  the  Polynesian  tribes.  They  are  modest  and  manly  in 
their  deportment,  and  walk  with  an  air  of  dignity.  Mr.  Paulding 
was  much  pleased  with  their  conduct  on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel. 
“They  gave  us  a most  kind  and  hospitable  reception,  and  freely 

offered  whatever  any  of  us  expressed  a wish  for Nothing  was 

stolen  by  them.  They  behaved  in  a most  orderly  manner,  looking 
round  the  deck  inquiringly,  or  seated  themselves  and  chatted  fami- 
liarly with  our  people,  taking  pains  to  make  themselves  understood. 
In  their  look  aud  action  they  appeared  to  be  lively  and  intelligent.” 
Lay  and  Hussey  give  the  same  account  of  their  behaviour  towards 
the  mutineers,  before  their  anger  was  excited  by  the  ill  conduct  of  the 
latter.  Both  of  the  captives,  moreover,  speak  of  the  kind  treatment 
which  they  experienced  from  the  natives.  The  hardships  which 
they  underwent  were  only  such  as  were  shared  by  their  captors. 
The  island  is  sterile,  yielding  but  a scanty  supply  of  food  even  for  its 
limited  population.  The  only  vegetable  productions  fit  to  eat  are 

• Published  ut  New  York,  by  Cl.  it  C.  (V  H.  (.'cm  ill,  1881. 
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those  of  the  cocoa-nut,  bread-fruit,  and  pandanus  trees.  Seasons  of 
scarcity  sometimes  occur,  during  which  the  natives  suffer  severely, 
aud  are  reduced  to  eating  the  tender  branches  of  trees  to  support 
life. 

There  is  one  high  chief  who  has  the  supreme  power;  but  in  his 
decisions  on  matters  of  importance  he  usually  conforms  to  the  opinion 
of  the  whole  body  of  chiefs.  Mr.  Paulding  observes,  “They  have 
different  grades  of  rank  in  their  society,  from  the  high  chief  down  to 
the  farthest  removed  from  royalty.” 

Their  only  worship  consists  in  invocations  to  the  Anil,  said  by  Lay 
to  lie  the  name  of  their  supreme  divinity  ; but  it  seems  likely  that  it 
is  only  the  general  term  for  spirit.  Thus  Lay  tells  us,  in  his  narra- 
tive, that  the  natives  will  not  take  the  fruit  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree  which 
has  been  planted  near  a grave,  “ for  fear  of  displeasing  their  god 
(anil)."  But  Mr.  Paulding  says  (p.  136),  “I  was  walking,  back  of 
the  huts,  over  a level  green  spot,  enclosed  by  cocoa-nut  trees,  when 
Lugoma  came  to  me  in  great  haste,  and  with  a disturbed  look  beck- 
oned me  to  come  away,  at  the  same  time  saying  to  Hussey  that  I must 
not  go  there ; it  was  a place  for  the  dead ; my  presence  would  disturb 
them,  and  bring  spirits  round  the  huts.”  And  again,  (p.  17S),  “ If 
one  of  them  has  wronged  another  who  has  died,  he  never  eats  without 
throwing  away  a portion  of  his  food  to  appease  the  ghost  of  the 
departed.” 

When  a person  dies,  the  body  is  enclosed  in  mats  and  buried,  after 
which,  says  Mr.  Paulding,  “a  little  canoe  with  a sail  to  it,  and  laden 
with  small  pieces  of  cocoa-nut  or  other  food,  is  taken  to  the  sea-shore, 
or  the  leeward  part  of  the  island,  and  sent  off,  with  a fair  wind,  to 
bear  far  away  from  the  island  the  spirit  of  the  deceased,  that  it  may 
not  afterwards  disturb  the  living.”  We  are  reminded  by  this  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  natives  of  Tobi  dispose  of  their  dead,  as  before 
described,  and  of  the  paddles  buried  with  them  at  Banabe.  After  the 
ceremony  of  interment  is  completed,  two  cocoa-nut  trees  arc  planted, 
one  at  the  head  aud  the  other  at  the  foot  of  the  grave.  The  fruit  of 
these  is  never  eaten  by  the  women,  and  not  by  the  men  until  a con- 
siderable time  has  elapsed  after  the  burial. 

Their  marriages  are  conducted  with  little  ceremony,  but  the  mar- 
ried people  are  usually  kind  and  faithful  to  one  another.  Lay  never 
knew  an  instance  of  separation  after  they  had  a family.  It  may  here 
be  noticed,  that  at  the  massacre  of  the  mutineers,  to  which  the  natives 
were  excited  chiefly  by  the  harshness  with  which  some  of  the  whites 
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treated  the  females  whom  they  had  taken  for  wives,  the  women  bore 
as  active  a part  as  the  men. 

For  ornament,  they  pierce  the  lobe  of  the  oar,  and  having  greatly 
distended  the  aperture,  wear  in  it  a folded  leaf.  They  have  also  what 
Lay  calls  heads,  and  Mr.  Paulding  shell-necklaces,  but  neither  de- 
scribes them  particularly. 

The  canoes  have  one  side  flat  or  perpendicular,  and  the  other 
inclined ; the  flat  side  is  that  opposite  to  the  outrigger,  and  is  kept 
always  to  windward,  the  canoes  sailing  with  either  end  foremost. 

The  houses  have  two  apartments,  an  upper  and  a lower,  which 
communicate  through  a scuttle  or  hatch.  The  lower  or  ground 
story  is  not  more  than  three  feet  high,  and  the  inmates  are  obliged  to 
remain  in  a sitting  or  reclining  posture.  In  the  upper  story  or  garret 
they  keep  their  movable  property,  and  in  wet  weather  sleep  there. 

TARAWA,  OR  THE  KING8MILL  ISLANDS 

Although  it  is  not  certain  that  the  natives  have  any  general  appel- 
lation for  this  chain  of  islands,  we  have  chosen,  for  several  reasons, 
to  designate  it  by  that  given  above.  It  is  the  name  of  two  islands, 
one  of  which  is  called  simply  Tarawa,  and  the  other  Tdrama  ni 
Mu  kin,  or  Tarawa  of  Makin.  The  former  is,  according  to  our 
survey,  the  largest  island  of  the  group,  or  that  which  has  the  most 
dry  land.  The  natives  are  numerous,  and  the  high  chief  exercises 
sway  over  the  three  neighbouring  islands  of  Malana,  Apia,  and 
Maraki.  It  is  on  this  island  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  the 
group  place  the  clysium  of  departed  spirits,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered good  evidence  that  it  was  the  one  first  settled,  and  the  source 
of  population  to  the  other  islands.  Finally,  Tarawa  is  best  known  to 
the  people  of  distant  groups.  Both  Kotzebuo  aud  Lutke  heard  of  it 
among  the  western  Caroline  Islands,  under  the  names  of  Taroa  and 
Toroa,  and  Cook  gives  it  in  the  list  of  islands  of  which  he  received 
information  at  Tonga. 

Our  knowledge  concerning  this  group  is  derived  in  part  from 
personal  examination,  made  during  twenty-four  days  spent  in  the 
survey,  and  in  part  from  communications  of  two  British  seamen,  by 
name  John  Kirby  and  Robert  Grey,  whom,  at  their  own  request,  we 
took  off  from  the  islands  of  Kuria  and  Makin.  They  had  quitted 
voluntarily  the  vessels  to  which  they  belonged,  and  taken  up  their 
residence  among  the  natives,  in  which  situation  the  first  had  ro- 
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mained  three  and  the  second  five  years.  So  slight,  however,  is  the 
intercourse  between  tlio  two  portions  of  the  group,  that  they  had 
remained  all  the  time  in  ignorance  of  each  other’s  existence.  The 
information  thus  obtained  from  three  distinct  sources,  and  subjected 
to  careful  comparison  and  scrutiny,  is  evidently  as  likely  to  be 
correct,  as  any  that  has  been  given  concerning  a barbarous  people. 

The  islands  which  constitute  the  group,  are,  according  to  the 
native  account,  seventeen  in  number,  extending  from  the  second 
degree  of  south  latitude  to  the  fourth  of  north,  and  from  173°  20'  to 
178°  of  east  longitude.  Their  names,  beginning  from  the  north,  aro 
as  follows : — 


NATIVE  RAKE.  ENGLISH  NAME. 


POSITION. 


. (Undiscovered), 
. Pitt’s  [stands,  , 


Tarawa  ni  Mnkin, 
Makin , ) 

Taritdn,  ( * * 

Mdraki , . . . 

Apia,  . . ♦ • 
Tarawa , . . . 
Maiana,  . . . 

Aparndma,  . . 

Kurta,  .... 
Ronauki,  . . . 

Non&ufi,  . . . 
Ttiputcvuca,  . . 
Nukundu , . . . 
Peru , .... 
Ttmana,  ) 
Onbutn,  C . . 
Arurdi,  y 


. Matthews’  Island, 

. Charlotte  Island, . . 
. Knox’s  Island,  . . 
. Mali’s  Island, , . . 
. Hopper's  Island, . . 
. Woodle’s  Island, . . 

. Hcndcrviile’s  Island, 
. Sydenham’s  Island,  . 
. Drummond's  Islund, 

. Byron’s  Islund,  (?)  . 
. Eliza  Island,  (?)  . . 


North-northeast  of  Makiu. 
3®  10'  N.,  172°  40'  E. 

2°  N.,  173®  45*  E. 

1°  40'  N.,  173°  E. 

1°  30'  N„  173®  E. 

1°  N.,  173°  E. 

0®  25'  N.,  174°  E. 

0°  15'  N.,  173°  20'  E. 

0®  10'  N.,  173®  35'  E. 

0®  35'  S.,  174®  25*  E. 

1°  20'  S.,  174°  45'  E. 

1°  20'  S.,  177°  40'  E. 

2®  S.,  176®  E. 

t South  and  cast  of  Drum- 
( mend’s  Island. 


. . . . (Uncertain), 


The  first-named  island  is  on  no  chart,  and  has  probably  never  been 
visited.  Our  information  concerning  it  is  derived  from  the  natives  of 
Makin,  who  described  it  as  lying  about  two  days’  sail  (for  their 
canoes)  to  the  northeast,  and  as  inhabited  by  people  like  themselves, 
with  whom  they  had  frequent  communication.  The  last  five  were 
not  visited  by  our  squad ron,  and  their  names  are  given  according  to 
Kirby’s  account.  Nukunau,  he  thought,  was  Byron's  Island,  and 
Peru,  Eliza  or  Hurd’s  Island.  As  to  the  rest,  he  only  knew  that 
they  were  in  the  southern  part  of  the  group,  though  he  had  an  idea 
that  Arurai  was  sometimes  called  by  foreigners  Hope  Island.  The 
charts,  at  this  point,  are  confused,  and  none  of  them  have  so  many 
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islands  as  the  native  accounts  would  require.  Perhaps,  one  of  the 
names  may  apply  to  Ocean  Island,  situated  a few  degrees  to  the  west 
of  Taputeouea,  and  inhabited,  as  I was  assured  by  the  captain  of  a 
whaler,  at  Oahu,  by  a similar  people. 

The  group  may  be  subdivided  into  at  least  four  clusters,  between 
which  there  is,  at  present,  little  communication,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  which,  though  forming  but  one  people,  speaking  the  same  general 
language,  yet  differ  more  or  less  in  their  customs  and  institutions, 
and  slightly  in  dialect.  The  northern  is  composed  of  the  three 
islands  of  Makin,  (or  Makin,)  Taritari,  and  Tarawa  ni  Makin.  The 
first  two  are  divided  only  by  a strait  two  miles  in  width.  Taritari  is 
the  largest,  having  an  extensive  lagoon ; but  Makin,  though  small,  is 
compact,  with  a good  deal  of  fertile  laud,  and  is  considered  the  metro- 
polis. The  four  islands,  Maraki,  Apia,  Tarawa,  and  Maiana,  form 
another  cluster,  of  which  Tarawa  is  the  head.  The  island  of  Apa- 
mama  has  connected  with  it,  both  locally  and  politically,  the  smaller 
islands  of  Nonouki  and  Kuria.  While  Nonouti,  Taputeouea,  Nuku- 
nau,  and  Peru,  and,  perhaps,  the  three  remaining  islands,  form  a 
fourth  division,  of  which  Taputeouea  may  be  considered  the  chief, — 
unless  this  title  should  Ire  disputed  by  Byron’s  Island,  of  which  we 
know  only  that  it  is  large  and  populous. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Dana,  the  whole  group 
belongs,  physically,  to  the  same  class  with  Tongatabu — that  of  coral 
islands  slightly  elevated  above  their  original  level.  The  elevation, 
which  is  only  of  two  or  three  feet,  is  not  quite  so  great  as  at  Tonga, 
but  is  sufficient  to  give  to  the  islands  a larger  surface  of  dry  land,  and 
a greater  depth  of  soil  than  they  would  otherwise  possess,  or  than  is 
possessed,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  any  of  the  other  coral  islands  of  Mi- 
cronesia. The  reefs  and  shoals,  moreover,  have  their  extent  much 
increased,  affording  harbourage  to  many  varieties  and  great  numbers 
of  fish,  lobsters,  turtle,  shell-fish,  and  sea-slugs,  from  which  the  people 
draw  a great  part  of  their  sustenance.  Besides  the  fruits  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  and  pandanus,  of  which  they  have  an  abundant  supply,  they  have 
orchards  of  bread-fruit  trees  and  plantations  of  taro,  which  afford  them 
an  agreeable  variety.  They  have  also  a species  of  purslain,  of  which 
we  made  a salad  by  no  means  unpalatable,  and  on  Makin  they  gather 
great  quantities  of  a nutritious  berry,  which  they  dry  and  make  into 
a kind  of  sweet  cake,  considered  by  them  a delicacy. 

This  abundance  of  food  will  account  for  the  large  population  of  the 
group,  so  much  greater  than  on  most  coral  islands.  At  Taputeouea 
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(Drummond's  Island),  tlie  first  which  we  visited,  we  were  astonished 
at  the  numbers  of  the  natives.  After  careful  and  repeated  observa- 
tions, made  in  our  visits  to  the  shore,  and  by  the  officers  engaged  in 
the  survey,  the  estimates  varied  between  ton  and  fifteen  thousand. 
This,  however,  was  probably  one  of  the  most  thickly  inhabited,  the 
island  appearing  like  a continuous  village  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
Kirby  had  once  seen  all  the  warriors  of  the  three  islands  of  Apamaina, 
Nonouli,  and  Kuria  collected  together,  in  anticipation  of  an  attack  from 
the  southern  cluster.  He  thought  the  number  was  between  six  and 
seven  thousand.  Supposing  this  amount  to  be  somewhat  exagge- 
rated, we  can  hardly  allow  for  the  entire  population  of  the  three,  less 
than  twenty  thousand.  Finally,  Grey  estimated  the  people  of  Tari- 
tari  and  Makiu  at  about  five  thousand.  We  should  thus  have  for  six 
islands  of  the  group  (among  which  two  of  the  largest,  Tarawa  and 
Byron's  Island,  are  not  included)  a total  of  thirty-five  thousand.  But 
allowing  an  average  of  only  five  thousand  to  an  island,  it  would  still 
give  us,  for  the  whole  seventeen,  not  less  than  eighty-five  thousand  * 

For  a detailed  description  of  these  islands  and  their  inhabitants,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  general  history  of  the  voyage.  Here  only 
those  traits  will  be  mentioned  which  seem  esseutial  for  determining 
the  position  which  the  latter  hold  among  the  different  races  of  the 
Pacific.  At  the  first  glance  it  is  evident  that  they  are  not  of  the  pure 
Micronesian  blood.  A dark  complexion  and  curly  hair  would,  apart 
from  the  testimony  of  language,  indicate  the  intermixture  of  a diffe- 
rent race.  This  infusion,  however,  for  some  reason  or  other,  is  much 
less  apparent  among  the  natives  of  the  Makin  cluster,  who  are  a shade 
lighter  in  colour,  and  in  other  respects  physically  superior  to  the 
natives  of  the  southern  islands.  The  descriptions  which  follow  are 
taken  from  my  notes,  the  first  applying  to  the  people  of  Taputeouea, 
and  the  second  to  those  of  Makin. 

“They  (the  natives  of  Drummond's  Island)  are  generally  of  the 

* Thai  the  other  island*  of  the  group  are  ns  densely  inhabited  as  the  six  above-meu- 
tioned,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  evidence.  Grey  related,  that  about  three 
years  before  he  landed  at  .Makin,  n party  of  about  fifteen  hundred  natives  arrived  there 
in  canoes  from  Apia,  from  whieli  island  they  had  been  driven  by  the  warriors  of  Tarawa. 
Lieutenant  Paulding  (bund  at  Byron's  Island  a large  population.  He  says  (Journal,  p. 
95),  “ the  islet  abreast  of  us  was  all  night  illuminated  with  numerous  fires,  and  the  air 
rung  with  the  shouts  of  hundreds  of  people.  When  the  day  dawned,  the  whole  ocean 
was  whitened  with  the  little  sails  of  canoes  that  were  wen  eomiag  from  every  direction, 
and  some  of  tliem  as  lar  as  (he  eye  could  distinguish  so  small  an  object.  In  an  hour  not 
less  than  a hundred  of  them  were  alongside,  and  our  deck  was  covered  with  people.” 
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middle  size,  well  made  and  slender.  Their  colour  is  a copper-brown, 
a shade  darker  than  that  of  the  Tahitians.  The  hair  is  black,  glossy, 
and  fine,  with  a slight  tendency  to  curl.  The  features  are  small,  but 
high  and  well-marked : the  eye  large,  bright,  and  black, — the  nose 
straight  or  slightly  aquiline,  but  always  widened  at  the  lower  part, — 
the  mouth  rather  large,  with  full  lips  and  small  teeth.  The  cheek- 
bones project  forward  so  much  as  to  give  the  eyes  the  appearance  of 
being  a little  sunken.  They  have  mustachios  and  beard  very  black 
and  fine,  like  their  hair,  but  rather  scanty.  The  usual  height  is  about 
five  feet  eight  or  nine  inches,  but  we  saw  many  who  were  considerably 
below  this  standard.  There  are  none  of  those  burly  persons  among 
them  which  are  so  common  in  the  Sandwich  and  Society  Islands,  and 
we  did  not  see  one  instance  of  obesity.  The  women  are  still  smaller, 
in  proportion,  than  the  men,  with  slight  figures,  and  small  delicate 
features.  Several  among  them  would  have  been  esteemed  pretty  in 
any  country.” 

The  difference  which  exists  between  these  natives  and  those  of 
Makin  will  be  seen  by  comparing  this  description  with  that  which 
follows : — “ Having  understood  that  they  were  of  the  same  race  with 
the  other  islanders,  we  were  quite  unprepared  for  the  extraordinary 
sight  that  was  now  presented.  Instead  of  the  slender  forms,  sharp 
features,  and  stern  countenances  of  the  Drummond  islanders,  we  saw 
a crowd  of  stout,  hearty  figures,  and  round,  jolly  faces,  which,  though 
different  in  features,  recalled  to  our  minds  the  bulky  chieftains  of  Ta- 
hiti. They  were  also  lighter  in  complexion  than  the  southern  tribes, 
and  more  tattooed. 

“ One  of  tho  first  who  came  on  board  was  a perfect  mass  of  fat. 
Though  of  good  height,  he  appeared  really  short,  from  his  immense 
girth.  As  he  walked,  the  flesh  of  his  cheeks  and  breasts  shook  like  a 
jelly,  llis  limbs  were  of  enormous  size,  but  smooth  as  those  of  a child. 
His  face  was  round,  with  neatly-cut  whiskers  and  mustachios,  and  his 
fine  hair  in  black  glossy  ringlets  fell  down  on  his  shoulders.  When 
he  smiled,  every  feature  was  dilated  with  joy,  and  an  even  row  of 
small  white  teeth  was  displayed  which  a lady  might  have  envied. 
There  were  several  others  on  board  of  little  inferior  size,  and  a native 
in  a canoe,  who  was  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  white  man  as  the  king 
of  the  island,  was  actually  so  fat  that  he  would  not  venture  to  ascend 
the  ship’s  side.  The  greater  part  of  the  natives,  who  did  not  attain 
such  an  immoderate  bulk,  were  distinguished  by  finely-moulded 
forms  and  handsome  faces.  The  outline  of  their  features  was  regular 
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and  pleasing,  though  all  had  that  spread  of  the  nostrils  which  we  have 
observed  in  the  southern  islanders.  The  profiles  of  some  were  really 
beautiful.” 

This  difference  in  looks  is  accompanied  by  as  great  a difference  in 
character.  Both  are  highly  ingenious,  as  is  shown  in  the  construction 
of  their  houses  and  canoes,  the  manufacture  of  their  dresses  and 
armour,  and  by  the  numerous  comforts  and  conveniences  with  which, 
under  very  unfavourable  circumstances,  they  have  managed  to  sur- 
round themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  natives  of  the  southern 
islands  are  suspicious  and  irritable,  with  a certain  wildness  and  fero- 
city in  their  manners,  which  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  mild  and 
kindly  disposition  of  the  people  of  Makin.  The  latter  arc  a remark- 
ably soft  and  gentle  race,  not  without  a tinge  of  effeminacy.  Of  their 
humanity,  a high  idea  is  given  by  the  statement  of  Grey,  that,  during 
the  five  years  that  he  was  among  them,  only  one  man  was  put  to  death. 
Cannibalism,  moreover,  is  unknown  among  them,  except  by  tradition; 
whereas  on  the  southern  islands,  though  not  common,  it  is  occasion- 
ally practised,  and  is  not  regarded  with  any  particular  horror.  Kirby 
knew  of  five  men  being  killed  and  eaten  while  he  was  on  Apamama. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  the  southern  natives,  though  easily  offended, 
are  as  readily  appeased ; their  animosity  seldom  settles  into  a long- 
continued  rancour.  From  this  statement  we  must  except  certain 
cases  arising  out  of  jealousy  between  married  women,  who,  when 
they  conceive  themselves  aggrieved,  will  sometimes,  for  months 
together,  carry  about  with  them  a small  weapon  of  sharks’  teeth 
concealed  under  their  dress,  and  watch  an  opportunity  of  attacking 
the  object  of  their  jealousy.  Desperate  fights  sometimes  take  place 
between  these  fierce  Amazons  before  thoy  can  be  parted.  But  ex- 
cepting such  instances,  Kirby  always  found  tho  women  more  humane 
and  gentle  than  the  men. 

The  respect  paid  to  the  chiefs  varies  at  the  different  clusters.  At 
Drummond’s  Island  we  remarked,  in  the  manners  of  the  natives,  a 
kind  of  saucy  boldness  and  rude  independence,  which  would  hardly 
have  existed  among  a people  used  to  submission  and  deference.  At 
Apamama  the  chiefs  havo  probably  more  respect  paid  them,  and  in 
Makin,  Grey  assured  us  that  a strict  subordination  was  maintained, 
and  that  the  distinction  of  classes  was  strongly  marked  in  the  man- 
ners as  well  as  the  usages  of  the  inhabitants. 

Generosity,  hospitality,  and  attention  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  are 
virtues  highly  esteemed  and  generally  practised  among  all  the  natives. 
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Kirby  knew  of  no  word  for  poor  man  except  that  for  slave.  Any 
person  who  has  land,  can  always  call  upon  his  friends  to  provide  him 
with  a house,  a canoe,  and  the  other  necessaries  of  life ; while  one 
who  has  no  land  has  nothing  else,  and  is,  of  course,  a slave. 

The  worst  stain  on  the  character  of  this  people  is  a shockiug  and 
cruel  practice,  which  Kotzebue  found  also  among  the  people  of  Ra- 
dack,  and  D’Urville  on  the  island  of  Tikopia.  It  is  that  of  destroying 
their  unborn  children,  after  the  second  or  third,  in  order  to  escape  the 
inconvenience  of  a numerous  family.  This  is  the  reason  assigned  by 
the  natives ; the  general  argument  that  the  islands  would  else  become 
too  densely  peopled  for  their  means  of  subsistence  seems  not  to  occur 
to  them.  To  the  honour  of  the  natives  of  Makin  it  should  be  recorded, 
that  this  custom  does  not  exist  among  them. 

The  women  are,  for  the  most  part,  better  treated  among  them  than 
among  uncivilized  people  in  general.  All  the  hard,  out-door  labour, 
is  performed  by  the  men.  They  build  the  houses  and  canoes,  catch 
the  fish,  collect  and  bring  home  the  fruits  which  serve  for  food,  and 
do  most  of  the  cultivation.  The  women  aid  them  to  clear  and  weed 
the  ground,  and  attend  to  the  domestic  duties  which  naturally  fall  to 
them.  The  custom  also  requires  that  when  a man  meets  a female, 
he  shall  pay  her  the  same  mark  of  respect  as  is  rendered  to  a chief, 
by  turning  aside  from  the  path  to  let  her  pass.  This  courtesy,  how- 
ever, does  not  pervade  all  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes.  A man,  if 
provoked,  will  not  hesitate  to  strike  a woman,  who  seldom  fails  to 
return  the  blow ; sometimes  several  of  her  companions  will  come  to 
her  aid,  and  the  man  is  perhaps  glad  to  escape  well  bruised,  and 
covered  with  scratches. 

Connected  with  the  suspicious  and  irritable  temper  which  charac- 
terizes the  people  of  the  southern  clusters,  is  a disposition  to  sul- 
lenncss  and  despondency,  which  sometimes  leads  them  to  commit 
suicide.  Kirby  knew  five  instances,  on  his  own  island,  of  men  and 
women  destroying  themselves,  and  of  several  others  who  attempted 
it  and  were  prevented  by  their  friends.  These  cases  of  self-murder 
arose  out  of  offence  taken  at  the  conduct  of  some  person  whom  fear  or 
a (lection  made  them  unwilling  to  injure;  the  mingled  spite,  mortifi- 
cation, and  grief  produced  a dejection  which  led  at  last  to  an  act  con- 
sidered by  them  a certain  remedy  for  their  sufferings,  and  perhaps  a 
severe  revenge  upon  those  who  had  ill-treated  them.  We  have  heard 
before  of  a similar  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Feejoeans. 

The  word  mantla  signifies  among  them  a man  thoroughly  accom- 
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plishod  in  all  their  knowledge  and  arts,  and  versed  in  every  noble 
exercise : a good  dancer,  an  able  warrior,  one  who  has  seen  life  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  enjoyed  its  highest  excitements  and  delights, 
— in  short,  a complete  man  of  the  world.  In  their  estimation,  this  is 
the  proudest  character  to  which  any  person  can  attain,  and  such  a 
one  is  fully  prepared  to  enter,  at  his  death,  on  the  highest  enjoyments 
of  their  elysium. 


RELIGION. 

In  the  clusters  of  Apamama  and  Tarawa,  three  kinds  of  divinities 
are  worshipped.  The  first  class  consists  of  proper  deities,  of  whom 
there  are  several,  such  as  TahUriki,  Itivini,  Ititudpeu,  Aorifrie,  &c. 
Of  these  the  first-named,  called  also  W&nigain,  is  the  greatest,  not  as 
being  superior  in  his  attributes  to  the  rest,  but  merely  from  having 
the  greatest  number  of  worshippers.  About  two-thirds  of  the  people 
pray  to  him  as  their  tutelary  divinity ; the  rest  do  not  acknowledge 
his  authority,  but  address  their  prayers  to  other  deities,  or  to  the 
spirits  of  their  ancestors,  or  to  certain  kinds  of  fish,  which  constitute 
the  other  two  classes  of  divinities.  Tabueriki  is  worshipped  under 
the  form  of  a flat  coral  stone,  of  irregular  shape,  about  three  feet  long 
by  eighteen  inches  wide,  set  up  on  one  end  in  the  open  air.  It  is 
tied  round  with  leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  which  considerably  in- 
crease its  size  and  height.  These  are  changed  every  month,  to  keep 
them  always  green.  The  worship  paid  to  the  god  consists  in  repeat- 
ing prayers  before  this  stone,  and  laying  beside  it  a portion  of  the  food 
prepared  by  the  natives  for  their  own  use.  This  is  done  at  their  daily 
meals,  at  festivals,  and  whenever  they  particularly  wish  to  propitiate 
his  favour.  The  first  fruits  of  the  season  are  always  offered  to  the 
god.  Every  family  of  distinction  has  one  of  these  stones,  which  is 
considered  rather  in  the  light  of  a family  altar  than  ns  an  idol. 

At  Makin,  according  to  Grey,  the  names  of  Tabueriki,  Itivini,  and 
tho  other  deities,  are  unknown,  and  tho  only  spirits  which  the  natives 
worship  are  those  of  their  ancestors.  When  a chief  dies,  a stone,  simi- 
lar to  those  dedicated  in  the  other  islands  to  Tabueriki,  is  set  up,  and 
dressed  in  the  same  manner  with  leaves.  The  reverence  offered  to  it 
is  exactly  the  same,  being  a presentation  of  food  accompanied  with 
prayers.  Hence  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  deities  worshipped 
in  the  southern  clusters  were  only  deified  chiefs,  the  memory  of  whose 
existence  has  been  lost  in  the  lapse  of  time.  The  reverence  paid  to 
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certain  kinds  of  fish  may  have  its  origin  here,  as  at  Banabe,  in  some 
rude  idea  of  a metempsychosis. 

The  ancestors  of  chiefs  are  represented  (so  to  speak)  by  their  skulls, 
which  are  carefully  preserved  by  their  descendants.  When  their 
spirits  are  to  be  invoked,  these  skulls  are  taken  down,  placed  on  a 
mat,  and  anointed  with  cocoa-nut  oil;  the  brows  are  bound  with 
leaves,  and  food  is  set  before  the  fleshless  jaws.  The  general  term 
for  spirit  and  divinity  is  anti. 

At  Makin  there  are  no  priests,  and  the  invocations  are  usually 
made  by  the  head  of  the  family,  or  by  each  individual  for  himself. 
On  Tarawa  and  Apamama  every  family  which  has  a tutelar  divinity 
has  also  a priest,  whose  duty  it  is  to  perform  the  rites  of  worship,  and 
whose  perquisites  consist  in  the  food  offered  to  the  god,  which,  after 
remaining  a short  time,  is  taken  away  by  him  and  eaten  in  his  own 
house.  These  priests  arc  called  ibonga  or  tlbonga  * They  do  not 
constitute  a distinct  class  connected  by  any  bond  of  union  among 
themselves ; but  any  young  man  of  free  birth,  who  is  apt  at  reciting 
prayers,  may  become  a priest. 

The  mode  in  which  the  priest  receives  the  oracles  of  the  god  is  as 
follows.  On  the  sandy  beach,  at  the  weather  side  of  the  island,  arc 
several  houses,  called  ba-ni-mata , or  bata  n'aiUi  (spirit-houses).  They 
are  of  the  usual  size  and  shape  of  dwelling-houses,  but  the  walls  are 
of  coral  stone,  and  they  have  no  loft,  or  upper  division.  The  door- 
way is  always  in  the  west  end,  because  the  Kainakaki,  or  country  of 
spirits,  lies  in  that  direction.  In  the  middle  of  the  house  a sort  of  altar, 
or  stout  pillar  of  coral  stone,  is  built  up  to  the  height  of  three  feet  and 
a half,  having  in  the  centre  a hollow  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  in 
diameter.  To  this  hollow  the  priest  applies  his  ear,  and  is  supposed 
to  receive  from  thence  the  instructions  of  his  divinity.  The  building, 
it  should  be  observed,  is  not  considered  essential,  and  the  pillar  some- 
times stands  uncovered  on  the  beach. 

The  true  signification  of  anti  seems  to  be  deified  spirit.  The  usual 
expression  for  soul  is  tdmune  or  tamre,  meaning  properly  shadow. 
They  believe  that  as  soon  as  a person  dies,  his  spirit  or  shade  ascends 
into  the.  air,  and  is  carried  about  for  a time  by  the  winds  whitherso- 

• ll  was  often  impossible,  in  writing  down  words  from  the  pronunciation  of  Kirby  and 
Grey  to  determine,  when  they  began  with  t,  whether  this  letter  was  a part  of  tho  word, 
or  merely  the  prefixed  article  te.  In  this  case  wo  at  first  supposed  that  libonga  was  a 
contraction  of  te  ibonga ; it  nmy,  however,  be  merely  a corruption  of  the  Polynesian 
word  tu/unga , — the / becoming  b in  the  Tnrawan  language. 
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ever  they  may  chance  to  blow.  At  last  it  is  supposed  to  arrive  at  the 
Kainakaki,  a sort  of  elysium,  where  the  spirits  pass  their  time  in 
feasting,  dancing,  and  whatever  occupations  were  most  agreeable  to 
them  in  their  bodily  existence.  This  elysium  is  placed  by  the  natives 
on  the  island  of  Tarawa.  On  this  there  are  several  mounds,  or  raised 
areas,  of  various  sizes,  the  largest  being  about  a mile  long  by  half  a 
mile  in  breadth.*  None  of  these  exceed  twenty-four  feet  in  height 
above  the  surrounding  soil,  but  even  so  slight  an  elevation  is  enough 
to  make  them  conspicuous  in  one  of  these  islands.  Each  of  these 
mounds  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  a Kainakaki  or  paradise,  which 
is,  of  course,  invisible  to  mortal  eyes.  The  ground  is  considered 
sacred,  and  though  usually  overgrown  with  trees,  no  native  will  ven- 
ture to  cut  them  down.  When  a tree  falls,  it  is  taken  away,  and 
another  planted  in  its  place.  If  the  persons  who  die  are  old  and 
feeble,  their  shades  are  carried  to  the  Kainakaki  by  the  spirits  of 
those  who  have  died  before  them.  The  souls  of  infants  are  received 
by  the  shades  of  their  female  relatives,  ami  nursed  and  brought  up, 
till  they  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Only  those  who  are  tat- 
tooed (being  chiefly  persons  of  free  birth)  can  expect  to  reach  the 
Kainakaki.  All  others  are  intercepted  on  their  way,  and  devoured 
by  a monstrous  giantess,  called  liaine. 

On  Makin,  this  belief  respecting  the  Kainakaki  did  not  prevail,  and 
Grey  thought  (though  his  knowledge  on  such  points  was  very  limited) 
that  the  natives  supposed  the  spirits  of  the  dead  to  remain  near  the 
places  where  they  resided  in  life,  and  sometimes  to  appear  in  dreams 
to  their  friends  and  relatives. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  are  among  the  most  remarkable  of  their 
customs.  At  Apamama,  when  a man  dies,  bis  body  is  taken  to  the 
maniapa,  or  council-house  of  the  town,  where  it  is  washed  and  laid 
out  on  a clean  mat.  Here  it  remains  for  eight  or  ten  days,  during 
which  the  people  express  their  grief  by  wailing  and  singing  songs  in 
praise  of  the  dead,  and  what  is  rather  singular,  by  dancing.  They 
esteem  it,  moreover,  a great  weakness  to  shed  tears  at  such  times. 
Every  day,  at  noon,  the  body  is  taken  out  into  the  sun,  and  washed 
and  oiled.  When  the  mourning  is  ended,  the  corpse  is  sewed  up  in 
two  mats,  and  sometimes  buried  in  the  house  of  the  nearest  relatives, 
the  head  being  always  turned  towards  the  east, — sometimes  stowed 

* This,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  information  which  Kirby  received  from  natives 
of  Apuinuma ; lie  had  never  visited  Tarawa. 
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away  in  the  loft  of  the  building.  When  the  flesh  is  nearly  gone,  the 
skull  is  taken  off,  and  having  been  carefully  cleansed,  is  preserved  as 
an  object  of  worship, — or  rather  as  representing  the  spirit  of  the  de- 
ceased, which  has  become  a divinity. 

In  the  northern  cluster,  a still  stranger  custom  prevails,  and  one 
which  it  costs  an  effort  to  believe.  According  to  Grey's  account, 
after  the  first  ceremonies  of  wailing,  the  body  is  washed  and  laid  out 
upon  a new  mat,  which  is  spread  on  a large  oblong  plate,  made  of 
several  tortoise-shells  sewed  together.  From  two  to  six  persons, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  corpse,  seat  themselves  opposite  one 
another  on  the  floor  of  the  house  (commonly  the  dwelling  of  the  de- 
ceased) and  hold  the  plate,  with  the  body  of  their  friend,  upon  their 
knees.  When  tired,  they  are  relieved  by  others,  and  in  this  way  the 
service  is  kept  up  for  a space  of  time,  varying  with  the  rank  of  the 
deceased,  from  four  months  to  two  years ! All  persons,  whether  free- 
born or  slaves,  receive  these  peculiar  honours  after  death.  During 
the  time  the  corpse  is  thus  lying  in  state,  a fire  is  kept  up  day  and 
night  in  the  house,  and  its  extinction  would  be  regarded  as  a most 
unlucky  omen.  At  the  end  of  the  period,  the  remains  are  sometimes 
wrapped  in  mats,  and  deposited  in  the  loft  of  the  house ; but  more 
commonly  they  are  buried  in  a piece  of  ground  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  grave  is  marked  by  a stone  erected  at  the  head,  another 
at  the  foot,  and  a third  laid  horizontally  across  these  two.  The  skulls 
of  the  chiefs  are  preserved  and  treated  with  the  same  marks  of  reve- 
rence as  at  the  other  islands. — To  our  inquiry  how  the  people  could 
afford  to  spend  their  time  in  this  preposterous  manner,  Grey  replied 
at  once, — “ One  half  of  them  have  nothing  else  to  do,” — a statement 
which,  from  what  little  we  saw  of  the  islands  and  the  people,  we  could 
very  well  believe. 

GOVERNMENT. 

From  what  we  learned,  it  is  likely  that  the  form  of  government 
differs  to  some  extent  on  each  of  the  four  clusters  into  which  the 
group  is  divided.  We  have,  however,  no  definite  information  except 
in  regard  to  those  of  Apamaina  and  Makin.  On  the  former  we  find 
a system  of  civil  policy  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  Polynesia. 
Society  is  divided  into  three  ranks,  chiefs  or  nobles  ( ufa  or  oamata), 
landholders  ( katoka ),  and  common  peoplo  or  serfs  (katra).  The 
Oamata  are  the  free  and  well-born  natives,  who  possess  the  greater 
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part  of  the  land,  and  all  the  political  authority.  The  heads  of  families 
are  called  uea,  and  the  oldest  uta  of  a town  is  the  presiding  chief  (»i<5 
n’  le  apa,  literally,  front  of  the  land).  The  katoka  arc  persons  not 
originally  of  noble  birth,  who,  either  by  the  favour  of  their  chief,  or 
by  good  fortune  in  war,  have  acquired  land,  and  with  it  freedom, — 
but  who  have  yet  no  voice  in  the  public  council,  in  which  all  matters 
of  general  import  are  determined.  These  are  held  in  a large  house 
called  the  maniapa,*  of  sufficient  size  to  contain  all  the  men  of  the 
place.  In  this,  every  noble  family  has  its  own  seat  along  the  sides  of 
the  house ; the  middle  is  open  to  the  slaves  and  kalokas , w'ho  have  no 
voice  in  the  council.  When  any  affair  renders  a meeting  necessary, 
the  oldest  or  presiding  chief  sends  out  messengers,  who  summon  the 
people  by  the  sound  of  conchs.  The  assembly  being  convened,  the 
chief  proposes  the  question,  and  any  noble  who  chooses  to  speak  rises 
and  delivers  his  opinion.  The  discussions  are  sometimes  very  ani- 
mated, and  violent  quarrels  occasionally  take  place  between  different 
speakers,  who  are  with  difficulty  prevented  from  coming  to  blows. 
Although  no  regular  vote  is  taken,  the  sense  of  the  majority  is  soon 
apparent,  and  determines  the  result.  In  some  of  the  islands  and 
clusters,  certain  chiefs  have  obtained,  by  success  in  war,  a superiority 
over  the  rest  of  the  nobles,  and  made  themselves  sovereigns  of  their 
respective  countries.  Kirby  had  understood  that  there  was  a king  on 
Taputeouea,  but  if  so,  his  authority  is  not  unquestioned,  for  two  par- 
ties were  at  war  on  the  island  when  we  visited  it  There  is  a king 
on  the  group  of  Apamama,  and  another  on  that  of  Tarawa,  both  of 
whom  have  acquired  their  power  very  lately. 

On  Makin  there  is  also  a sovereign  chief,  but  the  system  of  govern- 
ment is,  in  some  respects,  different.  There  are,  according  to  Grey, 
three  ranks,  idmata  or  royal  chiefs,  tidmata  or  gentry,  and  rang  or 
common  people.  The  first-named  were  originally  of  the  same  class 
with  the  second.  About  a huudred  years  ago,  Teouki,  the  grand- 
father of  the  reigning  king,  and  a mighty  warrior,  succeeded  in  con- 
centrating in  his  own  hands  the  sovereign  power,  which  was  before 
lodged  with  the  whole  body  of  the  gentry  or  petty  chiefs.  His 
descendants  constitute  the  ifimata,  and  share  among  them  the  supre- 
macy, though  there  is  one  that  retains  especially  the  title  of  head-chief. 
Besides  these,  there  is  a bu-ni-matang,  or  chief  judge,  as  Grey  termed 


* This  word  was  so  written  at  the  time;  we  have  since  thought  that  it  should  perha|»s 
be  uma-ni-apa,  literally,  house  of  the  town,  or  Uncn- house. 
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him,  who  seems  to  be  a sort  of  prime  minister,  and  really  has  the 
direction  of  the  government.  As  regards  their  system  of  descent  we 
could  learn  but  little.  At  the  time  we  were  there,  the  king  was  a 
young  man,  and  his  father  was  still  living ; though  hardly  past  the 
prime  of  life,  and  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  faculties,  he  had  resigned  his 
power  to  his  son, — but  whether  of  his  own  accord,  or  in  obedience  to 
some  established  law,  Grey  could  not  inform  us. 

TATTOOING. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  or  striking  in  the  tattooing  of  these 
natives.  It  is  mostly  in  short,  oblique  lines,  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  apart.  These  are  arranged  in  perpendicular  rows,  of  which 
there  are  four  or  five  down  the  back,  on  each  side  of  the  spine ; with 
a similar  marking  in  front,  beginning  just  below  the  collar-bone.  The 
legs  also  are  imprinted,  but  not  the  arms  or  face.  The  women  are 
tattooed  in  the  same  manner,  but  not  so  much  as  the  men.  There 
are  professional  tattooers,  whose  prices  are  so  high  that  slaves  cannot, 
in  general,  afford  to  be  thus  ornamented,  but  there  is  no  law  against 
it.  On  the  dark-skinned  race  of  the  southern  clusters,  the  marking 
does  not  show  very  clearly,  and  at  a little  distance  would  hardly  be 
observed ; but  on  the  natives  of  Makin  it  is  quite  distinct. 

HOUSES,  CANOES,  ETC. 

The  dwelling-houses  have  two  stories,  a ground  floor  and  a loft,  or 
garret,  separated  by  a horizontal  partition  of  slender  sticks  laid  upon 
joists.  According  to  Kirby,  this  mode  of  building  was  adopted  in 
order  to  escape  the  ravages  made  by  the  rats,  which  swarm  in  the 
islands.  As  the  loft  is  only  connected  with  the  ground  by  the  four 
corner  posts,  the  lower  part  of  the  house  being  open  all  around,  these 
animals  cannot  reach  the  food,  mats,  and  other  articles  which  are 
kept  in  it.  It  is  curious  enough  that  an  animal  so  insignificant 
should  thus  affect  the  architecture  of  a numerous  people.  On  the 
Apamama  clustor,  and  the  islands  south  of  it,  the  loft  is  raised  but 
three  or  four  feet  above  the  ground,  and  of  course  the  inmates  on  the 
lower  floor  must  be  constantly  in  a sitting  or  reclining  posture.  On 
Tarawa,  however,  the  houses  were  larger,  and  some  had  two  upper 
stories,  the  second  floor  being  laid  about  three  feet  above  the  first. 
On  Makin,  where  the  supply  of  timber  is  abundant,  the  houses  are  of 
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still  greater  size,  and  the  partition  is  made  of  snfficient  height  to 
enable  the  people  to  stand  upright  under  it. 

The  council-houses  have  no  lofts,  and  are  of  great  size.  That  at 
the  town  of  Utiroa,  on  Taputeouea,  was  a hundred  and  twenty  feet 
long,  by  forty-five  wide,  and  about  forty  high  at  the  ridge-pole.  On 
the  islands  to  the  north  they  are  still  larger,  and  from  the  descriptions 
of  the  two  seamen,  as  well  as  from  the  distant  view  which  we  had  of 
them,  must  be  enormous  structures. 

Their  canoes  resemble  very  nearly,  in  model,  construction,  and 
rig,  those  of  the  Feejeeans.  They  are  not  fiat  on  one  side,  like  those 
of  the  Mulgravc  islanders,  but  have  the  shape  of  a long  and  narrow 
boat.  The  largest,  which  are  found  at  Makin,  are  not  less  than  sixty 
feet  in  length,  by  six  in  width.  They  sail  very  near  the  wind,  and 
move  with  a rapidity  which  has  acquired  for  them  the  name  of 
•‘flying  proas.” 

The  dress,  ornaments,  and  arms  of  the  natives  do  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  those  which  have  been  described  as  proper  to  the  people 
on  the  low  islands  of  this  archipelago.  The  defensive  armour,  how- 
ever, intended  to  protect  the  body  from  the  formidable  edges  of  the 
sbarks-teeth  weapons,  is  probably  peculiar  to  them.  It  consists  of  a 
jacket  and  trousers  of  a very  thick,  close  network,  braided  of  cocoa- 
nut  sinnet,  aDd  a cuirass  made  likewise  of  this  cord,  but  woven  so 
compactly,  and  in  so  many  thicknesses,  as  to  form  a solid  board,  half 
an  inch  through,  which  would  form  a tolerable  defence  even  against 
the  blow  of  a sword.  Its  shape  is  nearly  that  of  the  ancient  cuirass, 
except  that  a square  piece  rises  up  behind  to  protect  the  head  from  a 
side  blow’.  They  have  also  caps  or  helmets,  ingeniously  made  of  the 
skin  of  the  porcupine-fish,  cut  oft"  at  the  head  and  then  extended  to 
the  proper  size.  It  becomes  stiff  and  hard  in  drying,  and  the  spines 
protruding  on  every  side  aid  in  warding  off  the  blows  of  the  dreaded 
weapons. 


ROTIIMA,  OR  GRANVILLE  ISLAND. 

This  island  is  situated  in  12°  30'  of  north  latitude,  and  177°  15'  of 
east  longitude.  It  is  three  hundred  miles  distant  from  any  othei 
land,  and  cannot  properly  be  included  in  either  one  of  the  three 
ethnographical  regions  of  the  Pacific.  Its  inhabitants  more  resemble 
the  Caroline  islanders  in  their  appearance  and  character,  but  their 
customs  assimilate  them  rather  to  the  Polynesians.  Their  dialect  is 
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a mixture  of  Polynesian  words,  very  much  corrupted,  with  those  of 
some  other  language,  unlike  any  which  has  been  elsewhere  found. 
They  show,  also,  in  some  of  their  usages,  and  some  words  of  their 
language,  traces  of  communication  with  their  Feejeean  neighbours  to 
the  south. 

During  our  brief  stay  at  Tongatabu,  in  April  of  1840,  several 
natives  of  Rotuma  came  on  board  our  vessel,  and  1 took  that  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  the  vocabulary  which  is  given  in  another  place. 
The  one  to  whom  I was  principally  indebted  was  an  elderly  man.  by 
name,  Tut- Rotuma,*  a petty  chief,  who  had  been  two  voyages  in  a 
whaler,  and  had  thus  acquired  some  knowledge  of  English.  With 
him  w as  a young  chief  of  high  rank,  by  name.  Toknniua , to  whom 
the  other  seemed  to  act  as  guardian.  They  had  left  their  island 
about  two  years  before,  with  several  attendants,  in  a whale-ship,  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Friendly  Islands,  and  seeing  something  of 
the  w'orld.  Unfortunately,  since  their  arrival,  Tui-Rotuma  had  be- 
come blind,  and  war  having  broken  out  on  Tonga,  between  the 
Christian  and  heathen  parties,  their  situation  had  become  uncom- 
fortable. The  old  councillor,  in  particular,  was  desirous  of  getting 
away,  giving  as  his  reason,  that  the  young  chief,  his  companion, 
would  one  day  be  king,  and  that  therefore  it  would  not  bo  well  for 
him  to  be  at  Tonga  during  the  civil  dissensions ; he  would,  as  Tui- 
Rotuma  expressed  it,  “see  too  much  fight.” 

The  Rotumans  resemble  the  Polynesians  in  form  and  complexion, 
but  their  features  have  more  of  the  European  cast.  They  have  large 
noses,  wide  and  prominent  cheek-bones,  full  eyes,  and  considerable 
beard.  They  are  tattooed  in  large  masses  over  the  middle  of  the 
body,  from  the  navel  nearly  to  the  knee ; on  the  breast  and  arms  they 
have  light  marks,  varying  somewhat  in  shape,  but  generally  like  a 
row  of  arrow-heads. 

The  expression  of  their  countenances,  which  is  mild,  intelligent, 
and  prepossessing,  corresponds  with  their  character,  which  is  superior 
in  many  respects  to  that  of  the  Polynesians.  Like  the  Caroline 
islanders,  they  are  good-natured,  confiding,  and  hospitable.  No 
instance,  I believe,  of  any  difficulty  between  them  and  their  foreign 
visitors  has  ever  occurred.  They  are  distinguished,  moreover,  for 
their  forethought  and  consideration.  Their  island,  having  a popula- 


• This  name,  in  the  Tonga  dialect,  signifies  **  Lord  of  Rotuina it  had,  however,  no 

such  meaning  in  the  language  of  this  island,  but  was  simply  an  appellative. 
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tion  of  four  or  five  thousand,  with  a circuit  of  only  twenty-five  miles, 
and  a hilly  surface,  does  not  always  produce  a sufficient  supply  of 
food  for  its  inhabitants.  There  are,  therefore,  many  of  the  poorer 
classes  who  are  eager  to  engage  as  seamen  on  board  whale-ships, 
where  they  remain  until  they  have  accumulated  sufficient  property, 
in  those  articles  which  are  esteemed  valuable  among  their  country- 
men, to  enable  them,  on  their  return,  to  purchase  land  and  live  com- 
fortably for  the  rest  of  their  days.  They  make  excellent  sailors,  and 
are  highly  prized,  not  only  for  their  intelligence  and  docility,  but  also 
for  their  prudence  and  regular  conduct. 

Their  system  of  government  is  peculiar  and  singular.  The  island 
is  divided  into  twenty-four  districts,  each  under  a high  chief  ( ngan - 
gatahn).  Each  of  these  chiefs,  in  regular  rotation,  holds,  for  the  space 
of  twenty  months,  the  sovereignty  of  the  island,  during  which  time 
he  presides  in  the  councils,  and  receives  tribute  from  the  rest.  To- 
kanina  belonged  to  this  class.  The  official  title  of  the  head  chief  is 
riamkau,  but  they  use  also  the  Vitian  word  sau,  meaning  king  Next 
to  the  high  chiefs  come  the  councillors  or  elders  (mamthia  or  mathUa), 
who  correspond  to  the  matabuUs  of  Tonga.  The  mass  of  the  people 
are  called  Iha-muri  ( da-muri ),  answering  to  the  tuas,  or  lower  class  of 
the  Friendly  Islands. 

Of  their  religion  I could  obtain  but  little  information.  The  word 
for  god  is  oitu  or  aitu,  which  is  probably  the  same  with  the  Samoan 
aitu,  spirit.  Ri  faka-oitu , spirit-house,  is  the  word  for  temple,  and 
hanua  on  aitu,  land  of  spirits,  is  their  term  for  heaven,  or  the  resi- 
dence of  the  gods.  But  whether  these  spirits  are  proper  divinities, 
my  informant,  whose  knowledge  of  English  was  limited  to  the  most 
ordinary  terms,  could  not  explain.  The  dress,  manufactures,  and 
arts  of  these  islanders  have  a general  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Friendly  and  Navigator  Islands.  Some  of  their  customs,  however, 
appear  to  be  of  Feejeenn  origin.  Thus,  one  of  the  men  who  came  on 
board  had  his  hair  disposed  in  frizzled  masses  around  his  head  ; and 
the  young  girls  are  said  to  colour  their  locks  of  a dingy  white  by 
washing  them  with  lime-water. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Rotumans  reckon  by  periods  of  six 
months,  or  moons,  instead  of  the  full  year.  Living  as  they  do,  on  a 
small  island  near  the  equator,  at  a distance  from  any  extensive  land, 
the  changes  of  tomperaturc  must  be  slight,  and  the  difference  of 
seasons  hardly  perceptible.  The  westerly  winds  which  blow  from 
October  to  April  do,  no  doubt,  serve  to  distinguish  this  period  of  the 
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year ; bat  they  cannot  materially  affect  the  course  of  vegetation.  At 
the  Kingsmill  Group,  situated  directly  under  the  equator,  the  natives 
reckon  by  periods  of  ten  months,  a number  evidently  adopted  for  con- 
venience of  counting,  and  with  no  reference  whatever  to  any  natural 
seasons.  The  names  of  the  Rotuman  months  are — 


Qi-papa,  .......  March  (and  September). 

Thjldji, April  (and  October), 

Jfduat  . May,  &c. 

Kf-sipi, June. 

I'oSniihau, July. 

AOaputipa  ......  August. 


AUSTRALIA. 

This  land,  of  which  we  know  not  w hether  the  proper  designation 
be  an  island  or  a continent,  is  known  as  a region  of  singularities.  Not 
the  least  of  these  are  the  combinations  of  what,  judging  from  precon- 
ceived ideas,  may  well  be  termed  contrarieties,  in  the  physical  traits, 
moral  qualities,  customs,  and  language  of  the  aborigines.  Thus  they 
have,  at  ouce,  the  dusky  hue  and  elongated  visage  of  the  negro,  with 
the  fine,  straight  hair  of  the  European  ; they  are  excessively  super- 
stitious and  yet  almost  devoid  of  religious  (or  devotional)  feelings; 
with  the  strongest  attachment  to  their  native  district,  they  can  rarely 
be  brought  to  spend  more  than  three  days  in  one  spot ; and  though 
their  idiom  abounds  in  complex  inflections,  like  those  of  the  American 
Indians,  it  has  less  facility  of  composition  than  the  English.  During 
our  stay  in  New  South  Wales,  we  had  good  opportunities  for  ac- 
quiring information  concerning  this  singular  variety  of  the  human 
species.  At  Sydney,  Hunter’s  River,  and  Wellington  Valley,  we 
found  natives  from  all  parts  of  the  colony,  from  Moreton  Bay  on  the 
north,  to  the  Murnya  River  on  the  south,  and  from  the  coast  to  a 
distance  of  three  hundred  miles  into  the  interior.  The  result  of  our 
examination,  and  of  the  comparison  of  dialects,  was  a conviction  that 
all  the  natives  of  that  part  of  New  Holland  were  of  one  stock. 
Further  comparisons  induce  us  to  extend  this  remark  to  the  entire 
continent,  though,  before  coming  to  any  positive  conclusion  on  the 
subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  possess  some  more  accurate  knowledge 
than  we  now  have,  of  the  dialects  spoken  in  Northern  Australia,  more 
especially  of  their  grammatical  characteristics. 
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The  number  of  the  aborigines  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  territory  which  they  occupy.  It  cannot  be  rated  higher 
than  two  hundred  thousand  for  the  whole  of  Australia,  Some  esti- 
mates reduce  it  as  low  as  seventy-five  thousand.  These  calculations, 
of  course,  suppose  that  the  unexplored  region  does  not  differ  mate- 
rially, as  respects  the  density  of  the  population,  from  that  which  is 
known. 


PHYSICAL  TRAITS. 

The  natives  of  Australia  are  of  the  middle  height,  few  of  the  men 
being  above  six  or  under  five  feet.  They  are  slender  in  make,  with 
long  arms  and  legs,  and  when  in  good  condition,  their  forms  are 
pretty  well  proportioned.  Usually,  however,  their  wandering  life,  irre- 
gular habits,  and  bad  food  keep  them  extremely  meagre,  and  as  this 
thinness  is  accompanied  by  a protuberance  of  the  abdomen,  it  gives 
to  their  figures  a distorted  and  hardly  human  appearance.  The  cast 
of  the  face  is  a medium  between  the  African  and  the  Malay  types. 
The  forehead  is  narrow,  sometimes  retreuting,  but  often  high  and 
prominent;  the  eyes  are  small,  black,  and  deep-set;  the  nose  is  much 
depressed  at  the  upper  part  between  the  eyes,  and  widened  at  the 
base,  but  with  this,  it  frequently  has  an  aquiline  outline.  The  cheek- 
bones are  prominent.  The  mouth  is  large,  with  thick  lips  and  strong 
well-set  teeth.  The  jaws  project,  but  the  chin  is  frequently  retracted. 
The  head,  which  is  very  large,  with  a skull  of  unusual  thickness,  is 
placed  upon  a short  and  small  neck.  Their  colour  is  a dark  chocolate 
or  reddish-black,  like  that  of  the  Guinea  negro,  but  varying  in  shade 
so  much  that  individuals  of  pure  blood  are  sometimes  as  light- 
coloured  as  mulattoes.  That  which  distinguishes  them  most  decidedly 
from  other  dark-skinned  races  is  their  hair,  which  is  neither  woolly, 
like  that  of  the  Africans  and  Melauesians,  nor  frizzled  like  that  of  the 
Feejeeans,  nor  coarse,  stiff,  and  curling,  as  with  the  Malays.  It  is 
long,  fine,  and  wavy  like  that  of  Europeans.  When  neglected,  it  is 
apt,  of  course,  to  become  busby  and  matted,  but  when  proper  care  is 
taken  of  it,  it  appears  ns  we  have  described.  It  is  sometimes  of  a 
glossy  black,  but  the  most  common  hue  is  a deep  brown.  Most  of 
the  natives  have  thick  beards,  and  their  skins  are  more  hairy  than 
those  of  whites. 
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CHARACTER. 

It  is  doubtful  what  grade  of  intellectual  capacity  is  to  be  assigned 
to  this  people.  Several  who  have  been  taken  from  the  forest  when 
young,  and  received  instruction,  have  shown  a readiness  in  acquiring 
knowledge  aud  a quickness  of  apprehension  which  have  surprised 
their  teachers.  Most  of  the  natives  learn  the  English  language  with 
great  facility,  and  the  children  who  were  under  the  instruction  of  the 
missionary  at  Wellington  Valley  evinced,  in  his  opinion,  a greater 
aptitude  for  music  than  most  white  children.  With  all  this,  it  must 
be  said,  that  the  impression  produced  on  the  mind  of  a stranger,  by 
an  intercourse  with  the  aborigines,  in  their  natural  state,  is  that  of 
great  mental  obtuseness, — or,  in  plain  terms,  an  almost  brutal  stu- 
pidity. They  never  count  beyond  four,  or,  in  some  tribes,  three ; all 
above  this  number  is  expressed  by  a term  equivalent  to  many. 
Their  reasoning  powers  seem  to  be  very  imperfectly  developed. 
The  arguments  which  are  addressed  to  them  by  the  white  settlers, 
for  the  purpose  of  convincing  or  persuading  them,  are  often  such  as 
we  should  use  towards  a child,  or  a partial  idiot  Their  superstitions 
evince,  for  the  most  part,  this  same  character  of  silliness.  Some  are 
so  absurd  as  to  excite  at  once  laughter  and  amazement.  The 
absurdity,  it  should  be  remarked,  is  not  the  result  of  an  extravagant 
imagination,  as  with  some  portion  of  the  Hindoo  mythology,  but 
downright  childishness  and  imbecility.  One  instance,  given  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Threlkeld,  missionary  at  Lake  Macquarie,  will 
probably  be  sufficient.  In  a bay,  at  the  northwest  extremity  of  that 
lake,  are  many  petrifactions  of  wood,  which  the  natives  believe  to  be 
fragments  of  a large  rock  that  formerly  fell  from  heaven  and  destroyed 
a number  of  people.  The  author  of  this  catastrophe  was  an  enormous 
lizard  of  celestial  origin,  who  collected  the  men  together,  and  then 
caused  the  stone  to  fall.  His  anger  had  been  excited  against  them 
by  the  impiety  which  they  had  evinced  in  killing  vermin  (lice),  by 
roasting  them  in  the  fire.  Those  who  had  killed  them  by  cracking 
were  speared  to  death  by  him  with  a long  reed  which  he  had  brought 
from  the  skies.  When  all  the  offenders  were  destroyed,  the  lizard 
reascended  to  heaven,  where  he  still  remains. 

It  is  evident  that  the  chief  interest  which  can  be  taken  in  such  a 
people  will  arise  from  the  singularities  that  distinguish  them  from 
the  rest  of  the  human  race.  These  singularities  are  especially 
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remarkable  in  their  moral  qualities.  Although  living  constantly  in 
what  appears  to  ns  a most  degraded  state,  and  frequently  suffering 
from  actual  want,  they  are  nevertheless  extravagantly  proud.  The 
complete  personal  independence  to  which  they  are  accustomed  gives 
to  their  ordinary  demeanor  an  air  of  haughtiness  and  even  of  inso- 
lence. Nothing  will  induce  them  to  acknowledge  any  human  being 
(of  their  own  age)  their  superior,  or  show  any  mark  of  deference. 
At  Wellington  Valley,  the  missionary,  Mr.  Watson,  was  the  only  one 
to  whom  they  gave,  in  speaking,  the  title  of  Mr.,  and  that  merely 
from  habit  acquired  in  youth ; all  others,  of  whatever  rank,  they 
addressed  by  their  names  alone, — as  Jack,  Tom,  Wright,  Walker. 
This  does  not  proceed  from  ignorance  on  their  part,  as  they  under- 
stand the  distinctions  of  rank  among  the  whites,  and  are  continually 
witnesses  of  the  subservience  and  respect  exacted  by  one  class  from 
the  other.  They  appear  to  have  a sense — or  it  may  almost  be  termed 
an  instinct— of  independence,  which  disposes  them  ou  all  occasions 
to  assert  their  equality  with  the  highest.  They  frequently  observe, 
on  being  asked  to  work,  “ white  fellow  works,  not  black  fellow ; black 
fellow  gentleman.”  On  entering  a room,  they  will  not  remain  stand- 
ing, out  of  respect,  but  generally  seat  themselves  immediately. 

They  are  not  great  talkers,  and  dislike  to  be  much  spoken  to, 
particularly  in  a tone  of  raillery.  A gentleman  told  me  that  he  was 
once  amusing  himself  by  teasing  a native,  in  perfect  good  humor, 
when  the  man  suddenly  seized  a billet  of  wood,  threw  it  at  him,  and 
then  rushed  for'  his  spear  in  a state  of  fury.  When  he  was  pacified, 
and  made  to  see  that  no  insult  was  intended,  he  begged  that  they 
would  not  talk  to  him  agaiu  in  that  manner,  or  he  might  be  unable  to 
restrain  his  temper. 

They  are,  in  general,  silent  and  reserved,  and  appear  to  look  upon 
the  whites  with  a mixture  of  distrust  and  contempt.  To  govern 
them  by  threats  and  violence  is  impossible.  They  immediately  take 
to  the  “ bush,”  resume  their  wandering  habits,  and  retaliate  by  spear- 
ing the  cattle  of  their  persecutors,  aud  sometimes  murdering  the  men. 
They  never,  however,  carry  on  any  systematic  warfare,  and  their 
dread  of  the  whites  is  so  great  that  large  parties  of  them  have  been 
dispersed  by  the  resistance  of  a few  resolute  herdsmen. 

Though  constantly  wandering,  they  are  not  great  travellers,  usu- 
ally confining  themselves  to  a radius  of  fifty  miles  from  the  place 
which  they  consider  more  peculiarly  their  residence.  If  ever  they 
venture  beyond  this,  as  they  sometimes  do,  in  company  with  a party 
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of  whites,  they  always  betray  the  greatest  fear  of  falling  in  with  any 
maial,  or  strange  blacks,  who,  they  take  it  for  granted,  would  pul 
them  to  death  immediately.  This  extreme  timidity  is,  indeed,  one 
cause  of  the  ferocity  which  the  natives  sometimes  display.  If  a party 
of  blacks  in  the  interior,  who  are  unacquainted  with  white  men,  be 
approached  suddenly,  and  taken  by  surprise,  they  are  commonly 
seized  with  a panic  which  deprives  them  of  reason.  Supposing  that 
they  are  surrounded  and  destined  to  death,  they  seize  their  weapons, 
and  rush  forward  in  frenzy,  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible. 

RELIGION. 

The  lack  of  religious  feeling  in  these  natives  has  already  been 
mentioned.  The  missionaries  have  found  it  impossible,  after  many 
years’  labor,  to  make  the  slightest  impression  upon  them.  They  do 
not  ascribe  this  to  any  attachment,  on  the  part  of  the  blacks,  to  their 
own  creed,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  for  they  appear  to  care  little 
about  it.  Some  of  their  ceremonies,  which  partook  of  a religious 
character,  have  been  lately  discontinued,  but  nothing  has  been  sub- 
stituted in  their  place.  It  is  not  true,  however,  as  has  been  frequently 
asserted,  that  the  natives  have  no  idea  of  a supreme  being,  although 
they  do  not  allow  this  idea  to  influence  their  actions.  The  Wellington 
tribe,  at  least,  believe  in  the  existence  of  a deity  called  Baiamai , who 
lives  on  an  island  beyond  the  great  sea  to  the  east.  His  food  is  fish, 
which  come  up  to  him  from  the  water,  when  he  calls' to  them.  Some 
of  the  natives  consider  him  the  maker  of  all  things,  while  others  attri- 
bute the  creation  of  the  world  to  his  son  Burambin.  They  say  of  him. 
that  Baiamai  spoke,  and  Burambin  came  into  existence.  When  the 
missionaries  first  came  to  Wellington,  the  natives  used  to  assemble 
once  a year,  in  the  month  of  February,  to  dance  and  sing  a song  in 
honor  of  Baiamai.  This  song  was  brought  there  from  a distance  by 
strange  natives,  who  went  about  teaching  it.  Those  who  refused  to 
join  in  the  ceremony  were  supposed  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the 
god.  For  the  last  three  years  the  custom  has  been  discontinued.  In 
the  tribe  on  Hunter’s  River,  there  was  a native  famous  for  the  compo- 
sition of  these  songs  or  hymns,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Threlkeld 
were  passed  from  tribe  to  tribe,  to  a great  distance,  until  many  of  the 
words  became  at  last  unintelligible  to  those  who  sang  them. 

Daranvirgal,  a brother  of  Baiamai,  lives  in  the  far  west.  It  was 
he  who  lately  sent  the  small-pox  among  the  natives,  for  no  better 
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reason  than  that  he  was  vexed  for  want  of  a tomahawk.  But  now  he 
is  supposed  to  have  obtained  one,  and  the  disease  will  come  no  more. 
The  Balmnbal  are  a sort  of  angels,  who  are  said  to  be  of  a white 
color,  and  to  live  on  a mountain  at  a great  distance  to  the  southeast. 
Their  food  is  honey,  and  their  employment  to  do  good  “ like  mission- 
aries.” 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  these  stories  owe  their  origin  to  inter- 
course with  the  whites,  though  the  great  unwillingness  which  the 
natives  always  evince  to  adopt  any  customs  or  opinions  from  them 
militates  against  such  a supposition.  But  a being  who  is,  beyond 
question,  entirely  the  creation  of  Australian  imagination,  is  one  who 
is  called  in  the  Wellington  dialect  Wandong,  though  the  natives  have 
learned  from  the  whites  to  apply  to  him  the  name  of  devil.  He  is  an 
object  not  of  worship,  but  merely  of  superstitious  dread.  They 
describe  him  as  going  about  under  the  form  of  a black  man  of  super- 
human stature  and  strength.  He  prowls  at  night  through  the  woods 
around  the  encampments  of  the  natives,  seeking  to  entrap  some 
unwary  wanderer,  whom  he  will  seize  upou,  and  having  dragged  him 
to  his  fire,  will  there  roast  and  devour  him.  They  attribute  all  their 
afflictions  to  his  malevolence.  If  they  are  ill,  they  say  Wandong  has 
bitten  them.  No  one  can  see  this  being  but  the  nHyargir,  or  conju- 
rors, who  assert  that  they  can  kill  him,  but  that  he  always  returns  to 
life.  He  may,  however,  be  frightened  away  by  throwing  fire  at  him 
(though  this  statement  seems  inconsistent  with  that  respecting  his 
invisibility),  and  no  native  will  go  out  at  night  without  a firebrand,  to 
protect  him  from  the  demon. 

There  is  some  difference  in  the  accounts  given  of  this  character. 
By  the  tribe  of  Hunter's  River  he  is  called  Koin  or  Kocn.  Some- 
times, when  the.  blacks  are  asleep,  he  makes  his  appearance,  seizes 
upon  one  of  them  and  carries  him  off.  The  person  seized  endeavors 
in  vain  to  cry  out,  being  almost  strangled;  "at  daylight,  however, 
Koin  disappears,  and  the  man  finds  himself  conveyed  safely  to  his 
own  fireside.”  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  demon  is  here  a 
sort  of  personification  of  the  nightmare, — a visitation  to  which  the 
natives,  from  their  habits  of  gorging  themselves  to  the  utmost  when 
they  obtain  a supply  of  food,  must  be  very  subject. 

At  the  Muruya  River  the  devil  is  called  Tulugal.  He  was  de- 
scribed to  us,  by  a native,  as  a black  man  of  great  stature,  grizzled 
with  age,  who  has  very  long  legs,  so  that  he  soon  overtakes  a man, 
but  very  short  arms,  which  brings  the  contest  nearer  an  equality. 
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This  goblin  has  a wife  who  is  much  like  himself,  but  still  more 
feared,  being  of  a cruel  disposition,  with  a cannibal  appetite,  espe- 
cially for  young  children.  It  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  dwelt 
upon  these  superstitions,  but  that  they  seem  to  characterise  so  dis- 
tinctly the  people,  at  once  timid,  ferocious,  and  stupid,  who  have 
invented  them. 

Their  opiuions  with  regard  to  the  soul  vary.  Some  assert  that  the 
whole  man  dies  at  once,  and  nothing  is  left  of  him.  Others  are  of 
opinion  that  his  spirit  still  survives,  but  upon  this  earth,  either  as  a 
wandering  ghost,  or  in  a state  of  metempsychosis,  animating  a bird  or 
other  inferior  creature.  But  the  most  singular  belief  is  one  which  is 
found  at  both  Port  Stephens  and  Swan  River,  places  separated  by 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  Australian  continent.  This  is,  that  white 
people  are  merely  blacks  who  have  died,  passed  to  a distant  country, 
and  having  there  undergone  a transformation,  have  returned  to  their 
original  homes.  When  the  natives  see  a white  man  who  strongly 
resembles  one  of  their  deceased  friends,  they  give  him  the  name  of 
the  dead  person,  and  consider  him  to  be  actually  the  same  being. 

SOCIAL  POLITY. 

The  Australians  have  nothing  which  can  he  called  a government. 
They  have  not  even  any  word,  in  the  Wellington  dialect,  signifying 
a chief  or  superior,  or  any  proper  terms  for  the  expressions  “com- 
mand,” “obey,”  and  the  like.  Each  family,  being  the  source  of  all 
its  own  comforts  and  providing  for  its  own  wants,  might,  hut  for  the 
love  of  companionship,  live  apart  and  isolated  from  the  rest,  without 
sacrificing  any  advantage.  Their  wars,  religious  celebrations,  and 
festive  assemblies  are  the  only  occasions  when  co-operation  is  really 
necessary  among  them,  and  even  these  are  regulated  by  different 
principles  from  those  which  prevail  among  other  savages.  They 
have  not,  properly  speaking,  any  distinction  of  tribes.  Two  bodies 
of  men,  speaking  the  satnn  dialect,  are  frequently  seen  drawn  up  in 
battle  against  each  other;  and  those  who,  in  one  war,  are  fellow- 
combatants,  may,  a few  days  afterwards,  be  in  opposite  ranks. 

They  have,  however,  a social  system  of  their  own,  regulated  by 
customs  of  whose  origin  they  can  give  no  account,  and  to  which  they 
conform  apparently  because  they  have  no  idea  of  any  other  mode  of 
life,  or  because  a different  course  would  be  followed  by  the  universal 
reprobation  of  their  fellows.  Of  these  customs,  which  partake  of  the 
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singularity  that  distinguishes  every  thing  relating  to  this  people,  the 
following  are  the  most  remarkable. 

1.  The  ceremony  of  initiation.  When  the  boys  arrive  at  the  age 
of  puberty  (or  about  fourteen),  the  elders  of  a tribe  prepare  to  initiate 
them  into  the  duties  and  privileges  of  manhood.  Suddenly,  at  night, 
a dismal  cry  is  heard  in  the  woods,  which  the  lioys  arc  told  is  the 
Bfibu  calling  for  them.  Thereupon  all  the  men  of  the  tribe  (or  rather 
of  the  neighborhood)  set  off  for  some  secluded  s|K)t  previously  fixed 
upon,  taking  with  them  the  youths  who  are  to  undergo  the  ceremony. 
The  exact  nature  of  this  is  not  known,  except  that  it  consists  of  super- 
stitious rites,  of  dances  representing  the  various  pursuits  in  which 
men  are  engaged,  of  sham-fights,  and  trials  designed  to  prove  the  self- 
possession,  courage,  and  endurance  of  the  neophytes.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  there  is  some  variation  in  the  details  of  the  ceremony, 
in  different  places;  for  among  the  coast  tribes,  one  of  these  is  the 
knocking  out  of  an  upper  front  tooth,  which  is  not  done  at  Wel- 
lington, and  farther  in  the  interior.  But  the  nature  and  object  of  the 
institution  appear  to  be  every  where  the  same.  Its  design  unques- 
tionably is,  to  imprint  upon  the  mind  of  the  young  man  the  rules  by 
which  his  future  life  is  to  he  regulated ; and  some  of  these  are  so 
striking,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  so  admirable,  that  one  is 
inclined  to  ascribe  them  to  some  higher  state  of  mental  cultivation 
than  now  prevails  among  the  natives.  Thus,  the  young  men,  from 
the  time  they  are  initiated  till  they  are  married,  are  forbidden  to 
approach  or  speak  to  a female.  They  must  encamp  at  a distance 
from  them  at  night,  and  if  they  see  one  in  the  way,  must  make  a long 
detour  to  avoid  her.  Mr.  Watson  told  me  that  he  had  often  been  put 
to  great  inconvenience  in  travelling  through  the  woods  with  a young 
man  for  his  guide,  as  such  a one  could  never  l>e  induced  to  approach 
an  encampment  where  there  were  any  women.  The  moral  intent  of 
this  regulation  is  evident. 

Another  rule  requires  the  young  men  to  pay  implicit  obedience  to 
their  elders.  As  there  is  no  distinction  of  rank  among  them,  it  is 
evident  that  some  authority  of  this  kind  is  required  to  preserve  the 
order  and  harmony  of  social  intercourse. 

A third  regulation  restricts  the  youth  to  certain  articles  of  diet. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  eat  fish,  or  eggs,  or  the  emu,  or  any  of  the 
finer  kinds  of  opossum  and  kangaroo.  In  short,  their  fare  is  required 
to  be  of  the  coarsest  and  most  meagre  description.  As  they  grow 
older,  the  restrictions  are  removed,  one  after  another;  hut  it  is  not  till 
they  have  passed  the  period  of  middle  age  that  they  are  entirely  un- 
its 
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restrained  in  the  choice  of  food.  Whether  one  purpose  of  this  law  be 
to  accustom  the  young  men  to  a hardy  and  simple  style  of  living  may 
be  doubled  ; but  its  prime  object  and  its  result  certainly  are  to  pre- 
vent the  young  men  from  possessing  themselves,  by  their  superior 
strength  and  agility,  of  all  the  more  desirable  articles  of  food,  and 
leaving  only  the  refuse  to  the  elders. 

2.  The  ceremony  of  marriage,  which,  among  most  nations,  is  con- 
sidered so  important  and  interesting,  is,  with  this  people,  one  of  the 
least  regarded.  The  woman  is  looked  upon  as  an  article  of  property, 
and  is  sold  or  given  away  by  her  relatives  without  the  slightest  con- 
sideration of  her  own  pleasure.  In  some  cases,  she  is  betrothed,  or 
rather  promised,  to  her  future  husband  in  the  childhood  of  both,  and 
in  this  case,  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  a proper  age,  the  young  man 
claims  and  receives  her.  Some  of  them  have  four  or  five  wives,  and 
in  such  a case,  they  will  give  one  to  a friend  who  may  happen  to 
be  destitute.  Notwithstanding  this  apparent  laxity,  they  are  very 
jealous,  and  resent  any  freedom  taken  with  their  wives.  Most  of 
their  quarrols  relate  to  women.  In  some  cases,  the  husband  who 
suspects  another  native  of  seducing  his  wife,  either  kills  or  severely 
injures  one  or  both  of  them.  Sometimes  the  affair  is  taken  up  by  the 
tribe,  who  inflict  punishment  after  their  own  fashion.  The  manner 
of  this  is  another  of  the  singularities  of  their  social  system. 

3.  When  a native,  for  any  transgression,  incurs  the  displeasure  of 
his  tribe,  their  custom  obliges  him  to  “stand  punishment,"  as  it  is 
called : — that  is,  he  stands  with  a shield,  at  a fair  distance,  while  the 
whole  tribe,  cither  simultaneously,  or  in  rapid  succession,  cast  their 
spears  at  him.  Their  expertness  generally  enables  those  who  are  ex- 
posed to  this  trial  to  escapo  without  serious  injury,  though  instances 
occasionally  happen  of  a fatal  result.  There  is  a certain  propriety 
even  in  this  extraordinary  punishment,  as  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
accuracy  and  force  with  which  the  weapons  are  thrown  will  depend 
very  much  upon  the  opinion  entertained  of  the  enormity  of  the  offence. 

When  the  quarrel  is  between  two  persons  only,  and  the  tribe 
declines  to  interfere,  it  is  sometimes  settled  by  a singular  kind  of 
duello.  The  parties  meet  in  presence  of  their  kindred  and  friends, 
who  form  a circle  round  them  as  witnesses  and  umpires.  They  stand 
up  opposite  one  another,  armed  each  with  a club  about  two  feet  long. 
The  injured  person  lias  the  right  of  striking  the  first  blow,  to  receive 
which  the  other  is  obliged  to  extend  his  bead  forward,  witli  the  side 
turned  partially  upwards.  The  blow  is  inflicted  with  a force  com- 
mensurate with  the  vindictive  feeling  of  the  avenger.  A white  man, 
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with  an  ordinary  cranium,  would  he  killed  outright ; but  owing  to 
the  great  thickness  of  their  skulls,  this  seldom  happens  with  the 
natives.  The  challenged  party  now  takes  his  turn  to  strike,  and  the 
other  is  obliged  to  place  himself  in  the  same  posture  of  convenience. 
In  this  way  the  combat  is  continued,  with  alternate  buffets,  until  one 
of  them  is  stunned,  or  the  expiation  is  considered  satisfactory. 

4.  What  are  called  wars  among  them  may  more  properly  be  con- 
sidered duels  (if  this  word  may  be  so  applied)  between  two  parties  of 
men.  One  or  more  natives  of  a certain  part  of  the  country,  consi- 
dering themselves  aggrieved  by  the  acts  of  others  in  another  part, 
assemble  their  neighbors  to  consult  with  them  concerning  the  proper 
course  to  be  pursued.  The  general  opinion  having  been  declared  for 
war,  a messenger  or  ambassador  is  sent  to  announce  their  intention  to 
the  opposite  party.  These  immediately  assemble  their  friends  and 
neighbors,  and  all  prepare  for  the  approaching  contest.  In  some 
cases,  the  day  is  fixed  by  the  messenger,  in  others  not ; hut,  at  all 
events,  the  time  is  well  understood. 

The  two  armies  (usually  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  each)  meet,  and 
after  a great  deal  of  mutual  vituperation,  the  coinbat  commences, 
from  their  singular  dexterity  in  avoiding  or  parrying  the  missiles  of 
their  adversaries,  the  engagement  usually  continues  a long  time  with- 
out any  fatal  result.  When  u man  is  killed  (and  sometimes  before)  a 
cessation  takes  place;  another  scene  of  recrimination,  abuse,  and  ex- 
planation ensues,  and  the  affair  commonly  terminates.  All  hostility  is 
at  an  end,  and  the  two  parties  mix  amicably  together,  bury  the  dead, 
and  join  in  a general  dance. 

5.  One  cause  of  hostility  among  them,  both  public  and  private,  is 
the  absurd  idea  which  they  entertain,  that  no  person  dies  a natural 
death.  If  a man  perishes  of  disease  at  a distance  from  his  friends,  his 
death  is  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  some  sorcerer  of  another 
tribe,  whose  life  must  lie  taken  for  satisfaction.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  dies  among  his  kindred,  the  nearest  relative  is  held  responsible.  A 
native  of  the  tribe  at  Hunter’s  River,  who  served  me  as  a guide,  had 
not  long  before  beaten  his  own  mother  nearly  to  death,  in  revenge  for 
the  loss  of  his  brother,  who  died  whilo  under  her  care.  This  was 
not  because  he  had  any  suspicions  of  her  conduct,  hut  merely  in 
obedience  to  the  requirements  of  a senseless  custom.* 

* It  ix  said,  however,  that  the  harshness  with  which  the  Australian  women  are  treated 
by  their  husbands  sometimes  induces  them  to  retaliate  by  mixing  poison  with  the  food  of 
the  men.  The  custom  referred  to  above  may  possibly  have  arisen  from  this  cause,  and 
would  then  be  not  so  wholly  unreasonable  as  it  may,  at  first  sight,  npj-cur. 
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The  foregoing  description  will  suffice  to  give  a general  idea  of  the 
character  and  customs  of  this  singular  race.  For  other  details  rela- 
tive to  their  habits  and  usages,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  general 
history  of  the  voyage.  We  must,  however,  add  some  remarks  con- 
cerning a few  of  their  weapons,  which  deserve  notice  for  their  pecu- 
liarity. The  first  is  the  spear  or  lance,  which,  in  its  shape  and  use, 
resembles  that  of  the  Polynesians.  But  it  is  thrown  by  means  of  an 
implement  called  a tvatnmtra,  which  is  a straight  stick,  three  feet  in 
length,  terminating  at  one  end  in  au  upturned  socket,  into  which  the 
blunt  end  of  the  spear  is  fitted,  the  spear  itself  being  laid  flat  upon 
the  rvammera.  Both  are  then  grasped  in  one  hand  by  the  native, 
near  the  other  end  of  the  stick,  or  about  three  feet  from  the  end  of  the 
spear,  and  when  the  latter  is  discharged,  the  stick  is  retaiued  in  the 
hand,  and  acts  as  a lever  to  increase  its  velocity. 

The  boomerang , or,  as  it  is  called  at  Wellington,  the  bargan,  is  per- 
haps the  most  curious  implement  ever  employed  in  warfare.  It  is 
shaped  somewhat  like  a sabre,  being  a flat  slick,  three  feet  long  and 
from  one  to  two  inches  in  breadth,  which  is  curved  or  crooked  at 
the  middle,  so  as  to  form  a very  obtuse  angle.  Any  one  who  saw  it 
for  the  first  time  would  naturally  set  it  down  for  a clumsy  kind  of 
wooden  sword.  It  is,  however,  a missile,  and,  in  the  hands  of  a 
native,  forms  a tolerably  efficient  weapon,  which  is  used  not  only  in 
war,  but  in  taking  birds  and  other  small  animals.  It  is  grasped  at 
one  end  by  the  right  hand,  and  thrown  cither  upwanis  into  the  air,  or 
obliquely  downwards,  so  as  to  strike  the  earth  at  some  distance  from 
the  thrower.  In  the  former  case,  it  flies  with  a rotary  motion,  as  its 
shape  would  lead  us  to  expect.  After  ascending  to  a great  distance 
through  the  air,  in  the  direction  first  given  to  it,  it  suddenly  re- 
turns in  an  elliptical  orbit,  to  a spot  not  far  from  the  starting  point. 
Though  the  curve  thus  described  Is  one  which  might  unquestionably 
be  determined  by  mathematical  calculation,  we  must  suppose  that  it 
was  accident  which  first  taught  the  use  of  this  extraordinary  weapon. 
When  thrown  towards  the  ground,  the  elasticity  given  by  its  curved 
shape  causes  it  to  rebound  and  fly  forwards;  it  continues  in  this 
direction,  touching  the  earth  in  a succession  of  rapid  lea|>a,  like  a ball 
fired  en  ricochet,  until  it  strikes  the  object  at  which  it  is  thrown. 
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POLYNESIA. 

As  the  examination  of  the  customs  and  idioms  of  the  Polynesian 
tribes  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  form,  in  fact,  but  a single 
nation,  and  as  the  similarity  of  their  dialects  warrants  the  supposition 
that  no  great  length  of  time  has  elapsed  since  their  dispersion,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  inquire  whether  it  may  not  be  possible,  by  the  com- 
parison of  their  idioms  and  traditions,  and  by  other  indications,  to 
determine,  with  at  least  some  degree  of  probability,  the  original  point 
from  which  their  separation  took  place,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  effected.  By  this  point  is  not  meant  the  primitive  seat  of  their 
race  in  the  Malaisian  Archipelago,  though  we  may  hereafter  venture 
a conjecture  with  regard  to  this,  but  merely  the  island  or  group  in  the 
Pacific  which  was  the  first  inhabited,  and  which  bore  to  the  rest  the 
relation  of  the  mother-country  to  its  colonies. 

The  first  result  of  a careful  investigation  is  to  produce  the  convic- 
tion that  the  progress  of  emigration  was  from  west  to  east,  and  not 
in  the  contrary  direction.  This  conclusion  may  he  deduced  merely 
from  an  examination  of  the  comparative  grammar  and  vocabulary  of 
the  various  dialects.  We  see  in  those  of  the  western  groups  many 
forms  which  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  eastern  tongues;  others, 
which  are  complete  in  the  former,  are  found  in  the  latter  defective, 
and  perverted  from  what  seems  evidently  their  original  meaning.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  H 40,  41,  54,  55,  of  the  Grammar,  with  respect 
especially  to  the  desiderative  and  reciprocal  forms  of  the  verb,  the  pas- 
sive voice,  and  the  plural  of  the  possessive  and  demonstrative  pronouns. 

Other  comparisons  serve  to  confirm  this  general  deduction.  We 
find  in  the  west  a comparatively  simple  mythology  and  spiritual 
worship,  which,  in  the  east,  is  perverted  to  a debasing  and  cruel 
idolatry.  The  fashion  of  tattooing,  which,  in  Samoa  and  Tonga,  is 
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intended  to  answer  the  purposes  of  decency,  has  degenerated  else- 
where into  a mode  of  ornament.  Other  facts,  of  a similar  nature, 
might  be  mentioned,  hut  it  will  hardly  be  thought  necessary.  One 
circumstance,  however,  must  be  noted,  which  becomes  apparent  in 
this  investigation.  The  people  of  the  Tonga  or  Friendly  Group, 
though  belonging  to  the  Polynesian  family,  form  a class  apart  from 
the  rest.  This  is  seen  in  their  language,  which  differs  strikingly,  in 
several  points,  from  the  others,  especially  in  the  article,  the  pronouns, 
and  the  passive  voice  of  the  verb.  Several  of  their  customs  are,  more- 
over, peculiar,  such  as  that  of  infant  sacrifice,  of  cutting  off  a finger 
to  appease  the  gods,  their  fashion  of  canoe-making,  &c.  It  is  evident 
that  these  islanders  have  received  modifications  in  their  language  and 
usages  from  a source  which  has  not  affected  the  rest.  YVe  shall,  for 
the  present,  leave  this  group  out  of  the  question,  in  our  discussion, 
and  recur  to  it  hereafter. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  only 
argument  of  importance  which  has  been  urged  against  the  migration 
of  the  eastern  islauders  from  the  west.  This  is  the  supposed  preva- 
lence of  easterly  winds  within  the  tropics.  Against  this,  many 
voyagers  have  adduced  facts  serving  to  show  that  these  winds  are  by 
no  means  constant,  and  that  they  are  frequently  interrupted  by  others 
from  the  contrary  direction  ; and  some  have  suggested  the  connexion 
of  these  last  with  the  northwest  monsoon  of  the  Chirm  and  Malayan 
Seas.*  The  observations  made  during  our  cruise  have  served  to 
confirm  this  opinion,  and  put  beyond  a doubt  the  fact  that  during  the 
winter  months  of  our  hemisphere,  westerly  and  northwesterly  winds 
prevail  in  the  Pacific  as  far  east  as  the  limit  of  the  Paumotu  Archi- 
pelago, and  [rerhaps  still  farther.  For  those  observations  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  general  history  of  the  voyage.  \Yre  will  only  men- 
tion here,  as  a single  instance,  that  in  the  month  of  February,  1840, 
wc  were,  for  twenty  days,  kept  wind-bound  at  the  Navigator  Islands 
by  constant  and  strong  winds  from  the  northwest.  A canoe  driven 
off  from  that  group  at  this  time,  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
brought  up  on  some  one  of  the  Society  or  Hervey  Islands.  It  is  at 
this  season,  and  with  this  wind,  moreover,  that  the  most  violent  gales 
are  experienced.  At  such  times  the  heavens  are,  for  days  together. 


* See  Dillon’s  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  1*44  : Kotzebue's  Voyage  to  the  South  Sens  (Kng. 
Iran*.),  vol.  ii.  p.  122 ; Roochey’s  Voyage,  p.  164.  Also  C.  W.  Red  field,  in  aSilliman's 
American  Journal  of  Science,  for  October,  1943,  p.  302. 
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obscured  by  clouds,  which  deprive  the  island-voyager  of  his  only 
means  of  determining  even  the  direction  in  which  he  is  driven. 

Mr.  Ellis,  whose  writings  form  the  most  valuable  contribution  to 
the  stock  of  knowledge  which  we  possess  concerning  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  observes  that  every  native  voyage  of  which  we  have  any 
account,  has  invariably  been  from  east  to  west.*  This,  though  it 
expresses  what  is  generally  true,  is  not  perfectly  correct.  The  greater 
number  of  such  voyages  are,  no  doubt,  in  that  direction,  because  the 
easterly  winds  blow  for  three-fourths  of  tbe  year,  and  it  is  chiefly  at 
this  season  that  the  natives  put  to  sea  in  their  canoes.  But  not  to 
speak  of  instances  of  less  importance,  we  have  the  remarkable  case  of 
Kadu,  a native  of  Ulea,  in  the  Caroline  Archipelago,  who  was  found 
by  Kotzebue,  in  1317,  on  the  island  of  Aur,  one  of  the  Radack  Chain, 
to  which  he  had  been  driven  in  a canoe  with  three  companions, — a 
distance  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  miles  due  east.  Beechey,  in  like 
manner,  found  on  Barrow  Island,  in  the  Paumotu  Archipelago,  some 
natives  of  Chain  Island,  who  had  been  drifted  by  the  westerly  winds 
six  hundred  miles  to  the  eastward.  Though  the  distance  is  not  so 
great  in  this,  as  in  the  former  instance,  the  fact  is  hardly  less  impor- 
tant, from  the  circumstance  that  the  occurrence  took  place  near  the 
eastern  limits  of  Polynesia. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  Navigator  Islands,  we  there  first  saw  the 
newly  published  work  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  entitled,  “ A Nar- 
rative of  Missionary  Enterprise  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.”  Of  the 
mass  of  information  which  it  contains,  I was  especially  struck  with 
that  relating  to  the  peopling  of  Rarotonga,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
consider  themselves  to  be  descended,  in  part,  from  emigrants  from 
the  Navigator  Group.  At  another  of  the  Hervey  Islands,  Aitutaki, 
the  inhabitants  believe  that  their  ancestor  osceuded  from  a region 
beneath,  termed,  Aoaiki. t This  account  called  to  mind  a similar 
tradition  of  the  Marquesans,  who  gave  to  the  lower  region  the  name 
of  Haoaiki.%  It  was  impossible  not  to  be  reminded,  at  tbe  same 
time,  of  the  Hawaii  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  All  these  terms  are 
the  precise  forms  which  the  name  of  the  largest  of  the  Navigator 
Islands  (Sanafi)  would  assume  in  the  different  dialects.  It  seemed 


* Polynesian  Researches  (Am.  edit.),  vol.  i.  p.  103. 
f Missionary  Enterprise,  p.  57. 

X Stewart’s  Voyage  to  ihe  South  Seas,  vol.  i.  p.  27tf. 
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probable,  therefore,  that  by  following  this  clue,  the  different  tribes  of 
Polynesia  might  all  be  referred  back  to  their  original  seat.  On  com- 
municating these  views  to  Mr.  Williams,  (but  a few  weeks  before  his 
lamented  death,)  he  informed  me  that  he  had  long  entertained  the 
opinion  that  the  Samoan  Islands  were  the  source  of  population  to  the 
other  groups  of  Polynesia.  His  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guage and  traditions  of  three  of  the  principal  groups,  and  his  general 
information  on  this  subject,  gave  particular  weight  to  his  opinion. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  this  investigation  was  pursued, 
and  the  results  were  found  to  accord  perfectly  with  the  view  here 
expressed.  In  the  writings  of  former  voyagers  many  statements 
wore  fouud  incidentally  confirming  the  conclusion  thus  formed,  and 
the  more  valuable  as  they  were  made  with  no  reference  whatever  to 
such  a supposition. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  a word  of  explanation  becomes  neces- 
sary, with  regard  to  the  name  of  the  island  above-mentioned. 
Throughout  Polynesia,  with  the  exception  of  .Samoa,  all  the  prin- 
cipal groups  are  known  to  the  people  of  the  other  groups  by  the 
name  of  their  largest  island,  used  in  a general  sense,  as  we  commonly 
say  England  for  the  whole  group  of  British  Islands.  Thus  the 
Sandwich  Islands  arc  termed  Hawaii, — the  Marquesas,  Nnkuhiva, — 
the  Society  Islands,  Tahiti, — the  Gambier  Group,  Mangarcva,  and 
the  Friendly  Islands,  Tonga.  The  Navigators,  only,  have  a distinct 
name  for  their  group.  This  word,  Samoa,  signifies  in  Malay  all ; it 
probably  had  originally  the  same  signification  in  this  dialect,  and  was 
applied  to  the  group,  as  we  use  the  word  “ Union,”  in  speaking  of  the 
United  States.  In  process  of  time  it  lost  its  general  meaning,  as  an 
adjective,  and  became  a mere  appellative.  At  present,  the  only  term 
for  all,  in  this  idiom,  is  uma,  which  means,  properly,  /inished,  com- 
plete. Before,  however,  the  name  Samoa  came  into  general  use, — or 
while  it  retained  its  primary  sense  of  all, — some  other  means  of 
designating  the  group  must  have  been  necessary,  particularly  for 
natives  of  other  islands.  It  is  reasonable  to  supi>ose  that  the  same 
mode  was  adopted  here  as  elsewhere,  and  that  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal island  was  used  for  this  purpose. 

By  referring  to  the  table  of  dialectical  changes,  given  in  the  Com- 
parative Grammar,  ) 2,  it  will  be  perceived  that  this  name  would, 
as  has  been  already  intimated,  undergo  certain  alterations  in  the 
various  idioms.  The  following  arc  the  regular  forms  as  they  may 
be  deduced  from  the  table  : 
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1.  Original  form, Suva  Hi. 

2.  Samoan  dialect,  Savai'i. 

3.  Tahitian, ihtini'i. 

4.  Sandwich  Island,  .........  HutcaCi. 

0.  Rnrotorignn  and  Mangurevan,  .....  Avmii. 

0.  Nukuhivnn, Huvaiki. 

7.  New  Zealand, Htwuiki. 


It  will  be  found  that  this  is,  so  to  speak,  the  key-word,  Which 
unlocks  the  mystery  of  the  Polynesian  migrations. 

TAHITI,  Oil  THE  SOCIETY  ISLANDS. 

As  our  attention  was  not  drawn  to  this  subject  of  investigation 
(that  which  connects  the  Polynesians  with  Saraii)  until  after  we  left 
this  group,  we  are  unable  here  to  add  any  thing  to  what  has  been 
given  by  others.  Fortunately,  this  is  amply  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose, and,  as  already  remarked,  has  the  great  advantage  of  having 
been  obtained  and  published  without  the  possibility  of  a reference  to 
auy  hypothesis  like  that  now  advanced. 

Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  Polynesian  Researches  (vol.  ii.  p.  234,  American 
edition)  says : — " Opoa  is  the  most  remarkable  place  in  Raiatea;  of 
its  earth,  according  to  some  of  their  traditions,  the  first  pair  were 
made  by  Tit  or  Taaroa,  and  on  its  soil  they  fixed  their  abode.  Here 
Oro  held  his  court.  It  was  called  Hawaii;  and  as  distant  colonies 
are  said  to  have  proceeded  from  it,  it  was  probably  the  place  at  which 
some  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  arrived.”  As 
there  is  no  w in  the  Tahitian  language  (at  least  in  the  usual  orthogra- 
phy), it  is  here  evidently  written  instead  of  a v.  In  another  part  of  the 
same  work,  (vol.  i.,  p.  105,)  the  author,  in  treating  of  the  origin  of  the 
Society  islanders,  inclines  to  refer  them  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  his 
principal  reason  being  that  “in  some  of  their  [the  Tahitian]  tradi- 
tions Hawaii  is  mentioned  as  the  ancient  name  of  Opoa  and  Oro,  who 
is  by  some  described  as  both  god  and  man,  as  having  two  bodies  or 
forms,  or  being  a kind  of  connecting  link  between  gods  and  men,  is 
described  as  the  first  king  of  Hawaii  or  Opoa  in  Raiatea."  The 
Tahitian  v is  frequently  sounded  like  w,  and  Mr.  Ellis  here  evidently 
chooses  the  latter  clement  in  order  to  show  more  clearly  the  resem- 
blance or  rather  identity  of  the  name  with  the  Hawaii  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  He  was  not,  at  that  time,  aware  of  the  existence  of  a 
Saraii  in  the  west;  had  he  been  so,  we  may  conclude  that  the  reason 
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which  led  him  to  derive  the  Society  Islanders  from  the  northern 
group,  would  have  induced  him  to  refer  both  the  Hawaiis  to  that 
source. 

Cook,  in  the  history  of  his  first  voyage  (vol.  iii,,  p.  69),  comparing 
the  New  Zealanders  with  the  South  Sea  (i.  c.  Society)  islanders, 
observes  that  “they  have  both  a tradition  that  their  ancestors,  at  a 
very  remote  period  of  time,  came  from  another  country ; and,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  of  both,  the  name  of  that  country  is  Heatvije." 
There  is  no  j in  either  the  New  Zealand  or  Tahitian  language.  It 
may  be  a mistake,  made  in  printing  or  copying,  for  g,  the  hard  sound 
of  which  is  frequently  given  by  the  Polynesians  to  their  k ; in  this 
case  Heamge  would  be  the  English  orthography  for  the  New  Zealand 
word  Harvaiki.  * 

But  the  most  important  testimony  is  that  furnished  by  a chart 
drawn  by  Tupaia  (or  Tujmya),  the  native  who  accompanied  Captain 
Cook  in  his  first  voyage, — and  published  by  J.  R.  Forster,  in  his  “Ob- 
servations marie  during  a Voyage  round  the  World.”  It  contains  the 
names  of  all  the  islands  known  to  Tupaia,  cither  from  having  visited 
them,  or  by  tradition.  The  extent  of  information  displayed  in  it  is 
surprising.  We  find  every  important  group  of  Polynesia,  except  the 
Sandwich  Islands  and  New  Zealand,  laid  down,  though  not  accu- 
rately, yet  with  a certain  attention  to  bearings  and  distances,  which 
enables  us  to  identify  them.  What  gives  its  chief  value  to  the  chart, 
is  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  it  was  drawn,  more  than  half  the  islands 
which  it  contains  were  unknown  to  Europeans,  and  of  those  which 
had  been  discovered  the  native  names  of  very  few  were  ascer- 
tained. Much  confusion  has  been  made  in  the  chart  by  a mistake  of 
those  for  whom  Tupaia  drew  it.  Knowing  that  toerau  in  Tahitian 
signified  the  north  (or  northwest)  wind,  and  toa  the  south,  they  con- 
cluded naturally  that  apatoerau  and  apatoa  were  names  applied  to  the 
corresponding  points  of  the  compass ; w hereas  apatoerau  signifies,  in 
fact,  the  point  towards  which  the  north  wind  blows, — i.  e.  the  south, 
and  apatoa,  for  the  same  reason,  the  north.  By  not  understanding 
this,  they  have,  so  far  as  these  two  points  are  concerned,  reversed  the 

• The  A,  at  the  beginning  of  a word,  in  the  dialects  of  New  Zealand  and  Tahiti,  when 
it  takes  the  place  of  the  Sainfoin  r,  has  a peculiar  hissing  sound,  which  some  have  rrpre. 
scutod  by  sA,  others  by  rA,  others  by  tie,  or  A\  or  simply  e.  Thus  the  word  ttongi,  from 
the  Samoan  songi,  meaning  to  solute  by  pressing  noses,  has  been  spelled  by  different 
writers,  Mhongi,  rhongi,  hemtgi,  h'tmgi,  and  twig i . This  is  evidently  the  origin  of  the 
He  in  the  word  Hcuui/e. 
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chart  completely,- and  it  is,  in- fact,  printed  upside  down.  .But,  not 
content  with  this,  it  is  apparent  that  these  gentlemen  (Captain  Cook, 
Mr.  Banks,  and  Lieutenant  Pickcrsgill,  whom  Forster  mentioned  as 
having  obtained  the  chart)  overlooked  Tttpaia  while  he  was  drawing, 
and  suggested  corrections,  which  his  idea  of  their  superior  knowledge 
induced  him  to  receive  against  his  own  convictions.  This  is  clear, 
front  the  fact  that  all  the  groups  and  islands  with  which  the  English 
were  not  acquainted  are  laid  down  rightly,  according  to  the  real 
meaning  of  apatoerau  and  apatoa , but  wrong  according  to  the  mean- 
ing which  those  gentlemen  ascribed  to  the  words ; while  the  islands 
who*}  position  they  kuew  (the  Marquesas  and  Paumotus)  are  placed 
exactly  as  they  should  be,  according  to  this  mistaken  meaning,  but 
altogether  out  of  the  proper  bearings  when  these  are  rightly  under- 
stood. This,  of  course,  makes  great  confusion,  which  can  only  be 
rectified  when  its  origin  is  perceived.* 

• A copy  of  this  chart  is  given  on  the  opposite  page,  reduced  to  half  the  original  sixe. 
The  only  alteration  made  in  it  is  the  omission  of  the  Bnglish  names  aaaigned  by  Forster 
to  sortie  of  the  islands,  which  am  generally  erroneous.  Thus  he  supposes  Ocarina  (ana), 
property  Chain  Island,  to  be  the  Prince  of  Wales’  Island,  while  Rairaa,  to  which  the 
Intier  Dome  really  belongs,  is  set  down  fbr  CarlshofT ; HilU-poU* , one  of  the  Iiiii  or 
Fccjcp  Group,  is  marked  .Savage  Island,  &c.  It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  north  and 
south  points  have  been  reversed,  the  east  and  west  are  correctly  given.  Opataocrau  is 
for  o dpat/xrau,  meaning  south,  and  Opatoa  lor  o apatoa , north.  vJ}UakaieUi  (properly 
talahiaUi)  is  “morning,”  and  Ol>r-  Toofcra  should  be  o hiti  Q ft  fa,  i*  the  1 rising  of  the 
sun.”  Tcrtati  is  for  the  latter  part  of  tire  phrase  ie  main  ran  itc  iri  a /<*»,  Hilornlly,  j 
“the  sinking  (of  the  sun)  to  the  level  of  the  sea."  Tbotera  is  for  toa  ote  rri , sunset. 
Tera  Eatcaitca  (te  ra  e ax'atea ) means,  “the  sun  is  at  noon.*’;.  Of  the  acviJMy-nine 
names  given  on  the  chart,  forty-nine  (supposing  those  in  which,  the  term  ltiile  occurs  to 
belong  to  line  Fccjco  Group)  can  bo  identified.  As  to  the  remainder,  thfc  uncertainly 
probably  proceeds,  in  most  cases,  from  mistakes  on  the  part  either  ol'Tu|»aia  (who  gave 
i the  names  and  localities  merely  from  tradition)  or  of  those  to  whom  be  communicated  the 
' information,  or,  finally,  of  Forster  himself,  who  made  out  the  chart  from  two  copies,  dif- 
fering from  one  another  in  some  respects,  and  selected  the  names  from  four  separate  lists. 
Of  these  he  remarks,— “ some  of  the  names  were  strangely  spelt,  as  there  never  were 
two  person*,  in  the  last  and  former  voyages,  who  spelt  the  same  name  in  the  same 
manner."  One  consequence  of*  this  discrepancy  in  the  original  charts  and  lists  has  U*cn 
that,  in  making  his  selections,  Forster  has,  in  some  cases,  given  the  same  island  twice. 
Thus  we  have  IlaiJuivai  and  ItrtTavai,  both  for  Raivavai ; Rimatarra  and  Rimatc/na 
both  fqr  Rimatara  ; Ailetha  and  Moure*?,  both  probably  fbr  Atm  (Woureeo  for  O-Atiu , 
the  r and  / having  been  confounded  in  copying,  as  we  see  in  \l%Ucva  for  Faarava,  one 
of  the  Paumotus).  Notwithstanding  these  errors  of  a kind  unavoidable  in  such  a per- 
formance, the  chart  iy-ennost  mhiablr  orir,  mr -proving,  beyond  n doubt,  the  extensive 
knowledge  possessed  by  live  To  bilious  of  the  oilier  Polynesian  groujw. 
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The  westernmost  group  on  this  chart  consists  of  eight  islands,  with 
compound  names,  all  beginning  or  ending  with  hitte, — as  Hille-polto, 
Te-amaroo-hitte,  &c.  Hiti  is  tho  form  which  the  Samoan  word  Fiti 
( Fetjee ) would  take  in  Tahitian.  One  of  those  islands,  Ohiteroa, 
answering  to  Viti-letru,  has  been  removed  from  its  proper  place,  as 
will  be  shown  hereafter,  by  the  same  sort  of  “correction”  as  was 
applied  to  the  Marquesas  and  Paumotu  Groups. 

To  the  east  of  this  row  of  islets  is  another,  still  larger,  with  the 
names  Weeha,  Rotooma,  Hear  at,  Ooporrao,  Wourrou,  Tootooerre,  and 
Outvhea.  These  aro  evidently  Uea  (Wallis’s  Island),  Roluma,  Savaii, 
Upolu,  Tutuila,  and  Uiha  (one  of  the  Habai  cluster).  The  first  and 
last,  from  the  similarity  of  names,  seem  to  have  become  confused 
together,  and  Vavau  is  laid  down  out  of  its  place, — but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  formerly  considered  as  belonging 
politically  to  the  Navigator  Group,  to  which  it  approaches  nearest 
of  any  of  the  Friendly  Islands.  It  should  be  observed  that  on  many 
of  the  principal  islands  Tupaia  made  brief  descriptive  observations, 
which  are  given  by  Forster.  Ihavai  is  laid  down  five  or  si*  times  the 
size  of  any  other  island,  and  Tupaia  stated  that  it  was  larger  than 
Tahiti, — adding  this  remarkable  observation, — "it  is  the  father  of  all 
the  islands.” 

Combining  these  various  traditions,  we  shall  probably  be  thought 
justified  in  supposing  that  the  first  settlers  of  the  Society  Islands 
came  originally  from  the  Samoan  Group,  and  landed  or  established 
themselves  first  at  the  place  now  called  Ojxxi,  on  Raiatea,  which  they 
named  Havaii,  after  the  principal  island  of  their  native  country. 
’ Oro  (or  more  properly  Koro)  may  have  been  their  chief  at  the  lime 
of  tho  migration.  Concerning  the  probable  period  at  which  this 
occurred,  we  shall  offer  some  considerations  in  another  place. 

Additional  evidence  that  the  earliest  Tahitian  traditions  are  of 
Samoan  origin  may  be  derived  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Moerenhout 
(formerly  American  consul  at  Tahiti),  entitled,  “ Voyages  aux  lies  du 
Grand  Octan,”  in  which  we  find  an  ancient  mythological  ode, — 
obtained  from  an  old  Tahitian  priest,  — which  the  author  justly 
esteems  of  much  importance.  Its  value  is  perhaps  even  greater 
than  he  supposed.  It  relates  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  the 
inferior  deities,  as  accomplished  by  Taaroa.  The  first  part  informs 
us  that  Taaroa  existed  from  the  beginning,  and  that  he  formed  the 
world  from  his  own  substance.  It  concludes  as  follows : 
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Taaroa  U paari 
J'anau  Jcnoua  hoaii  / 
hfniii  noui  raa , 
ii  jxia  no  Taaroa, 
it  oriori  ra  jlnoua. 


WATIVK  ORTHOGRAPHY.  TKAXRLATIOM. 


Taaroa  (r  paari  Tnaroa  ibc  wise 

J'anau  femm  Hawaii  ; produced  Ibe  laud  Hawaii ; 
Hawaii  nui  raa , Hawaii  great  and  sacred, 

ci  pan  no  Taaroa,  us  a shell  (body)  for  Taaroa, 
lei  oriori  ra  frttua.  who  created  (or  vivified)  the  world. 


That,  by  hoaii,  Mr.  Moerenhout  means  to  spell  (in  the  French 
orthography)  Hawaii,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  on  page  553,  of 
this  volume,  he  requotes  the  passage  which  we  have  given  above, 
and  spells  this  word  ohaii,  and  on  page  221,  of  the  second  volume,  he 
remarks  that  Ohaii  is  the  name  of  the  largest  of  tho  Sandwich 
Islands  {Hawaii).  Mr.  Moerenhout  renders  ohaii  by  universe,  and  it 
is  likely  enough  that  this  may  be.  the  meaning  now  attached  to  it  by 
the  Tahitian  priests.  The  second  part  of  the  ode  continues  the  work 
of  creation,  and  ends  with  the  line  “ /pan  fenoua  no  hoaii"  (or,  e pau 
fmua  no  Hawaii), — finished  is  the  land  of  Hawaii.  The  third  part 
relates  the  origin  of  the  gods  who  were  born  of  Taaroa  and  his  wives, 
after  the  creation  of  ohaii,  and  ends  with  “ t/i  mono  iri  If  atona  Roo 
aravi  na  f froto  (poxi  fanau  oitjioroa,”  which  should,  perhaps,  be  “lei 
mua  iri  te  atm  Roo  a rave  na  ei  rolopu  fanau  Uporu — the  god  Roo 
remained  in  front,  and  seeing  that  which  was  within,  produced 
Uporu.  This  version  is  obscure  and  may  not  be  altogether  correct ; 
but  fanau  ouporou,  like  fanau  ffnoua  hoaii,  can  hardly  be  mistaken. 
Upo/u  is  the  second  of  the  Samoan  Islands,  nearly  equal  in  size  and 
importance  to  Savaii.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  an 
ancient  Polynesian  mythos,  relating  to  the  supposed  origin  of  the 
Navigator  Islands,  and  that  it  was  brought  from  thence  by  the  first 
emigrants  to  Tahiti,  where  it  has  probably  undergone  only  such 
alterations  as  the  gradual  change  in  the  language  rendered  necessary. 


NUKIIIIVA,  OR  THE  MARQUESAS  ISLANDS. 

That  which  first  strikes  us  in  this  group,  is  the  number  of  dia- 
lectical differences  in  the  language  as  sjtoken  at  the  various  islands, 
and  even  between  different  districts  of  the  same  island.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander says,*  “On  the  island  of  Nukuhiva,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Teii 
and  Taipi  districts  may  be  as  readily  distinguished  as  a Scotchman 
and  a Yankee,  while  a Tahuatan  may  be  distinguished  from  them 

* Hawaiian  Spectator,  for  January,  183$,  p.  17. 
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both.  The  Taipi,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hervey  and  Friendly 
Islands,  uses  the  deep  guttural  ng  (y)  for  which  the  Teii  uses  k,  and 
the  Tahuatan,  like  the  Hawaiian,  uses  n.  To  illustrate  this  a few 
examples  will  suffice : — 

TEII.  TAUT.  TAHI'ATA, 

hnkiukn , . . * haiunga,  . . . hakiunct , . . . cut  lie. 

haka hanpa , ....  hatta,  ....  work. 

mataJ.it  . . . matangi,  . . . tnatani wind. 

mark  it  ....  moc/tga,  . . . vupna,  . . . . a mat.” 

By  a short  vocabulary  of  the  language  of  Fatuhiva,  obtained  from 
a native  at  Tahiti,  it  appears  that  the  f is  in  use  in  that  island,  and 
probably  in  the  rest  of  the  southern  cluster,  instead  of  the  h which 
prevails  in  the  northern,*  as — 


r.TVHIVA.  SrKI'HIVA. 

fuja htihUj  .....  mouth. 

Jttu, hr!  it, star. 

Ji!u, hi!//, seven. 

/ ott Anu, new. 


There  is  also  a wide  difference  in  the  mode  of  enumeration  at  the 
two  clusters,  both  in  the  words  used  and  the  value  affixed  to  them, 
for  which  see  the  Grammar,  4 31. 

There  is  no  other  group  of  Polynesia  in  which  variations  to  this 
extent  prevail,  and  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  them  satisfactorily 
merely  from  the  division  of  the  people  into  numerous  tribes.  This 
cause  should  operate  much  more  strongly  in  Now  Zealand  than  at 
the  Marquesas  Islands,  yet  the  same  language  and  pronunciation 
prevail,  as  we  were  assured  by  the  missionaries,  with  some  trilling 
exceptions,  from  Cook’s  Strait  to  the  North  Cape.  The  most  natural 
solution  is  that  the  two  clusters  in  the  Marquesan  Group,  received 
their  population  originally  from  different  sources,  and  that  the  de- 
scendants of  the  first  colonists,  intermingling  in  various  proportions, 
have  formed  several  tribes,  which,  though  bearing  a general  resem- 
blance to  one  another,  do  not  constitute  a homogeneous  whole,  as  in 
the  other  groups  of  Polynesia.  The  ditferent  counties  of  England 
and  provinces  of  France  are  examples  of  the  same  effect  produced  by 
a similar  cause.  It  has  been  found,  moreover,  that  much  of  the  social 
polity  and  many  of  the  customs  which  prevail  in  the  southern  cluster 
of  the  Marquesas,  are  unlike  those  of  the  northern. 

• This  observation  has  been  since  confirmed  from  .Mr.  Crook’s  MS.  grammar. 
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The  traditions  of  the  natives  confirm  the  opinion  here  expressed. 
Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  interesting  "Visit  to  tho  South  Seas,”  (vol.  i.  p. 
273,)  gives  us  the  belief  of  the  Marquesans  concerning  the  origin  of 
their  islands.  As  this  account  is  derived  from  Mr.  Crook,  it  belongs 
in  all  probability,  to  the  people  of  the  southern  cluster.  They  believe 
“ that  the  land  composing  their  islands  was  once  located  in  Uavaiki, 
or  the  regions  below, — the  place  of  departed  spirits, — aud  that  they 
rose  from  thence  through  the  efforts  of  a god  beneath  them.”* 

On  the  other  hand,  Captain  Porter,  in  his  Voyage  to  the  Pacific, 
(vol.  ii.  p.  20),  informs  us  that  the  natives  of  Nukuhiva  have  the 
tradition  that  “the  first  settlers  came  from  Vavao,  an  island  under- 
neath Nukuhiva.” 

The  language,  so  far  ns  our  materials  enable  us  to  judge,  shows 
traces  of  a double  origin,  such  as  might  be  inferred  from  this  tradi- 
tion. The  great  mass  of  it  is  Tahitian,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Comparative  Vocabulary.  There  are,  however,  several  peculiarities 


in  which  it  differs  from  this,  and 

approaches  that  of  the  Friendly 

Group  to  which  Vavau  belongs. 

One  of  the  most  striking  is  the 

omission  of  the  r (or  rather  1)  which  is  universal 

in  the  Marquesan, 

and  frequent  in  the 

Tongan,  and 

which  is  unknown  in  the  other 

dialects,  as — 

MARQIKSAN. 

TONGAN. 

POLYNESIAN. 

aa,  , . . 

. aa,  . . , 

. ala,  . . . 

to  awake. 

ono  or  oko,  . 

opo,  . . * 

4 lopO,  , , . 

to  hear. 

nuiama, 

maama. 

. nutlama , 

Hgtii. 

aiki,  . . . 

tiki , . . , 

. aliki,  . . . 

chief. 

akau , kaati, 

. akau , . . 

. /akau,  . * 

tree. 

epa,  . . . 

• epa,  . . . 

, lepa,  . . . 

turmeric. 

There  are  also  several  words  in 

the  Nukuhivan 

which  seem  to  be 

of  Tongan  origin,  as- 

- 

NABUl'RSAN. 

TONGAN. 

TAHITIAN. 

a/uiTia,  . . 

. ohana , . . 

. tane,  . . . . 

husband. 

ofa,  . . . 

. of<h  . . ■ 

. aroha,  . . . 

love. 

tanoa , . . 

. Utttoa,  . . 

. umete,  . . . 

kava-bowl. 

hiapo,  . . 

. hiabo,  . , 

* ahu,  . . . . 

native  cloth. 

luhuna , . . 

tufuija , , . 

. tahua , . . . 

artisan. 

ono/iuu , . . 

opofulu , . . 

. aJmru,  . . . 

ten. 

tikau,  (Nuk.) 

. lekau,  . . 

. takau,  . . . 

twenty. 

* In  Mr.  Crook’s  Morqucsan  Dictionary  wo  find  tho  following  definition : “ Ifavaiki 
or  Havaii , the  regions  Mow,  the  invisible  world  ; topa  havaii,  to  plunge  into  eternity  ; 
ua  mate  havaii , he  is  absolutely  dead,”  &c.  The  omission  of  the  k in  these  expressions 
shows  that  they  arc  to  be  referred  to  the  southern  or  Tahuatan  cluster. 
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The  natives  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
have  several  peculiar  customs,  which  they  have  derived,  apparently, 
from  their  Feejeean  neighbors.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  are  found  also  at  Nukuhiva.  Thus  the  Feejeeans,  who  take 
great  pains  in  dressing  their  hair  in  a frizzled  mass  resembling  a huge 
bushy  wig,  are  accustomed,  in  order  to  preserve  this  from  injury,  to 
wear  a kind  of  turban,  or  head-wrapper,  of  very  fine  white  paper- 
cloth.  The  Tonga  people,  who  have  no  such  reason  for  the  custom, 
have  yet  adopted  it  merely  for  ornament,  and  we  find  it  also  among 
the  Marquesans.  The  description  which  Porter  gives  of  the  turbans 
worn  by  the  latter,  might  stand,  word  for  word,  (except  only  the 
name,)  for  a description  of  the  same  article  at  the  Feejee  Group. 
Again,  the  Feejeeans  set  a singular  value  upon  the  teeth  of  the  whale, 
which  are  used  by  them  for  ornaments,  and  also  as  a kind  of  circu- 
lating medium.  In  the  Friendly  Islands  they  are  equally  prized,  but 
only  as  ornaments, — and  the  same  is  the  case  at  the  Marquesas.  The 
statement  of  Captain  Porter,  that  a ship  might  be  stocked  with  pro- 
visions at  this  group  for  a few  of  these  teeth  is  equally  true,  at  this 
day,  of  the  Feejee  Islands.  Nothing  like  this  has  ever  been  known 
at  either  Tahiti  or  Samoa. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Marqucsun  Group  was  first  settled  by  emigrants  from  Vavau,  and  the 
southern  by  others  from  Tahiti,  and  that  their  descendants  have  since 
gradually  intermingled.  The  Tahitians  may  have  been  the  most 
numerous,  and  perhaps  received  additions  from  time  to  time,  from 
their  parent  country,  which  is  only  seven  hundred  miles  distant, — 
which  would  account  for  their  language  having  become,  in  a great 
measure,  predominant.  It  is  to  these,  also,  that  the  tradition  witli 
regard  to  Ilavaiki  is  probably  to  he  referred. 

The  story  of  the  Xukuhivans,  as  Commodore  Porter  received  it 
from  the  chief  Gattanewa  ( Kealanui ),  was  to  the  etfect  that  Oataia, 
with  bis  wife  Ammoonn,  came  from  Vavau  eighty-eight  generations 
back,  (reckoned  in  the  family  of  Gattanewa  himself,)  and  brought  with 
them  bread-fruit  and  sugar-cane,  and  a great  variety  of  other  plants. 
They  had  forty  children,  who  were  all  named  after  the  plants  which 
they  had  brought  with  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  son,  who 
was  called  Vo,  or  night.*  They  settled  in  the  valley  of  Tieuhoy 

* Them  is,  perhaps,  a mistake  here.  Those  divinities,  in  other  groups,  of  whose 
origin  the  natives  can  give  no  account,  are  spoken  of  by  them  ns  tumau-po, — “ born  of 
night.”  Hanna  has  both  an  active  and  a passive  meaning,  and  is  used  lor  **  to  bring 
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( Taiohae },  but  soon  becoming  very  populous,  they  went  off  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  island.  Captain  Porter,  by  an  oversight  unusual 
with  him,  is  led  to  give  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  to  a generation. 
He  says  (p.  49,  note),  “it  must  be  observed  that  a mau  is  here  a 
grandfather  at  the  age  of  fifty,  and  sometimes  much  less,  and  hence 
three  generations  exist  within  that  period.”  Now  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  men  in  any  country  to  he  grandfathers  at  fifty,  but  this  makes  only 
two  generations  of  twenty-five  years  each.  Moreover,  in  such  a com- 
putation, we  are  not  to  consider  only  the  age  at  which  the  first 
children  are  born,  but  that  of  the  whole  number.  On  this  point 
some  observations  will  be  offered  in  treating  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
Allowing,  for  the  present,  the  ordinary  estimate  of  thirty  years  to  a 
generation,  it  will  give  us  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  years 
since  the  arrival  of  Outaia  from  Vavnu. 

It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  first  part  of  the  royal  genea- 
logical list  of  Nukuhiva  will  be  found,  like  that  of  Hawaii,  to  be 
merely  mythological ; in  which  case,  the  foregoing  computation  will 
require  a corresponding  correction,  and  the  time  elapsed  since  the 
settlement  of  the  island  will  be  considerably  diminished. 

Hawaii,  or  the  sandwich  islands. 

No  one  who  has  carefully  compared  the  languages  and  customs  of 
the  two  groups,  has  ever  doubted  that  the  natives  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  were  derived,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  Society 
Group.  The  traditions  of  the  natives  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  confirm 
this  belief,  for  they  generally  state  that  the  original  settlers  were  from 
Tahiti  {mai  tahiti).  We  find,  however,  on  further  inquiry,  that  tahili, 
in  this  language,  means  foreign,  abroad.  In  the  Hawaiian  Vocabu- 
lary of  Mr.  Andrews,  it  is  rendered  “a  foreign  country;”  and  it  is 
uncertain  if  the  natives  had,  when  they  were  first  visited  by  whites, 
any  knowledge  of  a particular  island  called  by  this  name;  while 
Kukuhioa  and  Fatuhiva , two  of  the  Marquesas  Islands,  are  mentioned 
in  their  traditionary  songs,  as  among  the  places  visited  by  voyagers 
from  Hawaii  in  former  days.*  Nevertheless,  the  word  Tahiti  may, 
as  Mr.  Ellis  suggests,  have  been  originally  used  with  reference  to 
this  island.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  remark,  in  the  terms  Aoaiki 

forth/’  ns  well  ns  “to  be  born.”  Captain  Porter,  hearing  the  phrase  hanau-po  applied 
to  Oatain  and  hb  consort  would  naturally  translate  the  word  in  its  active  sense. 

* See  Ellis’s  Tour  round  Hawaii,  pp.  287,  and  313. 
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anil  Tonga,  similar  instances  of  the  changes  in  meaning,  from  a 
limited  nnd  relative,  to  a general  and  absolute  sense,  which  proper 
names  undergo  at  the  second  remove.  In  this  manner,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  meaning  given  in  Hawaiian  to  the  word  Tahiti , may 
have  arisen.  The  Marquesans  have  been  shown  to  be  derived,  in 
part,  at  least,  from  the  island  of  that  name,  and  they  have  always 
retained  a knowledge  of  its  existence.  If,  before  they  had  been  very 
long  settled  in  the  Marquesan  Group,  they  sent  forth  a colony  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  the  members  of  this  colony  would,  at  starting, 
have  the  knowledge  or  tradition  of  no  less  than  three  different  places 
which  they  might  term  the  mother-country,  namely,  SaDaii  (or 
Havaiki),  Tahiti,  and  Nukuhiva.  We  may  suppose  that,  in  process 
of  time,  the  first  and  most  distant  was  wholly  forgotten ; the  second, 
only  retained  as  a general  name  for  foreign  country,  and  the  third, 
remembered  more  distinctly,  though  not  perhaps  as  the  source  from 
wheuce  they  were  derived. 

That  when  the  first  settlers  reached  the  Sandwich  Islands,  they 
retained  a knowledge  of  the  original  seat  of  their  race  in  the  Navi- 
gator Group,  seems  almost  certain,  from  the  fact  that  they  gave  to 
the  largest  island  of  their  new  country  the  name  of  the  largest  of  the 
Samoan  Islands,  to  which  it  bears,  in  shape  and  general  appearance, 
a striking  resemblance.  Moreover,  to  the  north  point  of  this  island 
they  gave  the  name  of  Vpolu,  the  second  island  of  the  Samoan  Group, 
and  a small  rocky  islet  near  Miihau  was  called  Lehtia,  being  that  form 
which  Lefuku,  the  name  of  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Friendly  Group, 
would  take  in  the  Hawaiian  language. 

These  names  may  serve  as  a clue  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
migration  to  this  group  took  place.  It  is,  prima  facie,  evident,  that 
this  could  hardly  have  been  by  a canoe  driven  off  to  the  northward, 
as  it  was  crossing  from  one  of  the  Marquesas  Islands  to  another. 
The  distance  is  nearly  two  thousand  miles,  and  a canoe  would  not 
accomplish  it  in  less  than  twenty  days,  with  a constantly  fair  wind ; 
but  a southerly  wind,  for  that  length  of  time,  is,  in  that  region,  some- 
thing unexampled.  On  this  supposition,  moreover,  they  would,  of 
course,  be  without  provisions  suliicient  for  such  a voyage;  and,  in 
that  case,  it  is  inconceivable  that  dogs  and  pigs  should  have  been 
kept  alive  till  their  arrival.  Yet  their  traditions  distinctly  state  that 
these  animals  have  been  on  the  islands  since  they  were  first  inhabited. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  they  are  of  that  peculiar  breed 
proper  to  the  South  Sea  Islands.  But  if  we  suppose  that  a party  of 
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Marquesaus,  mostly  of  Tahitian  descent,  with  some  few  of  Vavauan 
origin,  had  set  out  in  one  or  more  large  canoes,  well  provided  with 
necessaries  for  a long  voyage,  to  revisit  the  countries  of  their  ances- 
tors,— the  Navigator  and  Friendly  Groups, — we  see  at  once  how  the 
involuntary  emigration  might  have  taken  place.  Proceeding  with 
the  regular  southeast  trades,  till  they  had  arrived  nearly  at  their 
destination,  they  were  struck  (we  may  suppose)  by  a northwesterly 
gale,  such  as  has  been  before  described.  To  prevent  being  driven 
directly  back,  the  natural  proceeding  would  be  to  haul  up  as  close  to 
the  wind  as  possible,  which  would  give  them  a course  nearly  north- 
by-west.  If  the  gale  continued  several  days,  with  cloudy  weather, 
they  would  lose  their  reckoning  entirely,  and  would  then,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  custom  of  the  islanders,  proceed  onward  in  the 
same  direction,  till  they  reached  the  land.*  And  if,  as  we  have 
supposed,  they  were  then  in  search  of  the  island  and  group  of  Savaii, 
it  was  natural  enough  that  they  should  give  to  their  new  home,  which 
resembled  it  in  many  respects,  the  same  name. 

Respecting  the  time  when  this  migration  took  place  we  can  form  at 
least  a plausible  conjecture.  The  Hawaiians  have  a genealogy  of  their 
kings  from  the  first  Tahitian  colonists  down  to  the  reigning  sovereign. 
It  comprises  sixty-seven  generations,  whose  names  are  given  in  full, 
in  the  Moo-oklo,  a native  history,  before  referred  to.  It  might  be 
doubted  whether  the  natives  could  remember  with  accuracy  so  far 
back;  but  this  doubt  would  cease  on  hearing  one  of  them  recite  the 
genealogy  in  question.  As  given  in  the  History,  it  stands  as  follows 
(beginning  with  the  second  king,  the  son  of  IVatea  and  Hoohotuta- 
lani) : 


husband. 

O Maloti, 

O H aiti, 

O Jit /HI  Halo , 


WIFE. 

/ Imamu  nouluae , 
I [uh  tine, 
JIaunuu , 


CHILD. 

O Wain. 

0 Hinanalo. 

O Nanatchili , dtc. 


But  in  the  native  recitation,  as  we  have  heard  it,  the  words  tane, 


* One  reason  of  the  great  distance  to  which  these  chance*voynges  of  the  natives 
extend,  is  (bund  in  the  vague  assurance  which  they  have,  that  the  ocean  is  covered  with 
island*  in  every  direction.  Accordingly,  when  they  are  driven  out  to  sea,  and  have  lost 
the  bearing  of  their  own  island,  they  do  not  cease  their  efforts  in  despair,  or  continue  to 
beat  up  and  down  without  an  object, — but,  selecting  some  course,  they  set  their  sail  and 
steer  boldly  onward,  husbanding  their  provisions  as  long  as  possible,  in  the  hope  of  at 
length  striking  upon  some  unknown  land.  Mr.  Williams  gives  several  instances  of  long 
voyages  made  in  this  way  by  canoes  running  before  the  trade* wind. 
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husband,  wahine , wife,  and  tamaiti , child,  are  introduced  after  each 
name  in  the  respective  columns;  thus — 

O l Inina  te  tone,  O Hinamannuluae  ta  wahine , O Waul  te  tamaiti. 

O Wuia  te  tow,  O Huhune  ta  wahine , O Hinanalo  te  tamaiti , ic. 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  makes  of  it  a species  of  verse,  with,  in  fact,  a 
greater  approach  to  rhythm  than  most  of  the  native  poems.  Accord- 
ingly, the  recitation  is  made  in  a kind  of  chant,  to  a regular  tune,  and 
any  person  who  can  retain  in  his  memory  a song  of  a hundred  lines 
can  have  no  difficulty  in  remembering  this  genealogy.  There  is  uo 
reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  known  to  hundreds, — in  fact  to 
the  whole  priesthood  of  Hawaii, — and  any  lapse  of  memory  in  one 
would  be  corrected  by  the  rest.  The  same  observations  will  apply  to 
the  genealogies  preserved  in  the  other  groups  of  Polynesia. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  is  not,  properly  shaking,  a list  of 
kings,  but  merely  of  generations.  In  those  cases,  which  frequently 
happened,  where  two  or  more  brothers  succeeded  one  another  on  the 
throne,  their  names  are  given  in  the  column  of  children.  Thus  Litoa, 
the  eleventh  in  a direct  line  before  Tamchameha,  had  two  sons,  Hatau 
and  Umi,  of  whom  the  first  succeeded  him,  but  was  deposed  for  his 
tyranny,  and  the  kingdom  transferred  to  Umi.  Both  these  names, 
with  those  of  their  respective  mothers,  are  given  in  the  genealogy, 
but  the  former  only  among  the  children.  For  the  same  reason 
Tiwalao  and  Talantoptm,  who  immediately  preceded  Tamehameha, 
are  not  given,  because  the  line  of  descent  is  not  traced  through  them, 
but  through  the  younger  brother  of  the  latter,  Teoua  .*  and  his  name 
is  therefore  in  the  list,  though  he  did  not  actually  reign.  These  ex- 
planations are  necessary,  because  the  number  of  years  to  be  allowed 
to  a generation  will  be  at  least  double  that  which  we  should  assign  to 
a reign.  Among  a people  like  the  Hawaiians,  constantly  engaged  in 
wars,  in  which  the  chiefs  arc  expected  to  take  an  active  part,  the  ave- 
rage duration  of  a reign  can  hardly  be  estimated  at  more  than  fifteen 
years, — while  there  is  uo  reason  for  assigning  to  a generation  a shorter 
period  than  that  at  which  it  is  commonly  rated, — aliout  thirty  years. 
The  people  do,  indeed,  marry  younger  than  in  more  northern  regions; 
but  this  consideration  is  counterbalanced  by  the  fact,  which  appears 
from  the  genealogical  table,  that,  in  many  instances,  the  pedigree  has 

* This  is  a name  which  is  given  here  in  place  of  the  unwieldy  appellation  of  Tu/uni- 
tupHapaitalaninuiy  which  appears  in  the  genealogy. 
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been  reckoned,  not  through  the  eldest,  but  through  a younger  son. 
Allowing,  therefore,  thirty  years  to  a generation,  and  supposing  the 
list  to  be  a correct  one,  we  should  have,  for  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  settlement  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  about  two  thou- 
sand years  (67  x 30  = 2010). 

But  though  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  ability  of  the  natives  to  pre- 
serve a genoalogy  of  this  length,  several  circumstances  incline  us  to 
question  its  entire  correctness,  and  to  doubt  whether  the  first  twenty- 
three  names  be  not  entirely  supposititious.  In  the  first  place,  the  name 
of  the  king  at  the  head  of  the  list  is  O Watea,  which  is  precisely  the 
same  in  pronunciation  with  the  Oataia  of  the  Marquesans  (ante,  p. 
128),  the  orthography  only  being  different.  The  name  of  his  wife  is 
Papa,  of  whom  it  is  said  “ she  was  the  mother  of  these  islands.”  This 
is  the  same  name,  and  the  same  tradition  that  the  Tahitians  apply  to 
the  wife  of  their  great  deity,  Taaroa.  It  is  further  related  by  the 
Hawaiians  that  Watea  and  Papa  had  a deformed  child,  whom  they 
buried,  and  from  it  sprung  the  taro-plant ; the  stalk  of  this  plant  was 
called  haloa,  and  this  name  was  given  to  their  sou  and  heir  who  suc- 
ceeded them.  This  fable  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Nukuhivan 
story  that  the  children  of  Oataia  were  named  after  the  various  plants 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Vavau.  Thus  we  have,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  Hawaiian  history,  a singular  mixture  of  Mar- 
quesan  and  Tahitian  traditions.  The  twenty-second  king  was  Atalana, 
being  the  name  of  the  god  who  supports  the  island  of  Savaii  (ante,  p. 
23).  He  had  four  children,  all  of  whom  were  named  Maui,  with 
some  epithet  appropriated,  in  other  groups,  to  a deity.  The  youngest, 
Maui-atalana  succeeded  him,  and  to  him  are  attributed  the  same 
deeds  that  the  Tahitians  relate  of  their  great  deity  Maui, — another 
name  or  manifestation  of  Taaroa.  He  was  succeeded  by  Nanamaoa, 
from  whom  the  real  history  of  the  islands  seems  to  commence. 

The  probability  is  that  the  Sandwich  Islands  were  first  peopled  by 
emigrants  from  the  Marquesas,  of  the  mixed  race  which  is  there 
found.  When,  after  a time,  the  inhabitants  hud  become  numerous, 
and  some  family  was  raised  to  the  supreme  power,  it  became  an 
object  to  trace  the  pedigree  of  the  sovereign  as  far  back  as  possible. 
After  ascending  as  far  as  their  recollections  would  carry  them, — per- 
haps to  one  of  the  first  settlers, — till  they  reached  an  ancestor  whose 
paternity  was  unknown,  they  made  him,  according  to  the  usual 
fashion  in  such  cases,  the  son  of  a god,  Maui.  This  god  was  repre- 
sented as  the  son  of  another  deity,  Atalana,  and  not  satisfied  with  this, 

34 
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they  added  ou  as  many  names  as  they  could  recollect  of  the  genealogy 
of  the  Marquesan  kings,  mixed  with  Tahitian  deities  and  personified 
qualities.  Thus  the  first  name  is,  as  above  stated,  the  Nukuhivan 
Wat ra  ; the  fourth  is  Hinanalo,  a word  which  means  desire  in  all  the 
dialects  except  the  Hawaiian;  the  tenth  is  Maitalu,  which  means 
memory  in  the  Samoan  and  Tongan  languages ; the  eleventh  is 
Tohito,  or  ancient ; the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  are  Luanuu  and  Tit, 
two  of  the  principal  deities  of  Tahiti,  belonging  to  the  class  which 
they  term  hanau-po,  “ born  of  night”  Moreover,  the  wives  of  the 
first  five  kings  are  said  not  to  have  been  different  persons,  “ but  only 
different  names  of  Papa,  as  her  soul  inhabited  sundry  bodies  by 
transmigration,”  which  sufficiently  shows  that  this  part  of  the  gene- 
alogy was  looked  upon  as  merely  mythological. 

If  this  opinion  be  thought  correct,  it  will  be  necessary  to  deduct 
twenty-two  generations  from  the  list  (one  of  the  twenty-three  kings 
having  been  the  brother  of  the  preceding,)  which  will  leave  for  the 
whole  number  forty-five.  Multiplying  this  by  thirty,  we  have  thir- 
teen hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  Hawaiian 
records  (and  perhaps  from  the  settlement  of  the  country,  though  that 
is  uncertain),  to  the  accession  of  Tameliameha, — or,  reckoning  to  the 
present  date,  about  fourteen  centuries. 

With  the  aid  derived  from  Mr.  Crook’s  manuscripts  we  are  enabled 
to  determine  what  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  language  of  the  two 
groups  that  the  Hawaiians  are  of  Marquesan  origin.  The  most 
striking  similarity  is  that  of  the  numerals,  which  will  be  elsewhere 
displayed.  In  its  alphabet,  the  Tahuatan  idiom  agrees  in  most  points 
with  the  Hawaiian,  and  especially  in  using  the  n instead  of  the 
regular  Polynesian  y (or  ng),  which  the  Tahitian  omits  altogether. 
Thus  we  have — 


POLVXB9IAX. 

TAHITIAN. 

TAHt'ATAX. 

HAWAIUX, 

sopi,  . . 

. hoi,  . . 

. honi , . . 

. honi,  . . 

to  salute. 

yutu,  . . 

. utu,  „ . 

. nutu,  . . 

. nutu,  . . 

lips,  beak  of  a bird. 

maupa,  . 

* mouit,  . 

. mauna. 

. mauna , « 

mountain. 

ijfoa , . . 

. ioa,  . . 

, ittoa , . . 

. inoa,  , , 

name. 

pup l, 

. pun,  . , 

. puna , . . 

. puna,  , . 

coral. 

papal ipt, 

. paparia. 

♦ papaina, . 

. papal  ituu, 

cheek. 

kupepi , . 

. rupfa,  . 

. *upma,  . 

. * upena , . 

net. 

In  the  original  draft  of  his  grammar,  Mr.  Crook  gave  two  forms  of 
the  indefinite  and  definite  articles,  a and  ta,  e and  te.  The  first  two 
are  used  before  nouns  commencing  with  a consonant,  or  the  vowels 
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e and  i, — and  the  last  two  before  the  vowels  o,  o,  and  u,  as  a hoe,  a 
paddle,  a ima,  a hand  ; e atu,  a bonito  (fish),  e tipoko,  a head ; and  in 
the  same  manner,  ta  hoe,  the  paddle,  te  atu,  the  bonito,  &c.  Thirty 
years  later  (in  1829),  on  a second  visit  to  Nukuhiva,  he  corrected  this 
draft  in  many  particulars,  and  among  others,  changed  the  a and  la, 
in  all  cases,  to  e and  te,  as  in  the  Tahitian.  It  is,  however,  not  un- 
likely that  the  first  orthography  was  correct  for  the  southern  cluster 
of  the  Marquesas,  and  if  so,  we  have  the  origin  of  the  two  articles  in 
Hawaiian,  ta  and  te, — the  former  being  the  most  common,  and  the 
latter  used  chiefly  before  nouus  beginning  with  t,  a,  and  o. 

The  Tahitian  uses  for  demonstrative  pronouns  taua-nei,  and  taua- 
ra,  as  taua  va'a  nei,  this  canoe ; tuna  taata  ra,  that  man.  The 
Hawaiian  omits  the  ta,  and  has  simply  ua-nei  and  ua-la,  as  ua  wa'a 
nei,  ua  tanala  la.  The  Nukuhivan  has,  according  to  Mr.  Crook,  kua- 
nei  and  hua-na ; as,  hua  va'a  nei,  him  anata  na.  But  it  seems 
probable  that  the  ATiere  is  superfluous.  Mr.  Crook  spells  the  name 
of  the  island  Uahuka,  “ Iluahuga ohikajie,  the  name  of  a fish,  he 
spells  " hiti-koppe However  this  may  be,  the  similarity  between 
this  and  the  Hawaiian  form  is  evident. 

The  Marquesan  and  Hawaiian  are  the  only  dialects  which  use  the 
preposition  ma  before  the  locative  adverbs,  as — 

TA  II  VAT  AS,  KAWAUAS.  TAHITIAN. 

vui-mua , . . ma-tnua,  « . tei  tnua,  . . before. 

nui-mui , . . mtt-tnuri,  . . tei  muri,  . . behind. 

ma-utiti,  . . vni-luHti,  . . tei  riia,  . , above. 

ma-tai t . . . ma-Uii,  . . 4 a-tui,  . . . by  the  sea,  sea-ward. 

As  a plural  sign,  to  denote  a company  or  party,  the  Tahitian  has 
pue;  the  Nukuhivan  (or  Tahuatan)  changes  it  to  poe,  like  the  Ha- 
waiian. The  first,  to  express  “ the  party  of  artisans,”  would  have  “ te 
pue  tahim  the  second  tapoetuhuna;  and  the  third,  ta  poe  tahuna. 

The  prohibitive  sign  is,  in  Tahitian,  eiaha  (formerly  ana),  as  eiaha 
oe  e a mu,  eat  thou  not.  The  Tahuatan  uses,  instead  of  this,  moi,  fol- 
lowed by  the  conjunction  ta,  that ; as,  moi  ia  kai  oe,  beware  that  thou 
eat  not.  The  Hawaiian  abbreviates  this  to  mai,  as  mai  ai  oe,  eat  not 
thou. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  the  Grammar, 
that  in  many  respects  the  Nukuhivan,  as  might  be  expected,  differs 
from  the  Hawaiian  and  resembles  the  Tahitian ; and  in  a few  parti- 
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culars  (such  as  the  omission  of  the  r and  the  use  of  the  k),  it  is  unlike 
both.* 


RAROTOXGA,  OR  THE  HERVEY  ISLANDS. 

The  tradition  given  by  Mr.  Williams  as  prevalent  in  Aitutaki,  one 
of  the  islands  of  this  group,  has  already  been  noticed.  Being  desirous 
of  knowing  whether  the  same  account  was  current  in  Rarotonga,  I 
questioned,  on  the  subject,  a very  intelligent  native  of  that  island 
whom  I met  at  Upolu,  whither  he  had  accompanied  the  missionaries 
as  an  assistant  He  informed  me  that  the  Rarotongans,  like  the 
natives  of  Aitutaki,  considered  Avaiki  to  be  the  country  beneath,  from 
which  the  first  man,  Mumuki,  ascended,  to  look  for  food ; and  that 
An  i tipi,  in  the  district  of  Arorontji , was  the  place  where  he  came  up. 
But  whereabouts  this  lower  country  was,  or  how  the  ascent  was 
accomplished,  he  could  not  explain.  It  has  been  observed,  in  auother 
place,  that,  with  all  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific,  who  live  between  the 
tropics,  the  same  word  means  leeward,  westward,  and  below.  A similar 
use  of  the  words  up  and  down,  with  reference  to  opposite  points  of  the 
compass,  is  common  to  most,  if  not  all  languages.  The  trade-winds, 
at  the  Hervey  Islands,  blow  usually  from  the  southeast,  and  Savaii, 
which  lies  to  the  northwest,  is  therefore  as  nearly  as  possible  “ below” 
them.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  an  expression  which  had,  at  first,  a meta- 
phorical meaning,  came,  in  process  of  lime,  to  be  taken  literally. 

But  the  most  valuable  and  detailed  account  which  we  possess  of 
the  peopling  of  any  island  in  the  South  Seas,  is  that  given  by  Mr. 
Wilburns,  at  page  165  of  his  volume.  The  chief  incidents  are  as 
follows : Karika,  a chief  of  an  island  to  the  westward,  called  Manuka, 
first  discovered  Rarotonga,  and  finding  it  uninhabited,  took  possession 
of  it.  Again  putting  to  sea,  he  encountered  Tangiia,  a Tahitian  chief, 
who  was  fleeing  from  the  pursuit  of  an  enemy.  As  Karika  was  pre- 
paring to  attack  him,  Tangiia  made  submission,  and  acknowledged 
himself  the  vassal  of  the  other.  They  settled  the  laud  together,  the 
former  on  the  north  (and  west)  side  of  the  island,  and  the  latter  on 

* For  the  opportunity  of  consulting  the  Marqucsan  Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  Mr. 
Crook,  I am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Stewart,  of  the  I'nitcd  State*  Navy,  to  whom  they 
were  presented  by  the  author.  The  permission  to  make  this  use  of  his  manuscript*  was 
previously  accorded  by  Mr.  (.'rook,  whom  we  hud  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at  Sydney,  in 
New  South  Wales. 
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the  east, — these  being,  it  will  be  remarked,  the  sides  facing  towards 
their  respective  countries.  To  this  day  the  people  of  the  former  divi- 
sion are  called  Ngati-Karika , and  those  of  the  latter  Ngati  or  Nga- 
Tangiia.  We  have  seen  in  New  Zealand  (ante,  p.  32),  a similar  use 
of  this  prefix,  ngati,  to  express  a clan  descended  from  a common 
ancestor. 

It  is  said  farther,  that  “ the  superior  chieftainship  is  still  vested  in 
the  Karika  family  ; for  although  the  Ngati-Karika  have  been  lieaten 
many  times,  indeed  generally,  by  the  descendants  of  Tangiia,  yet  the 
conquerors  agree  in  allowing  them  the  supremacy  which  they  have 
possessed  from  time  immemorial.”  In  confirmation  of  this  account, 
it  is  stated  that  the  Tahitians  have  traditions  respecting  Tangiia,  his 
birth-place,  family,  &c.,  and  that  he  was  a great  traveller.  It  also 
appears  (p.  47),  that  in  former  times,  the  intercourse  between  Raro- 
tonga and  the  Society  Group  was  very  frequent,  or,  as  the  natives 
express  it,  that  the  islands  were  joined  together.  Mr.  Williams  sup- 
poses that  Manuka  is  the  same  as  Manu’a,  one  of  the  Navigator 
Islands,  which  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt. 

On  the  chart  of  Tupaia,  Rarotoa  (the  Tahitian  pronunciation  of 
Rarotonga)  is  laid  down  to  the  southwest  of  Tahiti,  amid  several 
other  islands,  the  names  of  which  cannot  be  identified,  but  w'hich  arc 
probably  intended  for  the  rest  of  the  group.  Most  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  have  two  names,  as  Ioretea  and  Raiatea,  Ahnea  and  Moorea, 
Salafaii  and  Savaii,  and  some  of  those  given  by  Tupaia,  being  derived 
from  tradition,  may  be  at  present  out  of  use.  Adeeha,  however,  which 
is  laid  down  somewhat  farther  to  the  east,  was  probably  intended  for 
Atiu. 

The  signification  of  the  word  Rarotonga  deserves  notice.  Raro 
means  below,  and  hence  leeward  and  westward;  tonga  means  south, 
and  from  its  position  must  be  here  an  adjective.  Wre  may  therefore 
render  it  the  “southern  leeward  country,”  or  the  “southwestern 
laud,”  which  expresses  very  well  its  position  relative  to  Tahiti. 

It  is  proper  to  inquire  whether  the  language  of  the  Rarotongans 
offers  any  evidence  to  confirm  this  duplex  origin  of  the  people.  What 
first  strikes  us,  in  looking  over  the  vocabulary,  is  the  peculiarity  of 
the  alphabet.  It  has  the  k and  ng  (or  g),  the  former  of  which  is 
wanting  in  both  the  Samoan  and  Tahitian,  and  the  latter  in  the  Tahi- 
tian alone.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  believo  that  the  rejection  of 
these  two  consonants  from  those  languages  is  a matter  of  compara- 
tively late  occurrence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Rarotongan  lacks  the 
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f and  the  A,  of  which  the  former  is  found  in  the  Samoan,  and  both  in 
the  Tahitian.  With  these  exceptions,  however,  which  affect  neither 
the  s (distance  nor  the  form  of  the  language,  but  only  its  pronuncia- 
tion, the  Rarotongan  is  almost  pure  Tahitian.  Wcro  the  k and  p 
dropped  from  the  former,  and  the  f and  k inserted  in  their  proper 
places,  the  languages  would  be  so  nearly  alike,  that  a translation  of 
any  work  from  one  into  the  other  would  probably  be  unnecessary. 

The  Rarotongan  has,  however,  a few  peculiarities,  in  which  it 
differs  from  the  Tahitian ; and  in  these  it  generally  agrees  with  the 
Samoan.  Thus  the  latter  uses  the  nominative  sign  'o  frequently  and 
the  former  rarely ; in  this  respect  the  Rarotongan  accords  with  the 
Samoan.  The  Samoan  has  two  adverbs  of  a peculiar  character, 
which  are  affixed  to  verbs  to  express  facility  or  difficulty,  as  fai-yofie, 
easy  to  do,  fai-yatd,  hard  to  do.  The  Rarotongan  has  the  same,  as 
rave-yoie,  easy  to  do ; raoe-yata,  hard  to  do.  These  are  not  in  the 
Tahitian.  There  are  also  several  words  which  the  Rarotongan  seems 
to  have  derived  from  the  Samoan,  as — 


SASHA*.  RAROTOSCAS.  TAHITIA*. 

fill, iW,  .....  maiti to  chooac. 

Ji/oi iroi it  mu,  ....  to  mi*. 

itiuji,  ....  rt'n'pi lit  nil , ....  to  pour  out. 

'o  tit,  ....  tut  tit, o r.jt,  ....  who  ? 

nnanon , . . . akanonon,  . . . Jrfti,  ....  to  tie. 

ft  ah  o' a,  . , , t/irma,  ....  o' a, rafter. 

ttttttttlta,  . . . mttnea , ....  parol  it,  . . , handsome. 

'nittodaJo,  . . . iiuiraro,  ....  hwafiua , . . . low. 


With  regard  to  some  of  these  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Rarotongan 
differs  from  the  Samoan  not  according  to  the  usual  dialectical  changes, 
but  irregularly ; and  this  is  what  frequently  happens  where  words  of 
one  language  are  adopted  into  another  from  oral  communication, — as 
we  observe  in  the  Norman  French  portion  of  our  own  tongue.  But 
tts  the  Tahitian  is  itself  an  offspring  of  the  Samoan,  it  may  be 
thought  that  the  Rarotongan  words  given  above  are  merely  old  and 
obsolete  Tahitian.  In  that  case,  we  should  probably  find  them  in  the 
Hawaiian,  which  is,  like  the  Rarotongan,  of  Tahitian  derivation.  As 
we  do  not,  the  presumption  is  that  they  are  some  of  the  words  which 
the  descendants  of  Tangiia  have  learned  from  those  of  Karika. 

Mr.  Williams  informs  us  (p.  169),  that  the  present  high  chief, 
Makea,  is  the  twenty-ninth  in  descent  from  Karika.  This  would 
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give,  according  to  our  computation  (29  x 30  = 870),  nearly  nine  hun- 
dred years  since  the  settlement  of  the  Hervey  Islands. 

MANUAREVA,  OR  THE  GAMBIER  ISLANDS. 

In  the  manuscript  vocabulary  of  the  Mangarevan  dialect,  which  I 
owe  to  the  kindness  of  M.  Maigret,  formerly  missionary  to  this  group, 
is  found  the  following  definition : “ Avaiki, — bas,  en  has ; ko  rumja 
tenet,  ko  avaiki  tena, — ceci  est  lo  haut,  ccla  cst  1c  bas.”  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  Avaiki,  which,  in  the  Hervey  Islands,  is  used  to 
signify  the  region  beneath,  has  come  to  denote,  in  the  Gambier  Group, 
simply  below,  or  that  which  is  below.  Examples  of  similar  changes 
are  not  uncommon  in  the  other  dialects.  At  the  Navigator  Group, 
the  wind  which  blows  from  the  direction  of  the  Tonga  Islands  (i.  e. 
from  the  south)  is  called  the  Tonga  wind.  At  the  Hervey  and  So- 
ciety Islands,  this  same  word  (tonga  and  toa)  is  used  as  the  general 
term  for  south  wind. 

A genealogy  of  the  kings  of  Mangareva,  drawn  up  by  a native 
pupil  of  M.  Maigret,  with  a few  of  the  traditions  respecting  them, 
offers  some  points  of  considerable  interest  The  number  of  kings 
whose  names  are  given  is  twenty-seven.  The  first  was  Teatumoana, 
a name  which  means  “ Lord  of  the  Sea."  From  him,  the  history 
says,  “ all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  are  descended.  He  had  no 
father,  or  perhaps  he  was  a foreigner.”  From  him  the  line  continues 
unbroken  till  the  ninth  king,  Anna;  ho  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in- 
law,  Toronga,  the  name  of  whose  father  is  not  known.  He  was  not, 
it  appears,  acknowledged  by  many  of  the  chiefs,  and  a civil  war 
ensued.  One  of  the  principal  rebels,  named  Uma,  was  worsted,  and, 
it  is  said,  “ took  refuge  on  the  sea,  and  fled  to  a foreign  land." 
Afterwards  Toronga  was  killed  by  another  chief  who  endeavoured 
to  obtain  his  body  in  order  to  eat  it ; but  the  son  of  the  murdered 
king  secreted  his  father's  corpse  and  buried  it.  The  uames  of  the 
son  and  grandson  of  Toronga  are  given,  but  their  reigns  must  have 
been  very  short, — perhaps  merely  nominal, — for  ouc  of  the  chief  com- 
batants in  the  civil  war  succeeded  finally  in  gaining  the  supreme 
power.  His  name  was  Koa,  the  thirteenth  on  the  list,  and  from  him 
the  reigning  sovereign  derives  his  authority.  Ilis  principal  opponent, 
Tajxnt,  fled  to  a foreign  land,  or  abroad.  After  this  follows  an  account 
of  the  numerous  dissensions  which  took  place  in  the  different  reigns, 
and  the  annalist  remarks,  “ formerly  they  fought  much ; formerly 
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they  ate  each  other.”  The  twenty-second  king,  Temangai,  was  de- 
posed, and  obliged  to  flee  abroad.  The  usurper  Teitiou  succeeded, 
but  “ his  reign  was  short ; he  was  conquered  suddenly.”  llis 
name,  it  should  be  remarked,  does  not  appear  in  the  list, — which 
shows,  with  several  other  circumstances,  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a gene- 
alogy, and  not  a complete  enumeration  of  all  who  have  held  the  sove- 
reign power.  The  present  king,  Muputeva,  is  the  fourteenth  in  a 
direct  line  from  Koa,  who  gained  the  supremacy  after  the  death  of 
Toronga,  the  son-in-law  of  Anua,  the  eighth  in  descent  from  Teatu- 
moana.  The  son  and  grandson  of  Toronga  may  be  omitted,  in  which 
case  it  will  appear  that  twenty-five  generations,  or  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  have  elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  the  first  colonists.  There- 
fore if  we  suppose,  as  all  the  circumstances  indicate,  that  they  came 
from  Rarotonga,  they  must  have  left  that  island  about  four  genera- 
tions, or  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  after  it  was  settled.  This 
would  account  for  some  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  dialect  of  Manga- 
reva.  The  only  points  of  any  importance  in  which  it  differs  from  the 
Uarotongan  arc,  first,  in  the  use  of  raya  instead  of  aya,  to  form  the 
participial  noun,  as  te  ope  raya,  for  te  ope  aya,  the  act  of  finishing ; 
and  secondly,  in  the  use  of  man  as  a plural  prefix.  In  both  of  these 
points  it  resembles  the  Tahitian.  Now  if  the  Rarotongan  emigrants 
who  settled  in  Mangarcva  came,  as  is  most  probable,  from  that  side 
of  Rarotonga  which  faces  towards  the  latter  group,  (i.  e.,  the  eastern 
side,)  they  were  of  the  Ngati-Tangiia,  or  Tahitian  party,  and  may,  at 
that  time,  have  preserved  some  peculiarities  of  their  original  tongue 
which  were  afterwards  lost,  in  Rarotonga,  on  a more  complete  inter- 
mixture with  the  Ngati-Karika,  or  Samoan  party. 

In  the  foregoing  traditions,  the  existence  of  cannibalism,  at  a very 
early  period,  will  be  noticed,  as  also  the  custom,  with  conquered 
chiefs,  of  betaking  themselves  to  the  open  sea  to  escape  the  ven- 
geance of  their  adversaries.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  Temoe,  or 
Crescent  Island,  a coral  islet  which  lies  about  thirty  miles  to  the 
southeast  of  the  Gambier  Group,  was  peopled  between  sixty  and 
seventy  years  ago.  A defeated  party,  fleeing  from  Mangareva,  were 
drifted  to  this  island,  and  remained  there,  with  their  descendants,  till 
the  arrival  of  the  Catholic  missionaries,  who,  hearing  of  their  situation, 
sent  for  them  and  restored  them  to  their  original  homes.  This  well- 
authenticated  fact  shows  the  manner  in  which  most  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  have  probably  received  their  first  inhabitants.  What  makes 
it  more  valuable,  as  an  illustration,  is  the  circumstance  that  the 
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course  of  the  emigrants  here  was  directly  contrary  to  that  of  the 
trade-winds.  True,  the  distance  is  not  great;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  voyage  was  made  on  rafts,  the  only  means  of  trans- 
portation possessed  by  the  Mangarcvans, — bearing  about  the  same 
relation,  as  regards  safety  and  speed,  to  a canoe,  as  the  latter  does  to 
a steam-ship. 

RAP  A. 

This  island,  in  our  general  summary,  was  included  in  the  Austral 
Group,  though  not,  perhajis,  with  strict  propriety,  as  it  is  situated 
four  degrees  apart  from  the  rest,  aud  a different  dialect  is  spoken  on 
it.  It  lies  fifteen  degrees  southeast  of  the  Hervey  Islands,  from  which 
it  probably  derived  its  population.  I obtained  at  Tahiti,  from  a native 
of  Rapa,  a brief  vocabulary  of  the  language  spoken  there,  which 
turns  out  to  be,  with  a few  verbal  exceptions,  pure  Rarotongan,  and 
this  in  its  minute  peculiarities.  The  Rarotongan,  for  example,  uses 
mti  for  the  directive  particle  signifying  motion  towards  a person, 
where  the  other  dialects  have  mat ; the  Rapan  has  the  same.  The 
particle  ka  is  used  before  verbs  in  the  same  manner  by  both,  &c. 


THE  AUSTRAL  ISLANDS—  RIMATARA,  RL'RUTD,  Tl'FUAI, 

AND  R A 1 V A V A I. 

These  islands  lie  south  of  the  Society  Group,  and  west  of  Raro- 
tonga, and  are  nearly  equidistant  from  both.  The  probability  is  that 
they  were  settled  from  both  directions,  aud  at  a very  late  day.  The 
evidence  in  favor  of  this  view  is  the  following.  Tupuai  is  situated 
between  Rurutu  and  Raivavai,  and  about  eighty  miles  from  each. 
Mr.  Ellis  (Polynesian  Researches,  p.  281)  says:  “Tupuai  is  staled, 
in  the  introduction  to  the  Voyage  of  the  Duff,  to  have  been  at  that 
time  but  recently  peopled  by  some  natives  of  an  island  to  the  west- 
ward, probably  Rimatara,  who,  when  sailing  to  a spot  they  were 
accustomed  to  visit,  were  driven  by  strong  and  unfavorable  winds 
on  Tupuai.  A few  years  after  this,  a canoe  sailing  from  Raiatea  to 
Tahiti,  conveying  a chief  who  was  ancestor  to  Idia,  Pomare's  mother, 
was  drifted  on  this  island,  and  the  chief  admitted  to  the  supreme 
authority.”  Mr.  Ellis  adds — “ The  subsequent  visits  of  missionaries, 
with  the  residence  of  native  teachers  among  the  people,  have  fur- 
nished additional  evidence,  that  the  present  Tupuaian  population  is 
but  of  modern  origin,  compared  with  that  inhabiting  the  island  of 
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Raivavai  on  the  cast,  or  Rurutu  and  Rimatara  on  the  west.”  But 
that  an  island  twelve  miles  in  circuit,  and  of  considerable  elevation, 
could  have  remained  long  undiscovered  in  the  midst  of  an  inhabited 
group,  is  quite  inconceivable.  We  should  be  compelled,  for  this 
reason  only,  to  suppose  that  the  other  islands,  also,  had  not  been  very 
long  peopled. 

The  evidence  from  their  language  confirms  this  opinion.  Mr. 
Williams  (Missionary  Enterprises,  p.  449)  says:  “The  Austral 
islanders,  including  Rurutu,  Raivavai,  Tupuai,  and  Rimatara,  have 
a [dialectical]  distinction  of  their  own,  but  have  been  taught  to  use 
the  Tahitian  Scriptures,  which  they  read  fluently,  and  understand  as 
well  as  if  written  in  their  own  tongue.*  The  peculiarity  of  this 
dialect  appears  in  the  rejection  [from  the  Tahitian]  of  the  f and  A, 
without  supplying  any  substitutes;  and  trilling  as  this  may  appear, 
the  difference  of  sound  it  occasions  is  amazing.”  Now  this  peculiarity 
is  precisely  what  would  be  caused  by  the  union  of  some  emigrants 
from  Rarotonga,  who  would  not  be  able  to  pronounce  those  letters, 
with  others  from  Tahiti.  This  will  appear  clearly  from  the  following 
examples,  extracted  from  the  same  author  (p.  451) : — 


house. 

good. 

woman. 

man. 

cloth. 

to  believe. 

spirit. 

Tahitian : fare, 

mai/a’i , 

vahine , 

taata , 

* ahu , 

fa'aroo. 

varua. 

Rarotongan  : are, 

meitaki. 

mine. 

Uujata, 

kakatt , 

akaropo , 

lurerua. 

Austral : are. 

tnaiia'i , 

mint r, 

taata. 

'on, 

a'aroo , 

varua. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  by  striking  out  from  the  Tahitian  line  of 
words  all  the  letters  which  are  not  contained  in  the  Rarotongan,  we 
obtain  the  words  of  the  Austral  dialect.  The  same  result  will  follow 
nearly,  if  we  strike  out  from  the  Rarotongan  the  letters  which  are 
not  contained  in  the  Tahitian.  There  will  still,  however,  be  a slight 
difference  in  some  of  the  words,  as  in  those  for  “good,”  “cloth,”  and 
“spirit.”  The  Austral  dialect,  it  appears  from  this,  has  only  six  con- 
sonants, m,  n,p,  r,  t,  and  e,  a smaller  number,  probably,  than  is  found 
in  any  other  tongue.  The  guttural  catch,  marked  by  the  inverted 
comma,  should,  however,  be  added,  as  constituting  a distinct  element. 

The  island  of  Rurutu  is  laid  down  twice  on  Tupaia’s  chart,  once 
under  its  proper  name  ( Ururutu),  and  in  its  proper  place,  according 
to  the  real  bearings  (see  p.  6),  and  again  under  the  mistaken  name 
of  Ohiteroa  (Great  Feejee),  and  in  the  mistaken  position  which 
Tupaia's  English  friends  induced  him  to  assign  to  it.  The  error 

* This  even  (lie  Rnrmongans  could  not  do.  See  Williams,  p.  103. 
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originated  in  the  following  manner.  Tupaia  accompanied  Cook  in 
his  voyage  from  Tahiti  to  New  Zealand,  in  the  course  of  which 
Rurulu  was  discovered.  As  they  were  approaching  it,  Tupaia  in- 
formed them,  says  Parkinson,  “ that  it  was  an  island  called  Oheite- 
roah,  being  one  of  the  cluster  of  nine  which  bore  the  title  of  Oheite 
adder!  to  them.”  The  mistake  of  the  Tahitian  geographer  probably 
arose  from  being  informed  by  his  friends,  who  could  only  have  com- 
municated with  him,  at  that  time,  in  his  own  language,  that  this 
island  lay  from  Tahiti  nearly  in  the  direction  of  Apatoa,  which  they 
supposed  to  mean  south,  when  it  really  signifies  north,  or  northwest. 
As  he  could  not  doubt  their  assurance,  he  would  probably  take  no 
pains  to  verify  the  fact  by  further  inquiries, — and  he  might  feel  that 
any  hesitation  in  giving  the  name  of  the  island  would  throw  some 
doubts  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  geographical  knowledge  on  which 
he  had  prided  himself.  However  this  may  be,  the  circumstance  of 
the  island  being  laid  down  in  another  place,  under  its  own  name,  in 
company  with  Rimatara,  Raivavai,  and  the  Hervey  Islands,  shows 
clearly  enough  that  he  was  mistaken,  and  that  he  never  discovered 
the  island  to  be  really  that  which  he  knew  by  its  proper  appellation 
O Rurutu. 

On  the  whole,  if  we  admit  that  Rarotonga  was  peopled  not  quite 
nine  hundred  years  ago,  and  Tupuai  only  about  a century  before  its 
discovery,  we  cannot  suppose  that  more  than  two  or  three  centuries 
have  elapsed  since  the  other  Austral  islands  received  their  first  inha- 
bitants. 


PAUMOTU,  OR  THE  LOW  ARCHIPELAGO. 

Pa'umotu  is  the  Tahitian  pronunciation  of  Paku-motu,  which  is  the 
proper  native  appellation  of  the  archipelago.  This  very  term  may 
serve  as  a good  exemplification  of  the  composition  of  the  dialect.  Its 
meaning  seems  to  be  “cloud  of  islands,”  for  paku  signifies,  in  this 
language  (but  in  no  other  of  Polynesia),  a cloud,  and  motu  signifies 
here,  as  in  Tahitian,  an  island.  Like  this  compound  name,  the 
whole  language  is  constituted  of  two  elements, — the  one  similar  to 
the  Tahitian,  the  other  peculiar,  and  unlike  any  that  we  find  else- 
where. The  words  which  come  under  the  latter  description  are  not 
only  numerous,  but  they  are  such  as  are  usually  original  in  a lan- 
guage, and  very  rarely  introduced  from  abroad, — such  as  man, 
woman,  fire,  water,  good,  bad,  and  the  like.  They  seem  to  form 
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a part  of  some  primitive  tongue,  which  has  been  corrupted  and  par- 
tially destroyed  by  an  infusion  of  Tahitian.  This  intermixture  must 
have  taken  place  some  time  ago, — at  least  before  the  settlement  of  the 
Austral  Islands, — for  the  form  in  which  the  Tahitian  words  exist  is 
that  which  they  had  before  the  disuse  of  the  k and  ng,  which  has 
made  so  great  an  alteration  in  the  language.  Many  of  the  Tahitian 
words,  moreover,  are  perverted  and  disfigured  as  they  would  be  in 
the  pronunciation  of  foreigners  (see  Grammar,  I 1).  The  gram- 
matical construction,  however,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  determine  it, 
coincides  with  the  Tahitian;  as  we  find  in  the  Vitian,  though  the 
mass  of  words  is  peculiar,  the  grammar  is  chiefly  Polynesian. 

From  what  source  this  foreign  element  which  is  here  apparent  was 
derived,  cannot  now  be  determined.  A comparison  of  the  peculiar 
words  in  the  Paumotuan  with  the  corresponding  terms  in  various 
other  languages  of  Oceanica  has  led  to  no  satisfactory  result. 
Perhaps,  when  the  idioms  of  Melanesia  are  better  known,  the 
attempt  may  bo  renewed  with  more  success.*  Future  inquirers, 
also,  among  the  natives  of  the  archipelago,  may  possibly  obtain  some 
clue  to  their  origin ; for  it  seems  certain  that  their  migration  cannot 
be  referred  to  a very  early  period.  If  they  inhabited  the  coral  islands 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Polynesian  colonists  at  Tahiti  and  Nukuhiva, 
how  did  it  happen  that,  being  uot  only  the  best  warriors,  but  the  most 
skilful  navigators  of  that  part  of  the  ocean,  they  did  not  at  once  seize 
upon  these  and  the  other  high  islands  which  are  planted  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  Paumotus  on  every  side,  and  which  contrast  so  strongly, 
in  their  beauty  and  fertility,  with  those  bare  and  dismal  abodes.' 
Hail  they  once  been  in  possession  of  any  of  these  larger  islands,  the 
half-starved  crews  of  a few  wandering  Samoan  canoes  could  never 
have  succeeded  in  expelling  them. 

Another  evidence  that  their  migration  to  their  present  seat  is  not  ol 
old  date  is  the  fact  that  they  have  not  yet  completed  the  settlement 


• Mr.  Moerenhout,  whose  opportunities  fur  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  customs  of 
these  islanders  have  been  pecnharly  good,  states  (Voyages,  vol.  i.,  p.  150)  that  their 
large  double  canoes  arc  math-  to  sail  with  either  end  foremost,  and  that  in  tacking  they 
merely  shift  the  sail  and  rudder  from  one  end  to  the  oilier.  In  this  respect  they  ditfer 
from  the  proper  Polynesians,  and  resemble  the  Fecjrcnns  and  Caroline  islanders.  The 
fact  is  also  important,  as  showing  that  their  method  of  canoe-building  was  not  borrowed 
from  the  Tahitians,  and  that  their  aneestors  had  thus  a means  of  transportation  such  as 
would  enable  them  to  reach  these  islands  from  a great  distance,  without  the  necesaity  of 
stopping  at  intermediate  points. 
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of  their  country.  All  the  westernmost  islands,  as  for  east  as  Hau,  or 
Bow  Island,  arc  inhabited,  and  before  the  late  devastating  wars  of 
NganA,  their  population  was  tolerably  numerous.  As  we  advance 
towards  the  east  and  southeast,  we  find  islands  on  which  there  are  no 
inhabitants ; and  these  gradually  increase  in  number,  until  at  length 
the  eight  nearest  to  the  Gambier  Group  are  all  in  that  condition. 
Soarlc’s  Island,  when  discovered  by  Wilson  in  1797,  was  deserted,  * 
though  he  found  some  traces  to  show  that  it  had  been  visited. 
Thirty  years  later,  Beechey  found  there  a scanty  population,  as  did 
we  in  1839.  They  could  not  have  exceeded  a hundred  in  number, 
and  of  course  were  in  no  condition,  as  yet,  to  send  out  colonists  to 
the  vacant  islands  south  of  them. 

The  following  list  of  Paumotuan  words,  with  the  corresponding 
terms  in  Polynesian,  is  given  to  confirm  what  has  been  said  of  the 
difference  of  the  two  languages. 

nr*OTC*lT.  POJ.YXBHAS. 


kriffiy 

. 

iviy 

bone. 

poJcUy 

<w. 

cloud. 

rukiy* 

pouliy  . 

dark. 

pa  ike,  . 

kuli, 

dog. 

nrki, 

Ofiy 

fire. 

parti. 

ikety 

fish. 

manania , 

tanwhine,  . 

girl. 

uirtty 

leleiy  maiuiki. 

good. 

tortu , . 

Uuiy  nui , . 

great. 

penu , . 

v/m,  upokOy  . 

head. 

korertka,  . 

iliy  rikiy 

little. 

hakoi. 

tone. 

man  (vir). 

k me  tike  * , 

masina,  mala  run, 

moon. 

Unity 

ua  or  usft. 

rain. 

takarariy  . 

taiy  moatuty  . 

sea. 

piko. 

maty  . . 

to  sleep. 

mupiu,  . 

ulelOy  . . 

tongue. 

mofioki , 

lakatty  . 

tree. 

homo,  , 

traiy 

water. 

rohaki , , 

nuilagi,  . 

wind. 

trirt. 

fafinty  . 

woman. 

ruri, 

Iasi,  . . 

one. 

tie , , 

hut. 

two. 

yeti. 

tolu, 

three. 

ope,  . 

fa, 

four. 

• Some  of  these  words  have  been  lately  introduced  into  the  Tahitian.  See  the  Com* 
punitive  Grammar,  § 81. 
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pela. 

, lima,  . 

. five. 

hcnCy  . . 

. OHO, 

. six. 

hito. 

. JUu, 

. seven. 

hmen,  . , 

. t Hilu, 

eight. 

nipa, 

. iva. 

. nine. 

horihori,  . 

. j'ulu, 

. ten. 

penu,  . . 

. Uiu, 

. hundred. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 


In  our  remarks  on  Tahiti,  wc  have  had  occasion  to  quote  the  tradi- 
tion given  by  Cook  as  prevalent  among  the  New  Zealanders, — namely, 
that  their  ancestors  came,  like  those  of  the  Tahitians,  from  a country, 
called  Heawije.  During  our  stay  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  the  opportu- 
nity was  improved  of  making  inquiries  of  the  natives  on  this  subject, 
and  the  replies  obtained  were  more  satisfactory  than  we  had  antici- 
pated. The  old  men  stated,  as  the  traditionary  belief,  that  the  first 
maori  (natives)  came  from  Hamriki,  a country  to  the  east.  The 
principal  men  who  arrived  were  Rongokako,  Taneluturi,  Tanepepeke, 
Tanervltika,  Taneweka,  Tanetewaiura,  Tanenuiarangi,  Kopaia , and 
Koruaupoko.  The  names  of  the  canoes  were  Tahi-nui  (or  Tai-nui), 
Ttarana , Horouta , and  Takitumu.  The  first  places  at  which  they 
established  themselves  were  Kama,  on  the  west  coast,  Maketu,  near 
the  East  Cape,  Turctnga  or  Poverty  Bay,  and  Ahuriri,  near  the  eastern 
entrance  of  Cook’s  Strait 

The  natives  have  also  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  a party  from  the 
same  place,  Hawaiki,  at  a very  late  date,  by  which  the  kumara,  or 
sweet  potato,  was  first  introduced  into  the  islands.  This  party 
arrived  in  the  time  of  Teraraku,  the  groat  grandfather  of  Pomare,  the 
present  chief  of  the  Bay  of  Islands,  or  about  a hundred  years  ago. 
The  name  of  the  chief  who  arrived  was  Pant,  with  his  sister  Hina- 
kakirirangi.  By  one  account  they  were  in  a single  canoe,  made  of  a 
number  of  pieces  lashed  together,  which  is  the  mode  of  building  in 
the  Navigator  Islands.  But  another  native,  of  whom  we  made  the 
inquiry,  said  that  they  had  several  canoes,  and  gave  the  same  names 
that  we  had  already  received  for  those  belonging  to  the  first  emigrants. 
There  was  evidently  some  confusion  in  this,  and  it  seemed,  at  first, 
not  improbable  that  the  latter  account  was  the  correct  one,  and  that 
the  first  tradition  was  too  particular  and  detailed  to  apply  to  the 
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earliest  settlers  in  the  couutry.  Farther  inquiries,  however,  did  not 
support  this  view.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  name  of  one  of  the 
leaders  was  Rongokako,  and  one  of  the  places  first  settled  was  Tu- 
ranga,  or  Poverty  Bay.  On  referring  to  our  list  of  tribes,  we  found 
that  that  which  occupies  this  bay  is  termed  Wunau-a- Rongokata, 
“offspring  of  Rongokata.”  This  uaine  is  probably  the  same  as  that 
given  above.  In  taking  down  at  one  time,  several  hundred  appella- 
tives, (the  names  of  the  tribes,  their  localities  and  their  principal 
chiefs,)  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  some  mistakes  in  spelling,  espe-' 
cially  as  the  pronunciation  of  the  natives  frequently  misleads,  the  k 
being  sounded  like  t,  the  r like  d,  and  the  final  vowels  slurred  over. 
But  this  ancestor  of  one  of  the  largest  tribes  in  New  Zealand  could  cer- 
tainly not  have  been  a foreigner  who  arrived  in  the  country  only  three 
generations  back,  when  it  was  fully  peopled.  This  circumstance, 
together  with  the  fact  that  Cook,  who  visited  New  Zealand  only  forty 
or  fifty  years  after  the  coming  of  the  party  with  the  leumaras,  and 
when  the  memory  of  it  was  still  recent,  heard  the  same  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  New  Zealanders,  seems  to  make  it  certain  that  the  tradi- 
tion, as  first  given,  is  substantially  correct. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  natives  speak  of  Hawaiki  as  lying  to 
the  east.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  manner  in  which  the  migra- 
tion probably  took  place.  A fleet  of  canoes,  of  the  large  kind  used  in 
war,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  their  having  names,  set  sail  (we  may 
suppose)  from  Savaii  to  Tonga,  betweeu  which  places  a constant 
communication  has  been  kept  up  from  the  earliest  times.  Before 
they  reached  their  destination,  a gale  in  the  direction  of  the  southeast 
trades  struck  them,  and  obliged  them,  in  order  not  to  be  driven 
towards  the  Feejee  Islands,  to  lie  up  to  the  southwest.  In  this  way 
they  were  carried  into  the  zone  of  westerly  winds  south  of  the  tropics, 
and  finally  brought  to  New  Zealand.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  is 
precisely  the  manner  in  which  we  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  the 
first  emigrants  reached  the  Saudwich  Islands,  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion (ante,  p.  130).  The  last  bearing  which  they  could  have  had  of 
their  native  country,  before  they  lost  their  reckoning  entirely,  must 
have  been  when  they  were  driven  off  to  the  westward,  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  surprising  that  they  should  consider  it  as  lying  to  the  east, 
Kotzebue  informs  us  that  Kadu,  the  native  of  Ulca,  whom  he  found 
living  on  one  of  the  Radack  Chain,  fifteen  hundred  miles  east  of  Utea, 
supposed  himself  to  be  to  the  west  of  that  island,  because  he  was  first 
driven  off  in  that  direction. 
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As  to  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  their  arrival,  our  conclu- 
sions, being  formed  on  grounds  of  a vague  and  general  character, 
must  be  merely  approximative.  The  New  Zealand  dialect  differs 
quite  as  widely  from  the  Samoan,  as  does  the  Tahitian,  although  the 
points  of  difference  are  not  identical.  Each  idiom  has  pursued  its 
peculiar  course  in  departing  from  the  common  type ; but  the  distance 
which  both  have  attained  is  nearly  the  same.  Judging  from  this  fact 
alone,  we  might  be  induced  to  suppose  that  the  emigrations  by  which 
New  Zealand  and  Tahiti  were  peopled,  took  place  about  the  same 
time. 

Now,  as  regards  the  latter  island,  we  have  seen  that  all  the  groups 
of  eastern  Polynesia  (Rarotonga,  Nukuhiva,  Hawaii,  &.c.)  have  de- 
rived from  it,  either  euti rely  or  in  great  part,  their  imputation,  lan- 
guage, customs,  and  mythology.  We  observe,  moreover,  that  ouo 
general  stamp  pervades  them  all,  in  these  respects,  and  that  they 
differ  very  strikingly,  in  many  points,  from  the  natives  of  the  western 
group  (Samoa  and  Tonga).  It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that  between 
the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Tahiti  by  Samoan  emigrants,  and  tho 
sending  forth  of  the  colonics  which  peopled  tho  surrounding  groups, 
sufficient  time  must  have  elapsed  for  the  language  to  have  undergone 
considerable  alteration,  and  for  their  religious  belief,  tabu-system,  and 
much  of  their  social  polity  to  have  taken  a new  and  peculiar  form. 
If  the  Rarotongans  have  been  established  nine  centuries  in  their 
present  abode,  and  the  llawuiians  fourteen,  it  seems  impossible,  on 
any  calculation  of  probabilities,  to  allow'  less  than  three  thousand 
years  to  the  Tahitian  people. 

CHATHAM  ISLAND. 

Our  information  concerning  this  island,  was  derived  from  an  Eng- 
lish sailor,  at  the  Bay  of  Islands.  He  said  that  he  had  lived  fur  some 
time  upon  it,  and  found  the  natives  similar  to  the  New  Zealanders, 
but  less  civilized.  They  had  the  tradition  that  their  ancestors  were 
from  the  East  Cape  of  New  Zealand,  and  were  driven  in  their  canoes 
out  to  sea  by  a northwest  gale.  In  this  condition  they  fell  in  with 
Chatham  Island,  and  established  themselves  upon  it.  This  took 
place,  as  near  as  our  informant  could  learn,  about  ninety  years  ago. 
It  is  probable  that  this  account  is  in  the  main  correct,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  time,  which  they  could  hardly  have  had  the  means  of 
computing  with  much  accuracy.  These  origiual  inhabitants  of  Chat- 
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ham  Island  must  not  bo  confounded  with  the  New  Zealanders  who 
have  lately  been  carried  thither  by  trading  vessels,  and  who  are  now 
probably  in  possession  of  a great  portion  of  the  island. 

F A K A A F O.  OR  THE  ONION  GROUP. 

As  the  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  natives  of  this 
group,  and  those  of  Vaitupu,  are  based  upon  the  facts  stated  in  my 
journal,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  give  them  in  full,  as  written  at  the 
time ; and  as  these  two  groups  are  probably  the  only  ones  in  which 
the  Polynesian  race  is  now  to  be  seen  in  its  primitive  state,  these 
extracts  may  he  otherwise  interesting,  more  especially  as  showing  the 
grade  of  civilization  which  has  been  attained  by  such  small  and 
isolated  communities,  under  the  peculiar  disadvantages  arising  from 
the  nature  of  the  islands  which  they  inhabit. 

“Monday,  January  25,  1841.  At  daylight  we  were  in  sight  of  a 
low  island  which  is  laid  down  in  this  position,  with  the  name  of  the 
Duke  of  York's  Island.  It  was  so  called  by  Admiral  Byron,  who 
discovered  it  in  the  year  1765,  on  his  way  to  the  Ladrones.  As  we 
approached,  its  appearance  brought  to  mind  another  of  Lord  Byron’s 
discoveries,  the  largest  Disappointment  Island,  to  which  it  bore  a 
strong  resemblance.  It  was  an  oblong  ring  of  small  coral  islets,  linked 
together  by  reefs,  and  surrounding  a lagoon.  Most  of  the  islands 
were  well  wooded,  and  one  in  particular  was  covered  with  a dense 
forest  of  cocoa-nut  trees.  From  this  circumstance,  and  from  the 
small  number  of  birds  about  the  ship,  we  were  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  island  might  prove  to  be  inhabited,  notwithstanding  the 
contrary  statement  of  its  discoverer.  We  were  not,  therefore,  sur- 
prised, when  a column  of  smoke,  ascending  from  one  of  the  Islets, 
gave  evidence  of  the  presence  of  natives. 

“ The  vessels  took  their  stations  for  surveying,  and  we  were  slowly 
standing  along  the  island,  when  three  canoes  put  off  towards  the  ship. 
The  mizzen-topsail  was  backed,  to  allow  them  to  come  up  with  us, 
which  they  did  in  a style  that  again  reminded  us  of  the  Disappoint- 
ment Islands  ;*  for  they  broke  out  into  an  uproarious  song  or  cantila- 

• Extract  from  journal  at  the  Disappointment  Islands : “ On  throwing  a small  present 
into  one  of  the  canoes  which  was  alongside,  the  giver  was  rewarded  hy  a song  of  gratitude, 
which  two  of  the  natives  immediately  commenced.  It  was  a monotonous  but  not  uninc- 
lodious  chant,  and  reminded  us  of  the  tones  of  the  Catholic  service.”  Some  natives  on 
shore  afterwards  evinced  their  gratitude  in  the  same  maimer. 
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tion,  which  they  kept  up,  with  some  intervals  of  shouting  and  clamor, 
until  they  left  the  ship. 

“The  canoes  were  all  double,  and  of  course  had  no  outriggers. 
They  were  made  of  pieces  of  wood  lashed  together,  like  those  of 
Samoa,  and  were  ornamented  with  a few  shells  of  the  white  ovula, 
commonly  used  for  this  purpose  throughout  the  Friendly  Group.* 
The  blades  of  their  paddles  were  not  oval,  as  in  Tonga  and  Feejee, 
but  oblong  and  slender,  like  those  of  the  Navigator  islanders. 

“ There  were  eight  or  ten  men  in  each  canoe,  and  as  they  drew  near, 
their  color  and  features  proclaimed  that  they  belonged  to  the  Poly- 
nesian race.  There  was  little  in  cither  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
people  of  Samoa  and  Tonga.  They  wore  the  maro,  or  girdle,  made 
of  braided  matting,  like  that  of  the  Paumotu  islanders.  Around  their 
heads,  covering  the  forehead,  they  had  narrow  strips  of  the  same 
matting  tied,  and  one,  who  appeared  to  lie  a personage  of  note,  had 
stuck  in  it  several  of  the  long  red  feathers  from  the  tail  of  the  tropic 
bird.  Many  of  them  had  shades  or  eye-screens  of  thick  braid,  lied 
on  the  forehead,  very  similar  to  those  used  by  weak-sighted  people 
among  us.  Their  hair  was  cut  an  inch  or  two  long  all  over  the  head. 
Some  of  them  wore  shells,  and  pieces  of  sponge  suspended  by  a 
string  to  the  neck,  and  one  had  a large  blue  bead  worn  in  a similar 
manner, — showing  that  they  had  already  had  intercourse  with 
foreigners.  Indeed,  their  manners  left  no  doubt  on  this  point. 
Before  they  reached  the  ship  they  held  up  rolls  of  matting,  making 
signs  of  a wish  to  barter.  In  one  canoe,  the  head  man  unrolled  his 
wares,  and  spread  them  out  to  our  view,  with  the  dexterity  of  a 
practised  auctioneer.  All  this  time  they  were  chanting  their  noisy 
song,  without  intermission. 

“They  came  alongside  very  readily,  but  no  inducements  could  pre- 
vail upon  them  to  venture  on  board.  Our  interpreter  was  a Samoan 
native,  whom  we  shipped  at  Oahu ; but  though  it  was  soon  evident 
that  their  language  was  allied  to  his  own,  it  was  still  so  different  that 
he  found  himself  frequently  at  a loss.f  Their  refusal  to  come  on 

* The  U'rm  Friendly  Islands  was  at  that  lime  used  by  us,  as  it  had  been  by  many 
voyagers,  to  designate  the  whole  archipelago  of  Tonga,  Samoa,  Niua,  Ilea,  &c.  It  has 
since  been  thought  best  to  restrict  it  to  the  first-named  group. 

t The  chief  difference  is  the  use  at  Fakaafo  of  the  k,  which  the  .Samoan  dialect  omits. 
We  have  frequently  observed  that  a very  slight  change  of  dialect  is  sufficient  to  confuse, 
at  first,  a native  of  one  of  these  islands  ; while  a foreigner,  who  has  a general  smattering 
of  one  dialect,  can  usually  accommodate  himself  without  difficulty  to  such  alterations. 
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board  was  caused  by  a singular  apprehension  that  the  ship  would  rise 
and  bear  them  to  the  skies,  from  which  they  averred  that  we  had  de- 
scended. One  of  them,  who  had  an  ulcerated  arm,  had  the  courage, 
at  last,  to  climb  up  to  the  gangway,  and  offer  it  to  be  cured,  but  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  advance  farther. 

“ A brisk  trade  was,  in  the  mean  time,  carried  on  through  the  ports 
for  various  articles  of  their  manufacture.  Besides  matting,  they  had 
nets,  fish-hooks  of  bone,  miniature  canoes  three  or  four  feet  long, 
wooden  boxes,  paddles,  &c.,  but  no  articles  of  food.  A few  of  them, 
in  their  eagerness  to  traffic,  climbed  up  the  sides  of  the  ship.  While 
matters  were  in  this  state,  a signal-gun  was  fired  for  the  schooner. 
For  a second  they  appeared  stupified,  and  then  such  a hubbub  arose 
as  threw  all  their  previous  clamor  into  the  shade.  Those  who  were 
clinging  to  the  ship  leaped  directly  into  the  water,  and  scrambled  to 
their  canoes.  All  then  seized  their  paddies  and  started  for  the  land 
with  the  haste  of  desperation. 

" In  a few  minutes  the  boats  were  in  readiness  to  go  ashore,  and  we 
pushed  off  towards  the  nearest  islet.  The  entrance  through  which 
the  canoes  had  disappeared  into  the  lagoon  was  some  distance  further 
on ; but  when  we  arrived  at  the  shore,  the  natives  were  already  on  the 
beach  prepared  to  receive  us.  They  had  recovered  from  their  terror, 
and  greeted  us  with  every  sign  of  friendship.  We  landed  with  some 
difficulty  on  a shelf  of  coral  (such  as  surrounds  most  of  these  low 
islands)  on  which  a slight  surf  was  breaking.  Before  we  reached 
the  dry  beach  we  were  met  by  ten  or  twelve  islanders,  who  testified 
by  various  signs  their  pleasure  at  our  visit. 

“ Their  deportment  evinced  a singular  union  of  confiding  warmth 
and  respectful  fear.  Some  were  shy,  and  retreated  as  we  approached  ; 
others,  more  bold,  put  their  arms  round  our  necks,  and  urged  us  to 
accompany  them  to  their  village.  None  of  them,  however,  could 
remain  quiet,  and  their  agitation  was  evinced  frequently  in  their 
peculiar  mode, — by  singing.  Several  times,  while  asking  an  islander 
the  names  of  objects  in  his  language,  after  telling  me  three  or  four, 
he  would  burst  out  into  a song,  which  nothing  could  induce  him  to 
stop.  This,  though  ludicrous  enough,  was  very  annoying.  At  other 
times  they  would  speak  for  several  minutes  with  surprising  volubility, 
quite  regardless  of  its  effect  upon  us ; or  they  would  break  out  into 
hearty  laughter  without  the  least  apparent  cause.  Their  principal 
object  appeared  to  be  to  trade,  and  they  were  continually  repeating 
the  word  kajilou,  which,  at  first,  we  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  some 
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article  that  they  particularly  desired.  But  as  every  thing  seemed  to 
be  indifferently  kajilou,  we  at  last  concluded  that  it  was  a general 
designation  for  property  or  merchandise. 

“ After  remaining  an  hour  on  the  beach,  we  complied  with  their 
invitation  to  visit  their  village.  This  was  on  the  inner,  or  lagoon  side 
of  the  islet.  It  was  composed  of  twenty  or  thirty  houses,  about  as 
large  as  those  of  the  Sandwich  islanders,  of  oblong  shape,  with  eaves 
sloping  nearly  to  the  ground.  The  height  of  the  ridge-pole  was  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet,  and  it  projected  at  each  end  about  a foot  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  house,  being  covered  over  the  whole  length  with 
thatch.  This  thatch  was  of  pandanus-leaves,  laid  on  so  loosely  that  a 
considerable  thickness  was  necessary  to  exclude  the  rain.  The  inside 
of  the  houses  was  very  clean,  but  we  saw  no  furniture  in  any.  it  had 
probably  been  removed  on  our  coming  on  shore.  In  one  part  of  the 
town  was  a small  open  space  strewed  with  sand  and  pebbles,  which 
they  called  the  malae.  When  I asked  for  the  fait  atua  (house  of  God) 
they  appeared  to  understand  me,  and  pointed  to  some  place  at  a 
distance. 

“ The  most  curious  structures  in  the  village  were  three  small  quays 
or  piers  of  coral  stone,  five  feet  wide  and  two  or  three  in  height,  built 
out  into  the  lagoon,  to  the  distance  of  about  ten  feet.  On  the  end  of 
each  was  a small  house,  standing  partly  on  piles  over  the  water.  We 
could  not  learn  if  they  were  intended  for  landing-places,  though  this 
purpose  seemed  hardly  probable.  On  going  to  them,  we  saw  the 
three  canoes  that  had  visited  the  ship  lying  off  about  pistol-shot  dis- 
tance in  the  lagoon,  filled  with  women  and  children.  The  natives 
had  evidently  adopted  this  as  the  best  mode  of  placing  their  treasures 
beyond  our  reach,  in  case  we  should  prove  hostile. 

“ We  saw  no  arms  among  the  people,  nor  in  any  of  their  houses, — 
neither  were  any  scars  visible  upon  their  naked  bodies ; so  that  we 
have  some  grounds  for  believing  that  this  simple  people  are,  as  yet, 
strangers  to  the  miseries  of  war.  W:hen  we  asked  for  their  chief, 
some  pointed  to  an  old,  portly  man,  who  appeared  to  have  the  most 
consideration  among  them ; but  others  declared  that  there  was  none 
present,  and  that  the  great  chief  {ah ki)  lived  on  an  island  in  a south- 
east direction,  but  whether  they  meant  merely  an  islet  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lagoon,  or  a more  distant  island,  wc  could  not  determine. 

" Our  impression  was  that  we  saw  the  entire  population  of  the  island. 
Those  who  came  off  to  the  ship,  twenty  in  number,  were  all  whom 
wc  saw  on  shore,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  had  there  been  others  on 
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different  parts  of  the  island,  they  would  have  made  their  appearance 
before  we  left.  They  were  so  healthy  and  well-conditioned,  that  we 
must  suppose  them  to  be  well  supplied  with  the  articles  of  food  on 
which  they  subsist.  These  are  probably  nothing  more  than  fish  and 
cocoa-nuts ; at  least,  we  saw  no  edible  fruits  but  these  last,  and  no 
fowls  or  hogs.  Three  young  pigs  which  wo  had  on  board  were  left 
here,  and  the  natives  readily  took  charge  of  them,  but  did  not  evince 
that  surprise  which  might  have  been  expected  at  the  sight  of  an 
unknown  animal. 

“ The  name  of  their  island  was  OatAfu  (or  perhaps,  Atafu) ; that  of 
the  island  where  the  high  chief  was  said  to  reside  was  Fakaafo.  I 
could  not  learn  that  they  knew  of  any  country  but  their  own.  They 
repeated  after  me  the  names  fanua  Samoa,  fanua  Tongatabu,  fanua 
Viti,  and  asked  in  what  direction  they  lay,  ami  if  we  came  from  them. 
Their  decided  belief,  however,  was  that  we  came  from  above,  in  the 
sky,  and  were  divinities.  This  they  repeated  to  us  frequently,  and 
we  could  not  convince  them  to  the  contrary.  Indeed  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  their  constant  singing  arose  merely  from  a desire  to 
propitiate  our  favor,  according  to  their  simple  mode  of  worship. 
When  a number  of  us  had  collected  in  the  malae , the  two  oldest  men 
seated  themselves  on  a mat,  and  taking  each  two  short  sticks,  began 
drumming  on  auolher  larger  one  which  lay  on  the  ground  before 
them,  at  the  same  time  chanting  a song,  or  perhaps  a hymn.  Another 
wrapped  a mat  about  his  middle,  and  went  through  the  motions  of  a 
dance,  which  had  a resemblance  to  those  of  New  Zealand. 

“ As  we  were  about  to  quit  the  place,  a hatchet  which  had  lieen 
brought  on  shore  was  missing,  and  was  supposed  to  be  stolen.  As 
soon  as  this  was  made  known,  a tremendous  excitement  ensued.  The 
old  chief  started  up  and  made  a speech,  delivered  with  amazing  volu- 
bility and  strength  of  utterance,  while  his  features  worked  with 
fearful  agitation.  We  could  guess  at  the  purport  of  his  argument 
from  what  followed,  for  his  people  separated  in  all  directions,  and 
presently  afterwards  the  missing  article  was  returned. 

“ The  natives  accompanied  us  in  a body  to  the  landing-place,  and 
saw  us  safely  into  the  boat.  As  they  stood  around,  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  with  attention  their  physiognomy  and  proportions. 
They  were  a well-formed  race,  of  a yellow-copper  complexion,  with 
features  varying  considerably  in  stamp,  but  all  of  the  proper  Po- 
lynesian type,  particularly  as  seen  in  the  Friendly  Islands,  with 
whose  inhabitants  they  might  readily  be  confounded.  Their  tattooing, 
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however,  was  distinct  and  peculiar,  showing  that  they  have  been  a 
separate  tribe  long  enough  to  hnvo  altered  their  customs  considerably 
in  this  respect.  The  principal  mark  was  a sort  of  triangle,  with  the 
apex  downwards,  imprinted  on  each  haunch.  A double  row  of  lines, 
with  little  crosses  between,  was  drawn  down  obliquely  upon  each 
cheek,  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  beginning  in  the  small  of  the 
back,  came  round  to  the  breast.  This  part  of  the  body  was  stamped 
also  with  many  triangular  spots,  of  which  the  largest  were  about  an 
inch  long;  and  some  of  them  had,  besides,  rude  figures,  representing 
tortoises,  imprinted  on  the  breast  and  sides.  The  arms  down  to  the 
elbow  were  tattooed  in  the  same  manner  with  rows  of  small  triangles.” 

During  the  three  following  days  we  were  engaged  in  working  past 
the  Duke  of  Clarence’s  Island,  also  discovered  by  Byron,  and  lying 
to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding.  No  inhabitants  were  seen  upon 
it,  though  we  afterwards  learned  that  it  was  well  peopled. 

“Friday,  January  29.  The  night  was  cloudy,  and  so  dark  that 
objects  were  discovered  with  difficulty  at  a little  distance  from  the 
ship.  About  two  o’clock  the  noise  of  surf  was  distinguished,  and 
shortly  after  land  was  seen  about  a mile  off.  We  lay  to  till  morning, 
and  then  proceeded  to  examine  what  might  be  fairly  called  our 
discovery, — for,  though  we  afterwards  learned  that  it  had  been  visited 
by  a whaler,  no  information  had  been  given  to  the  public  by  which  it 
could  be  placed  on  a chart  It  was  a coral  island,  larger  than  any  of 
those  we  had  seen  since  we  left  Oahu, — perhaps  twelve  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. Its  form  was  that  of  a bow,  or  rather  a hollow  crescent, 
the  interior  being  occupied  by  a lagoon.  About  half  the  circumference 
was  composed  of  coral  reef,  over  which  the  sea  beat;  the  rest  was 
made  up  of  a dozen  or  more  detached  islets,  varying  from  a mile  to  a 
few  rods  in  length.  The  land  appeared  to  be  higher  than  is  usual  on 
these  low  islands,  being  elevated,  in  some  parts,  as  much  as  twenty 
feet  above  the  sea.  Many  of  the  islets  were  covered  with  groves  of 
cocoa-nut  trees. 

“ We  were  not  long  in  doubt  as  to  its  being  inhabited.  About  sun- 
rise a fleet  of  eighteen  canoes,  carrying  four  or  five  persons  each,  put 
off  from  one  of  the  islets,  and  paddled  out  to  sea.  Their  object  seemed 
to  be  fishing,  and  we  were  much  surprised  to  observe  that  our  presence 
appeared  to  produce  no  excitement  among  them.  They  pursued  their 
occupation  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  us.  This,  however,  may 
have  been  merely  a ruse  to  gain  an  opportunity  of  quietly  observing 
us.  The  canoes,  like  those  we  saw  at  Oalafu,  were  made  of  several 
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pieces  of  wood,  joined  together  by  lashings  of  sinnet,  and  resembled 
in  every  respect  those  of  Samoa. 

“ As  the  natives  showed  no  disposition  to  come  near  us,  two  boats 
wore  sent  to  open  a communication  with  them.  At  first  they  were 
shy,  and  kept  away,  until  some  of  our  Sandwich  islanders  stripped 
oil'  their  frocks,  to  display  their  dusky  skins,  and  hailed  them  in 
Hawaiian.  They  then  approached,  and  entered  into  a trade,  ex- 
changing their  mats  and  carved  boxes,  which  must  have  cost  them 
weeks  of  labor,  for  a few  fish-hooks  or  other  trifles.  When  the  boats 
pulled  towards  the  ship,  they  followed,  and  on  coming  near  began 
their  song,  at  the  same  time  holding  up  mats  and  paddles,  and 
shouting  • kttfihu,  tamalau,' — trade,  Jish-hooks.  They  were  dressed 
exactly  like  the  natives  of  Oatafu,  and  resembled  them  in  personal 
appearance.  Their  fine  forms  and  manly  looks  were  subjects  of 
general  admiration,  and  their  hearty  laughter,  when  any  thing  struck 
them  as  ludicrous,  gave  an  impression  of  their  good  nature,  which 
was,  perhaps,  deceptive.  They  were  very  eager  for  tradiug,  but 
could  not  be  induced  to  venture  on  board. 

“ Preparations  were  immediately  made  for  landing,  and  we  pushed 
off  in  three  boats  towards  a knoll  at  the  southwest  point  of  the  island. 
Four  or  five  of  the  canoes  accompanied  us.  As  we  drew  near,  we 
found  a surf  breaking  on  the  reef,  so  heavy  that  we  hesitated  to  enter. 
By  way  of  encouraging  us,  the  natives  got  their  canoes  upon  one  of 
the  heaviest  rollers,  and  paddling  with  great  energy,  rode  safely  in  to 
the  beach.  Finding  that  no  better  landing-place  was  to  be  had,  we 
followed  their  example,  and  met  with  as  good  success. 

“ The  islet  was  pretty  high,  and  covered  with  a grove  of  cocoa-nut 
trees,  but  there  were  no  houses  on  it,  and  the  natives  gave  us  to 
understand  that  their  village  was  towards  the  southern  end  of  the 
island,  some  distance  off.  In  answer  to  our  inquiries,  it  appeared 
that  the  name  of  the  island  was  Fakaafo,  the  same  as  that  which  the 
natives  of  Oatafu  mentioned  as  the  residence  of  their  king.  The 
name  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence’s  Island,  which  we  passed  yesterday, 
was  found  to  be  Nukunono.  The  natives  sjioke  of  their  own  island 
under  the  title  of  Fanua  Ion,  or  the  ‘ great  land,’  thus  showing  that 
they  were  not  acquainted  with  any  larger.  They  appeared,  indeed, 
to  know  the  names  of  Viti,  Tongatabu,  and  Samoa,  but  not  the 
direction  in  which  they  lay.  The  two  other  islands  of  their  group 
were  the  only  ones  with  which  they  had  any  intercourse. 

“Their  chief,  whose  name  was  Toupe,  was  said  to  be  at  the  village. 
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The  principal  person  present  was  an  old  man,  whom  they  called 
Tattfaingn.  They  said  that  he  was  a priest,  and  was  fukatapu 
(sacred),  or  fakai  o debolo  (like  a god).  This  word  debolo  surprised 
us,  being  nearly  the  form  of  the  Sandwich  Island  term  for  devil;  but 
our  inquiries  could  elicit  nothing  more  from  them  than  that  * O 
Debolo'  was  an  ancient  god  ( atna  tajito).  The  name  of  the  god  of 
the  island  was  Tn-Tokelau,  or  Tui-Tokelau,  and  his  residence  was  in 
the  skies.  The  great  deity  of  Polynesia  was  also  mentioned  by  them, 
with  the  customary  addition,  1 Tangaha  i lunga  i te  langi,'  Tangaloa 
above  in  the  heavens.  We  were  supposed  to  have  come  from  the 
same  place,  and  they  could  not  be  convinced  that  we  were  not  deities, 
but  men  only  ( tangata  lava). 

“ Notwithstanding  this  impression,  their  thievish  disposition  mani- 
fested itself  very  strongly.  Several  trifling  articles  were  pilfered, 
and  if  any  thing  was  dropped  by  accident,  or  suffered  to  be  out  of 
sight  for  a moment,  one  of  the  natives  instantly  covered  it  with  his 
foot,  or  with  the  branch  of  a tree. 

“ At  length  they  began  to  move  towards  their  canoes,  saying  that 
they  were  hungry,  and  must  go  to  the  town.  We  therefore  returned 
to  our  ship,  and  remained  on  board  until  the  following  day,  when  we 
again  started,  at  about  noon,  for  the  islet  on  which  the  town  is  situated. 
When  we  came  near,  a crowd  of  natives  appeared  on  the  beach 
awaiting  our  approach.  We  landed  with  some  difficulty  from  the 
surf,  and  walked  towards  them.  Behind  a little  pile  of  cocoa-nuts 
and  mats  were  seated  about  twenty  old  men,  and  the  rest  of  the  crowd 
(above  a hundred  in  number)  stood  in  the  rear-ground,  all  singing, 
shouting,  and  gesticulating,  in  a state  of  the  highest  excitement. 
As  we  came  up,  they  spread  mats  for  us,  and  insisted  upon  our  sitting 
down,  at  the  same  time  giving  us  to  understand  that  the  articles 
collected  there  were  a present  to  us.  Their  chief,  who  was  seated 
foremost,  was  an  elderly  man,  with  a grave  and  sickly  look, — bis  legs 
much  swollen  with  the  elephantiasis.  He  was  very  pale,  and  trem- 
bled with  fear  and  agitation,  which  could  not  be  quieted  until  the 
captain  sat  down  by  him,  and  succeeded  in  assuring  him  of  our 
peaceful  intentions;  and  even  then  he  continued  to  repeat  tremulously 
the  words  * nofo  kilalo ; mataku  an,’  sit  down;  I am  afraid, — with 
others  which  we  could  not  understand.  Their  evident  desire  was 
that  we  should  take  the  presents  and  depart,  for  they  frequently 
pointed  to  the  sun,  which  was  now  past  the  meridian,  and  said  1 ua 
po,' — it  is  night  When  we  expressed  a wish  to  go  into  the  town, 
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they  opposed  it,  saying  ‘ e sa’  it  is  sacred  or  prohibited.  After  a 
time,  however,  when  they  had  become  accustomed  to  our  presence, 
we  took  the  liberty  of  turning  our  steps  in  that  direction,  and  they 
accompanied  us.  The  entire  islet  was  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees, 
under  the  shade  of  which  the  houses  were  scattered,  a few  yards  from 
one  anotber.  They  were  very  numerous,  the  village  being  quite  a 
large  one,  but  we  had  no  opportunity  of  counting  them.  They  were 
similar  in  construction  to  those  of  Oatafu,  but  larger  and  better  built. 

"Near  the  centre  of  the  town  was  a large  building,  which  they  called 
the  mu //if,  and  declared  to  be  the  house  of  their  god,  Tui-Toktlau. 
They  were  very  unwilling  that  we  should  enter  it,  but  yielded  at  last 
to  our  representations,  and  accompanied  us  in,  though  with  evident 
reluctance.  The  house  was  oblong,  about  forty  feet  by  thirty,  and  at 
the  ridge-pole  about  twenty  feet  in  height.  The  roof,  which  curved 
inward  somewhat  like  that  of  a Chinese  pagoda,  descended  at  the 
eaves  to  within  three  feet  of  the  ground,  below  which  the  house  was 
open  all  around.  The  circumference  was  supported  by  many  short 
stanchions,  small  and  roughly  hewn,  placed  a few  feet  apart ; but  the 
ridge-pole  rested  upon  three  enormous  posts,  of  which  the  largest  was 
about  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  roof  was  loosely  thatched  w’ith 
cocoa-nut  leaves,  not  disposed  with  that  neatness  for  which  the 
Samoans  are  distinguished.  Around  the  inside  of  the  eaves,  a row 
of  mother-of-pearl  shells  was  suspended,  and  a few  of  the  posts  were 
bound  round  with  sinnet,  which  were  the  only  attempts  at  ornament 
that  we  observed.  In  the  centre  of  the  house,  about  the  largest  post, 
were  piled  confusedly  together  a dozen  massive  benches,  or  large 
stools,  Iwo  feet  high,  as  many  broad,  and  about  three  feet  long;  they 
were  of  clumsy  make,  very  thick  and  heavy,  each  one  being  appa- 
rently carved  from  a single  block.  The  natives  called  them  ‘seats 
of  the  god,’  nnd  we  supposed  that  they  might  be  for  the  elders  of  the 
village,  when  they  meet  in  council,  or  for  religious  celebration. 

“ At  the  foot  of  this  pile  of  benches  lay  a piece  of  timber,  which  was 
recognised  as  the  windlass  of  a vessel.  It  was  about  four  feet  long 
by  one  in  diameter,  and  was  much  worn,  as  though  it  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  waves.  When  we  asked  from  whence  it 
came,  they  replied,  from  the  sea ; and  in  answer  to  farther  inquiries, 
related  that  a few  years  ago  (three  or  four),  a vessel  was  lost  in  the 
surf,  that  two  men  got  ashore,  one  of  whom  was  named  Fak-aaukamea, 
(the  other's  name  we  omitted  to  write,)  and  that  both  have  since  died. 
On  examining  further  it  appeared  that  the  windlass  was  not  the  only 
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relic  of  the  wreck.  Three  cross-beams,  about  twenty  feet  long,  and 
six  inches  thick,  which  were  fastened  to  tho  centre-posts  ten  feet  from 
the  ground,  had  evidently  been  cut  and  planed  by  regular  tools,  and 
we  found,  on  inquiring,  that  they  were  also  from  the  vessel.  As  the 
names  of  the  two  survivors  had  both  a Polynesian  character,  it  oc- 
curred to  us  that  they  might  possibly  have  been  Sandwich  islanders, 
and  from  them  the  natives  may  have  obtained  the  word  debolo  which 
so  much  puzzled  us.  The  Hawaiians,  being  Christians,  would  natu- 
rally apply  the  word  to  the  native  gods  as  a term  of  contempt,  and 
the  islanders,  not  understanding  of  course  its  precise  force,  might 
adopt  it  as  synonymous  with  their  word  alua,  deity. 

“ Leaning  against  the  largest  post  of  the  house  were  several  spears 
or  clubs,  all  much  worn  and  battered,  which  the  natives  said  were 
likewise  from  the  sea ; they  have  probably  drifted  here  from  Samoa 
or  the  Feejee  Group.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  were  the  only  arms 
that  we  saw  on  the  island,  and  that  the  natives  appeared  to  have  no 
specific  name  for  these,  calling  them  simply  lakau  tarn,  ‘ wood  of 
war.’ 

“ These  were  the  only  articles  of  consequence  within  the  malae ; but 
in  front  of  it  was  an  object  which  attracted  our  attention  from  its 
shape,  and  from  the  fact,  which  we  soon  learned,  of  its  being  the  god 
himself, — the  great  Tui-Tokelau.  Whatever  may  have  been  inside 
was  so  thickly  covered  that  it  appeared  like  a pillar  of  matting,  ten 
feet  high  and  as  many  in  circumference.  The  natives  seemed  so 
unwilling  to  have  us  examine  it  closely,  that  we  did  not  choose  to 
indulge  our  curiosity  at  the  expense  of  their  feelings. 

“ At  a little  distance  from  the  malae  was  a well  about  fourteen  feet 
deep,  neatly  walled  up,  and  surrounded  by  a high  fence.  There  were 
not  more  than  thirty  inches  of  water  in  it,  and  from  the  care  which 
was  evidently  taken  of  the  place,  it  is  probable  that  the  pure  element 
is  an  article  of  much  rarity  and  value  among  them.  Beyoud  this, 
along  the  shore  of  the  lagoon,  was  a rowr  of  canoe-houses,  perhaps 
fifty  in  number.  The  canoes  themselves  were  in  the  centre  of  the 
lagoon  filled  with  women  and  children.  All,  however,  had  not 
availed  themselves  of  this  refuge,  for  in  some  of  the  houses  were 
found  children  and  a few  women,  some  of  the  younger  ones  being 
remarkably  pretty.  The  old  queen,  herself,  was  discovered  hidden 
under  a mat,  and  betrayed  great  terror  on  being  exposed  to  view. 

“In  one  part  of  the  village  we  found  two  drums,  one  of  them  being 
a mere  trough  or  hollow  log,  like  those  of  the  Friendly  Islands.  The 
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other  was  a cylindrical  frame  set  upright  on  the  ground,  with  a piece 
of  shark’s  skin  stretched  tightly  over  the  top.  Its  shape  reminded  us 
of  the  West  India  tomtom,  and  it  was  beaten,  like  our  drums,  with 
two  sticks.  As  soon  as  its  sound  was  heard,  a few  of  the  natives 
commenced  a dance,  apparently  to  divert  us,  for  they  laughed  heartily 
at  the  same  time.  The  motions  of  the  dance  were  similar  to  those 
we  had  seen  at  the  other  islands,  but,  like  their  singing,  more  varied 
and  pleasing. 

“ The  natives  appeared  to  be  still  anxious  for  our  departure,  and 
kept  urging  us  to  our  boats,  pointing  to  the  sun  with  the  words  ua  po 
(it  is  night),  and  frequently  repeating  fiaula , fiaula  lava,  which  we 
interpreted  1 very  much  tired.'  At  the  same  time  they  continued  to 
bring  us  articles  for  trade,  which  they  exchanged  for  any  trifle  we 
chose  to  offer  them,  preferring,  however,  knives  and  fish-hooks.  Many 
of  their  manufactures  gave  evidence  of  considerable  ingenuity.  The 
principal  were  mats,  boxes,  fish-hooks,  files,  saws,  drills,  aud  orna- 
ments for  the  person.  The  mats  were  of  two  kinds,  for  beds  and  for 
clothing;  the  former  were  three  or  four  feet  square,  coarse,  and 
braided  of  cocoa-nut  and  pandanus-leaves.  The  maros,  or  girdles, 
were  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  wide,  some  of  them  very  fine  in 
texture,  with  fringes  on  the  sides  and  ends.  Their  length  varied  from 
a few  feet  to  five  or  six  yards.  The  cinctures  worn  by  the  women 
were  a singular  fabric.  They  consisted  of  a great  number  of  long 
leaves  (probably  pandanus)  tied  at  one  end  to  a cord,  and  then  slit 
into  fine  strands.  The  leaves  were  dry,  and  appeared  to  be  kept  well 
oiled,  probably  to  render  them  flexible.  They  were  so  many,  and  so 
closely  packed,  that  the  dress,  when  rolled  up,  formed  an  enormous 
bundle  of  straw,  of  a weight  which,  one  would  have  thought,  must 
have  rendered  it  exceedingly  inconvenient. 

“The  boxes  were  cylindrical,  in  the  shape  of  small  buckets,  neatly 
hollowed  from  a solid  piece,  and  of  different  capacities,  from  a gill  to  a 
half-gallon.  They  were  used  by  the  natives  in  their  canoes,  to  hold 
their  fishing-tackle  and  other  light  articles  that  they  wished  to  pre- 
serve from  the  wet.  The  lids  were  made  to  fit  tight  with  a rim,  like 
those  of  our  snuff-boxes.  The  fish-hooks  were  of  bone,  shark’s  teeth, 
and  shell,  many  of  them  as  small  as  our  trout-hooks,  and  made  with 
remarkable  neatness.  The  files  and  saws  were  of  shark’s  skin, 
stretched  on  sticks, — its  roughness  being  sufficient  to  wear  down  the 
soft  wood  and  bone  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  construction  of  their 
drills  was  quite  ingenious,  but  could  hardly  be  understood  without  a 
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drawing.  Their  ornaments  were  necklaces  of  bone  and  shell,  car- 
rings  of  the  same,  and,  what  was  peculiar,  false  curls  tied  on  a string 
to  be  bound  around  the  head.  Perhaps  this  ornament  owes  its  origin 
to  the  circumstance  that  these  natives  have  thinner  hair  than  those  of 
other  islands,  and  appear  to  bo  inclined  to  baldness.  This,  and  the 
curling  of  their  hair,  may  result  from  their  being  so  much  exposed, 
while  fishing,  to  alternations  of  sun  and  rain. 

“ The  only  edible  fruits  which  the  island  produces  are  those  of  the 
cocoa-nut  and  the  pandanus;  and  the  fact  that  the  hard  and  dis- 
tasteful nuts  of  the  latter  are  eaten,  may  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
natives  are  sometimes  sufferers  from  want  of  food.  The  rest  of  their 
sustenance  is  drawn  from  the  sea,  on  which  we  may  suppose  that  they 
spend  a good  part  of  their  time.  Their  fine  athletic  forms  and  hearty 
looks  certainly  did  not  give  an  idea  of  famine ; and  it  would  be  an 
interesting  subject  of  inquiry  to  discover  the  causes  which  prevent  the 
population  from  increasing  so  as  to  press  too  closely  upon  the  means 
of  subsistence. 

“Judging  from  what  we  saw,  we  are  inclined  to  rate  the  inhabitants 
at  between  five  and  six  hundred.  The  number  of  men  who  met  us 
on  the  beach  was  not  far  from  one  hundred  and  fifty,  which,  by  fair 
estimate,  would  give  the  above  total.  This  little  spot  of  ground  may 
therefore  be  considered,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  very  well  peopled, 
as  the  whole  superficies  of  dry  land  in  all  the  islets  cannot  exceed  two 
square  miles.  Wo  are,  moreover,  inclined  to  believe  that  the  natives 
whom  we  saw  at  the  first  island  (Oatafu)  belonged  properly  to  this, 
and  were  merely  temporary  residents  at  the  other.  This  impression 
proceeds  partly  from  their  own  declaration  that  they  had  no  chief 
with  them,  and  partly  from  the  circumstance  that  they  had  none  but 
double  canoes,  which  are  best  adapted  for  a sea-voyage.  The  scanti- 
ness of  their  numbers  would  also  favor  this  supposition,  and  from  it 
we  may  understand  how  the  occasional  absence  of  the  people,  on 
their  return  to  Fakaafo,  might  have  caused  the  island  to  be  reported 
as  uninhabited. 

“ At  length,  after  a stay  of  about  three  hours,  it  was  determined  to 
gratify  the  increasing  impatience  of  the  natives  to  be  rid  of  us.  We 
thereupon  moved  towards  the  boats,  which  were  moored  just  outside 
the  coral  shelf,  in  the  surf.  As  this  was  at  times  pretty  heavy,  we 
were  obliged  to  wait  for  a lull,  and  watch  our  opportunity  to  spring 
on  board.  The  natives  who  accompanied  us  were  assiduous  in  ren- 
dering assistance,  which  was  not  perfectly  disinterested,  for  they  took 
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the  opportunity  of  our  confusion  to  run  away  with  a cutlass  and  some 
other  articles  belonging  to  the  men.  These  thefts,  committed  in  the 
most  barefaced  and  audacious  style,  gave  evidence  of  what  might  be 
anticipated  from  them  if  unrestrained  by  fear. 

“ In  pulling  off,  we  hail  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  large  piers 
or  moles  of  coral  stone,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  from  twenty  to 
thirty  long,  extending  out  into  the  shallow  water  on  the  reef.  Almost 
the  whole  of  the  islet  was  walled  up  in  this  manner,  but  for  what 
object  we  could  not  form  a satisfactory  opinion.” 

VAITUPU,  OR  THE  DEPEYBTER  ISLANDS. 

“ March  14,  1841.  A little  before  noon,  land  was  announced,  and 
by  two  o’clock  we  were  close  to  an  extensive  ring  of  low  wooded 
islets,  situated  on  a coral  reef  surrounding  a lagoon,  about  twenty-five 
miles  in  circuit.  When  we  arrived  within  a league  of  the  largest 
islet,  two  canoes  were  perceived  paddling  towards  us.  Our  anticipa- 
tions were  highly  excited,  for  we  expected  here  to  make  our  first 
acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  race  which  inhabits  the  Caroline 
Islands,  and  which  was  to  be  the  subject  of  our  examination  during 
the  rest  of  this  cruise. 

“ Only  one  of  the  canoes  came  to  the  ship.  It  was  about  twenty 
feet  long,  made  of  a single  log  hollowed  out,  but  the  sides  were  raised 
by  two  narrow  planks  fastened  on  to  the  keel  with  lashings  of  sinnet. 
The  outrigger  and  paddles  did  not  differ  materially  from  those  we 
had  seen  in  other  islands.  There  were  five  men  in  the  canoe,  and 
they  came  alongside  with  a confidence  which  showed  that  they  were 
acquainted  with  ships.  They  refused,  however,  to  come  on  board, 
but  held  up  cocoa-nuts,  mats,  rolls  of  sinnet,  and  other  articles, 
making  signs  of  a wish  to  trade.  On  our  asking  them,  in  Samoan, 
the  name  of  their  island,  though  with  little  expectation  of  being  un- 
derstood, they  replied  immediately  Funafuti.  Farther  questioning 
soon  made  it  evident  that  they  spoke  a Polynesian  dialect,  and  George, 
our  Samoan  native  (who  had  become  accustomed  to  the  slight  change 
of  idiom  at  Fakaafo),  easily  conversed  with  them. 

“ In  person  these  natives  were  inferior  to  those  of  Samoa.  They 
were  of  middle  size,  with  skins  of  as  deep  a brown  as  those  of  the 
Hawaiians.  The  features  were  also  more  like  those  of  the  latter 
people  than  any  other,  but  they  had  all  a greater  luxuriance  of  beard 
than  we  have  seen  elsewhere,  except  at  the  Feejee  Islands.  Their 
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hair,  also,  was  thick,  bushy,  and  tangled.  They  wore  it  pretty  long, 
and  one  of  them  had  it  parted  in  five  large  tufts  about  bis  head. 

"Their  clothing  consisted  of  a strip  of  fine  matting  worn  as  a maro, 
and  a coarser  piece  tied  about  the  hips.  The  former  was  braided  of 
the  pandanus-leaf.  It  was  about  ten  feet  long  by  eight  inches  in 
width,  being  much  narrower  than  those  worn  at  Fakaafo.  It  had, 
however,  a thick  fringe  on  each  side,  which  increased  its  breadth, 
and  made  it  more  serviceable  as  a covering.  There  were  also  slips 
of  pandanns-leuf,  a foot  long,  colored  red,  attached  to  the  girdle  by 
way  of  ornament,  and  having  much  the  appearance  of  ribbons. 

“ The  natives  had  two  or  three  rolls  of  coarse  sinnet,  which  they  sold 
us,  with  a few  large  wooden  shark-hooks.  From  their  equipment  we 
presumed  that  they  had  set  out  with  the  intention  of  fishing,  before 
they  perceived  our  ship.  Besides  these,  the  only  articles  they  pos- 
sessed were  their  weapons,  and  the  fact  that  they  would  not  leave 
their  homes  unarmed  gives  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  on  bad 
terms  with  some  of  their  fellow-islanders.  They  had  with  them  only 
spears  and  knives.  The  former  were  merely  poles  of  cocoa-nut  wood 
sharpened  at  one  end.  The  knives  were  also  of  wood,  in  the  shape  of 
a short  sabre ; along  each  side  was  a row  of  small  shark’s-teeth,  fas- 
tened on  with  thread  and  gum.  From  the  appearance  of  the  weapon, 
we  should  suppose  it  might  be  very  formidable  among  a naked  people 
like  these ; but  it  is  rather  fitted  to  inflict  ragged  and  dangerous 
gashes,  than  for  destroying  life. 

“ One  of  the  men  declared  himself  to  be  a chief,  and  was  treated  as 
such  by  his  companions.  On  being  asked  how  many  houses  there 
were  on  shore,  he  answered  immediately  fifty  (e  lima  j/afulu).  This 
probably  referred  only  to  his  own  village,  for  the  circumstance  of 
their  being  sometimes  at  war  makes  it  likely  that  the  inhabitants  do 
not  live,  like  the  peaceful  natives  of  Fakaafo,  united  in  one  town. 

“ When  they  had  been  alongside  about  half  an  hour,  we  left  them, 
and  stood  on  to  meet  the  schooner,  which  had  passed  to  the  other  side 
of  the  island.  By  nightfall  we  came  up  with  her,  and  both  vessels 
proceeded  on  their  course  for  Depeyster’s  Island,*  situated  about  fifty 
miles  to  the  northwest.  After  being  delayed  three  days  by  baffling 
winds,  we  at  length  reached  it,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  having, 

• The  name  of  Depeyster  was  given  (o  this  island  ( Xuknfeiau)  by  the  discoverer. 
We  have  extended  it  to  the  whole  group,  of  which  Vutiupu,  sometimes  called  Tracy's 
Island,  ia  the  principal. 
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at  the  same  timo  another  island  in  sight  lo  the  northeast.  We  steered 
towards  the  former,  which,  on  approaching,  proved  to  be  very  similar 
in  size,  and  character  to  Ellice’s  Cluster.  When  we  were  within  two 
miles  of  the  northeastern  shore,  some  canoes  put  off  towards  us. 
They  had  sails  of  the  usual  triangular  shape,  set  with  the  apex  down- 
wards. When  they  were  near  tho  ship,  we  judged  from  the  features 
and  tattooing  of  the  crews  that  they  would  prove  to  be  of  the  same 
stock  with  the  people  of  the  last-visited  island, — a conjecture  which 
was  soon  verified  by  their  speech,  and  by  the  information  which  they 
gave  us  in  answer  to  our  questions. 

“ In  color  they  were  as  dark  as  New  Zealanders.  They  were  mostly 
of  the  middle  size,  and  tolerably  well  shaped,  but  we  observed  none 
of  those  models  of  manly  beauty  that  are  seen  among  the  Samoans. 
Their  most  striking  peculiarities  were  in  the  hair  and  skin.  The 
former  was  thick  and  bushy ; it  was  worn  in  various  fashions,  some 
of  which  reminded  us  of  the  Feejeeans.  One  individual  had  it 
twisted  in  a great  number  of  small  ringlets,  which  hung  about  his 
head  in  mop-like  profusion.  Others  had  it  done  up  in  a few  large 
locks,  eight  inches  loug,  not  unlike  so  many  fox-tails.  These  were 
either  worn  loosely,  or  tied  up  in  a bunch  together,  on  the  crown  of 
the  head ; and  though  the  natural  color  of  their  hair  was  black, 
these  locks,  probably  by  means  of  some  dye,  had  been  brought  to  a 
reddish-brown  hue,  which  heightened  the  resemblance  above-noted. 
The  skin  was,  in  all,  remarkably  coarse  and  rough  to  the  touch,  but 
many  had  it  disfigured  in  a singular  fashion.  In  some  it  was  covered 
with  a scurf,  as  though  the  whole  cuticle  were  peeling  off;  in  others, 
where  the  process  seemed  farther  advanced,  the  scurf  had  disappeared, 
and  left  the  skin  marked  with  circular  and  waving  lines,  like  an 
intricate  cmhroidcry.  In  those  individuals  who  were  thus  affected, — 
perhaps  one-fifth  of  all  the  natives  we  saw — the  skin  was  of  a much 
lighter  color  than  in  the  others,  with  a peculiar,  livid  hue.  The 
natives  called  the  affection  bifa,  the  name  which  the  Samoans  apply 
to  the  circular  marks  which  they  burn  in  the  skin. 

“ It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  these  natives  should  be  so  well 
supplied  with  beard,  beyond  what  we  have  seen  in  any  other  tribe  of 
the  Polynesian  race.  Even  the  natives  of  Fakaafo,  to  whom  they 
appear  to  be  most  nearly  allied,  are  as  ill-furnished,  in  this  respect,  as 
the  Samoans.  We  should  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  some  mixture  of 
races  had  taken  place,  but  for  tho  fact  that  their  language,  so  far  as 
we  had  an  opportunity  for  judging,  was  pure  Polynesian. 
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“ At  one  time  it  was  announced  that  a white  man  was  in  a canoe 
coming  towards  the  ship.  On  going  aft,  we  saw  him,  dressed  in  the 
native  style,  but  better  covered  than  the  rest,  sitting  in  the  stern  of 
his  canoe,  and  gazing  quietly  at  the  ship,  with  no  appearance  of 
excitement.  When  we  called  to  him,  he  answered  in  the  native 
tongue,  and  finally  caine  near,  and  climbed  up  the  side  of  the  ship. 
We  then  saw  that  he  was  an  albino,  but  that  our  mistake  was  by  no 
means  surprising.  His  color  was  a ruddy  blonde,  his  hair  of  a flaxen 
white,  his  eyes  light  blue,  and  evidently  very  weak,  since,  [resides 
being  screened  by  a large  shade,  they  were  constantly  half-closed. 
His  skin  was  also  quite  tender,  which  obliged  him  to  wear  the 
additional  mat  over  his  shoulders,  and,  in  spite  of  this  precaution,  it 
was  spotted  with  large  brown  speckles.  We  learned  that  he  had 
children  who  were  dark,  like  the  other  natives,  and  that  his  parents 
were  the  same. 

“ In  the  tattooing  of  the  natives  there  was  considerable  variety,  at 
least  in  the  parts  of  the  body  to  w hich  it  was  applied.  All  had  the 
arms  tattooed  more  or  less.  The  sides,  from  the  arm-pits  to  the 
waist,  were  also  marked.  Some  had  lines  across  the  l>ack,  and  on 
the  abdomen,  and,  in  many,  the  loins  and  thighs  were  tattooed  nearly 
down  to  the  knee.  The  markings  were  either  in  straight  lines,  or  in 
zigzag,  or  in  curved  figures  about  an  inch  or  two  long,  which  the 
natives  told  us  were  intended  to  represent  pigeons  (lupe). 

“ For  dress,  the  men  wore  three  kinds  of  mats,  all  braided  from  slips 
of  the  pandanus-leaf.  The  first  was  the  maro  (or  malo)  which  has 
been  already  described.  The  second  was  a girdle  of  thick  fringe, 
from  six  inches  to  a foot  in  breadth,  tied  about  the  loins,  so  as 
partially  to  conceal  the  maro.  This  they  called  takai.  The  third 
kind  were  mats  three  or  four  feet  wide,  and  five  or  six  long,  which 
were  wrapped  about  the  body,  so  as  to  cover  it  from  the  waist  to  the 
ancle.  The  mats  were  dyed,  on  the  outside,  in  red,  yellow,  and  black 
colors,  disposed  in  sqnares,  diamonds,  and  other  figures,  so  as  to  have 
a very  pretty  effect.  They  appeared  to  be  reserved  for  state  occasions, 
as  the  only  person  who  wore  one  was  the  old  chief,  but  many  were 
brought  off  for  sale. 

“Their  ornaments  were  not  very  numerous.  They  all  had  the  lower 
rim  of  the  ear  pierced,  and  the  aperture  distended  to  the  size  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Around  the  rim  thus  separated,  they  had  half  a 
dozen  little  rings  of  tortoise-shell,  so  neatly  made  that  it  was  difficult 
to  discern  the  point  of  juncture  where  the  ring  was  opened  when 
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taken  from  the  ear.  Some  had  mother-of-pearl  and  other  shells 
suspended  from  the  neck,  and  every  one  had  a cocoa-nut  leaflet  also 
tied  around  the  neck,  which  we  supposed  might  be  a sign  of  amity  ; 
for  in  approaching  the  ship,  they  seemed  anxious  to  keep  it  in  view. 

“ Among  our  visiters  in  the  canoes  was  one  woman,  who  refused  to 
come  on  board.  She  was  of  the  medium  size,  with  a rather  pretty 
face,  and  a pleasing  expression  of  countenauce.  She  wore  a very 
long  and  thick  cincture,  made  of  slips  of  pandanus-leaf  fastened  to  a 
cord.  It  might  tie  called  a girdle  of  fringe  two  feet  in  width ; and  its 
appearance  was  that  of  a dense  mass  of  straw  tied  about  the  body, 
covering  it  from  the  breast  to  the  knees.  The  native  name  for  this 
dress  was  fou.  What  chiefly  surprised  us  was,  to  observe  that  she 
was  tattooed,  like  the  men,  on  her  arms  and  sides.  In  this  respect, 
also,  these  people  differ  from  the  other  Polynesian  tribes,  among 
whom  the  women  are  tattooed  very  slightly,  if  at  all. 

“ Our  first  question  to  the  natives  was  about  the  name  of  their  island, 
which  we  found  to  be  Nukufetau.  They  were  well  acquainted  with 
Ellice’s  Cluster  (Funafuti);  indeed,  one  of  them  declared  himself  to 
be  the  son  of  a chief  on  that  island.  The  island  to  the  northeast  was 
also  known  to  them,  and  called  Vaitupu.*  We  asked  them  if  these 
were  all  the  lands  with  which  they  were  acquainted,  when,  to  our 
surprise,  they  pointed  to  the  east,  and  said  that  beyond  Vaitupu  there 
were  three  islands,  Oatafu,  Nukunono,  and  Fakaafo.  I inquired  if 
this  was  all,  and  they  added,  with  some  hesitation,  the  name  of 
Orosenga,  the  smallest  of  tho  Navigators;  but  they  knew  of  no  other 
island  of  this  group,  nor  even  of  the  general  term  Samoa,  f They 
appeared  to  recognise  the  words  Tongatabu  and  Hajuii,  and  their 
acquaintance  with  Rotuma  was  shown  in  an  accidental  manner. 
Some  bananas  were  hanging  at  the  stern  of  the  ship,  which  one  of 
them  begged  for,  calling  them  futi  o Rotuma,  bananas  of  Rotuma. 


• This  name  wns  originally  spelled  by  us  Oaiiupu , which  was  probably  a mistake  for 
’0  (or  ko)  Wail’tpu,  the  r and  w being  interchangeable  in  this,  ns  in  all  the  other  Poly- 
nesian dialects.  We  beard  the  name  pronounced  only  once,  and  that  in  the  midst  of 
much  noise  and  confusion.  Dillon,  who  hoard  of  this  island  at  Rotuma,  write*  the  name 
Vytlunbo , and  Cook  gives,  in  the  list  of  islands  received  from  the  natives  of  Tonga,  one 
called  Vijlooboo,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  same.  The  name  means  “ growing  water,” 
and  has,  perhaps,  reference  to  the  wells  or  pits  of  fresh  water,  which  are  so  irn[»ortujjt  on 
these  coral  islets. 

t It  did  not  occur  to  us  to  use  the  name  Stmtiki  (for  Sr/wm),  which  they  would 
perhaps  have  recognised. 
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At  Fakaafo  we  were  told  of  an  island  existing  somewhere,  called 
Pukapuka  ; — these  people  recognised  the  name  at  once,  and  assured 
me  that  it  was  an  island  well  inhabited.*  This  was  the  only  name 
mentioned  by  them  which  we  were  not  able  to  identify. 

“We  asked  who  was  the  god  of  the  island,  and  where  he  lived. 
They  told  us  that  his  name,  was  Foikipe,  and  that  he  resided  on 
shore.  We  asked  if  Tui-Tokelau  also  lived  there,  and  they  replied 
immediately  in  the  negative,  saying  that  he  was  the  god  of  Fakaafo. 
When  the  name  of  Tangaloa,  the  great  divinity  of  Polynesia,  was 
pronounced,  they  appeared  to  be  both  surprised  aud  annoyed ; at 
last,  one  of  them  said  that  Tangaloa  was  a god  tabu  to  their  country, 
and  refused  to  speak  further  about  him. 

“They  informed  us  that  ten  vessels  had  visited  their  island,  and 
added  that  a ship  of  mivi  people  had  lately  spent  some  days  about 
the  islaud  in  fishing.  As  the  term  trim  is  that  applied  by  the  New 
Zealanders  to  the  French  (from  their  word  of  affirmationf),  we 
thought  it  probable  that  the  case  might  be  the  same  for  these  islands. 
It  is  known  that  French  whaling-vessels  resort  chiefly  to  this  part  of 
the  Pacific  for  their  cargoes. 

“The  only  eatables  which  the  natives  had  with  them  were  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  the  fruits  of  the  pandanus.  But  they  assured  us  that  taro 
(Arum  esculentum)  grew  on  shore,  and  also  a much  larger  root,  called 
pu/aka  (probably  Arum  macrorhizum).  Later  in  the  day,  a root  of 
taro  was  brought  olT  to  us,  proving  the  correctness  of  their  assertion; 
otherwise  we  might  reasonably  have  doubted  whether  a plant,  which 
requires,  above  all  others,  a rich  muddy  soil  and  fresh  water,  could 
bo  produced  on  one  of  these  low  rocky  islets.  Yams  and  bananas 
they  knew  by  name,  but  had  none ; of  pigs,  they  said  there  was 
abundance  on  the  island  of  Vaitupu, — but  they  had  no  knowledge  of 
fowls. 

“ As  we  sailed  by  one  of  the  islets,  a considerable  town  was  seen 
on  shore,  situated  on  an  open  space  between  the  trees  aud  the 

* There  is  an  island  of  tins  name  in  the  Paumotu  archipelago.  It  is  hardly  probable, 
however,  that  it  can  be  the  one  referred  to, 

f This  mode  of  designation,  though  it  may  appear  whimsical  at  first,  is  yet  that  w hich 
was  adopted,  in  former  times,  by  the  French  themselves,  as  appears  in  the  appellations 
of  Lanpur  tic  out  and  Langue  (Toe  given  to  the  northern  and  southern  divisions  of  their 
country,  and  marking  the  difference  of  dialect  between  them.  It  is  not  very  flattering  to 
our  national  pride  to  know  that  the  Americans,  as  well  as  the  English,  are  distinguished, 
in  some  of  the  islands,  by  a name  derived  from  their  most  common  imprecation. 
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beach.  As  well  as  could  be  judged  from  a distant  view,  the  houses 
were  large,  but  of  rude  construction.  The  natives  frequently  pointed 
on  shore,  and  urged  us  to  accompany  them  to  their  village.  As  an 
opening  was  seen  into  the  lagoon,  an  officer  was  sent  in  a boat  to 
examine  it  On  his  return,  he  was  accompanied  by  an  old  chief, 
who  introduced  himself,  in  plain  terms,  as  the  god  of  the  island.  He 
was  a large,  stout  man,  apparently  about  fifty,  with  good,  prominent 
features,  and  short  hair  nicely  brushed  and  oiled.  His  legs  were 
much  swollen  with  the  elephantiasis.  Besides  the  maro  and  girdle, 
he  wore  a large  colored  mat  around  his  waist.  His  body  was 
anointed  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  his  whole  appearance  showed  that 
he  had  come  on  a visit  of  state.  He  informed  us  that  his  proper  name 
was  Faikatea,  but  that  he  was  also  the  veritable  Foilape,  the  great 
deity  of  the  island.  After  remaining  a few  minutes,  and  receiving 
some  presents,  he  pointed  to  the  sun,  and  explained  that  he  must  take 
his  leave,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  island  before  night.  He  also  urged 
us  to  accompany  him,  but  finding  us  not  disposed  to  accept  the 
invitation,  he  put  off  in  his  canoe,  and  was  followed,  at  little  intervals, 
by  the  rest  of  the  natives.  Many  of  us  were  struck  with  the  extra- 
ordinary likeness  which  this  personage  bore  to  the  head  chief  of 
Fakaafo;  it  was  so  plain,  that,  taken  in  connexion  with  other  circum- 
stances, the  opinion  of  a family  relationship  between  the  two  sove- 
reigns seems  not  unreasonable. 

“ We  cannot  be  expected  to  form  any  very  near  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  on  the  island.  We  presume  it  to  be  pretty  densely 
peopled.  The  village  which  we  passed  was  quite  large,  and  houses 
were  observed  on  most  of  the  islets.  Perhaps  forty  canoes  visited  the 
ship  during  the  day,  having  about  two  hundred  persons  on  board,  all 
of  whom,  with  one  exception,  were  grown  men ; so  that  we  are  justi- 
fied in  assigning  at  least  a thousand  inhabitants  to  the  island. 

“ The  resemblance,  or  more  properly,  the  identity  of  the  dialect  of 
these  natives  with  that  of  the  Union  islanders,  leaves  little  room  to 
doubt  that  one  was  derived  from  the  other;  and  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  Fakaafo  had  no  knowledge  of  these  islands,  while  on  the 
contrary  their  own  group  is  well  known  to  those  of  Vaitupu,  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  former  was  the  source  of  population  to  the  latter. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Union  islanders  them- 
selves may  have  been  a colony  from  Orosenga,  in  the  Samoan 
Group.” 

To  the  foregoing,  which  was  written  immediately  after  leaving  the 
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islands,  nothing  need  be  added  here  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
natives.  But  some  evidence  has  since  been  found,  showing  that  the 
supposition  which  attributed  the  darker  complexion  and  more  abun- 
dant beard  of  the  natives  of  Vaitupu  to  a mixture  with  the  Melanesian 
tribes  in  their  vicinity,  was  well-founded.  Quiros,  who  visited  the 
island  of  Taumaco  in  the  year  1610,  took  from  them  a slave,  a native 
of  the  island  of  Chicayana,  which  lies  four  days’  sail  from  Taumaco, 
and  carried  him  to  Lima.  From  him,  when  he  had  learned  to  con- 
verse in  Spanish,  Quiros  obtained  much  information  concerning  the 
islands  in  the  neighborhood  of  Taumaco.  Among  others  he  heard  of 
Guaylopo,  an  island  which  Pedro  said  was  larger  than  Chicayana. 
He  described  it  as  lying  two  days'  sail  from  the  latter  island,  and  three 
from  Taumaco.  The  women  there  wore  a veil  of  blue  or  black  called 
foafoa.  A large  vessel  from  Guaylopo,  with  more  than  fifty  persons 
in  it,  sailing  to  an  island  called  Mecayrayla  to  get  tortoise-shell,  of 
which  they  make  car-rings,  and  other  ornaments,  was  driven  out  of 
its  course  and  carried  backward  and  forward  till  all  but  ten  died. 
These  arrived  at  Taumaco.  They  were  white,  except  one  who  was  of 
a dark  color.  Likewise,  in  his  own  island  of  Chicayana,  Pedro  had 
seen  arrive  from  thence  a vessel  of  two  hulls  (i.  e.  a double  canoe) 
full  of  people  white  and  handsome.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Guaylopo  is  Vaitupu  (or  Ko  Waitupu). 
Besides  the  similarity  of  name,  we  have  the  fact  of  the  men  wearing 
ear-rings  of  tortoise-shell  (a  very  unusual  ornament  in  Polynesia),  and 
of  the  women  being  dressed  in  a veil  having  the  name  of  foafoa,  which 
is,  no  doubt,  the  long  fringe  of  pandauus-leaves  called  foil,  which  they 
wear  at  this  day.  The  circumstance  of  the  dark-colored  man  being 
in  the  canoe  with  the  nine  white  (i.  c.  light-colored)  people,  shows 
that  the  natives  of  Vaitupu  had  then  blacks  living  among  them.  It 
is  very  probable  that  they  were  slaves  obtained  in  their  wars  with  the 
neighboring  islands,  and  if  so,  they  would  probably  tie  introduced  by 
few  at  a time,  and  might  thus  produce  no  change  in  the  dialect  of  the 
group,  while,  by  intermarriage  with  the  natives,  they  might  never- 
theless give  rise  to  some  peculiarities  in  their  physical  characteristics, 
as  well  as  their  customs.  The  name  of  Mecayrayla,  the  island  to 
which  they  were  sailing,  may  be  a mistake  in  copying  or  printing 
from  Quiros’s  manuscript.  We  heard  the  natives  of  Funafuti  speak 
frequently  of  a place  called  Nuku-rairai,  or  Nuku-Uiilai,  which  we  at 

* Burney's  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  269. 
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one  time  look  to  be  an  islet  in  their  cluster,  and  at  another,  in  that  of 
Nukufetau, — but  it  may  have  been  a small  island,  which  we  did  not 
see,  at  a little  distance  from  both. 


GENERAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Besides  the  particular  facts  with  respect  to  each  group,  which  we 
have  adduced  in  support  of  our  opinions  concerning  the  migrations 
of  the  natives,  there  are  others  of  a more  general  character,  which 
may  serve  to  illustrate  and  confirm  these  conclusions.  Those  which 
we  shall  notice  here  are  the  names  of  the  months,  those  of  the  prin- 
cipal winds,  and  the  numerals. 

MONTHS. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  months  in  the  three  most  im- 
portant groups  of  Polynesia : 


SAXOAN. 

TAHITIAN. 

HAWAIIAN. 

Fa'anfu , . . 

Fa'U’fl/lU,  * . 

Matahi,  , , 

February. 

I*,  ...  . 

$ Pipiri,  > 
( Tluioa,  j 

2 he/Oy  . . . 

March. 

Aununu f . . 

Aununu,  . . 

7'nelua,  . . 

April. 

Locmanv,  . 

Aponpa , . . 

Nona,  . . . 

Mny. 

Pu/ain-nnta,  . 

Paroro./nua , . 

IVr/o,  . . . 

June. 

Ptdolo-muliy  . 

Parvro-muri,  . 

Jtiiiy  . . . 

July. 

Muhfd,  . . 

{ Muriaha,  ) 
( 21mm,  \ 

T<uwna,  . . 

August. 

Ixduayn , . . 

Jfiaia,  . . , 

Ifinaui-dctle, 

September. 

Taumtifa-mua, 

Terna , . . . 

Tamuhor-mna, 

October. 

'Ihumafa-muli, 

Dvri,  . . . 

Tiimahoe-hopr, 

November. 

Ututua-rnua, 

Thai,  . . . 

Itua , . . . 

December. 

Ikuva'a-muUy 

Anut'hu,  . . 

We/eku,  . . 

January. 

The  Samoans  and  Hawaiians  have  only  twelve  months  in  their 
year;  the  Tahitians  reckon  thirteen.  Mr.  Ellis,  however,  (Polyne- 
sian Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  79),  informs  us  that  their  calculations  were 
not  very  exact,  and  that  they  omitted  or  added  the  additional  month, 
according  as  the  length  of  the  year  seemed  to  require.  In  general, 
very  little  attention  is  paid  by  the  South  Sea  islanders  to  the  division 
of  time,  and  as  we  draw  nearer  to  the  equator,  this  little  diminishes. 
Thus  at  Rotuma  they  have  a year  of  six  months,  and  when  this  is 
completed  they  begin  to  number  over  again  ; while  at  the  Kingsmill 
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Islands,  which  lie  exactly  under  the  line,  the  months  had  no  name, 
but  were  merely  numbered  first,  second,  third,  and  so  on  up  to  ten, 
when  they  recommenced, — thus  losing  every  distinction  of  seasons  or 
years. 

A comparison  of  the  foregoing  lists  will  show  that  the  Tahitians 
derived  their  names  for  the  months  from  the  Samoans,  and  the  Ha- 
waiians  from  the  Tahitians.  Afu,  in  Samoa,  means  “ perspiration," 
and  faa-afu  must  therefore  mean  “ causing  to  perspire,"  a name  suffi- 
ciently applicable  to  their  February,  which  answers  to  our  August 
In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  however,  whether  because  the  meaning  in 
that  hemisphere  was  no  longer  suitable,  or  for  some  other  reason,  it 
was  changed  to  MataUi,  or  the  Pleiades,  by  whose  rising  the  nativos 
of  Polynesia  determine  the  commencement  of  their  year.  Between 
Faaahu  and  Aununu,  Mr.  Ellis  gives  two  names,  Pipiri  and  Taaoa, 
but  it  would  appear  that  the  latter  is  the  intercalary  month,  which 
is  inserted  or  omitted  at  pleasure.  Forster,  in  his  list,  makes  it 
answer  to  August,  which  accords  with  the  Hawaiian  Taaona, — no 
doubt  the  same  word. 

Palolo,  in  Samoan,  is  the  name  of  a kind  of  sea-worm  which  makes 
its  appearance  in  shoals  in  the  reefs,  at  a certain  period  of  the  year, 
and  is  esteemed  a great  delicacy  by  the  natives.  This  worm  is  not 
known  at  the  Society  Islands,  but  the  name  is  still  retained,  with  no 
meaning  whatever  attached  to  it, — a striking  evidence  of  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  Tahitians  from  Samoa.*  The  word  Muriaha  in  Tahitian 
is  an  alteration  of  Murihd,  which  was  in  use  when  Forster  was  at 
Tahiti ; this  has  been  caused  by  the  custom  of  It  pi,  for  which  see 
the  Comparative  Grammar,  { 81.  In  the  Hawaiian  we  oltserve  a 
number  of  corruptions.  Weltku  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  Tahitian 
Avarehu  ; Tamahoe  is  probably  from  the  Samoan  Taumafa,  and  pos- 


• There  is  some  obscurity  with  respect  to  the  use  of  this  term  in  So  moan.  The  two 
months  called  Palolo-mua  and  Palolo,muli,  arc  June  and  July,  but  the  animal  does  not 
make  its  appearance  till  October  and  November.  In  the  Fcejee  Islands,  where  it  is  also 
found,  the  last.namod  months  are  called  MbaloloJailai  and  Nbalo/o-leeu,  or,  little  and 
great  Mhalolo,  It  scctns  probable  that  at  a former  period  the  name  Palolo  was  applied 
in  Samoan  to  these  mouths,  and  that  for  some  unknown  reason,  perhaps  connected  with 
their  superstitions,  the  term  was  shifted  to  another  part  of  the  year,  and  its  place  supplied 
by  taumafa » which  means  to  eat,  in  the  language  appropriated  to  chiefs.  This  must 
have  happened  before  the  departure  of  the  Tahitian  colonists.  For  a description  of  the 
Mbalolo,  and  the  ceremonies  which  take  place  on  its  appearance  at  lire  Feejee  Islands, 
sec  page  67. 
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sibly  Itua  (or  Ituwa)  for  Utuvaa.  These  changes  are  of  a kind 
unusual  in  the  Polynesian  dialects,  and  are  an  evidence  of  what 
many  circumstances  would  lead  us  to  suspect, — that  the  first  settlers 
of  Hawaii  were  people  of  low  rank,  and  imperfectly  versed  in  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  are  usually  left,  in  these  islands,  to  the 
chiefs  and  priests. 


WINDS. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  term  tonga  as  ap- 
plied in  the  Samoan,  New  Zealand,* * * §  llarotongan,  Tahitian  (toa),  and 
Hawaiian  (tma),  to  the  south  wind.  It  must,  of  course,  have  been 
derived  from  the  first-named  group,  which  is  the  only  one  that  lies  to 
the  north  of  the  island  (Tonga)  from  which  the  wind  is  named. 

Another  word  which  requires  to  be  noticed  is  tokelau,  (in  Samoan, 
to’elau,  in  Rarotongan,  tokerau,  in  Tahitian,  to’ trail,  in  Nukuhivan, 
tokoau,  and  in  Hawaiian  to'olau.)  In  Samoan  and  Tongan  this  word 
signifies  the  east  or  southeast  trades ; in  Tahitian  and  Rarotongan  it 
is  the  northwest  monsoon;  in  Nukuhivan  it  is  the  north  wind;  and 
in  Hawaiian  it  is  the  name  given  to  the  north  or  northeast  side  of  an 
island,  opposite  to  Iona,  or  the  southwest.  The  secret  of  these  changes 
of  meaning  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  concluding  syllable  lau, 
which  is  presumed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Malaisian  word  lout. 
meaniug  sea.  Throughout  the  countries  occupied  by  this  race,  we 
find  this  term  applied  to  the  wind,  or  the  point  of  the  compass,  in  the 
direction  of  the  open  sea.  Thus  in  Malay,  laut,  by  itself,  is  used  for 
llie  northwest  wiud,f  that  being  the  wind  which,  at  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca,  blows  from  the  open  sea,  or  across  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
Timor  in  Malay,  signifies  east,  and  timor-laut,  northeast, — the  wind 
from  this  direction  coming  down  the  China  Sea.  In  the  island  of 
Celebes  it  is  curious  that  the  Bugis,  who  lire  on  the  east  side,  have 
for  the  word  east  alao,  and  the  Macassars,  who  inhabit  the  west  coast, 
have  a similar  word,  ilao,  for  the  west  $ In  the  Philippines,  balas 
signifies  northeast  wind,  and  balac-laot,  northwest,) — that  being  the 
wind  from  the  North  Pacific.  In  all  these  cases,  the  proper  transla- 

* In  Professor  Lee's  Vocabulary,  tonga  is  given,  by  mistake,  as  the  word  for  east- 
wind. 

f Ricnzi,  Oceanic,  vol.  i.  p,  93. 

X Crawford's  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  ii.  p.  127. 

§ Humboldt  on  the  Kawi,  vol.  ii.  p.  250. 
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lion  would  evidently  be  “ sea-wind,”  and  this  is,  no  doubt,  the  true 
meaning  of  tokelau.  At  the  Navigator  and  Tonga  Islands,  the  open 
sea  lies  to  the  east;  at  Tahiti,  it  is  to  the  northwest;  at  the  Mar- 
quesas to  the  north,  and  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  natives  had 
traditions  of  the  existence  of  islands  to  the  southeast,  south,  and  south- 
west; they  therefore  gave  the  name  of  loolau  to  the  opposite  portion 
of  the  horizon.  The  first  ;>art  of  the  word,  take  or  toe,  in  most  of  the 
Polynesian  dialects,  signifies  cold  or  chilling.  In  New  Zealand  hau- 
toke,  “ cold  air,”  is  winter.  Tokc-lau  may  therefore  be  rendered 
“coolness  from  the  sea,”  an  expression  which  applies  very  well  to 
this  wind  at  all  the  islands. 

Malangai  seems  to  be  the  proper  name  for  the  trade-wind.  This 
is  its  signification  in  Rarotongan,  Mangarevan,  Tahitian,  and  Ha- 
waiian. In  the  first  two  it  becomes  murangai,  and  in  the  last  ma- 
lanai.  The  Tahitian  had  formerly  maraai,  which  has  been  changed 
to  maraamu  by  a singular*  principle,  for  which  see  the  Grammar, 
J 81.  In  Samoan  and  Tongan  this  word  is  not  used,  its  place  being 
supplied  by  tokelau.  In  New  Zealand,  where  there  aro  no  trades,  it 
is  still  applied  to  the  wind  from  the  east. 

NUMERALS. 

A peculiarity  of  some  of  the  numerals  in  the  eastern  dialects  of 
Polynesia  supplies  us  with  a strong  confirmation  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed respecting  the  emigration  of  the  Hawaiians  from  Tahiti,  by 
way  of  Nukuhiva.  By  referring  to  the  Grammar,  i 31,  it  will  lie 
seen  that  several  of  the  higher  numbers,  such  as  tekau,  rau,  mano, 
which  properly  signify,  ten,  hundred,  thousand,  have  acquired,  in  the 
Tahitian,  Rarotongan,  and  Mangarevan,  the  meaning  of  twenty,  tiro 
hundred,  two  thousand.  The  probable  origin  of  this  change  is  there 
explained,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  In  Hawaiian  all  these 
words  are  again  doubled,  and  stand  for  forty,  four  hundred,  and  four 
thousand.  Tauna  is  the  unit  of  this  quaternary  system,  and  may  be 
rendered  one  quadruple,  using  this  term  in  a corresponding  sense  to 
couple.  At  the  Marquesas  there  are  different  methods  for  the  two 
clusters  which  compose  that  group.  In  tho  southern  or  Tahuatan 
cluster,  in  counting  large  objects  they  begin  with  tahi,  one,  and  thence 
proceed  to  onohuu,  ten,  takau,  twenty ; au,  two  hundred,  &c.  For 
small  objects,  as  fish  and  most  kinds  of  fruit,  they  begin  with  tauna, 
a couple,  whence  takau,  ten  couples,  au,  one  hundred  couples,  See., — 
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being  in  fact  the  same  as  the  former,  with  the  omission  of  onohm. 
For  breadfruit  they  reckon  by  pona  (knots),  of  four  each,  in  which 
case  takau  stands  for  ten  ponas  (i.  e.  forty,  as  in  Hawaiian) ; an  should 
properly  bo  one  hundred  ponas,  but  for  some  unknown  reason  they 
have  inserted  a term  tauau  for  this  number,  and  use  au  to  express 
two  tauaus,  i.  e.  eight  hundred  ponas  ; mono  is  ten  aus  or  eight  thou- 
sand ponas.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  how  far  they  have  departed 
from  the  original  decimal  system.  In  the  northern  or  Nukuhivan 
cluster,  in  counting  all  objects,  large  or  small,  except  breadfruit,  they 
begin  with  tahi,  one,  and  proceed  to  onohuu,  ten, — takau,  (or,  accord- 
ing to  some,  tikau,)  twenty,  tan  fa  (or  tohd),  forty,  au,  four  hundred, 
mono,  four  thousand,  &c.  For  breadfruit,  they  use  the  pona,  or 
" knot,”  and  reckon  taufd,  ten  knots,  au,  one  hundred  knots,  &.c 
The  Hawaiian  system  has  evidently  been  formed  by  combining  both 
of  the  Marquesan  methods.  It  takes  the  tauna  or  pair  of  the  Tahu- 
atan,  doubles  its  value,  and  makes  it  the  basis  of  enumeration,  like 
the  pona  used  for  breadfruit.  Ta’au  (for  takau),  signifies  ten  tauna, 
or  forty,  and  is  used  in  counting  fish,  while  tanahei,  answering  to 
tiiufti,  is  used  for  the  same  number  in  counting  other  objects,  and 
above  this,  all  the  numbers  are  the  same  as  in  Nukuhivan. 

The  Nukuhivan  numerals  also  afford  some  evidence  of  their  deriva- 
tion from  the  Tongan.  The  word  for  ten,  onohuu,  is  the  form  which 
the  Tongan  ongofulu  would  take  in  this  dialect.  Tikau,  used  at 
Nukuhiva  instead  of  the  Tahuatan  takau,  is  probably  a corruption 
of  the  Tongan  tekau.  Langsdorf,  who  was  at  Nukuhiva  with  Kru- 
senstern,  in  1804,  gives  for  ten,  ongofulu, — for  twenty,  itua-fu/u, — for 
thirty,  totu-ongofuhi, — for  one  hundred,  lehau, — and  for  one  thousand, 
afei.  These  are  so  near  the  Tongan  terms  that,  but  for  the  acknow- 
ledged accuracy  of  that  writer,  we  might  suspect  them  to  have  been 
derived  from  a native  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  and  inserted  in  the 
Marquesan  vocabulary  by  mistake.  The  use  of  the  / is  also  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  for  though  the  Nukuhivans  sometimes 
employ  this  sound  (or  that  of  r),  yet  Langsdorf  gives  no  other  example 
of  it  in  his  list  of  words.  It  is  possible  that  Cabri,  the  French  sailor, 
from  whom  he  derived  much  of  his  information,  had  previously  been 
at  Tonga,  and  acquired  the  numerals  of  that  dialect;  and  finding 
them  so  nearly  like  those  of  the  Nukuhivan  as  to  be  readily  under- 
stood there,  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  change  them. 

44 
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VITI  AND  TONGA. 

From  the  description  which  has  been  given  of  the  natives  of  the 
Feejee  Group,  it  is  evident  that  they  cannot  properly  be  ranked  with 
either  of  the  two  neighboring  races,  although  they  approach  nearest 
to  that  which  inhabits  the  islands  to  the  west  of  them.  In  color,  they 
are  neither  yellow  nor  black,  but  a medium  between  the  two,  a sort 
of  reddish  brown.  Their  hair  is  neither  woolly  nor  straight,  but  long 
and  frizzled.  In  form  and  feature  they  hold  the  same  undecided 
position,  and  however  it  may  be  in  reality,  in  appearance  they  cannot 
be  better  described  than  os  a mulatto  tribe,  such  as  would  be  produced 
by  a union  of  Melanesians  and  Polynesians. 

In  character,  they  seem  to  havo  inherited  the  intellect,  quick, 
apprehensive,  and  ingenious,  of  the  latter,  with  the  ferocity,  sus- 
picion, and  dissimulation  of  the  former;  and  they  have  one  advantage 
over  both,  in  uniting  the  arts  proper  to  each.  Like  the  blacks,  they 
use  the  bow  in  war,  and  manufacture  pottery ; while  they  understand 
and  practise  the  Polynesian  methods  of  making  paper-cloth,  culti- 
vating taro,  preparing  kava,  tattooing,  &c. 

The  composition  of  the  language  not  only  supports  the  opinion  of 
their  hybrid  origin,  but  can  in  no  other  way  be  explained.  Four 
fifths  of  the  words  arc  unlike  those  of  any  other  idiom  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.*  The  other  fifth,  with  most  of  the  grammatical 
peculiarities,  are  Polynesian.  But  of  these  words,  many  are  so  altered, 
according  to  certain  rules,  that  no  native  of  Polynesia  could  pro- 
nounce them.  Thus  the  p is  almost  always  changed  to  the  double 


consonant  mb,  as — 

VITIAN.  I'OI.Y  Axanis. 

mba pa fence. 

mbatvio, ptrfblo,  . ....  a kind  of  sea-worm. 

tambu , .....  bipu, sacred. 

tumbu , .....  tupu , ......  to  grow. 

mburo'tu, pulbtu,  .....  Elysium. 

The  t frequently  becomes  nd,  as — 

ndato , taro,  ......  arum. 

ndaliga,  .....  taliga,  .....  the  ear. 

ndondonu , ....  totonu, straight. 

nduna , .....  tuna,  .....  eel. 


• It  must  be  remembered  that  we  have  no  grammar  or  extensive  vocabulary  of  any 
proper  Melanesian  language. 
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The  k sometimes  becomes  as — 


VITIAN.  POLYNESIAN. 

t catjga, vuka,  .....  canoe. 

pgek, kelt, . earth*  clay. 

pgurigu, kuku,  .....  to  grasp,  hold. 

The  r (or  /)  is  sometimes  changed  to  ndr  (properly  nr);  as — 

arutra, ala, awake. 

ndravu , .....  lefu, aahea. 

ndrau , tau leaf. 


Besides  the  words  so  altered,  a far  greater  number  of  Polynesian 
terms  nre  found  in  the  Vitian  perfectly  pure,  and  many  of  these  are 
such  as  signify  the  commonest  objects;  while  they  are  strangely 
intermixed  with  other  words  not  found  in  any  language  of  the  Malay 
family.  Thus  the  word  for  father  is  Polynesian,  and  that  for  son  is 
not ; eye , ear,  land,  water,  house , to  steep,  to  die,  are  all  expressed  by 
terms  of  Polynesian  origin;  while  tooth,  tongue,  sea,Jire,  cloth,  to  eat, 
to  go,  are  from  some  other  source. 

That  the  inhabitants  of  this  group  are  a race  of  mixed  origin,  was 
a conclusion  to  which  we  arrived  while  on  the  spot.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  some  time  after  our  return,  while  engaged  in  examining 
and  comparing  the  dialects  and  traditions  of  the  Oceanic  tribes,  that 
an  opinion  was  formed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  intermixture 
may  have  taken  place.  As  this  opinion  is  a novel  one,  and  may,  at 
first  sight,  seem  improbable,  it  will  be  proper  to  state,  in  their  order, 
the  observations  which  led  to  its  adoption. 

1.  In  drawing  up  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Polynesian 
dialects,  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  numerous 
instances  in  which  the  Tongan  departed  from  the  rules  which  govern 
the  rest,  to  agree  with  the  Vitian.  Some  of  these  have  been  noted 
in  the  Grammar,  ))  11,  56.  A few  of  the  most  striking  may  be 
mentioned  here.  The  Polynesian  dialects,  in  general,  have  several 
suffixes,  terminating  mostly  in  ina  and  ia,  which  are  joined  to  verbs 
to  form  the  passive.  The  Vitian  has  the  same  particles,  but  used  for 
a different  purpose,  viz. : to  mark  the  transitive  state  of  a verb.  The 
Tongan,  in  this,  agrees  for  the  most  part  with  the  latter.  Again,  the 
regular  Polynesian  article  is  te  (or  in  Samoan  le,  which  is  probably  a 
modern  form).  That  the  Tongan  once  had  this  article  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  still  found  joined  to  some  of  the  numerals,  as 
tekumi,  ten  (applied  to  fathoms),  pi.  yakumi,  tens;  teau,  hundred, 
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pi.  yeau,  hundreds.  In  the  general  speech,  however,  this  article  is 
no  longer  used,  its  place  being  supplied  by  the  Vitian  a.  As  regards 
pronunciation,  in  the  eastern  or  Lakcmba  dialect  of  tho  Vitian,  the  t 
before  i is  pronounced  like  tf  (cA),  or  like  ft  in  Christian.  It  is  the 
same  in  Tongan,  but  in  no  other  of  the  Polynesian  tongues.  Finally, 
there  is  a large  class  of  words  in  which  the  Vitian  uses  the  soft  th  (o) 
or  the  s,  and  the  Tongan,  which  wants  these  letters,  has  in  their  place 
an  A,  while  the  Samoan  and  all  the  Polynesian  dialects  have  nothing 


whatever;  as, 

VITIAN. 

T050AS. 

SAMOAN,  ETC. 

fake,  , . 

. hake, 

. . . akc,  o>,  . . 

upwards. 

fito,  . . . 

. hifo,  . 

. . . i/o,  .... 

downwards. 

vifa,  . . 

. Jiha , . 

. . . fia,  ... 

how  many  ? 

tama,  . * 

. httma , 

...  ama,  , . . 

. outrigger. 

vot'e,  . . . 

. Johe,  . 

. . . Joe,  . . . 

. pddlc. 

vea,  . . . 

. uha,  . 

... 

. rain. 

i 'ttkau,  . . 

. hakau. 

. . . akau,a\iu,  . 

. reef. 

mo£e,  . . 

. molte , 

• . . JTtOC , . . 

. to  sleep. 

salt i,  . . . 

. httltt,  . 

. . . ala , . . . 

. path. 

sui,  . . . 

. hut,  . 

. . . iri,  . . . 

. bone. 

These  instances  of  resemblance,  affecting  whole  classes  of  words, 
and  important  grammatical  characteristics,  cannot  be  explained  on 
the  supposition  of  an  ordinary  intercourse,  such  as  is  at  present  main- 
tained between  the  two  groups.  Nothing  but  an  intimate  connexion, 
and  some  intermixture,  would  have  availed  to  produce  such  an  effect. 

2.  In  bringing  together  the  materials  for  the  Polynesian  Lexicon, 
the  meaning  of  the  words  fiti  (or  rn'ti*)  and  tonga  became  apparent. 
The  first  means  properly  to  rise,  applied  to  the  sun.  The  second  is 
the  noun  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  ya,  to  the  verb  fo,  which  signi- 
fies to  set,  as  the  sun.  The  first  is  found  in  the  dialect  of  Fakaafo  as 
fiti,  in  Nukuhivan  as  fiti  or  Aifi,  in  Tahitian  and  Hawaiian  it  is  hiti, 
in  Rarotongan  ifi,  and  in  New  Zealand  rviti, — in  all  with  the  same 
meaning.  The  second  (to)  occurs  with  the  sense  of  to  set,  in  Tahi- 
tian, Rarotongan,  Paumotuan,  and  New  Zealand ; and  in  other 
dialects  it  has,  though  not  the  same,  somewhat  similar  meanings.  In 
Tahitian,  (which  omits  the  y,)  the  suffix  ya  becomes  a,  and  thus  we 
have,  in  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  Malt.  xxv.  27,  “ mat 
te  hitia  o te  ra  i te  tooa  o te  ra,”  “ from  the  east  to  the  west,” — literally, 


• The  Polynesian  / becomes  invariably  v in  Che  Vitian  language. 
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from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  (ab  orimte  ad  occi- 
dentem.)*  It  appears,  however,  that  in  the  first  expression  ( hitia ) 
the  suffiix  a is  not  necessary, — for  in  Matt.  viii.  11,  we  have  “mat  It 
hiti  oterae  te  tooa  o te  ra,”  “ from  the  east  and  the  west,” — literally, 
from  the  rise  of  the  sun,  &c.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  double 
o in  tooa  is  written  by  the  missionaries  to  distinguish  it  from  toa, 
south,  but  the  pronunciation  of  both  is  the  same,  and,  in  propriety, 
the  spelling  should  be  alike.  Restoring  therefore  the  latter  phrase  to 
what  it  would  be  in  Samoan,  or  in  the  original  form,  we  shall  have 
“ mai  te  Fin  o tela  ete  Toys  o te  la.''  B.ut  the  addition  “o  te  la"  is 
not  necessary  to  the  sense.  In  Hawaiian  hitina  alone  is  the  regular 
term  for  east. 

We  have,  therefore,  to  account  for  two  facts,  each  of  them  suffi- 
ciently strange ; first,  that  two  groups,  situated  four  hundred  miles 
apart,  and  inhabited  by  different  races,  should  bear  names  which  are 
plainly  correlative;  and  secondly,  that  these  names  should  be  the 
exact  opposite  to  what  their  meaning  would  seem  to  require, — the 
Tonga,  or  western  country,  lying  to  the  east,  and  the  Fiti,  or  eastern 
land,  to  the  west. 

3.  A remarkable  mythological  tradition,  given  by  Mariner,  as  pre- 
valent in  the  Tonga  Islands,  though  its  real  purport  appears  to  have 
been  forgotten  in  the  lapse  of  time,  affords  a clue  to  the  origin  and 
explanation  of  these  phenomena.  It  is,  in  substance,  as  follows : — 
Tangaloa  and  his  two  sons  dwelt  in  Bolotoo  (or,  more  correctly,  Bulbtu). 
He  commanded  them,  saying,  “Go  and  take  with  you  your  wives,  and 
dwell  in  the  world  at  Tonga;  divide  the  land  into  two  portions,  and 
drvell  separately  from  each  other."  They  departed  accordingly.  The 
name  of  the  eldest  was  Tubfi  (Tubou)\  that  of  the  youngest  Vaka- 
akau  uli,  who  was  an  exceedingly  wise  young  man,  and  first  formed 
axes  and  invented  beads  and  cloth  and  looking-glasses.  The  other 
acted  differently,  being  very  indolent,  sauntering  about  and  sleeping, 
and  envying  the  works  of  his  younger  brother.  His  evil  disposition 
led  him,  at  last,  to  waylay  his  brother  and  kill  him.  Thereupon 
Tangaloa  came  from  Bul6tu  with  great  auger,  and  after  rebuking  the 
murderer  for  his  crime,  called  together  the  family  of  his  younger  son, 
and  directed  them  to  launch  their  canoes,  and  sail  to  the  east  (ki 
tokelau,  toward  the  trade-wind),  to  the  great  land  there,  and  dwell 

* “ From  sunrise  until  sunset, 

All  earth  shall  hear  thy  fame.” 

Macaulay's  “ Prophecy  o)  Copy*.” 
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there.  “ You  shall  be  white,  as  your  mind  is  good;  you  shall  also  b© 
wise,  making  axes  and  all  kinds  of  valuable  things,  and  large  canoes. 
In  the  mean  time,  I will  tell  the  wind  to  blow  from  your  land  to 
Tonga,  so  that  you  shall  come  hither  to  trade,  but  your  elder  brother 
shall  not  go  to  you  with  his  bad  canoes.”  To  the  elder  brother  he 
said, — “ You  shall  be  black,  as  your  mind  is  bad,  and  you  shall  be 
destitute ; few  good  things  shall  you  have,  nor  shall  you  go  to  your 
brother's  land  to  trade  ”* 

The  natives  told  this  story  to  account  for  the  difference  in  color 
and  civilization,  between  themselves  and  their  European  visitors, 
considering  themselves  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  elder  brother, 
and  the  latter  of  the  younger.  Mariner  was  much  struck  with  its 
singularity,  and  suspected  that  it  was  of  modern  manufacture,  and  a 
corrupted  form  of  the  scriptural  account  of  Cain  and  Abel,  learned 
from  some  of  their  foreign  visitors;  but  he  says  “the  oldest  men 
affirmed  their  positive  belief  that  it  was  an  ancient  traditionary 
record,  and  that  it  was  founded  in  truth."  There  is  certainly  no 
intelligible  reason  why  they  should  have  attempted  to  deceive  him 
on  the  point  of  its  antiquity,  or  been  themselves  deceived.  But  if  it 
were  really  an  ancient  story,  it  could  not  have  referred  originally  to 
the  whites,  however  it  may  be  applied  to  them  at  present.  The 
probability  is,  as  before  observed,  that  it  is  an  ancient  mylhos,  under 
which  the  early  history  of  the  islanders  is  veiled,  though,  in  the 
passage  of  centuries,  the  real  parts  have  been  forgotten,  arid  the  story 
has  received,  of  late,  a new  application.  The  original  scene  is 
probably  on  the  Feejee  Group.  A party  of  Melanesians,  or  Papuans, 
(the  elder  brother)  arrive  first  at  this  group,  and  settle  principally  on 
the  extensive  alluvial  plain  which  stretches  along  the  eastern  coast 
of  Viti-kvu.  Afterwards  a second  company  of  emigrants,  of  the 
Polynesian  race,  perhaps  from  some  island  in  the  East  Indies,  called 
Bulotu,  make  their  appearance,  and  finding  the  western  coast  (a 
mountainous  and  comparatively  sterile  region)  unoccupied,  establish 
themselves  upon  it.  The  two  thus  divide  the  land  between  them, 
and  are  known  to  one  another  as  eastern  people  and  western  people, 


• Sis:  “ An  Account  of  the  Natives  of  the  Tonga  (stands,  compiled  by  J.  Martin,  M.  D., 
from  the  communications  of  William  Mariner.”  Constable's  Miscellany,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 IS 
and  Appendix,  p.  40,  where  it  is  given  in  the  original  Tongon. 
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or  V7/i  and  Tonga.*  After  several  generations,  the  blacks  (or  Viti), 
jealous  of  the  increasing  wealth  and  power  of  their  less  barbarous 
neighbors,  rise  upon,  and  partly  by  treachery,  partly  by  superior 
numbers,  succeed  in  overpowering  them.  Those  of  the  Tonga  who 
are  not  made  prisoners,  launch  their  canoes,  and  betake  themselves  to 
sea,  after  the  usual  custom  of  vanquished  tribes.  In  this  way  they 
reach  the  islands  of  the  Friendly  Group,  which  receive  from  them 
the  name  of  Tonga,  the  largest  (the  “great  land”)  being  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  tabu , or  sacred.  The  trade-wind  blows  directly  from 
this  group  towards  Viti,  and  the  natives  of  the  latter  group  never  visit 
the  Friendly  Islands,  except  in  Tonga  canoes,  by  which  alone  the 
intercourse  between  the  two  is  maintained.  The  consequences  of 
this  course  of  events  would  be  as  follows : 

1.  During  the  residence  of  the  two  races  on  the  same  group,  the 
close  connexion  which  would  necessarily  exist  between  them  could 
not  fail  to  have  some  influence  on  the  language  of  each ; of  which  we 
sec  the  traces  in  the  Tongan  dialect 

2.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  the 
Tonga  people  would  be  able  to  make  their  escape.  Those  who 
remained  would  be  reduced  to  captivity,  and  the  women  would 
become  the  wives  of  the  conquerors.  The  result  would  be  a people 
of  mixed  race  and  language,  in  both  of  which  the  Melanesian  element 
would  predominate.  Such  are  the  Feejceans  at  this  day. 

3.  The  words  viti  (or  Jiti)  and  tonga  would  no  longer  be  applicable 
as  regards  their  signification  of  east  and  west.  One  of  two  results 
would  necessarily  follow.  Either  the  words  would  cease  to  be 
employed  to  distinguish  the  two  tribes,  or  they  would  lose  their 
proper  and  original  meaning,  and  become  mere  appellatives  The 
latter,  as  might  be  expected,  has  occurred.  The  two  words  are 
unknown  in  the  Yitian  and  Tongan  languages,  except  as  the  names 
of  the  groups. f 

4.  The  Samoan  people  are  so  near  the  others,  and  maintain  so  con- 
stant a communication  with  them,  that  the  same  result  must  necessa- 
rily follow  in  their  dialect,  as  we  find  to  be  the  case.  Fiti  and  Tonga 
are  used  in  it  only  as  proper  names.  But  it  is  deserving  of  remark, 

* So  ia  the  English  Heptarchy,  Esses  and  Wessex,  Norfolk  and  Sullolk.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that,  at  the  present  day,  the  western  coast  of  Viti.levu  is  known  by  the  general 
name  of  /£«,  a word  which  properly  means  We,  and  hence  (like  the  Polynesian  tala) 
[reward  and  westward. 

t The  word  Borman  is  a striking  example  of  a similar  change  of  meaning. 
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that  in  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  dialects  derived  from  the  Samoan, 
as  before  stated,  these  words  exist ; consequently  the  people  speaking 
those  dialects,  (the  Tahitians,  New  Zealanders,  Nukuhivans,  &c.,) 
must  have  emigrated  before  the  words  became  obsolete  in  Samoan, — 
consequently  before  the  Tongaus  had  been  long  settled  in  the  group 
which  they  now  occupy. 

S.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  several  times  remarked,  that 
tonga  in  Samoan  signifies,  at  present,  the  south  (or  Tonga)  wind, — 
and  the  word  has  the  same  meaning  in  the  Tahitian,  New  Zealand, 
Rarotongan,  &c.  Consequently,  the  emigration  by  which  these 
islands  were  peopled  must  have  taken  place  after  the  Friendly 
Islands  were  occupied  by  the  Tonga  people.* 

In  the  last  two  paragraphs  are  given  the  reasons  for  supposing  that 
Tahiti  (and  perhaps  Nukuhiva  and  New  Zealand)  were  peopled 
shortly  after  the  flight  of  the  Tonga  people  from  Viti  and  their  settle- 
ment in  their  present  scat.  This  deduction  calls  to  mind  the  infor- 
mation which  we  received  from  the  missionaries  at  the  Samoan 
Islands,  that,  on  some  of  the  hills  iu  the  interior,  were  extensive  walls, 
bearing  the  marks  of  great  antiquity.  The  traditionary  account 
which  the  natives  gave  of  them  was  that  they  were  fortifications 
erected  during  a war  between  their  ancestors  and  the  Tonga  people. 
It  certainly  is  not  unlikely  that  this  war  resulted  from  the  settlement 
of  the  latter  in  the  Friendly  Islands.  These  islands  are  at  no  great 
distance  from  Samoa,  and  may  have  been  shortly  before  colonized 
from  thence,  and  considered  as  dependencies.  A fleet  of  large  canoes, 
such  as  are  used  by  the  Tonga  and  Viti  people,  suddenly  arrives, 
bringing  an  army  of  fugitive,  hut  brave  and  experienced  warriors, 
desperate  from  their  recent  losses.  The  Samoan  colonists,  surprised 
and  unused  to  war,  are  conquered  without  difliculty.  Some  of  them 
seek  refuge  in  the  mother  country,  and  the  natural  consequence 
ensues, — a furious  contest  between  the  Samoans  and  the  intruders  in 
the  Friendly  Islands.  The  latter,  though  probably  inferior  in  num- 
bers, would  be  (as  they  still  are)  far  better  navigators  and  more  skilful 
warriors  than  their  northern  neighbors.  They  would  naturally  be 
tho  assailants,  and  might,  at  first,  commit  great  ravages,  and  perhaps, 
partially  conquer  some  of  the  hostile  islands.  Many  of  the  vanquished 

* Thus  we  can  account  for  the  singular  circumstance  that  ton  in  Tahitian,  and  topa  in 
Rarotongan  should  signify  both  touth  and  lent,  lu  the  latter  sense,  it  is  the  noun  of 
to,  and  men  ns  properly  sunset ; in  llto  former,  it  is  from  the  island  of  Tonga , and  is 
derived  from  the  Samoan  use  of  ihe  term. 
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people,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  would  take  to  their  canoes,  and  spread 
the  Samoan  race  and  language  over  the  distant  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

If  the  Tonga  fugitives,  as  thus  supposed,  found  the  islands  in 
which  they  took  refuge  already  partially  settled,  and  reduced  the 
inhabitants  to  subjection,  it  would  account  for  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
tinction of  classes  or  caste  is  maintained  with  much  more  rigor  among 
them  than  on  any  of  the  other  groups  of  Polynesia.  Besides  the  three 
classes  of  riki,  mnlakuk,  and  mua,  (or  chiefs,  councillors,  and  common 
people,)  all  of  whom  are  free,  and  capable  of  holding  land  and  office, 
there  is  a fourth  class,  called  tua,  who  are  serfs,  affixed  to  the  soil, 
and  incapable  of  rising  above  their  actual  position. 

Another  peculiarity  in  the  social  system  of  the  Friendly  islanders 
may  be  explained  in  accordance  with  the  views  here  expressed  con- 
cerning their  early  migrations.  Thero  is  on  this  group  a chief  called 
Tui-tonga,  who  is  esteemed  divine,  and  believed  to  be  descended  from 
a god  of  Bulotu.  He  takes  rank  before  all  the  other  chiefs,  the  king 
not  excepted,  and  receives  from  them  peculiar  marks  of  reverence, 
though  his  actual  authority  is  less  than  that  of  many  others.  Tui- 
Tonga  means  “ Lord  of  Tonga.”  The  word  tui  (lord)  is  seldom  used 
alone,  but  generally  with  tire  name  of  a place  following  it.  This 
place,  so  far  as  our  information  extends,  is  never  a group  or  large 
island,  but  always  some  dependent  islet  or  district.  Thus  there  is  no 
Tui-Viti,  Tui-Vavau,  Tui-Upalu , but  we  have  Tui-Ndrekete , Tui- 
Bekhaki,  Tui-Aana, — these  being  districts  on  the  larger  islands.  We 
may  suppose  that  while  Tonga  was  merely  a district  of  Viti-levu,  its 
chief  would  be  termed  Tui-Tonga, — and  he  would  most  probably  be 
a descendant  of  the  leader  under  whom  the  first  emigrants  came  from 
Bulotu.  In  the  great  changes  which  would  naturally  bo  produced 
by  their  expulsion  and  flight  to  the  Friendly  Islands,  some  other 
chief  might  seize  the  supreme  power,  leaving  to  the  dispossessed 
sovereign  his  title,  rank,  and  the  respect  which  he  would  derive  from 
his  supposed  descent. 

A fact  which  gives  probability  to  this  supposition  is  the  custom 
which  exists  of  strangling  the  wife  of  Tui-Tonga,  at  the  burial  of  the 
latter.  This  is,  as  has  been  stated,  the  regular  custom  among  the 
Feejeeans  at  the  burial  of  a chief,  and  the  wife  considers  it  disgraceful 
to  survive  her  husband.  If,  while  the  Tonga  people  lived  on  the 
Feejee  Group,  their  head-chief  was  accustomed,  from  motives  of 
policy,  to  seek  the  alliance  of  his  dusky  neighbors,  it  would  account 
for  the  custom  being  introduced  into  his  family ; and,  once  introduced, 
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a sentiment  of  reverence  for  his  high  rank  ami  attributes  would  not 
allow  it  to  be  discontinued. 

But  if  the  Tonga  people  once  resided  on  the  Feejee  Islands,  we 
should  expect  to  find  some  evidence  of  the  fact  at  the  latter  group,  in 
the  names  of  places  and  the  traditions  of  the  people.  And  in  this  we 
are  not  disappointed  Whether  the  Vitians  have  any  recollection  of 
the  war  of  the  two  races,  such  as  the  Tongans  retain  embodied  in 
their  mythology,  is  not  known.  The  views  which  are  now  advanced 
did  not  occur  to  us  until  after  our  return,  and,  of  course,  no  inquiries 
were  made  on  the  subject  while  we  were  at  the  islands.  But  many 
facts  were  noted  bearing  incidentally  upon  it,  and  among  them  the 
following  may  be  cited,  as  strongly  confirmatory  of  these  opinions. 

1.  On  the  west  coast  of  Viti-levu,  exactly  at  the  place  where  our 
hypothesis  supposes  the  Tongans  to  have  first  established  themselves 
on  that  island,  is  a large  district  called  Vei-Tonga,  which  means  “ to 
Tonga,"  or  perhaps,  originally,  to  westward.  Wc  did  not  visit  it,  nor 
learn  any  thing  concerning  its  inhabitants.  Nearly  opposite  to  this, 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  same  island  is  a bay  called  Viti-levu,  which 
may,  in  like  manner,  have  been  the  pristine  seat  of  the  Melanesian 
emigrants,  from  which  the  name  has  finally  been  extended  to  the 
whole  island. 

2.  We  have  spoken  in  another  place  of  the  clan  or  tribe  called 
Levuka.  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Mbau,  who  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  Vitians  by  their  enterprise  and  intelligence, 
and  carry  on  most  of  the  trade  between  the  different  islands.  They 
are  distinctly  stated  by  the  natives  to  be  of  Tongan  descent,  though 
in  appearance  they  do  not  differ  from  the  other  Islanders.  The  prin- 
cipal town  on  the  island  of  Ovolau  is  also  called  Levuka,  and  the 
people  are  equally  remarkable  for  their  intelligence  and  good  dispo- 
sition. It  does  not  appear  that  there  is,  at  present,  any  connexion 
between  them  and  the  tribe  mentioned  above ; but  the  identity  of 
name  and  similarity  of  character  would  lead  us  to  suspect  that  such  a 
connexion  may  have  formerly  existed.  Another  name  which  is 
equally  diffused  in  Viti  is  Mamuka.  This  is  the  name  of  an  island 
in  the  western  part  of  the  group,  south  of  Viti-levu,  of  another  in  the 
eastern  part,  near  Lakemba,  and  of  a district  upon  the  last-named 
island,  to  which  tho  spirits  of  the  dead  are  supposed  to  repair  before 
they  descend  to  their  final  residence  in  the  Mkulu  or  Hailes.  Both 
these  names  are  found  in  the  Tonga  Group,  where  they  are  applied 
to  the  two  largest  islands  of  the  Habai  Cluster  ( Lefuka  and  Mamuka ), 
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which  are,  politically,  next  in  importance  to  Tongatabu.  The  mere 
similarity,  or  rather  identity,  of  names  is,  of  itself,  sufficiently  re- 
markable, and  when  coupled  with  the  assertion  of  the  Feejeeans  that 
the  Levnka  people  are  of  Tongan  derivation,  will  be  admitted  to  need 
some  explanation.  If  we  suppose  that  these  appellations  were  those 
of  two  principal  divisions  of  the  Tonga  (or  western  people)  when  they 
resided  on  Viti,  we  can  understand  that  the  fugitives  would  be  likely 
to  preserve  the  same  names  in  their  new  homes,  while  those  of  them 
who  remained  in  Viti,  subject  to  their  dusky  conquerors,  would  natu- 
rally keep  together  as  much  as  possible,  and  in  this  way  their  mixed 
progeny  might  retain  somewhat  more  of  Tongan  blood,  and  with  it 
more  of  the  bold,  enterprising  character  of  their  ancestors,  than 
the  other  natives.  England  offers  us,  in  the  province  of  Cornwall,  an 
example  of  a people,  who,  though  they  have  forgotten  their  original 
tongue,  and  are  much  iutcrmingled  with  their  Saxon  conquerors, 
retain  yet  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Celtic  character. 

These  are  not  the  only  instances  of  similarity  in  names  between 
the  two  groups.  Mango,  Fotua  ( Votua),  and  Fiva  ( Vina'),  which  are 
the  names  of  islands  in  Tonga,  are  also  found  in  Viti.  The  ruling 
family  of  Tonga,  whose  name  is  Tubou,  have  a tradition,  as  one  of  the 
members  of  it  informed  us,  that  this  name  was  originally  derived 
from  Tumbou,  the  principal  town  on  the  island  of  Lakemba. 

3.  The  mythological  history  of  Ndengei,  the  principal  deity  of  Viti, 
appears  to  refer  to  events  in  the  early  history  of  the  two  races.  The 
word  Ndengei  is  supposed  by  some  to  bo  a corruption  of  the  first  part 
of  the  name  Tanga-loa  (great  Tanga),  the  chief  divinity  of  Polynesia. 
He  is  represented  as  making  bis  appearance  after  the  islands  were 
peopled.  He  was  first  seen  on  the  west  coast  of  Viti-levu,  dressed  in 
the  malo, — a girdle  worn  after  a peculiar  fashion.  From  thence  he 
came  to  Mbengga,  and  from  Mbeugga  to  Rewa.  After  remaining 
there  for  a time,  be  removed  to  Verata,  formerly  the  principal  town 
on  the  island,  leaving  Rewa  under  the  government  of  a Tongan 
diviuity,  called  Wairua.  Now  as  none  of  the  black  tribes,  except 
the  Vilians,  wear  the  malo,  which  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Poly- 
nesians, it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  former  (the  Viti)  derived 
this  fashion  of  dress  from  the  latter.  Hence  this  mylhos  may  be 
explained  as  follows.  After  the  Vitians  had  settled  upon  and  par- 
tially populated  Viti-levu,  another  people  appeared  at  lla,  on  the 
western  coast,  wearing  the  malo,  and  having  for  a divinity  Tanga-loa. 
From  Ra  they  advanced  to  Mbengga,  and  from  Mbengga  to  Rewa, 
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in  search  of  a better  land  (for  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  god  would 
not  dwell  at  Mbengga  because  the  ground  was  stony).  During  their 
residence  at  Rewa,  the  intercourse  between  them  and  the  Viti,  whose 
head-quarters  were  at  Verata,  was  naturally  much  greater  than  before ; 
and  it  resulted  in  the  latter  adopting  the  religion  and  garb,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  customs  of  their  more  civilized  neighbors, — a fact  typi- 
fied in  the  removal  of  Ndengei  to  Verata,  leaving  Rewa  under  the 
charge  of  the  Tongan  deity  Wairua.  There  is  no  such  god  as  this 
in  the  Tongan  pantheon,  and  no  such  word  in  their  vocabulary  ; but 
in  the  dialect  of  New  Zealand,  wairua  signifies  a spirit,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  all  divinities.  Such  may  have  formerly  been  its  meaning  in 
Tongan. 

That  the  Tonga  people  really  advanced  from  Ra  to  Mbengga  and 
Rewa,  is  indicated  by  several  facts.  The  western  island  of  Nauiuka, 
of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  is  situated  within  the  same  reef  as 
Mbengga,  and  is  politically,  as  well  as  by  situation,  in  close  connexion 
with  it.  About  three  miles  west  of  Rewa  is  an  extensive  and  fertile 
tract  of  land,  enclosed  between  two  arms  of  the  Wailevu,  or  great 
river,  and  known  as  the  island  or  district  of  Tonga. 

The  adoption  by  the  Vitians  of  the  religion  and  some  of  the  arts 
of  their  Polynesian  countrymen,  probably  preceded  the  war  in  which 
the  latter  were  vanquished  and  partially  expelled  from  the  group. 
Of  course,  the  amalgamation  of  the  victors  and  the  conquered  people 
would  greatly  contribute  to  the  civilization  of  the  former,  and  to  their 
improvement  as  a race. 

It  has  been  intimated,  however,  that  the  black  settlers  on  the  Feejee 
Group  were  not,  probably,  of  the  pure  Melanesian  or  negro  race,  hut 
Papuans, — that  is,  having  some  mixture  of  Malay  blood,  as  is  seen  in 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north  coast  of  New  Guinea.  This  opinion  is 
founded  partly  on  the  fact  that  the  negro  tribes  rarely  have  canoes 
fitted  for  a long  voyage ; and  partly  on  the  presence,  in  the  Vitian 
language,  of  several  words  of  Malaisian  origin,  which  are  either 
not  found  at  all  in  the  Polynesian,  or,  if  found,  are  in  a different 


shape,  as — 

VITIAN. 

MALAISIAN. 

POLVNKSIAN. 

lako,  . . . 

. iaku, 

<du,  hatle,  , . . 

to  go. 

rttfu,  ... 

ratu, 

aliki , .... 

chief. 

vula , . . . 

. xtulan , bub  in,  .... 

masina , mtilama. 

moon. 

kurukuru,  . , 

• S'‘SU,<  SruSrue<  (Rati.) 

falulili , .... 

thunder. 

rtdra , . , . 

. darah , (Mai.)  rah,  (Bali.) 

Mo 

blood. 
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YITIA7I.  MALAISIAN.  POLYNESIA*. 

ndoviiy . . , . taint,  { Ilugis)  ....  tolo , to,  ...  . sugar-cane. 

voti,  ....  btdi,  (Jav.)  .....  fakatau t . . . to  trade. 

vala,  ....  ItaJas,  (Jav.)  ....  fitali , ....  retaliation. 

vosjt,  ....  Ijom . lot,  .....  voice. 

iwo,  ....  n&goro* tutku,  apo , . . town. 


The  lost  two  are  perhaps  accidental  coincidences,  for  the  Malaisian 
words  are  of  Sanscrit  origin,  and  their  introduction  into  the  Javanese 
is  supposed  to  be  comparatively  modern,  though,  on  this  poiut,  we 
have  no  certainty,  f 

To  the  above  list  may  be  added  the  affixed  possessive  pronouns, 
which,  in  the  singular,  at  least,  are  plainly  of  Malaisian  origin. 

It  may  be  thought  that  if  the  Vitian  has  thus  derived  some  of  its 
words  directly  from  the  Malaisian,  it  may  owe  to  the  same  source  all 
those  which  we  have  considered  to  be  of  Polynesian  origin.  But  a 
little  reflection  will  show  that  this  supposition  is  altogether  impro- 
bable. The  Vitian  agrees  with  the  Polynesian,  not  only  in  many 
words  that  are  not  found  in  any  proper  Malaisian  dialect  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  but  also  in  many  minute  grammatical 
peculiarities.  We  may  mention,  for  example,  the  use  of  the  nomi- 
native particle  ko  (Comparative  Grammar,  l 17),  of  the  causative  and 
reflective  forms  ()  64),  of  the  passive  or  transitive  suffixes  ()  56),  and 
of  the  relative  particle  ()  60),  none  of  which  are  known  to  exist  in 
any  language  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  argument,  moreover, 
from  the  composition  of  the  language,  is  offered  merely  to  prove  that 
the  Vitians  are  of  mixed  descent,  while  the  opinion  expressed  as  to 
the  probable  mode  in  which  this  mingling  of  races  has  been  effected, 
rests  upon  the  peculiar  evidence  derived  from  the  native  traditions 
and  customs,  and  the  relative  meaning  or  similarity  in  the  names  of 
places  and  tribes. 

The  supposition  of  the  existence  of  people  of  distinct  races,  like  the 
Viti  and  Tonga,  in  the  same  group,  is  countenanced  by  facts  observed 
at  a short  distance  from  the  Feejec  Islands.  We  have  already  spoken 
of  the  island  of  Tanna  in  the  New  Hebrides,  which  has,  about  five 
miles  from  its  coast,  two  islets  inhabited  by  Polynesians,  whose 


* The  words  here  given  in  the  various  Malaisian  dialects  are  taken  from  tin?  Compa- 
rative Vocabulary  in  Crawford’s  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  ii. 

t If  the  Vitian  word  vosa  be  retdly  from  the  Javanese  bom,  it  will  then  be  derived  from 
the  Sanscrit  bftasha,  w hich  is  also  the  original  of  the  Latin  vaz,  and  the  English  voice. 
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language  is  spoken  by  the  dusky  natives  of  Tanna,  along  with  their 
own.  Should  the  latter  conquer  the  islets  in  question,  and  compel 
the  inhabitants  to  coalesce  with  them,  the  result  would  probably  lie 
a progeny  of  mixed  race  and  language,  like  the  Feejeeans.  Agaiu, 
Quiros,  who  discovered  the  island  of  Taumako,  north  of  the  New 
Hebrides,  found  it  “ inhabited  by  people  of  different  kinds.  Some 
were  of  a light  copper  color,  with  long  hair,  some  were  mulattoes, 
and  some  black,  with  short,  frizzled  hair.”*  It  is  evident,  more- 
over, that  if  on  any  group  we  might  expect  to  find  a people  of  mixed 
lineage,  it  would  be  on  that  which  lies  midway  between  the  two  races 
of  pure  blood. 


T I KOPI  A. 

A similarity  of  names,  together  with  some  dialectical  peculiarities, 
has  led  to  what  may  be  considered  at  least  a plausible  conjecture  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  the  population  of  this  islet,  removed  so  far 
beyond  the  usual  limits  of  the  Polynesian  race.  An  island  in  the 
windward  chain  of  the  Feejee  Group  is  called  Tikombia,  a name 
which,  according  to  the  usual  permutation  of  letters,  is  identical  with 
Tikopia.  In  the  “ Philology  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Astrolabe,”  vol. 
ii.  p.  101,  we  have  a vocabulary  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  words  of 
the  language  spoken  by  this  people.  From  this,  it  appears  that  their 
dialect  approaches  nearer  to  the  Tongan  than  to  any  other,  but  yet 
differs  from  it  in  several  points  of  some  importance.  The  similarity 
appears  very  clearly  in  the  numerals,  as — 


T1  KOPI  AN.  TONGAN,  SAMOAN,  BTC. 

tasa, (aha,  ....  Uui,  tahi,  . . . one. 

sita, Aim,  ....  iva, nine. 

tcau,  .....  textu , ....  vlau, one  hundred. 

uxi  ytxtu,  . . . t»  pmu,  . . . lua  Aik,  ....  hvo  hundred. 

torn  »cau,  . . . lolu  i/:au,  . . . tulu  yuhw,  . . . ihree  hundred. 


The  Tikopian  differs  from  the  Tongan  in  using  the  s where  the 
latter  has  h,  as  in  the  words  for  one  and  nine  given  above,  and  in 
employing  the  definite  article  le,  which  has  become  obsolete  in  the 
Tongan. 

But  it  is  remarkable  that  in  this  brief  vocabulary  several  words 

• Burney’s  History  of  Voyages,  vol,  ii.  p.  390. 
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are  found  which  are  not  Polynesian,  and  which  seem  to  be  of 
Vitian  origin,  as  sort,  to  give  (Vit.  soli)  ; gasait,  arrow  (Vit.  y matt,  a 
reed,  hence,  an  arrow);  mitna,  to  'speak  ( Vit.  the  same);  tinana, 
mother  (Vit.  tinana , his  mother);  furatt,  a stranger  (Vit.  vura,  a 
visitor — vulagi,  a stranger). 

These  peculiarities  may  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  the 
ancestors  of  the  Tikopians  belonged  to  the  Polynesian  people  who 
formerly  inhabited  a part  of  the  Fcejec  Group.  They  may  have  been 
established  in  the  above-mentioned  island  of  Tikombia.  On  their 
conquest  and  expulsion  from  that  group,  instead  of  accompanying  the 
rest  of  the  fugitives  to  the  Friendly  Islands,  they  may  have  been 
separated  from  them  by  some  accident,  and  carried  by  the  southeast 
trades  to  the  island  which  they  now  occupy.  Of  course,  their 
dialect,  which  was  originally  the  same  as  the  Tongan,  would,  in 
time,  become  different  from  it,  chiefly  by  not  undergoing  the  euphonic 
alterations  to  which  the  latter  has  been  subjected. 

It  should  be  observed  that  tonga,  in  Tikopia,  signifies  east,  which 
may  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  the  natives  are  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  Tonga  Islands,  and  their  position  relative  to  their 
own  country.  They  informed  Dillon*  that,  in  the  days  of  their 
ancestors,  their  island  was  invaded  by  a fleet  of  five  large  canoes 
from  Tongatabu,  the  crew's  of  which  committed  great  ravages. 

TARAWA. 

Our  inquiries  into  the  migrations  of  the  Micronesian  tribes  have 
been  confined  to  the  groups  of  Tarawa  and  Danube,  the  latter  being 
noticed  only  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  former.  The  account 
which  Kirby  (the  British  seaman  of  whom  some  account  is  given  on 
p.  HO)  heard  from  the  people  of  Apamama  concerning  the  first  set- 
tlement of  the  Kingsmill  Islands  is  so  plain  and  uuexaggcrated  in  its 
details,  that  it  has  the  air  of  an  historical  narrative.  They  assert  that 
the  first  colonists  arrived,  in  two  canoes,  from  Diineji,  an  island  lying 
far  to  the  soutliwestward,  whence  they  were  obliged  to  betake  them- 
selves to  sea,  as  the  only  means  of  escaping  death  from  their  con- 
querors in  a civil  war.  They  drifted  U[>oii  these  islands,  and  had 
just  commenced  their  settlement,  when  turn  other  canoes  arrived  from 
a land  to  the  southeast,  called  Amoi.  The  new'-comers  were  lighter 

• Voyage  lor  the  Discovery  of  La  Perouse,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 12. 
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in  color  and  handsomer  than  their  predecessors,  and  spoke  a different 
language.  For  some  time  the  two  parties  lived  together  in  harmony ; 
but  after  two  or  three  generations  the  warriors  of  the  Banep  party, 
influenced  by  the  beauty  of  the  Amoi  females,  rose  upon  and  killed 
the  men,  and  took  the  women  for  wives.  From  this  source  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Kingsmill  Group  are  descended. 

The  tradition  states  further  that  the  natives  of  Amoi  brought  with 
them  tho  breadfruit,  and  those  of  Banep  the  taro  ; but  the  cocoa-nut 
and  pandanus  were  found  upon  the  islands. 

If  we  are  to  consider  this  account  as  an  historical  fact,  every  cir- 
cumstance points  to  the  Navigator  Islands,  (Samoa,)  as  the  source  of 
the  Amoi  people.  The  Tarawan  language  has  no  s,  nor  any  substi- 
tute for  that  letter;  and  the  change  from  Amoa  to  Amoi  (or  rather, 
perhaps,  Amoe)  is  not  so  great  as  proper  names  frequently  undergo 
in  the  pronunciation  of  foreigners.  Unnep  is  probably  the  same  as 
Banabe;  for  the  direction  which  Kirby  assigned  to  it  was  found  to  be 
a mistake.  At  Makin  the  natives  knew  of  the  same  island,  and  de- 
scribed it  as  lying  to  the  northwest. 

The  evidence  of  language  confirms  this  tradition,  so  far  as  the 
means  of  comparison  exist.  For  the  Samoan  these  are  ample,  and 
the  resemblance  of  many  of  its  words  to  the  corresponding  terms  in 
the  Tarawan  dialect  is  evident  on  the  most  cursory  inspection.  The 
following  are  a few  instances.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  Ta- 
rawan has  neither  f,  l,  s,  nor  v.  The  first  it  sometimes  omits,  and 
sometimes  supplies  by  h;  the  l is  changed  to  r or  n ; the  s is  dropped 
entirely,  and  the  t>  is  changed  to  n>.  The  concluding  vowel  was  fre- 
quently omitted  by  the  interpreters,  though  it  probably  is  not  by  the 
natives.  Where  the  k lias  been  dropped  by  the  Samoan  from  a word 
in  which  it  originally  existed,  the  Tarawan  sometimes  inserts,  and 
sometimes  omits  it. 

SAXOAK.  TAIAWA*. 


auto, 

. . nmo. 

. to  carry  on  the  back. 

fitU , . 

. . tUH , 

. to  take. 

P» » • 

. pu. 

. Ok?  conch-shell. 

Utyi, 

. . toyi,  . 

. to  cry. 

]»Mt, 

. . pou,  . . 

. post. 

of , . 

. . ai, 

. fire. 

faj lnct 

. . nine, 

. woman. 

. fid  (#.  0.  fifUl)  . 

. fathom. 

fn  nun , 

. . henna , . 

. country. 

Jufufulu,  , 

. . buruburu , 

. fur. 
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SAMOA.X. 

T.IKAWAM, 

*>«,  .... 

iiu,  . . 

. cup. 

Uiliya,  . . 

tar  i pa,  taniga% 

. cor. 

ttuilu/u,  . 

inn  r urn , 

. soli. 

vur , .... 

teat , 

. fool. 

irti,  .... 

witi. 

. to  carry  in  the  arms. 

let  t/O,  . , 

nap. 

fly. 

main,  . 

m&. 

. to  break,  broken. 

(Uey  .... 

uty 

. liver. 

tnn'ttlili  (for  mnkaUli ), 

tnariri,  . 

. cold. 

'imrwi  (lor  kitnoa). 

kininu,  , , 

. nit. 

V (Ibrito), 

kie, 

. mat. 

»'V  (Ibr  ike), 

ike , 

. mallet. 

This  list  might  be  lengthened  to  two  or  three  hundred  words,  but 
the  preceding  will  be  sufficient  to  show’  the  changes  which  the  Sa- 
moan words  undergo  when  adopted  into  the  Tara  wan. 

For  the  dialect  of  Banabe,  the  other  supposed  constituent  of  this 
tongue,  our  means  of  comparison  are  much  more  limited.  About  a 
hundred  words,  obtained  from  O'Connell  and  Mr.  Punchard  (see  p. 
90),  both  of  whom  had  a very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language, 
arc  all  that  we  possess  which  can  be  relied  on.  These  words  are, 
no  doubt,  somewhat  altered  in  their  pronunciation  from  the  proper 
sound.  This  is  especially  the  case  where  a d or  / occur,  which  are 
frequently  changed  by  them  to  <!j  or  ch  (If).  This  was  an  alteration 
very  often  made  by  Grey  and  Kirby,  at  the  Kingsmill  Islands,  but 
the  knowledge  acquired  during  our  intercourse  with  the  natives 
enabled  us  to  detect  it. 

It  happens  that  most  of  the  words  which  we  have  in  the  language 
of  Banabe,  are  such  as,  in  the  Tarawan,  have  been  derived  from  its 
Samoan  parent  There  are,  however,  a few  exceptions.  In  the  T a- 
rawan,  mb  signifies  front  or  face,  and  is  used  for  chief,  in  which  case 
it  is  commonly  connected  with  upa  (pronounced  by  Kirby  ap),  mean- 
ing land,  island,  town, — as,  m6-ri  te  apa,  “chief  or  front  of  the  land.” 
Both  the  interpreters  pronounced  this  mfmt^ap  (or  mtintshap).  In 
Banabean  the  word  for  high  chief,  according  to  O'Connell,  is  miind- 
jab,  which  is  probably  the  same,  in  composition  as  in  meaning,  with 
the  Tarawan  term.  Land,  or  country,  in  Banabean,  is  djab ; in 
Tarawan  it  is  te  apa,  pronounced  by  Kirby  tfap.  The  pronoun  I in 
Tarawan  is  ijai,  but  in  Grey’s  pronunciation  always  nai ; in  the 
dialect  of  Banabe  it  is  also  nai,  according  to  Mr.  Punchard.  An  old 
cocoa-nut  is  called  by  the  natives  of  Taputeouea,  penu  ; Kirby  pro- 
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nounccd  it  pen,  and  Mr.  Punchard  the  same  for  the  Banabean.  To 
drink  is  in  Tarawan  nima,  in  Banabean,  nim.  In  the  latter  language, 
according  to  O’Connell,  cdiomet  signifies  a priest,  but  is  frequently 
used  for  a chief  of  the  lower  order.  In  Makin,  where  there  are  no 
priests,  the  tiomat  are  the  gentry  or  petty  chiefs. 

These  examples  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  evi- 
dence of  language  favors  the  opinion  of  the  twofold  origin  of  this 
people.  How  far  this  evidence  is  supported  by  that  derived  from 
their  customs  and  character,  will  sufficiently  appear  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  them  elsewhere. 

The  fact  that  a chance  communication  betw'een  the  Kingsmill 
Group  and  Ascension  Island  has  taken  place  very  lately,  though  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  here  supposed,  was  learned  from  M. 
Maigret,  French  missionary  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  much  valuable  information.  During  his  stay  at 
Banabe,  in  1837,  he  saw  a man  who  had  been  drifted  thither  in  a 
canoe  from  an  island  called  Mdraki,  and  who  informed  M.  Maigret, 
among  other  things,  that  his  people  were  accustomed  to  make  a sweet 
drink  called  takdrave,  unlike  any  thing  to  be  found  at  Ascension. 
Mdraki  is  one  of  the  Tarawan  group,  and  their  kdrave.  (with  the 
article,  le  karave ,)  is  a beverage  made  of  the  sweet  juice  drawn  from 
the  spathe  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree. 

But  an  examination  of  the  Tarawan  vocabulary  has  led  to  other 
conclusions  not  less  unexpected  than  curious.  A great  number  of 
words  in  this  dialect  are  found  to  have  an  evident  affinity  to  the  cor- 
responding terms  in  the  Vitian, — the  difference  being  only  such  as 
would  be  produced  by  the  different  pronunciation  of  the  two’  lan- 
guages. Thus  the  <5‘  of  the  Vitian  is  changed  in  the  Tarawan  to  r ; 
the  v to  w (or  it  is  omitted);  the  l to  r or  n ; and  the  compound  let- 
ters mb,  nd,  ndr,  are  reduced  to  the  simple  elements  b or  p,  d or  t,  and 
r,  or  else  omitted  entirely,  thus — 

VITIA*.  TARAWA*.  SAMOA*. 


t((f i. 

tori. 

. (o,  . 

brother. 

a fa. 

artty  . 

. ipoOj 

name. 

famat 

rama. 

. a nut. 

outrigger. 

uafat 

ora t . . 

* maui t 

low-tide. 

vif a. 

irOf  . 

JM,  . 

how  many  ? 

vrfa. 

ttirara , 

. anuauua , . 

rainbow. 

ova,  . 

u6ua. 

. \tUMU, 

to  swim. 

lako. 

nako. 

. alo,  sau,  * 

to  go,  come. 

loLa, 

nok,  . 

. JfdJu, 

surf. 
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TITIAN. 

TARAWA*. 

SAMOA*. 

Wt/l, 

utriki. 

. faitau. 

to  reckon. 

kini, 

kiniki. 

. /dan, 

to  pinch. 

kuna. 

knna , 

. ’oit  ♦ 

to  cat. 

kai,  . 

karri. 

. — . 

native. 

lo , . 

TO, 

. malit, 

quiet. 

UHlkdy 

xcttka , . 

. d'a,  . 

root. 

kari. 

kare. 

. vain. 

to  scrape. 

taka , 

toka,  . 

. nafoy  . 

to  slay,  reside. 

nan  6a, 

kua-nanba , 

. ananafi,  . 

yesterday. 

Mo,  lo  fast. 

To,  . 

. ope,  . 

famine. 

ntarndri,  ihin. 

nuirnar, 

. vat  cm, 

weak,  ieeble. 

arnu. 

amu , 

. au,  . ♦ 

thy. 

na,  . 

na,  . 

. te,  . 

future  particle. 

««',  . 

hi,  . 

. o. 

of. 

mlxti, 

bat,  . . 

. lava,  . 

very. 

mho , 

bo,  . 

. iloajetai, . 

to  find,  meet. 

mlxrpi , 

bog,  . 

night. 

tamba,  , 

UtfMty 

. fan, . 

place. 

mbuto. 

but ara, 

. pouli. 

dark. 

ndai,  . 

tai,  . 

. pcpelo. 

false. 

tulni ndai, . 

taitaiy 

, nanei,  . 

presently. 

ndomi. 

toma , 

miti. 

to  suck. 

ndoka , 

toka, . 

. fopa. 

top. 

ndaku. 

aku,  . 

. tun,  . 

back. 

ndrd. 

rdrd, 

. to/a,  . 

blood. 

aum Ire, 

aura , 

. papula,  , 

to  shine. 

This  list  could 

be  greatly 

extended,  but  the  foregoing  will  be 

sufficient  to  show  that  the  Vitiau  and  Tarawan  have  derived  many 
of  their  words  from  a common  source,  and  that  this  source  is  not  the 
Polynesian.  We  have  no  means  of  determining  if  these  words  are 
found  in  the  language  of  Banabe,  but  it  certainly  is  not  improbable. 
We  have  seen,  in  the  description  given  of  the  natives  of  that  island, 
that  they  are  of  two  classes,  differing  so  much  in  color  and  features 
as  to  make  a difference  of  origin  highly  probable.  The  one,  which 
includes  all  the  chiefs  and  free  natives,  is  evidently  of  the  yellow 
Micronesian  race  ; the  other  is  ascribed,  both  by  Admiral  Ltitke  and 
O’Connell,  to  the  Papuan  or  Melanesian.  At  present  they  speak  one 
language,  which  is,  perhaps,  formed  by  a fusion  of  their  original 
idioms.  In  this  case,  a part  of  the  Banabean  tongue  would  have  a 
cognate  origin  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Vitian.  The  words  of 
Melanesian  origin,  in  the  former  tongue,  would  be  brought  by  the 
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emigrants  to  the  Kingsmill  Group,  and  there,  perhaps,  undergo  some 
farther  alteration  by  a mixture  with  the  Samoan, 

It  will  he  remembered  that  O’Connell,  in  speaking  of  the  voluntary 
emigrations  which  take  place  from  Banabe  (ante,  p,  85),  observes 
that  those  who  compose  them  are  mostly  of  the  lower  classes,  (i.  c.  the 
Nigurts,  of  Papuan  origin.)  From  the  superior  numbers  of  the  latter, 
it  would  probably  be  the  same  with  a fugitive  war-party.  In  this 
way  we  may  account  for  the  brownish  complexion,  midway  between 
the  yellow  of  the  Polynesian,  and  the  dusky  hue  of  the  Feejeean, 
which  distinguishes  the  natives  of  most  of  the  Kingsmill  Islands.  It 
is  evident,  moreover,  that  in  such  an  emigration,  the  strict  subordina- 
tion between  the  higher  castes  of  chiefs  and  gentry,  and  their  nume- 
rous serfs,  would  not  be  easily  maintained.  The  former  would  he 
compelled,  either  to  unite  and  become  confounded  with  the  latter,  a 
measure  abhorrent  to  all  their  prejudices, — or  to  separate  from  them 
entirely.  The  latter  course  is  certainly  that  which  they  would  be 
likely  to  pursue,  if  it  were  possible ; and  we  may  thus  account  for 
one  cluster  of  the  Kingsmill  Islands  (that  of  Makin)  being  inhabited 
by  people  of  a lighter  hue  than  the  rest,  with  many  customs  and 
traits  of  character  distinguishing  them  from  the  southern  natives,  and 
assimilating  them  to  the  proper  Micronesian  race. 

It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  the  words  given  above,  as  common 
to  the  Vitian  and  Tarawan,  are  of  Malaisian  origin,  (though  distinct 
from  the  Polynesian,) — as,  tan,  younger  brother;  ara,  name  ; amu, 
thy,  &c.  This  is  readily  accounted  for  from  the  mixed  nature  of  the 
Papuan  language,  as  elsewhere  described  (p.  181.)  In  this  way,  also, 
are  explained  some  grammatical  peculiarities,  such  as  the  affixed 
possessive  pronouns  common  to  both,  and  evidently  from  the  snme 
source;  as, 


vmAs. 
tdmn , 
tamdygu, 
Uimdmu, 
tamdna , 


TAHAWAX. 
tdma, 
Uinta  v,  , 
tamamUy . 
tamdna , . 


father, 
my  father, 
thy  father, 
his  father. 


Of  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  islands  were  peopled,  we 
have  no  means  of  forming  a positive  judgment  But  from  the  dis- 
tinctness with  which  the  native  account  of  this  event  is  detailed,  with 
the  paucity  of  other  traditions,  and  from  various  concurring  circum- 
stances, it  seems  probable  that  the  arrival  of  the  first  colonists  took 
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place  at  a comparatively  modern  period,  not  more,  perhaps,  than  five 
or  six  centuries  ago.  The  natives  say  that,  a few  generations  back, 
the  number  of  people  was  much  less  than  at  present,  wars  were  less 
frequent,  and  the  communication  between  the  islands  was  free  and 
safe.  The  grandfather  of  the  present  king  of  Apamama,  more  than 
a hundred  years  ago,  visited  every  island  of  the  group,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  what  he  considered  the  world.  At  present,  from  the  hostility 
which  prevails  between  the  different  clusters,  such  an  undertaking 
would  be  impossible.  Wo  have  elsewhere  (p.  120)  stated  our  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  name  Samoa,  for  the  Navigator  Group,  from 
which  amoi  is  probably  derived,  is  of  late  adoption. 

One  word  of  the  Tarawan  language,  viti,  may  be  noticed  as  an 
evidence  of  the  communication  which  exists  among  the  tribes  of  the 
Pacific.  The  Feejee  Group,  Rotuma,  Vaitupu,  and  the  Kingsmill 
Group,  are  situated  nearly  in  a line  from  north  to  south,  with  inter- 
vals of  about  five  degrees  between  them.  They  are  inhabited  by 
different  races,  having  distinct  languages  and  customs.  At  Vaitupu, 
the  natives  called  some  bananas  which  we  had  on  board  (a  fruit  that 
does  not  grow  on  their  island)y«fi  o Rotuma,  or  bananas  of  Rotuma, 
showing  that  they  had  intercourse  with  the  latter  island.  They  also 
called  an  iron  axe  lolei  fiti,  i.  e.  Feejee  axe,  and  we  may  presume  that 
they  first  acquired  a knowledge  of  iron  at  Rotuma,  to  which  island  it 
had  been  brought  from  Viti.  From  Vaitupu  the  metal  was  probably 
carried,  in  like  manner,  to  the  Kingsmill  Islands,  where  the  word  Jili 
became  bitt,  and  was  used  no  longer  as  an  epithet,  but  as  a common 
noun* 


SYNOPSIS  OF  MIXED  LANGUAGES. 

The  table  and  formula  which  follow  are  to  be  considered  merely 
as  expressing,  in  a succinct  form,  the  conclusions  with  respect  to  the 
composition  of  some  of  the  Oceanic  languages  which  have  been  slated 
in  the  course  of  this  essay  as  the  result  of  our  investigations. 


• See  what  is  said  (pages  130,  139.)  concerning  the  change  in  meaning  which  proper 
names  undergo  at  the  Kcond  rtmovt. 
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A.  Malay  race.  B.  Melanesian  race.  C.  Microncsian  race. 


In  this  table  the  Micronesian  race  is  regarded  as  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  others,  which  is  not  altogether  correct ; as  it  is  no  where  to 
be  found  (as  far  as  our  information  extends)  in  a pure  state,  but 
always  with  a greater  or  less  mixture  of  the  Malay.  Moreover,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  view  here  given  of  the  composition 
of  the  Banabean  tongue  rests,  in  part,  on  a mere  assumption,  which, 
though  probable,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  proved. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  POLYNESIANS, 

That  the  Polynesians  belong  to  the  same  race  as  that  which  peo- 
ples the  East  Indian  Islands  is,  at  present,  universally  admitted.  If 
any  doubt  had  remained  on  this  poiut,  the  labors  of  Wm.  Von  Hum- 
boldt and  Professor  Buschman,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  set  it  at 
rest.  Having  traced  all  the  principal  tribes  of  Polynesia  back  to  the 
Samoan  and  Tongan  Groups,  it  next  becomes  a question  of  interest, 
how  far  the  information  which  we  now  possess  will  enable  us  to 
verify  the  supposed  emigration  of  the  first  settlers  in  these  groups 
from  Rome  point  in  the  Malaisian  Archipelago.  From  the  almost 
total  ignorance  in  which  we  yet  remain  of  the  dialects  spoken  in  the 
eastern  part  of  this  archipelago,  our  means  of  forming  a judgment  are 
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very  limited.  Nevertheless  we  may  venture  to  offer  a conjecture, 
based  upon  such  an  amount  of  evidence  as  seems  to  bring  it  at  least 
within  the  bounds  of  probability. 

1.  The  natives  of  Tonga  and  Samoa,  as  has  been  before  stated, 
refer  the  origin  of  their  race  to  a large  island,  situated  to  the  north- 
west, called  by  the  former  BulAtu,  by  the  latter  Puldtu  and  Pur6lu. 
As  the  I and  r are  used  indifferently  in  these  dialects,  it  would  be 
doubtful  which  was  the  proper  spelling ; but  the  Feejeenns,  who  dis- 
tinguish between  these  two  elements,  have  borrowed  this  and  many 
other  traditions  from  their  eastern  neighbors,  and  call  the  island  in 
question  Mburdtu.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  Burotu  or  Purotu 
is  the  correct  form.  Now  the  easternmost  island  inhabited  by  the 
yellow  Malaisian  race,  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  is  that  called 
on  our  maps  Bouro  or  Booro.  It  lies  west  of  Ceram,  which  is  occu- 
pied in  the  interior  by  Papuans,  and  on  the  coast  by  Malays.  Apart, 
therefore,  from  any  resemblance  of  name,  if  we  derive  the  Polynesians 
from  that  one  of  the  Malaisian  Islands  which  lies  nearest  to  them,  we 
should  refer  them  to  the  above-mentioned  Bouro. 

2.  M.  de  Rienzi  informs  us  (Oceanic,  vol.  iii.  p.  384,)  that  he  met, 
in  the  East  Indies,  a Boughis  captain,  who  had  visited  the  Solomon 
Islands.  The  Bugis  arc  a tribe  of  Celebes,  of  the  same  race  and  the 
same  degree  of  civilization  with  the  natives  of  Bouro.  The  Solomon 
Islands  are  at  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  Celebes  and 
Bouro  to  Samoa. 

3.  We  have  had  occasion  before  to  cite  the  description  given  by 
Quiros,  of  Taumaco,  whose  inhabitants  are  “of  different  kinds,  yellow, 
black,  and  mulattoes."  One  item  of  information  which  he  has  re- 
corded respecting  the  island  is  very  important.  He  says  the  prisoner 
whom  he  took  from  thence  informed  him  that  there  was  on  Taumaco 
a man  “ who  had  brought  from  a large  country  named  Pouro,  some 
arrows  pointed  with  a metal  as  white  as  silver.”*  This  man  was  a 
native  of  Taumaco  and  a great  pilot  Pouro  was  described  as  a large 
country,  very  populous, — the  inhabitants  of  a dark  color,  and  warlike. 
Taumaco,  according  to  the  position  assigned  to  it  by  Quiros,  as  well 
as  the  information  obtained  by  Dillon,  lies  five  or  six  degrees  cast  of 
the  Solomon  Isles,  and  of  course,  so  much  nearer  to  Samoa.  It  seems 
most  likely,  that  the  native  pilot  here  mentioned  had  not  been  himself 
to  the  East  Indies,  but  that  he  had  visited  the  Solomon  Isles,  and 
there  obtained  the  arrows  tipped  with  metal  which  had  been  brought 

• Burney’s  History  of  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  308. 
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by  traders  from  Bouro.  These  places  might  easily  have  become  con- 
founded in  the  mind  of  the  captive,  who  was  not  himself  a native  of 
Taumaco,  but  a slave  brought  thither  from  another  island.  On  this 
supposition,  the  statement  that  the  natives  of  Pouro  (or  rather  of  the 
place  visited  by  the  Taumaco  pilot)  were  of  a dark  color,  would  apply 
to  the  Solomon  Islands.  However  this  may  be,  the  arrows  must  have 
been  obtained  in  some  way  from  the  East  Indies,  and  they  were 
ascribed  by  the  natives  to  an  island  bearing  a name  very  similar  to 
one  which  exists  there. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  terminal  syllable  to,  in  the  Polynesian 
Purolu  (if,  adopting  this  hypothesis,  we  consider  it  an  affix,)  we  are, 
of  course,  left  to  conjecture.  Judging  from  analogy,  as  in  the  cases 
of  Tonga-tabu,  Nina-tabu,  it  may  have  the  force  of  “ sacred"  or 
“divine;”  for  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  natives  of  Samoa  and 
Tonga  look  upon  this  island  not  only  as  the  country  of  their  progeni- 
tors, but  also  as  the  residence  of  their  gods.  The  syllable  tu  is  per- 
haps that  which  is  found  in  the  Samoan  aitu,  spirit,  and  the  otiia, 
atiia,  etiia,  which,  in  the  different  Polynesian  dialects,  signify  divinity. 
Tuan  is  the  word  for  “ lord”  in  Malay,  and  hautu  for  “ spirit"  in 
Malay,  Javanese,  and  Bugis. 
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In  the  long  and  narrow  section  of  this  continent  included  between 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific,  and  extending  from  the  country 
of  the  Esquimaux  on  the  north  to  the  Californian  peninsula  on  the 
south,  there  are  found,  perhaps,  a greater  number  of  tribes  speaking 
distinct  languages  than  in  any  other  territory  of  the  same  size  in  the 
world.  Not  only  do  these  tribes  differ  in  their  idioms,  hut  also  in 
personal  appearance,  character,  and  usages.  For  convenience  of 
description,  however,  they  may  be  arranged  under  four  classes  or 
divisions,  each  of  which  includes  a number  of  tribes  resembling  one 
another  in  certain  general  traits. 

1.  The  Northwest  division.  The  tribes  of  this  class  inhabit  the 
coast  between  the  peninsula  of  Alaska,  in  latitude  60°,  and  Queen 
Charlotte’s  Sound,  in  latitude  52°.  This  part  of  the  country  was  not 
visited  by  us,  and  the  information  obtained  concerning  it  was  derived 
chiefly  from  individuals  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  They 
described  the  natives  as  resembling  the  white  race  in  some  of  their 
physical  characteristics.  They  are  fair  in  complexion,  sometimes 
with  ruddy  cheeks;  and,  what  is  very  unusual  among  the  aborigines 
of  America,  they  have  thick  beards,  which  appear  early  in  life.  In 
other  respects,  their  physiognomy  is  Indian, — a broad  face,  with  wide 
cheek-bones,  the  opening  of  the  eye  long  and  narrow,  and  the  fore- 
head low. 

From  the  accounts  received  concerning  them,  they  would  appear 
to  be  rather  an  ingenious  people.  They  obtain  copper  from  the 
mountains  which  border  the  coast,  and  make  of  it  pipe-bowls,  gun- 
charges,  and  other  similar  articles.  Of  a very  fine  and  hard  slate 
they  make  cups,  plates,  pipes,  little  images,  and  various  ornaments, 
wrought  with  surprising  elegance  and  taste.  Their  clothing,  houses, 
and  canoes,  display  like  ingenuity,  and  are  well  adapted  to  their  cli- 
mate and  mode  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  said  to  be  filthy 
in  their  habits,  and  of  a cruel  aud  treacherous  disposition. 
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2.  The  North-Oregon  division.  All  the  tribes  north  of  the  Colum- 
bia, except  those  of  the  first  section,  and  some  of  the  WaUarvallas , 
belong  to  this  division,  as  well  as  three  or  four  to  the  south  of  that 
river.  It  includes  the  Takkali-Umkrva  family  (the  Carriers,  Qua- 
lioguas,  Tlatskanies,  and  Umguas),  the  Taihaili-Selish  family  (Shoush- 
waps,  Flatheads,  Chikoilisb,  Cowelits,  and  Killarauks),  with  the 
Chinooks,  the  Yakones  (or  southern  Killamuks)  and,  in  part,  the 
Calapuyas.  The  Nootkas,  and  other  tribes  of  Vancouver’s  Island, 
also  belong  to  it 

The  people  of  this  division  are  among  the  ugliest  of  their  race. 
They  are  below  the  middle  size,  with  squat,  clumsy  forms,  very  broad 
faces,  low  foreheads,  lank  black  hair,  wide  mouths,  and  a coarse  rough 
skin,  of  a tanned,  or  dingy  copper  complexion.  This  description 
applies  more  particularly  to  the  tribes  of  the  coast.  Those  of  the 
interior  (the  Carriers,  Shoushwaps,  and  Selish,)  are  of  a better  cast, 
being  generally  of  the  middle  height,  with  features  of  a less  exagge- 
rated harshness.  In  the  coast-tribes,  the  opening  of  the  eye  has  very 
frequently  the  oblique  direction  proper  to  the  Mongol  physioguomy ; 
but  in  the  others  this  peculiarity  is  less  common. 

The  intellectual  and  moral  characteristics  of  these  natives  arc  not 
more  pleasing  than  the  physical.  They  are  of  moderate  intelligence, 
coarse  and  dirty  in  their  habits,  indolent,  deceitful,  and  passionate. 
They  are  rather  superstitious  than  religious,  arc  greatly  addicted  to 
gambling,  and  grossly  libidinous.  All  these  disagreeable  qualities 
are  most  conspicuous  in  the  tribes  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
and  become  less  marked  as  we  advance  into  the  interior,  and  towards 
the  north.  It  is  also  at  the  same  point  (the  mouth  of  the  Columbia) 
that  the  custom  of  compressing  the  head  prevails  to  the  greatest 
extent  The  Chinooks  are  the  most  distinguished  for  their  attachment 
to  this  singular  usage,  and  from  them  it  appears  to  have  spread 
on  every  side,  to  the  Chikailish  on  the  north,  the  Wallawallas  and 
Nez-percfis  on  the  east,  and  the  Killamuks  and  Calapuyas  on  the 
south ; the  degree  of  distortion  diminishing  as  we  recede  from  the 
centre. 

It  is  not  a little  singular  that  all  the  tribes  of  this  division  (except 
the  Calapuyas,  who  seem  to  hold  a middle  position,)  speak  languages 
which,  though  of  distinct  families,  are  all  remarkable  for  the  extreme 
harshness  of  their  pronunciation,  while  those  of  the  division  which 
follows,  are,  on  the  contrary,  unusually  soft  and  harmonious. 

3.  The  South- Oregon  division.  To  this  belong  the  Sahaptin  family 
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Nez-perc6s  and  Wallawallas),  the  Waiilatjm  (Cayuse  and  Molele), 
the  Shoshtini  (Snakes,  Bonnaks,  &c  ),  the  Lutuami,  the  Shasties,  the 
Palaiks,  and  probably  other  tribes  towards  the  south  and  east  They 
approach,  both  in  appearance  and  in  character,  the  Indians  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  though  still  inferior  to  them  in  many  respects. 
They  are  of  the  middle  height,  slender,  with  long  faces  and  bold 
features,  thin  lips,  wide  cheek-bones,  smooth  skins,  and  the  usual 
tawny  complexion  of  the  American  tribes.  They  are  cold,  taciturn, 
high-tempered,  warlike,  fond  of  hunting  and  of  all  exercises  requiring 
boldness  and  activity.  To  one  ascending  the  Columbia,  the  contrast 
presented  by  the  natives  above  and  below  the  Great  Falls  (the  Chi- 
nooks and  Wallawallas)  is  very  striking.  No  two  nations  of  Europe 
differ  more  widely  in  looks  and  character  than  do  these  neighboring 
subdivisions  of  the  American  race. 

4.  The  Californian  division.  The  natives  of  this  class  are  chiefly 
distinguished  by  their  dark  color.  Those  of  Northern  or  Upper  Cali- 
fornia are  a shade  browner  than  the  Oregon  Indians,  while  some 
tribes  in  the  peninsula  are  said  to  be  nearly  black.  In  other  respects 
they  have  the  physiognomy  of  their  race,  broad  faces,  a low  forehead, 
and  lank,  coarse  hair.  They  are  the  lowest  in  intellect  of  all  the 
North  American  tribes,  approaching  to  the  stupidity  of  the  Austra- 
lians. They  are  dull,  indolent,  phlegmatic,  timid,  and  of  a gentle, 
submissive  temper.  The  experiment,  which  was  successfully  tried, 
of  collecting  them,  like  a herd  of  cattle,  into  large  enclosures  called 
missions,  and  there  setting  them  to  work,  would  probably  never  have 
been  undertaken  with  the  Indians  of  Oregon, — and,  if  undertaken, 
would  assuredly  have  failed. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Indians  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  seem  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  inferior  to  those  east  of  that  chain.  In  stature,  strength,  and 
activity,  they  are  much  below  them.  Their  social  organization  is 
more  imperfect.  The  two  classes  of  chiefs,  those  who  preside  in  time 
of  peace,  and  those  who  direct  the  operations  of  war, — the  ceremony 
of  initiation  for  the  young  men, — the  distinction  of  clans  or  totems, 
— and  the  various  important  festivals  which  exist  among  the  eastern 
tribes,  are  unknown  to  those  of  Oregon.  Their  conceptions  on  reli- 
gious subjects  are  of  a lower  cast.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  have  any 
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idea  of  a supreme  being.  The  word  for  god  was  one  of  those  origi- 
nally selected  for  the  vocabulary,  but  it  was  found  impossible,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  missionaries,  and  of  interpreters  well  skilled  in 
the  principal  languages,  to  obtain  a proper  synonym  for  this  term  in 
a single  dialect  of  Oregon.  Their  chief  divinity  is  called  the  wolf, 
and  seems,  from  their  descriptions,  to  be  a sort  of  compound  being, 
half  beast  and  half  deity. 

In  comparing  the  various  races  with  which  we  have  come  in  con- 
tact, it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  a certain  similarity  of 
character  between  the  American  aborigines  in  general,  but  more 
especially  the  natives  of  Oregon,  and  the  Australians, — the  latter 
appearing  like  an  exaggerated  and  caricatured  likeness  of  the  former. 
The  Indian  is  proud  and  reserved ; the  Australian  sullen  and  haughty. 
The  former  is,  at  once,  cautious  and  fierce ; the  latter  is  cowardly  and 
cruel.  The  one  is  passionate  and  prompt  to  resent  an  injury ; the 
other  is  roused  to  fury  by  the  slightest  imagined  insult.  The  super- 
stition of  the  Indian  is  absurd  and  irrational;  that  of  the  Australian 
is  stupid  and  ridiculous.  The  Indian,  who  acknowledges  a chief,  yet 
renders  him  such  deference  only  as  he  thinks  proper ; the  Australian 
owns  no  superior,  and  has  not  even  a name  for  such  an  office.  It 
might  bo  a point  of  some  interest  to  determine  how  far  this  similarity, 
in  many  respects,  between  two  races  otherwise  so  distinct,  has  arisen 
from  a similarity  in  their  position  and  circumstances. 

The  mode  of  life  of  the  Oregon  Indians,  especially  those  of  the 
interior,  is  so  peculiar  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  it  should 
be  characterized.  They  have  no  fixed  habitations,  and  yet  they  are 
not,  pn>i>erly  speaking,  a wandering  people.  Nearly  every  month  in 
the  year  they  change  their  place  of  residence, — but  the  same  month 
of  every  year  finds  them  rogularly  in  the  same  place.  The  circum- 
stances which  have  given  rise  to  this  course  of  life  are  the  following : 

1.  The  territory  of  Oregon  abounds,  beyond  example,  in  esculent 
roots,  of  various  kinds,  which,  without  cultivation,  grow  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  support  a considerable  population.  More  than  twenty 
species,  most  of  them  palatable,  and  obtainable,  generally,  with 
little  labor,  are  found  in  different  parts  of  this  territory.  At  cer- 
tain seasons,  the  natives  subsist  almost  entirely  upon  them.  As 
the  different  species  come  to  maturity  at  different  times,  the  people 
remove  from  one  root-ground  to  another,  according  to  the  lime  when 
experience  has  taught  them  to  look  for  a new  crop. 
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2.  Several  kinds  of  fruits  and  berries  are  found,  at  certain  seasons, 
in  great  abundance,  and  offer  another  cause  for  a temporary  change 
of  place. 

3.  At  a particular  period  of  the  year,  the  salmon  ascend  the  river 
to  deposit  their  spawn,  and  then  the  Indians  assemble  in  great 
numbers  on  the  banks  of  the  streams,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  them. 
Two  months  afterwards,  the  fish  appear  again,  floating  in  an  ex- 
hausted condition  down  the  current,  and  though  by  no  means  so 
agreeable  for  food,  are  yet  taken  in  large  quantities,  principally  for 
winter  stores.  These  two  seasons  of  fishing  are  the  occasion  of  two 
removals. 

4.  The  tribes  of  the  interior  depend,  in  part,  for  their  clothing,  on 
the  buffalo  skins  which  they  obtain,  either  by  barter  or  by  hunting. 
And  for  both  these  purposes  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  visit  the  region 
near  the  foot  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  frequented  by  that  animal. 
This,  however,  does  not,  except  with  some  of  the  Shoshonees,  give 
riso  to  a general  removal  of  the  tribe,  but  merely  an  expedition  of  the 
principal  men,  their  families  being  left,  in  the  mean  time,  encamped 
in  some  place  of  safety. 

The  tribes  near  the  coast  remove  less  frequently  than  those  of  the 
interior.  Some  of  them  spend  the  summer  on  tho  sea-shore,  and  the 
winter  in  a sheltered  nook  on  the  banks  of  an  inland  stream.  Others 
do  not  change  their  place  of  residence  at  all ; but  at  the  approach  of 
summer,  they  take  down  the  heavy  planks  of  which  their  winter 
habitations  are  made,  bury  them  in  the  ground,  where  they  will  be 
out  of  the  way  of  injury,  and  having  put  up  a temporary  dwelling  of 
bark,  brushwood,  and  matting,  feel  no  apprehensions  at  leaving  it  for 
two  or  three  weeks  at  a time,  to  fish,  hunt,  collect  roots,  and  gather 
fruit. 

To  these  general  descriptions  it  will  be  proper  to  add  a more 
particular  account  of  those  tribes,  of  whose  idioms  we  have  been  able 
to  obtain  vocabularies.  We  shall  take  them  in  the  order  in  which 
they  stand  in  the  Synopsis. 

1.  THE  TAHKALI-ITMKWA  FAMILY. 

A.  TA1IKALI  OR  CARRIERS. 

The  country  of  the  Tahkali  (orTacullies)  includes  the  region  north 
of  the  Oregon  Territory,  termed  by  the  English  New  Caledonia.  It 
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extends  from  latitude  52°  30',  where  it  borders  on  the  country  of  the 
Shoushaps,  to  latitude  56°,  including  Simpson’s  River.*  On  the  east 
arc  the  Rocky  Mountains,  separating  them  from  tho  Sicani,  and  on 
the  west  the  rugged  chain  which  runs  parallel  with  the  coast.  The 
country  is  well  watered  with  numerous  streams  and  lakes,  most  of 
which  discharge  themselves  into  Frazer's  River.  Our  information 
with  respect  to  this  people  is  derived  from  a gentleman  connected 
with  the  Hudson’s  Hay  Company,  who  resided  several  years  among 
them  in  charge  of  a fort ; it  will  lie  found  to  agree  generally  with 
the  account  given  by  Harmon,  wdio  occupied  the  same  situation 
between  the  years  1809  and  1919. 

The  Tahkali  are  divided  into  eleven  clans,  or  minor  tribes,  whose 
names  are — beginning  at  the  south — as  follows : ( 1 ) the  Taulin  or 
TalbUin  ; (2)  the  TsitkMin  or  Chilcotin  ; (3)  the  Naskdtin  ; (4)  the 
ThetliMin  ; (5)  the  TsatsnMin  ; (6)  the  NulaAutin  ; (7)  the  Ntshanu- 
tin  ; (8)  tho  Natti&utin  ; (9)  the  NikozUauUn  ; (10)  the  Tatshi&utin  ; 
and  (11)  the  Babine  Indians.  The  number  of  persons  in  these  clans 
varies  from  fifty  to  three  hundred.  All  speak  the  same  language, 
with  some  slight  dialectical  variations.  The  Sikani  (or  Secunnie) 
nation  has  a language  radically  the  same,  but  with  greater  difference 
of  dialect,  passing  gradually  into  that  of  the  Beaver  and  Chippewyan 
Indians. 

The  Tahkali,  though  a branch  of  the  great  Chippewyan  (or  Atha- 
pascan)! stock,  have  several  peculiarities  in  their  customs  and  cha- 
racter which  distinguish  them  from  other  members  of  this  family. 
In  personal  appearance  they  resemble  the  tribes  on  the  Upper 
Columbia,  though,  on  the  whole,  a better-looking  race.  They  are 
rather  tall,  with  a tendency  to  grossness  in  their  features  and  figures, 
particularly  among  the  women.  They  are  somewhat  lighter  in  com- 
plexion than  the  tribes  of  the  south. 

Like  all  Indians  who  live  principally  upon  fish,  and  who  do  not 

* For  the  exact  limits  of  the  territories  occupied  by  the  different  tribes,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  accompanying  Ethnographical  Map,  which  has  been  constructed,  with 
much  cure  and  labor,  from  information  derived,  in  most  eases,  from  the  natives  them- 
selves, and  confirmed  by  missionaries,  hunters,  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Buy  Company, 
and  others  who  had  had  good  opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge  on  this  subject. 
The  boundaries  are  usually  determined  by  the  physical  conformation  of  the  country,  and 
are  well  understood  among  the  natives,  a circumstance  which  has  enabled  us  to  lay 
them  down,  for  the  most  port,  with  minuteness  and  precision. 

t See  Mr.  Gallatin’s  “ Synopsis  of  the  Indian  Tribes,”  p.  10. 
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acquire  the  habits  of  activity  proper  to  the  hunting  tribes,  they  arc 
excessively  indolent  and  filthy,  and,  as  a natural  concomitant,  base 
and  depraved  in  character.  They  are  fond  of  unctuous  substances, 
and  drink  immense  quantities  of  oil,  which  they  obtain  from  fish  and 
wild  animals.  Thoy  also  besmear  their  bodies  with  grease  and 
colored  earths.  They  like  their  meat  putrid,  and  often  leave  it  until 
its  stench  is,  to  any  but  themselves,  insupportable.  Salmon  roes  are 
sometimes  buried  in  the  earth  and  left  for  two  or  three  months  to 
putrefy,  in  which  state  they  are  esteemed  a delicacy. 

The  natives  are  prone  to  sensuality,  and  chastity  among  the  women 
is  unknown.  At  the  same  time,  they  seem  to  be  almost  devoid  of 
natural  affection.  Children  are  considered  by  them  a burden,  and 
they  often  use  means  to  destroy  them  before  birth.  Their  religious 
ideas  are  very  gross  and  confused.  It  is  not  known  that  they  have 
any  distinct  ideas  of  a god,  or  of  the  existence  of  the  soul.  They  have 
priests  or  “doctors,”  whose  art  consists  in  certain  mummeries,  in- 
tended for  incantations.  When  a corpse  is  burned,  which  is  the 
ordinary  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  the  priest,  with  many  gesti- 
culations and  contortions,  pretends  to  receive  in  his  closed  bands, 
something, — perhaps  the  life  of  the  deceased, — which  he  communi- 
cates to  some  living  person  by  throwing  his  hands  towards  him,  and 
at  the  same  time  blowing  upon  him.  This  person  then  takes  the 
rank  of  the  deceased,  and  assumes  his  name  in  addition  to  his  own. 
Of  course,  the  priest  always  understands  to  whom  this  succession  is 
properly  due. 

If  the  deceased  had  a wife,  she  is  all  but  burned  alive  with  the 
corpse,  being  compelled  to  lie  upon  it  while  the  fire  is  lighted,  and 
remain  thus  till  the  heat  becomes  beyond  endurance.  In  former 
times,  when  she  attempted  to  break  away,  she  was  pushed  back  into 
the  flames  by  the  relations  of  her  husband,  and  thus  often  severely 
injured.  When  the  corpse  is  consumed,  she  collects  the  ashes  and 
deposits  them  in  a little  basket,  which  she  always  carries  about  with 
her.  At  the  same  time,  she  becomes  the  servant  and  drudge  of  the 
relations  of  her  late  husband,  w'ho  exact  of  her  the  severest  labor,  and 
treat  her  with  every  indignity.  This  lasts  for  two  or  three  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  a feast  is  made  by  all  the  kindred,  and  a broad 
post,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  is  set  up,  and  covered  on  the  sides 
with  rude  daubs,  representing  figures  of  men  and  animals  of  various 
kinds.  On  the  top  is  a box  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  dead  are  placed, 
and  allowed  to  remain  until  the  post  decays.  After  this  ceremony, 
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the  widow  is  released  from  her  state  of  servitude,  and  allowed  to 
marry  again. 

The  Carriers  are  not  a warlike  people,  though  they  sometimes  have 
quarrels  with  their  neighbors,  particularly  the  tribes  of  the  coast. 
But  these  are  usually  appeased  without  much  difficulty. 

The  Sikani,  though  speaking  a language  of  the  same  family,  differ 
widely  from  the  Tahkali,  in  their  character  and  customs.  They  live 
a wandering  life,  and  subsist  by  the  chase.  They  arc  a brave,  hardy, 
and  active  people,  cleanly  in  their  persons  and  habits,  and,  in  general, 
agreeing  nearly  with  the  usual  idea  of  an  American  Indian.  They 
bury  their  dead,  and  have  none  of  the  customs  of  the  Tahkali  with 
respect  to  them. 


B.  a.  TLATSKASAI.  b.  KWALHIOQUA, 

These  are  two  small  isolated  bands,  neither  of  them  comprising 
more  than  a hundred  individuals,  who  roam  in  the  mountains  on  each 
side  of  the  Columbia,  near  its  mouth,  the  former  on  the  north,  and 
the  latter  on  the  south  side.  They  arc  separated  from  the  river,  and 
from  one  another,  by  the  Chinooks.  They  build  no  permanent 
habitations,  but  wander  in  the  woods,  subsisting  on  game,  berries,  and 
roots.  As  might  bo  expected,  they  arc  somewhat  more  bold  and 
hardy  than  the  tribes  on  the  river  and  coast,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
more  wild  and  savage. 


C.  I'MKWA,  OR  UMPQUAS. 

The  Umbra  inhabit  the  upper  part  of  the  river  of  that  name, 
having  the  Kalapuya  on  the  north,  the  Lutuami  (Clamets),  on  the 
east,  ami  the  Sainstkla  between  them  and  the  sea.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  number,  at  present,  not  more  than  four  hundred,  having 
been  greatly  reduced  by  disease.  They  live  in  houses  of  boards  and 
mats,  and  derive  their  subsistence,  in  great  part,  from  the  river. 
Two,  whom  I saw,  differed  but  little  from  the  Kalapuya,  except  that 
they  had  not  the  head  flattened.  One  of  them  had  reached  the 
Columbia  through  the  Tlatskanai  country,  and  it  appeared  that  a 
connexion  of  some  kind  existed  between  the  two  tribes. 

a.  D.  K l T l!  N A H A,  OR  C O U T A N 1 E S,  O R P L A T - B O W S. 

This  is  a small  tribe  of  about  four  hundred  people,  who  wander  in 
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the  rugged  and  mountainous  tract  enclosed  between  the  two  northern 
forks  of  the  Columbia.  The  Flat-bow  River  and  Lake  also  belong 
to  them.  They  are  great  hunters,  and  furnish  largo  quantities  of 
peltry  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  In  former  days,  they  were 
constantly  at  war  with  their  neighbors,  the  Blackfoot  tribes,  by 
whose  incursions  they  suffered  severely.  In  appearance,  character, 
and  customs,  they  resemble  more  the  Indians  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  than  those  of  Lower  Oregon, 

3.  TSJHAILI-SELISH  FAMILY. 

E.  shusuwapdmsh,  or  shcshwafs,  or  atnahs. 

The  Shushw'aps  possess  the  country  bordering  on  the  lower  part  of 
Frazer's  River,  and  its  branches.  From  the  vocabulary  given  by 
Mackenzie  of  the  dialect  spoken  at  Friendly  Village,  on  Salmon 
River,  in  latitude  50°  30',  and  about  ninety  miles  from  the  sea,  it 
appears  that  the  natives  of  that  village  belong  to  this  tribe.  Beyond 
them,  according  to  Mackenzie,  a different  language  is  spoken, — 
probably  that  of  the  Hailtsa  Indians,  of  whom  some  mention  will  be 
made  hereafter. 

The  name  of  Atnah  is  given  to  this  people  by  the  Tahkali,  in 
whose  language  it  means  stranger  or  foreigner.  The  Shushwaps 
differ  so  little  from  their  southern  neighbors,  the  Salish,  as  to  render 
a particular  description  unnecessary.  By  a census  taken  a few  years 
since,  the  number  of  men  in  the  tribe  was  ascertained  to  be  about 
four  hundred.  The  whole  number  of  souls  at  present  may  be  rated 
at  twelve  hundred. 

F.  SELISH,  SALISH,  OR  FLATHEADS. 

How  the  name  of  Flathead  came  to  be  applied  to  this  people  cannot 
well  be  conjectured,  as  the  distortion  to  which  the  word  refers  is  not 
practised  among  them.  They  inhabit  the  country  about  the  upper 
part  of  the  Columbia  and  its  tributary  streams,  the  Flathead,  Spokan, 
and  Okanagan  Rivers.  The  name  includes  several  independent  tribes 
or  bands,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the  Salish  proper,  the 
Kullespelm,  the  Soayalpi,  the  Tsakaitsitlin,  and  the  Okinakan.  The 
number  of  souls  is  reckoned,  in  all,  at  about  three  thousand. 

The  Salish  appear  to  hold,  in  many  respects,  an  intermediate  place 
S3 
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between  the  tribes  of  the  coast,  and  those  to  the  south  and  east  In 
stature  and  proportion  they  are  superior  to  the  Chinooks  and  Chikai- 
lish,  but  inferior  to  the  Sahaptin.  Their  features  are  not  so  regular 
nor  their  skins  so  clear  as  those  of  the  latter,  while  they  fall  far  short 
of  the  grossness  of  the  former.  In  bodily  strength  they  are  inferior  to 
the  whites. 

A description  of  the  habits  of  this  tribe  will  give  a good  idea  of  the 
life  of  systematic  wandering  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  Oregon.  They 
derive  their  subsistence  from  roots,  fish,  berries,  game,  and  a kind  of 
moss  or  lichen  which  they  find  on  trees.  At  the  opening  of  the  year, 
as  soon  as  the  snow  disappears,  (in  March  and  April),  they  begin  to 
search  for  the  pohpoh,  a bulbous  root,  shaped  somewhat  like  a small 
onion,  and  of  a peculiarly  dry  and  spicy  taste.  This  lasts  them  till 
May,  when  it  is  exchanged  for  the  spathm,  or  “ bitter  root,”  which  is 
a slender,  white  root,  not  unlike  vermicelli ; when  boiled,  it  dissolves 
like  arrow-root,  and  forms  a jelly  of  a bitter  but  not  disagreeable 
flavor.  Some  time  in  June,  the  itwha  or  camass  comes  in  season, 
and  is  found  at  certain  well-known  " grounds”  in  great  quantities.  In 
shape  it  resembles  the  pohpoh,  and  when  baked  for  a day  or  two  in 
the  ground,  has  a consistency  and  taste  not  unlike  those  of  a boiled 
chestnut.  It  supplies  them  for  two  or  three  months,  and  while  it  is 
most  abundant — in  June  and  July — the  salmon  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  are  taken  in  great  numbers,  mostly  in  weirs.  This,  with 
these  people,  is  the  season  when  they  are  in  the  best  condition, 
having  a plentiful  supply  of  their  two  prime  articles  of  food.  During 
this  period,  the  men  usually  remain  at  the  fishing-station,  and  the 
women  at  the  camass-ground,  but  parties  are  continually  passing  from 
one  to  the  other.  August,  during  which  the  supplies  from  both  these 
sources  commonly  fail,  is  the  month  for  berries,  of  which  they  some- 
times collect  enough  both  for  immediate  subsistence,  and  to  dry  for 
winter.  The  service-berry  and  the  choke-cherry  are  the  principal 
fruits  of  this  kind  which  they  seek.  In  September,  the  “exhausted 
salmon,"  or  those  which,  having  deposited  their  roes,  are  now  about 
to  perish,  are  found  in  considerable  numbers,  and  though  greatly 
reduced  both  in  fatness  and  flavor,  are  yet  their  chief  dependence, 
when  dried,  for  winter  consumption.  Should  they  be  scarce,  a 
famine  would  be  likely  to  ensue.  At  this  season,  also,  they  obtain 
the  mesaui,  an  inferior  root,  resembling  somewhat,  in  appearance,  a 
parsnip.  When  baked,  it  turns  perfectly  black,  and  has  a peculiar 
taste,  unlike  that  of  any  of  our  common  roots.  This  lasts  them 
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through  October,  after  which  they  must  depend  principally  upon 
their  stores  of  dried  food,  and  the  game  (deer,  bears,  badgers,  squir- 
rels, and  wild-fowl  of  various  kinds,)  which  they  may  liave  the  good 
fortune  to  take.  Should  both  these  sources  fail,  they  have  recourse 
to  the  moss  before-mentioned,  which,  though  abundant,  contains 
barely  sufficient  nutriment  to  sustain  life.  Such  is  their  want  of 
forethought  and  prudeuce,  both  in  laying  up  and  in  consuming  their 
provisions,  that  there  are  very  few  who  do  not  suffer  severely  from 
hunger  before  the  opening  of  spring.  Indeed,  like  their  horses,  they 
regularly  fatten  up  in  the  season  of  plenty,  and  grow'  lean  and  weak 
before  the  expiration  of  winter. 

As  the  different  root-grounds  and  fishing-stations  are  at  some 
distance  from  one  another,  they  are  obliged  to  remove  from  one  to 
the  other  in  succession,  carrying  with  them,  on  their  horses,  all  their 
property.  This  is  easily  done,  as  their  articles  of  furniture  are  fow 
and  light,  and  their  houses  consist  merely  of  rush-mats  and  skins, 
stretched  upon  poles.  In  winter  they  seek  out  some  sheltered  spot, 
which  will  supply  their  horses  with  food,  and  they  then  make  their 
dwellings  more  comfortable,  by  covering  the  mats  with  earth. 

The  Salish  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  regular  form  of  govern- 
ment. They  live  in  bands  of  tw'o  or  three  hundred,  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  mutual  support  and  protection.  In  former  times  there  w'as 
much  fighting  among  these  tribes,  but  they  still  looked  upon  one 
another  as  portions  of  the  same  people.  At  present,  by  the  influence 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  these  quarrels  have  been  suppressed. 
Intermarriages  between  these  bands  are  frequent,  and  in  such  cases 
the  husband  commonly  joins  the  band  to  which  his  wife  belongs. 
This  proceeds,  perhaps,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  woman  docs 
the  most  for  the  support  of  the  family,  and  will  be  better  able  to 
perform  her  duties  (of  gathering  roots,  fruit,  &c.,)  in  those  places  to 
which  she  is  accustomed.  In  fact,  although  the  women  are  required 
to  do  much  hard  labor,  they  are  by  no  means  treated  as  slaves,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  have  much  consideration  and  authority.  The  stores 
of  food  which  they  collect  are  regarded  as,  in  a manner,  their  own, 
and  a husband  will  seldom  take  any  of  them  without  asking  permis- 
sion. The  men,  moreover,  have  to  perform  all  the  arduous  labors  of 
the  fishery  and  the  chase. 

They  evince  strong  domestic  feelings,  and  are  very  affectionate 
towards  their  children  and  near  relatives.  Unlike  the  Sahaptin,  and 
some  other  tribes,  they  take  particular  care  of  the  aged  and  infirm, 
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who  usually  fare  the  best  of  all.  There  is,  however,  one  custom 
among  them,  which  seems  to  evince  an  opposite  disposition.  When 
a man  dies,  leaving  young  children  who  are  not  able  to  defend  them- 
selves, his  relations  come  in  and  seize  upon  the  most  valuable 
property,  and  particularly'  the  horses,  without  regard  to  the  rights  of 
the  children.  The  natives  acknowledge  the  inhumanity  of  the  prac- 
tice, and  only  defend  it  as  an  ancient  custom  received  from  their 
fathers. 

In  every  band  there  is  usually  one  who,  by  certain  advantages  of 
wealth,  valor,  and  intelligence,  acquires  a superiority  over  the  rest, 
and  is  termed  the  chief.  But  his  authority  is  derived  rather  from  his 
personal  influence  than  from  any  law,  and  is  exerted  more  in  the 
way  of  persuasion  than  of  direct  command.  But  if  he  is  a man  of 
shrewdness  and  of  a determined  character,  he  sometimes  enjoys 
considerable  power.  The  punishment  of  delinquents  is,  of  course, 
regulated  rather  by  circumstances  than  by  any  fixed  code.  Notorious 
criminals  are  sometimes  punished  by  expulsion  from  the  tribe  or  band 
to  which  they  belong. 

They  had  formerly,  it  is  thought,  a vague  idea  of  a Supreme  Being, 
but  they  never  addressed  to  him  any  worship.  Their  only  religious 
ceremonies  were  certain  mummeries,  performed  under  the  direction 
of  the  medicine-men,  for  the  purpose  of  averting  any  evil  with  which 
they  might  be  threatened,  or  of  obtaining  some  desired  object,  as  an 
abundant  supply  of  food,  victory  in  war,  and  the  like.  One  of  these 
ceremonies,  called  by  them  Sumash , deserves  notice,  for  the  strangeness 
of  the  idea  on  which  it  is  founded.  They  regard  the  spirit  of  a man 
as  distinct  from  the  living  principle,  and  hold  that  it  may  be  separated 
for  a short  time  from  the  body  without  causing  death,  or  without  the 
individual  being  conscious  of  the  loss.  It  is  necessary,  however,  in 
order  to  prevent  fatal  consequences,  that  the  lost  spirit  should  be  found 
and  restored  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  conjuror  or  medicine-man 
learns,  in  a dream,  the  name  of  the  person  who  has  suffered  this  loss. 
Generally,  there  are  several  at  the  same  time  in  this  condition.  He 
then  informs  the  unhappy  individuals,  who  immediately  employ  him 
to  recover  their  wandering  souls.  During  the  next  night  they  go 
about  the  village,  from  one  lodge  to  another,  singing  and  dancing. 
Towards  morning  they  enter  a separate  lodge,  which  is  closed  up,  so 
as  to  be  perfectly  dark.  A small  bole  is  then  made  in  the  roof,  through 
which  the  conjuror,  with  a bunch  of  feathers,  brushes  in  the  spirits, 
in  the  shape  of  small  bits  of  bone,  and  similar  substances,  which  he 
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receives  on  a piece  of  matting.  A fire  is  then  lighted,  and  the  con- 
juror proceeds  to  select  out  from  the  spirits  such  as  belong  to  persons 
already  deceased,  of  which  there  are  usually  several ; and  should  one 
of  thorn  bo  assigned  by  mistake  to  a living  person,  he  would  instantly 
die.  He  next  selects  the  particular  spirit  belonging  to  each  person, 
and  causing  all  the  men  to  sit  down  before  him,  he  takes  the  spirit  of 
one  (i.  e.  the  splinter  of  bone,  shell,  or  wood,  representing  it),  and 
placing  it  on  the  owner’s  head,  pats  it,  with  many  contortions  and 
invocations,  till  it  descends  into  the  heart,  and  resumes  its  proper 
place.  When  all  are  thus  restored,  the  whole  party  unite  in  making 
a contribution  of  food,  out  of  which  a public  feast  is  given,  and  the 
remainder  becomes  the  perquisite  of  the  conjuror. 

Like  the  Sahaptin,  the  Salish  have  many  childish  traditions  con- 
nected with  the  most  remarkable  natural  features  of  the  country,  in 
which  the  prairie-wolf  generally  bears  a conspicuous  part.  What 
could  have  induced  them  to  confer  the  honors  of  divinity  upon  this 
animal  cannot  be  imagined.  They  do  not,  however,  regard  the  wolf 
as  an  object  of  worship,  but  merely  suppose  that  in  former  times  it 
was  endowed  with  preternatural  powers,  which  it  exerted  after  a very 
whimsical  and  capricious  fashion.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  being 
desirous  of  a wife  (a  common  circumstance  with  him),  the  Wolf,  or 
the  divinity  so  called,  visited  a tribe  on  the  Spokan  River,  and 
demanded  a young  woman  in  marriage.  His  request  being  granted, 
he  promised  that  thereafter  the  salmon  should  be  abundant  with 
them,  and  he  created  the  rapids,  which  give  them  facilities  for  taking 
the  fish.  Proceeding  farther  up,  he  made  of  each  tribe  on  his  way 
the  same  request,  attended  with  a like  result.  At  length  he  arrived 
at  the  territory  of  the  Skitsuish  ( Caiur  (Tattne)  ; they  refused  to 
comply  with  his  demand,  and  ho  therefore  called  into  existence  the 
great  Falls  of  the  Spokan,  which  prevent  the  fish  from  ascending  to 
their  country.  This  is  a fair  sample  of  their  traditions. 

G.  SKITSUISH,  OR  CCEUR  d'aI.ENE  INDIAN'S. 

We  saw,  at  Fort  Colville,  the  chief  of  this  tribe,  whose  name  was 
Stalaam.  He  told  us  that  his  tribe  could  raise  ninety  men,  and  the 
whole  number  of  souls  in  it  may  therefore  be  estimated  at  between 
three  and  four  hundred.  They  live  about  the  lake  which  takes  its 
name  from  them,  and  lead  a more  settled  life  than  the  other  tribes  of 
this  region.  As  the  salmon  cannot  ascend  to  their  lake,  on  account  of 
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the  Falls  of  the  Spokan,  and  as  these  natives  seldom  go  to  hunt  the 
buffalo,  their  principal  subsistence  is  derived  from  roots,  game,  and 
the  smaller  kinds  of  fish.  Some  of  them  hare  lately  begun  to  raise 
potatoes,  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  arts  of  cultivation  will,  before 
long,  be  common  among  them.  Being  out  of  the  usual  track  of 
traders  and  trappers,  their  character  has  been  less  affected  by  inter- 
course with  the  whites,  than  is  the  case  with  the  tribes  on  the  great 
rivers.  They  speak  a dialect  of  the  Salish,  and  resemble  in  appoar- 
ance  the  other  natives  belonging  to  this  stock. 

The  origin  of  the  appellation  by  which  this  tribe  is  known  to  the 
whites  deserves  to  be  noticed,  as  au  example  of  the  odd  circumstances 
to  which  these  nicknames  are  sometimes  due.  The  first  who  visited 
the  tribe  were  Canadian  traders,  one  of  whom,  it  appears,  was  of  a 
close,  niggardly  temper.  The  natives  soon  remarked  this,  and  the 
chief  at  length  gave  his  sentiments  upon  it,  Indian  fashion,  observing 
that  the  white  man  had  the  “ heart  of  an  awl,”  meaning,  a contracted, 
illiberal  disposition — the  term  ami  being  used  by  them  as  we  some- 
times employ  the  word  pin,  to  denote  a very  trifling  object.  The 
expression  was  rendered  by  the  interpreter  literally,  “«n  caur 
(Talent”  and  greatly  amused  the  trader's  companions,  who  thence- 
forth spoke  of  the  chief  who  used  it,  as  “ the  caur  (Talent  chief,”  a 
soubriquet  which  came  in  time  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  tribe.  It 
was,  perhaps,  by  some  similar  “ Iucu.1  a non  lucendo”  process,  that  the 
very  inapplicable  names  of  Teles-platles  and  Nez-percts  chanced  to  be 
given  to  the  Salish  and  Sahaptin,  of  whom  the  first  never  flatten  the 
head,  and  the  latter  rarely,  if  ever,  have  the  nose  perforated. 

H.  PISKWADS  OR  PISCOCS. 

This  name  properly  belongs  to  the  tribe  who  live  on  the  small 
river  which  falls  into  the  Columbia  on  the  west  side,  about  forty 
miles  below  Fort  Okanagan.  But  it  is  here  extended  to  all  the  tribes 
as  far  down  as  the  “ Priest’s  Rapids,”  who  speak  the  same  dialect 
with  the  first-named.  This  whole  region  is  very  poor  in  roots  and 
game,  and  the  natives  who  wander  over  it  are  looked  upon  by  the 
other  Indians  as  a miserable,  beggarly  people.  They  have,  besides, 
the  reputation  of  being  great  thieves,  which  our  experience  went  to 
confirm. 

It  would  appear,  from  the  following  list  of  their  months,  obtained 
from  the  chief  of  one  of  their  bands,  that  their  habits  are  much  the 
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same  with  those  of  their  neighbors,  the  Salish, — for  the  names  of 
many  of  the  months  have  reference  to  some  of  their  most  important 
usages.  The  name  of  the  chief  was  SAkatatl-kiiusam,  or  the  Half- 
Sun  (commonly  called  Le  grand  jeune  homme),  and  that  of  his  clan 
the  SinakaiAustsh,  who  live  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Columbia, 
opposite  the  Piskwaus.  The  chief  from  whom  the  Salish  names 
were  obtained  was  called  Silim-hmitl-mMkalok,  or  the  Master-Raven, 
but  he  is  better  known  to  the  whites  by  the  appellation  of  Cornelius. 
His  tribe  is  the  Tsakaitsitlin , on  the  lower  part  of  the  Spokan  River. 
It  will  be  observed  that  one  of  the  chiefs  made  only  twelve  names, 
while  the  other  reckoned  thirteen.  Both  had  some  difficulty  in  call- 
ing to  mind  all  the  names.  In  several,  the  Piskwaus  chief  is  one 
moon  ahead  of  the  other,  which  may  arise  from  mistake,  or  possibly 


from  some  slight  difference  of  seasons  at  the  two 

PISH  WAITS.  SELISH. 

places. 

Sqicutits,  . , 

SiistiLicO , . . ♦ . 

December  and  January. 

Skiniramvrt, 

Sqwvste,  cold. 

January  and  February. 

Skupolskiltin , . 

Skimramun , a certain  herb,  . 

February,  &c. 

Skdsufkv, 

Skdpulrtr , snow  gouc, 

March. 

Katsosvmlun , . 

SpAilvm , bitter-root,  , . 

April. 

SUaok, 

< Slagamdu-ns,  going  to  root-ground, 

May. 

Kapakdlayiin, . 

Ity%ca>  ca mass. root,  . 

June. 

Sildmp,  . 

SuAnt)(lkwu , hot, 

July. 

TbepOnUam,  . 

Sildmp,  gathering  berries,  . . 

August. 

PanpdtyliyCTt,  . 

Skiluti , “ exhausted  salmon,” 

September. 

Skadi, 

Skadi,  dry,  . , . ♦ 

Kinui-ct/luirn,  house-building. 

October. 

Siistikwu , 

Kfrnuiku'ahi,  snow,  . . , 

November  and  December. 

I.  SKWALE  OR  NISQUALLY.  J.  TSHIArMSH  OR  CIUKAILISU. 

K.  KAWELITSK  OR  COWELITS.  L.  NSIETSHAWDS  OR  KILLAMDKS. 

Of  these  four  tribes,  belonging  to  the  family  which  we  have  termed 
Tsihaili-Selish,  the  first  inhabits  the  shores  of  Puget’s  Sound,  the 
second  the  middle  of  the  peninsula  which  lies  west  of  this  sound  and 
north  of  the  Columbia,  the  third  is  settled  on  the  banks  of  a small 
stream  known  as  the  Cowelits,  which  falls  into  the  Columbia  south  of 
Puget’s  Sound,  and  the  fourth  is  apart  from  the  others,  on  the  sea- 
coast,  south  of  the  Columbia.  They  differ  considerably  in  dialect, 
but  little  in  appearance  and  habits,  in  which  they  resemble  the 
Chinooks  and  other  neighboring  tribes.  Their  estimated  numbers 
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are  (or  rather  were  in  1840)  for  the  Skwale,  000,  the  Tsihailish,  2000, 
the  Kawelitsk,  300,  and  the  Nsietsliawus,  700.  Among  the  Tsihai- 
lish are  included  the  Kwaiantl  and  the  Kivenaiwitl  (corrupted  by 
the  whites  to  Queen  Hythe),  who  live  near  the  coast,  thirty  or  forty 
miles  south  of  Cape  Flattery,  and  who  have  each  a peculiar  dialect. 

4.  SAHAPTI  N. 

M.  SAHAPTIN  OR  NEZ-PBRCE8. 

The  Sahaptin * possess  the  country  on  each  side  of  Lewis  or  Snake 
River,  from  the  I’eloose  to  the  Wapticacocs, — about  a hundred  miles, 
— together  with  the  tributary  streams,  extending,  on  the  cast,  to  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  are  supposed,  by  the  mission- 
aries, to  number  about  two  thousand  souls.  In  character  and  appear- 
ance, they  resemble  more  the  Indians  of  the  Missouri  than  their 
neighbors  the  Salish.  They  have  many  horses,  and  aro  good 
hunters,  being  accustomed  to  make  long  excursions,  in  summer,  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  buffalo.  They 
formerly  had  bloody  wars  with  the  Shoshonees,  Crows,  Blackfoot. 
Indians,  and  other  tribes,  whose  hunting-grounds  were  in  the  same 
region ; but  of  late  these  quarrels  have  become  less  frequent. 

The  Sahaptin  are  the  tribe  who,  several  years  ago,  despatched  a 
deputation  to  the  United  States,  to  request  that  teachers  might  be 
sent  to  instruct  them  in  the  arts  and  religion  of  the  whites.  Their 
good  dispositions  have  been  much  eulogized  by  travellers,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  are  superior  to  the  other 
tribes  of  this  territory,  in  intellect  and  in  moral  qualities.  There  are, 
however,  certain  traits  in  their  character,  that  have  hitherto  neutral- 
ized, in  a great  measure,  the  zealous  and  well-directed  efforts  which 
have  been  made  for  their  improvement.  The  first  of  these  is  a feeling 
of  personal  independence,  amounting  to  lawlessness,  which  springs 
naturally  from  their  habits  of  life,  and  which  renders  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  reconcile  them  to  any  regular  discipline  or  system  of  labor, 
even  though  they  are  perfectly  convinced  that  it  would  be  for  their 
advantage.  Another  trait  of  a similar  kind,  originating  probably 
in  the  same  cause,  is  a certain  fickleness  of  temper,  which  makes 

* There  ia  some  doubt  concerning  the  proper  orthography,  as  welt  as  the  meaning,  of 
tin*  term,  which  was  received  from  nn  interpreter.  The  mUsionarieft  always  spoke  of 
the  tribe  by  the  common  name  of  Nez-perct*. 
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them  liable  to  change  their  opinions  and  policy  with  every  passing 
impulse.  These  defects,  though  not  inconsistent  with  many  good 
qualities,  are  yet  exactly  of  the  kind  most  difficult  to  overcome. 
Until  the  Indians  can  be  brought  to  reside  in  fixed  habitations,  it 
is  evident  that  there  will  be  little  opportunity  for  any  permanent 
improvement.  And  this  can  never  take  place  until  some  other  mode 
shall  be  adopted  by  them  for  procuring  their  clothing,  than  that  to 
which  they  have  been  heretofore  accustomed,  namely,  the  chase,  and 
particularly  that  of  the  buffalo.  Cultivation,  though  it  may  supply 
them  with  food,  only  solves  half  the  difficulty.  It  will  be  necessary, 
if  they  are  to  depend  on  their  own  resources,  that  they  should  be 
taught  to  raise  sheep,  and  manufacture  the  wool ; but  to  do  this  will 
require  a steadiness  of  application  altogether  alien  to  their  natural 
disposition. 


N.  WALAWALA. 

WALLAWALLAS,  PELOOSES,  YAKEMAS,  KLIKATATS,  ETC. 

The  territory  bordering  on  the  Columbia  for  some  distance  above 
and  below  the  junction  of  Lewis  River,  is  in  the  possession  of  several 
independent  bands  of  Indians,  who  all  speak  one  language,  though 
with  some  difference  of  dialect.  The  Wallawallas,  properly  so 
called,  are  on  a small  stream  which  falls  into  the  Columbia  near  Fort 
Nez-perces.  The  Yakemas  (ladkema)  are  on  a large  stream  nearly 
opposite.  The  Peloose  tribe  has  a stream  called  after  it,  which 
empties  into  Lewis  River;  and  the  Klikatats  ( T/.lukatat ) wander  in 
the  wooded  country  about  Mount  St.  Helens.  These,  with  other 
minor  bands,  are  supposed,  by  the  missionaries,  to  number  in  all, 
twenty-two  hundred  souls. 

They  resemble  the  Sahaptin,  to  whom  they  are  allied  by  language, 
but  are  of  a less  hardy  and  active  temperament.  This  proceeds,  no 
doubt,  from  their  mode  of  life,  which  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Salish.  Their  principal  food  is  the  salmon,  which  they  take  chiefly 
in  tho  months  of  August  and  September.  At  this  season  they 
assemble  in  great  numbers  about  the  Falls  of  the  Columbia,  which 
form  the  most  important  fishing  station  of  Oregon.  At  this  time, 
also,  they  trade  with  the  Chinooks,  who  visit  the  Falls  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  Sahaptin  and  Wallawallas  compress  the  head,  but  not  so 
much  as  the  tribes  near  tho  coast.  It  merely  serves  with  them  to 
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make  the  forehead  more  retreating,  which,  with  the  aquiline  nose 
common  to  these  natives,  gives  to  them,  occasionally,  a physiognomy 
similar  to  that  represented  in  the  hieroglyphical  paintings  of  Central 
America. 

5.  tv  A 1 1 L A T P U. 

O.  CAILLOUX,  OR  CAYCSE. 

The  Waitlatpu  inhabit  the  country  south  of  the  Sahaptin  and 
Wallawalla.  Their  head-quarters  are  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Walla- 
walla  River,  where  they  live  in  close  connexion  with  a band  of  Nez- 
perces,  whose  language  they  usually  speak  in  preference  to  their 
own,  which  has  nearly  fallen  into  disuse.  They  arc  a small  tribe, 
not  numbering  five  hundred  souls,  but  they  are  nevertheless  looked 
upon  with  respect  by  the  tribes  around  them,  as  being  good  warriors, 
and,  what  is  more,  as  having  much  wealth.  As  their  country  afTords 
extensive  pasturage,  they  are  able  to  keep  large  droves  of  horses,  one 
of  their  chiefs  haviug  as  many  as  two  thousand.  They  are  much  of 
the  time  on  horseback,  and  make  long  excursions  to  the  east  and 
south.  In  former  times,  they  waged  war  with  the  Shoshonees  and 
Lutuamis,  but  of  late  years  these  hostilities  have  been  suspended. 

p.  MOLELE. 

The  residence  of  the  Molek  is  (or  was)  in  the  broken  and  wooded 
country  about  Mounts  Hood  and  Vancouver.  They  were  never  very 
numerous,  and  have  suffered  much  of  late  from  various  diseases,  par- 
ticularly the  ague-fever.  In  1841  they  numbered  but  twenty  indi- 
viduals ; several  deaths  took  place  while  we  were  in  the  country,  and 
the  tribe  is  probably,  at  present,  nearly  or  quite  extinct. 

e.  TSHINtK. 

Q.  WATLALA,  OR  UPPER  CHINOOK. 

This  name  ( Watylala)  properly  belongs  to  the  Indians  at  the 
Cascades,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  ; but  for  want  of  a general  appellation,  it  has  been  extended 
to  all  the  tribes  speaking  dialects  of  a common  language,  from  Mul- 
tnoma  Island,  to  the  Falls  of  the  Columbia,  including  also  those  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  Willammet.  At  the  period  of  the  visit  of  Lewis 
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and  Clark,  this  was  the  most  densely  populated  part  of  the  whole 
Columbian  region,  and  it  so  continued  until  the  fatal  year  1823, 
when  the  ague-fever,  before  unknown  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
broke  out,  and  carried  off'  four-fifths  of  the  population  in  a single 
summer.  Whole  villages  were  swept  away,  leaving  not  a single 
inhabitant.  The  living  could  not  bury  the  dead,  and  the  traders 
were  obliged  to  undertake  this  office,  to  prevent  a new  pestilence  from 
completing  the  desolation  of  the  country.  The  region  below  the 
Cascades,  which  is  as  far  as  the  influence  of  the  tide  is  felt,  suffered 
most  from  this  scourge.  The  population,  which  before  was  estimated 
at  upwards  of  ten  thousand,  does  not  now  exceed  five  hundred.  Be- 
tween the  Cascades  and  the  Dalles,  the  sickness  was  less  destructive. 
There  still  remain  five  or  six  villages,  with  a population  of  seven  or 
eight  hundred. 

They  were  formerly  considered  by  the  whites  as  among  the  worst 
of  the  Oregon  Indians,  and  were  known  as  a quarrelsome,  thievish, 
and  treacherous  people.  Their  situation,  on  the  line  of  communica- 
tion between  the  interior  and  the  coast,  gave  them  great  facilities  for 
trafficking  with  the  natives  of  each  for  the  productions  peculiar  to  the 
other,  and  pretty  much  on  their  own  terms.  Hence  it  happened  that 
they  superaddod  to  the  turbulence  and  ferocity  natural  to  their  race, 
the  cupidity  and  trickiness  of  a nation  of  traders.  They  levied  tribute, 
by  force  or  fraud,  on  all  who  passed  through  their  country,  and  tra- 
vellers were  generally  glad  to  be  quit  of  them  for  a few  thefts.  The 
great  reduction  of  their  numbers  by  the  epidemic  has  somewhat 
tamed  their  evil  propensities,  and  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  have 
not  been  without  a good  effect 

R.  LOWER  CHINOOK. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were,  below  the  Multnoma  Island,  some 
five  or  six  thousand  people,  speaking  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same 
language.  The  principal  tribes  or  bands  were  the  Wakaikam  (known 
as  the  Wahkyckum),  the  Katlamut  (Cathlamct),  the  TshinUk  (Chi- 
nook), and  the  Tlatsap  (Clatsop).  They  arc  now  reduced  to  a tenth 
of  their  former  numbers,  and  Ihe  remnant  will  probably  soon  dis- 
appear. 

This  people  may  be  considered  the  type  of  what  we  have  called 
the  North-Oregon  division,  beiug  that  in  which  all  the  peculiarities 
of  this  class  are  most  conspicuous.  Many  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
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Mongol  race  appear  in  their  forms  and  features.  They  are  short  and 
square-framed,  with  broad  faces,  flat  noses,  and  eyes  turned  obliquely 
upward  at  the  outer  corner.  The  resemblance  is  accidentally  height- 
ened by  the  conical  cap  which  they  wear,  similar  to  that  of  the  Chi- 
nese, and  which  they  have  probably  adopted  as  a defence  against  the 
heavy  and  frequent  rains. 

It  is  among  this  people,  also,  that  the  compression  of  the  skull  is 
carried  to  the  greatest  extent.  The  child,  soon  after  birth,  is  laid 
upon  an  oblong  piece  of  wood,  sometimes  a little  hollowed  like  a 
trough,  which  serves  for  a cradle.  A small  pad  or  cushion,  stuffed 
with  moss,  is  then  placed  upon  its  forehead,  and  fastened  tightly,  at 
each  side,  to  the  board,  so  that  the  infant  is  unable  to  move  its  head. 
In  this  way,  partly  by  actual  compression,  and  partly  by  preventing 
the  growth  of  the  skull  except  towards  the  sides,  the  desired  deformity 
is  produced.  A profile  which  presents  a straight  line  from  the  crown 
of  the  head  to  the  top  of  the  nose  is  considered  by  them  the  acme  of 
beauty.  The  appearance  of  the  child  when  just  released  from  this 
confinement  is  truly  hideous.  The  transverse  diameter  of  the  head 
above  the  ears,  is  then  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  longitudinal,  from 
the  forehead  to  the  occiput.  The  eyes,  which  arc  naturally  deep-set, 
become  protruding,  and  appear  as  if  squeezed  partially  out  of  the 
head.  In  after  years  the  skull,  as  it  increases,  returns,  in  some  degree, 
to  its  natural  shape,  and  the  deformity,  though  always  sufficiently 
remarkable,  is  less  shocking  than  at  first.  The  children  of  slaves  are 
not  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  undergo  tliin  operation,  and 
their  heads,  therefore,  retain  their  natural  form.  If  the  alteration  of 
shape  produced  any  important  effect  ou  the  intellectual  or  moral 
characteristics  of  the  people,  it  would  be  perceptible  in  the  difference 
between  the  slaves  and  the  freemen, — which  is  found,  however,  to  be 
very  slight,  and  only  such  as  would  naturally  arise  from  the  distinc- 
tion of  classes.  The  slaves,  who  are  mostly  descendants  of  prisoners 
taken  in  war,  are  of  a tamer  and  less  quarrelsome  disposition  than 
their  masters,  whose  natural  pride  and  arroganco  is  increased  by  the 
habit  of  domineering  over  them. 

The  Chinooks  are  less  ingenious  than  the  natives  of  the  Northwest 
Coast,  but  are  far  superior  to  those  of  California.  They  make  houses 
of  wide  and  thick  planks,  which  they  chip  with  much  labor  from  the 
large  pines  with  which  their  country  abounds.  A single  trunk  makes 
one,  or,  at  the  most,  two  planks.  The  houses  are  of  an  oblong  shape, 
with  two  rows  of  bunks  or  sleeping-places  on  each  side,  one  above 
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the  other,  like  berths  in  a ship.  Their  canoes,  which  are  made  of 
hollowed  trees,  are  sometimes  of  great  size.  They  are  of  elegant 
shape,  long,  narrow,  and  sharp,  and  are  light  enough  to  live  in  a 
rough  sea,  where  a boat  would  be  swamped ; but  they  require  con- 
stant watchfulness,  to  guard  against  their  upsetting.  The  habits  of 
the  Chinooks,  like  those  of  the  northern  coast-tribes,  show  a people 
accustomed  to  derive  their  subsistence  from  the  sea,  and  averse  to 
wandering  upon  land.  They  differ  widely,  in  this  respect,  from  the 
Californians,  who  subsist  upon  acorns  and  the  seeds  of  plants,  build 
temporary  huts  of  brushwood  and  straw,  and  are  constantly  on  the 
move  from  place  to  place. 


7.  KALAPUYA. 

The  Kalapuya  (or  Callapooyahs)  possess  the  valley  of  the  Willam- 
met*  above  the  Falls, — the  most  fertile  district  of  Oregon.  It  is 
included  between  the  two  ridges,  known  as  the  coast  range  and  the 
California  Chain,  and  is  watered  by  numerous  tributaries  of  the  main 
stream.  The  natives  were  formerly  numerous,  but  have  been  reduced 
by  sickness  to  about  five  hundred.  This  rapid  diminution  will  render 
nugatory  the  efforts  of  the  American  missionaries  to  improve  their 
condition,  in  which,  from  the  habits  and  character  of  the  natives, 
there  would  otherwise  have  been  some  reason  to  hope  for  success. 
The  Kalapuya,  like  the  Umkwa,  hold  a position  intermediate  between 
the  wild  wandering  tribes  of  the  interior,  and  the  debased,  filthy,  and 
quarrelsome  natives  of  the  coast.  They  are  more  regular  and  quiet 
than  the  former,  and  more  cleanly,  honest,  and  moral,  than  the  latter. 
They  shift  their  quarters  at  certain  seasons  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing food ; but  could  their  wants  be  otherwise  supplied,  they  might 
easily  be  induced,  as  some  of  them  have  already  been,  to  adopt  a 
fixed  residence.  The  progress  of  disease,  however,  and  the  influx  of 
foreign  population  will  soon  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  further 
labors  for  their  benefit. 

• As  this  word  has  been  written  and  pronounced  by  foreigners  in  various  ways,  it  may 
be  well  to  note  that  the  true  orthography,  according  to  the  native  pronunciation,  would  be 
Wr/ldmj,  in  two  syllables,  with  the  accent  on  the  last. 
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8.  T.  IAKON,  OR  YAKONES,  OR  SOUTHERN  KILLAMUKS. 

A small  tribe,  numbering  six  or  seven  hundred,  who  live  on  the 
coast,  south  of  the  Usietshawus,  from  whom  they  differ  merely  in 
language. 

9.  T.  LDTUAMI,  OR  TLAMATL,  OR  CLAMF.T  INDIANS. 

The  first  of  these  names  is  the  proper  designation  of  the  people  in 
their  own  language.  The  second  is  that  by  which  they  are  kuown 
to  the  Chinooks,  and  through  them,  to  the  whites.  They  live  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  river  and  about  the  lake,  which  have  both  received 
from  foreigners  the  name  of  Clanut.  They  are  a warlike  tribe,  and 
frequently  attack  the  trading-parties  which  pass  through  their  country, 
on  the  way  to  California.  They  seem  to  be  engaged  in  constant 
hostilities  with  their  neighbors,  the  Shasties  and  Palniks,  one  object 
of  which  is  to  obtain  slaves,  whom  they  sell  to  the  Waiilatpu,  and 
the  Indians  of  the  Willammet. 

10.  V.  SASTE,  OR  S HASTY. 

11.  W.  PALAIHNIH,  OR  P A L A I K S. 

These  two  tribes  live,  the  former  to  the  southwest,  and  the  latter  to 
the  southeast,  of  the  Lutuami.  Little  is  known  of  them,  except  that 
they  lead  a wandering,  savage  life,  and  subsist  on  game  and  fruit. 
They  are  dreaded  by  the  traders,  who  expect  to  be  attacked  in 
passing  through  their  country.  Their  numbers,  however,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Lutuami,  have  been  of  late  greatly  diminished  by 
disease,  and  all  three  tribes  together  are  supposed  not  to  comprise 
more  than  twelve  hundred  individuals.  The  women  of  the  Saste, 
and  perhaps  of  the  other  tribes,  are  tattooed  in  lines  from  the  mouth 
to  the  chin.  In  Northern  California  the  same  fashion  exists,  among 
the  tribes  of  the  interior. 

12.  SHOSIIONEES,  OR  SNAKE  INDIANS. 

X.  SHOSHOM.  y.  WIHINASHT. 

By  the  accounts  which  we  received,  this  is  a very  widely  extended 
people.  The  Shoshdni  and  rdnasht  (Bounaks)  of  the  Columbia,  the 
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Yu! ns  and  Sampichts  beyond  the  Salt  Lake,  the  Comanches  of  Texas, 
and  some  other  tribes  along  the  northern  frontier  of  Mexico,  are  said 
to  speak  dialects  of  a common  language.  It  will  be  seen,  also,  that 
the  vocabulary  of  the.  idiom  spoken  by  the  Netela  Indians  on  the  coast 
of  California,  in  latitude  34°,  shows  evident  traces  of  connexion  with 
the  Shoshdni. 

The  country  of  the  Shoshonees  proper  is  south  of  Lewis  or  Snake 
River,  and  east  of  the  Salt  Lake.  There  is,  however,  one  detached 
band,  known  as  the  Wihinasht,  or  Western  Snakes,  near  Fort  Boirie, 
separated  from  the  main  body  by  the  tribe  of  Bonnaks.  The  Sho- 
shonees are  generally  at  war  with  the  Satsikaa,  or  Blackfoot  Indians, 
and  the  Upsaroka,  or  Crows.  The  usual  war-ground  of  the  three 
nations,  is  the  country  around  the  head  waters  of  the  Snake,  Green, 
and  Platte  Rivers.  Some  of  the  Shoshonees  have  horses  and  fire- 
arms, and  derive  their  subsistence  from  the  chase  and  from  fish. 
Others,  to  the  north,  have  no  horses,  are  armed  only  with  bows,  and 
live  on  acorns  and  roots;  these  the  hunters  call  Diggers,  and  consider 
the  most  miserable  of  the  Indians. 

IS.  Z.  SATSIKAA,  OR  BLACKFOOT  INDIANS. 

This  is  a well-known  confederacy  of  five  tribes,  occupying  an 
extensive  territory  in  and  near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  between  the 
head-waters  of  the  Missouri,  the  Saskatchawan,  and  the  Columbia. 
The  names  of  the  tribes  are  (1)  the  Satsikiia  ( SolsikHa ),  or  Blackfeet 
proper;  (2)  the  Kfna  (in  the  singular  KenekUn),  or  Blood  Indians; 
(3)  the  PiekAn  (Piekon),  or  Pagan  Indians;  (4)  the  Atsina,  or  Fall 
Indians,  sometimes  called  Gros  Venires  of  the  Prairie;  and  (5)  the 
Sarsi  (Sorsi),  or  Sussees.  The  name  of  the  confederacy,  as  given  to 
me,  was  Siksklkutmak,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  word  is  not 
derived  from  the  Crce  or  Knisteneau  language.  Of  the  five  tribes, 
the  first  three  speak  one  idiom ; the  fourth  have  a language  of  their 
own,  of  which  we  possess  no  vocabulary  (except  the  very  scanty  one 
given  by  Umfreville),  and  the  fifth  speak  a dialect  of  the  Chippe- 
wyan  (Athapascan),  allied  to  the  Tahkali.  The  union  of  the  tribes 
is  a matter  of  late  date,  within  tho  memory  of  persons  now  living. 
The  Atsina  arc  the  same  with  the  Arrapahaes,  and  formerly  lived  in 
the  plains,  but  have  been  driven  into  tho  mountains  by  their  enemies, 
and  forced  to  ally  themselves  to  the  Blackfeet  They  must  not  be 
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confounded  with  the  “Gros  Ventres  of  the  Missouri,” — properly 
Minftari,  who  speak  the  Crow  language. 

A few  years  since,  the  number  and  warlike  spirit  of  the  Blackfoot 
tribes  made  them  the  terror  of  all  the  western  Indians,  on  both  sides 
of  the  mountains.  They  were  reckoned  at  not  less  than  thirty  thou- 
sand souls,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  hear  of  thirty  or  forty  war- 
parties  out  at  once,  against  the  Flathead  (Salish),  the  Upsarokas  (or 
Crows),  the  Shoshonees,  and  the  northern  Crees.  But  in  the  year 
1836,  the  small-pox  carried  olf  two-thirds  of  their  whole  nu  miter,  and 
at  present  they  count  not  more  than  fifteen  hundred  tents,  or  about 
ten  thousand  people.  Their  enemies  are  now  recovering  their  spirit, 
and  retaliating  upon  the  weakened  tribes  the  ravages  which  they 
formerly  committed. 


NORTHERN  TRIBES. 

NOOTKA. 

A vocabulary  is  given  of  the  language  spoken  at  Newittee,  a port 
much  frequented  by  fur-traders,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Van- 
couver’s Island.  It  proves  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  language  of 
Nootka,  of  which  we  have  about  a hundred  words  given  in  Jewitt’s 
narrative  of  his  captivity  among  that  people.  Nootka  is  about  a 
hundred  miles  southeast  of  Newittee.  By  Jewitt’s  account,  it  appears 
that  the  same  language  is  spoken  to  the  southwest,  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  island,  and  also  by  “ the  Kla-iz-zarts,  a numerous  and 
powerful  tribe,  living  nearly  three  hundred  miles  to  the  south.” 
These  arc  probably  the  Classets,  who  reside  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Straits  of  Fuca,  near  Cape  Flattery.  All  that  we  could  learn  of 
them,  and  of  their  eastern  neighbors,  the  ClaUems  (Tylalam)  was 
that  they  spoke  a language  different  from  those  of  the  Chickailish 
and  Nisqually  tribes.  We  might,  perhaps,  on  this  evidence,  add  to 
the  synopsis  and  map  the  Nootka  Family,  comprising  the  tribes  of 
Vancouver's  Island,  and  those  along  the  south  side  of  Fuca’s  Strait. 

SUKVVAMKS,  8UNAHUME8,  IIAILTS  ETC. 

A Canadian  trapper,  who  had  travelled  by  land  from  Fort  Nisqually 
to  the  mouth  of  Frazer's  River,  gave  me  the  names  of  the  tribes  that 
he  encountered  on  his  way.  They  wore, — proceeding  from  the  south, 
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— the  SukmAmes,  Sunahiimes,  Tshik&tstat , PuiAle,  and  the  KamUshin, 
which  last  are  upon  Frazer’s  River.  He  said  that  there  appeared  to 
be  a great  diversity  of  dialect  among  them,  a statement  which  was 
afterwards  confirmed  from  other  sources.  But  of  their  affinities  with 
one  another,  and  with  the  surrounding  tribes,  we  could  obtain  no 
information.  From  this  point,  nothing  is  known  of  the  tribes  on  the 
coast,  until  we  arrive  at  Milbank  Sound,  in  latitude  62°.  A brief 
vocabulary  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  Hailtsa  Indians  in  this 
sound  is  given,  as  furnished  by  a gentleman  connected  with  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  This  is  probably  the  tribe  which  Mac- 
kenzie met  after  leaving  Friendly  Village,  on  Salmon  River,  at  which 
point  he  remarked  that  a different  language  commenced. 

SOUTHERN  TRIBES. 

The  statements  which  were  received  from  Indians  and  trappers 
concerning  the  tribes  south  of  the  Jakon  and  Umkwa  were,  in  general, 
consistent  as  regarded  their  names  and  positions,  but  differed  much 
with  respect  to  the  number  and  affinity  of  their  languages.  Imme- 
diately south  of  the  Jakon  are  the  Saiiistkla,  upon  a small  stream 
which  falls  into  the  sea  just  south  of  the  Umqua  River.  Next  to 
these  are  the  KilirvtUshat,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Umqua,  and  higher  up, 
on  the  samo  river,  the  TsaUl.  South  of  the  Kiliwatshat  are  the 
Kaus  or  Kwoiwms,  on  a small  river  called  by  their  namo,  between 
the  Umqua  and  the  Clamet.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  Clamet  River 
are  the  TotutUne , known  by  the  unfavorable  soubriquet  of  the  Rogue 
or  Rascal  Indians.  Beyond  these,  the  population  is  very  scanty, 
until  we  arrive  at  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  all  the  tribes  of  which 
are  included  by  the  traders  under  the  general  name  of  Kinkla,  which 
is  probably,  like  Tlamatl,  a term  of  Chinook  origin.  According  to 
one  account,  the  Saiustkla,  Kiliwatshat,  Tsalol,  and  Kaus,  speak  one 
language;  according  to  another,  two;  and  a third  informant  gave  to 
each  tribe  a peculiar  idiom.  This  will  serve,  as  one  instance  out  of 
many,  to  show  the  impossibility  of  arriving  at  any  certainty  concern- 
ing the  affinities  of  different  tribes,  without  an  actual  comparison  of 
vocabularies. 

The  next  point  at  which  we  have  any  distinct  information  about 
the  natives  is  on  the  plains  of  the  Sacramento,  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  where  it  was  first  seen  by 
the  exploring  party  from  the  squadron,  on  their  way  from  the  Co- 
se 
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lumbia  to  San  Francisco.  This  was  about  sixty  miles  south  of  the 
Shasty  country.  Mr.  Dana,  to  whom  I owe  the  vocabulary  which  is 
given  of  this  language,  observes,  in  his  note  to  me : “ The  natives 
seen  on  reaching  the  Sacramento  plains,  resemble  the  Shasty  Indians 
in  their  regular  features.  They  have  thick  black  hair  descending  low 
on  the  forehead,  and  hanging  down  to  the  shoulders.  The  faces  of 
the  men  were  colored  with  black  and  red  paint,  fancifully  laid  on  in 
triangles  and  zigzag  lines.  The  women  were  tattooed  below  the 
mouth.  They  were  a mirthful  race,  always  disposed  to  jest  and 
laugh.  They  appeared  to  have  had  but  little  intercourse  with  fo- 
reigners. Their  only  arms  were  bows  and  arrows, — and  in  trading 
they  preferred  mere  trinkets,  such  as  beads  and  buttons,  to  the  blan- 
kets, knives,  and  similar  articles  which  were  in  request  among  the 
northern  Indians.” 

Still  farther  south,  about  one  hundred  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Sacramento,  Mr.  Dana  obtained  vocabularies  of  the  dialects  of  four 
tribes, — the  Puzhune,  Sekamne,  Tsamak,  and  Talalui.  He  says  of 
them : — “ These  Indians  have  the  usual  broad  face  and  flattened  nose 
of  the  coast  tribes.  The  mouth  is  very  large,  and  the  nose  broad  and 
depressed.  They  are  filthy  in  their  habits  and  stupid  in  look,  like 
the  Chinooks.  Throughout  the  Sacramento  plains  the  Indians  live 
mostly  on  a kind  of  bread  or  cake  made  of  acorns.  The  acorns,  after 
the  shell  is  removed,  are  spread  out  and  dried  in  the  sun,  then 
pounded  with  a stone  pestle  to  a fine  powder,  and  afterwards  kneaded 
into  a loaf  about  two  inches  thick,  and  baked.  It  has  a black  color, 
and  a consistency  like  that  of  cheese,  but  a little  softer;  the  taste, 
though  not  very  pleasing,  is  not  positively  disagreeable.” 

Fire  vocabularies  are  given  of  idioms  spoken  by  the  natives  of 
California,  who  were  formerly  under  the  control  of  the  Spanish  mis- 
sions. The  first  of  these  was  taken  at  San  Rafael,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  in  about  latitude  38°  10'.  The  second 
is  of  La  Soledad,  near  the  coast,  in  latitude  36°.  The  third  of  San 
Miguel,  about  fifty  miles  to  the  southeast  of  the  last-mentioned.  The 
fourth  of  San  Gabriel  (the  Kij),  in  latitude  34° ; and  the  fifth  of  San 
Juan  Capestrano,  (the  Nctfla,)  twenty  miles  further  down  the  coast. 
The  “missions”  are  large  square  enclosures,  surrounded  by  high 
walls  of  adobes  or  unburnt  bricks.  Around  the  inside  are  cells,  which 
served  as  dormitories  to  the  natives.  The  latter  were  collected  at 
first,  partly  by  persuasion  and  partly  by  force,  into  these  missions, 
and  employed  there  in  agriculture  and  various  simple  arts,  in  which 
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they  were  instructed  by  the  priests,  and  the  artisans  who  were  at- 
tached to  the  establishments.  There  was  also,  to  each  mission,  a 
guard  of  soldiers,  who  had  the  double  duty  of  protecting  the  inmates 
from  the  attacks  of  hostile  Indians,  and  preventing  the  converts  from 
escaping.  When  the  debased  character,  limited  intelligence,  and 
wandering  habits  of  the  Californian  aborigines  are  considered,  it 
would  certainly  seem  that  this  plan,  of  confinement  under  constant 
superintendence,  was  the  only  one  which  could  have  been  adopted 
for  their  improvement,  with  any  chance  of  success.  It  nevertheless 
failed.  The  natives  did,  indeed,  acquire  some  knowledge  of  civilized 
arts,  and  even  of  letters,  but  the  great  change  in  their  habits,  and  the 
mode  of  life  so  alien  to  their  natural  disposition,  had  a fatal  effect 
upon  their  constitutions.  Many  more  died  than  were  born,  and  it 
was  necessary  frequently  to  recruit  their  numbers  by  fresh  captures, 
or  by  purchasing  slaves  of  the  tribes  in  the  interior.  Within  the  last 
ten  years,  most  of  the  missions  have  been  broken  up,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  political  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  country. 
Of  the  inmates,  some  fled  and  rejoined  their  savage  brethren,  but  the 
greater  number  linger  about  the  towns,  subsisting  on  charity,  or  by 
laboring  for  the  Mexican  settlers. 

These  five  languages  are  only  a few  of  those  which  are  spoken  in 
Upper  California.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  while  the  interior  of 
the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  occupied  by  a few  ex- 
tensive families  (Tahkali,  Selish,  Sahaptin,  and  Shoshoni),  the  whole 
coast,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Behring’s  Strait  to  Cape  St.  Lucas, 
is  lined  with  a multitude  of  small  tribes,  speaking  distinct  idioms.  A 
few  of  these,  as  the  Tsihailish,  Kwalhioqua,  and  Nsietshawas  are 
allied  to  the  families  of  the  interior,  but  the  greater  uumber  are  en- 
tirely unconnected,  both  with  these,  and  with  one  another. 

In  general  it  has  been  remarked  that  where  popular  report  has 
represented  a barbarous  population  as  speaking  a multitude  of  dissi- 
milar languages,  subsequent  researches  have  greatly  diminished  their 
number.  Instances  of  this  might  lie  noted  particularly  in  Australia 
and  in  the  territory  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  Oregon,  how- 
ever, the  contrary  has  occurred,  and  the  variety  of  idioms  has  been 
found  to  be  much  greater  than  was  anticipated.  Probably,  as  has 
been  before  remarked,  no  other  part  of  the  world  offers  an  example  of 
so  many  tribes,  with  distinct  languages,  crowded  together  within  a 
space  so  limited. 

If  we  might  suppose  that  the  hordes,  which,  at  different  periods, 
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overran  the  Mexican  plateau,  had  made  their  way  through  this  terri- 
tory, we  might  conclude  that  the  numerous  small  tribes  there  found 
were  the  scattered  remnants  of  these  wandering  nations,  left  along 
their  line  of  march,  as  they  advanced  from  the  frozen  regions  of  the 
north  into  the  southern  plains.  This  conjecture  acquires  some  weight 
from  two  facts,  which,  though  of  a dissimilar  character,  both  bear 
upon  this  point.  The  first  is,  that  such  a progress  is  now  going  on, 
particularly  in  the  interior  plains,  where,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  most  respectable  traders  and  hunters,  all  the  tribes  are  slowly 
proceeding  towards  the  south.  The  Shoshonees  formerly  inhabited 
the  country  of  the  Blackfeet,  and  there  are  old  men  among  the  former 
who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  defiles  and  secret  passes  of  that 
country  than  the  Blackfeet  themselves.  At  the  same  period,  the 
territory  east  of  the  Salt  Lake,  now  occupied  by  the  Shoshonees, 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Bonnacks,  who  have  been  thrust  by 
them  partially  into  the  southwestern  desert.  The  Shyennes,  the 
Kaiawas,  and  the  Coinanches,  were  mentioned  as  another  instance  of 
the  same  kiud.  This  movement  is  easily  explained  as  resulting  from 
the  superior  energy  and  prowess  of  the  northern  tribes,  together  with 
the  general  desire  of  attaining  a more  fertile  country  and  genial 
climate. 

The  other  circumstance  alluded  to  is  the  singular  manner  in  which 
tribes  speaking  allied  languages,  are  dispersed  over  this  territory,  in  a 
direction  from  north  to  south.  Taking,  for  example,  the  Selish  family, 
we  have  the  Shoushwaps  on  Frazer’s  River,  and  at  Friendly  Village, 
in  latitude  53°  30' ; the  Flatheads  and  Pisquous  on  the  Upper  Colum- 
bia; the  Nisqually  about  Puget’s  Sound  ; the  Cowelits  and  Chikailish 
beyond  these ; and  a single  tribe,  the  Nsietshawas  or  Killamuks,  quite 
separate  from  the  rest,  south  of  the  Columbia,  below  45°.  A yet  more 
striking  instance  is  found  in  what  we  have  termed  the  Tahkali-Umqua 
family.  The  Tahkali,  or  Carriers,  are  closely  allied  to  the  Cbippe- 
wyans,*  who  are  spread  over  the  whole  northern  portion  of  the 
American  continent,  from  Hudson’s  Bay  to  the  vicinity  of  Behring's 
Strait,  On  comparing  together  the  vocabularies  of  the  Oregon  tribes, 

* These  must  not  bn  confounded  with  the  Chippcways,  or  Ojibwaig,  who  belong  to  a 
different  stock.  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  hi*  great  work,  the  “Synopsis  of  the  Indian  Tribes,” 
has  assigned  to  the  Chippewyans  and  Carriers  the  general  name  of  Athapascas,  derived 
from  the  original  designation  of  a lake  and  district  in  the  central  part  of  the  country  which 
they  occupy.  The  Tahkali-Umqua  must  therefore  be  regarded  os  a subdivision  of  the 
Athapascan  family. 
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it  became  apparent  that  the  languages  spoken  by  the  Kwalhioqua,  a 
small  band  who  live  in  the  wooded  country  north  of  the  Columbia, 
the  Tlatskanai,  a similar  tribe  south  of  that  river,  and  the  Umquas, 
in  latitude  43°  N.,  must  all  be  referred  to  the  same  widely-extended 
family. 

The  hypothesis  which  is  offered  in  explanation  of  these  facts,  must, 
of  course,  be  considered  as  a mere  speculation,  until  it  shall  be  con- 
firmed by  the  discovery  of  a resemblance  between  the  languages  of 
Oregon  (or  some  one  of  them)  and  those  of  Mexico.  The  latter  arc 
known  to  be  numerous,  and  about  twenty  have  been  reduced  to 
writing  by  the  Catholic  missionaries.  Of  the  grammars  and  dic- 
tionaries which  they  have  composed,  several  have  been  printed,  hut 
the  greater  number  are  still  in  manuscript  Many  of  the  latter  are 
preserved  in  Europe,  either  in  public  libraries,  or  in  private  collec- 
tions. Our  own  materials  for  comparison  are  limited  to  a few  pub- 
lished works,  in  six  of  the  principal  idioms,  between  which  and  the 
languages  of  Oregon,  no  similarity  is  apparent.  This  result,  however, 
need  not  discourage  any  one  from  pursuing  the  investigation  with 
regard  to  the  remaining  tongues,  especially  those  spoken  in  the  north 
of  Mexico.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  future  inquirers,  with  better  oppor- 
tunities, and  more  extensive  materials,  may  be  able  to  arrive  at  some 
definite  conclusion  on  this  point,  which  must  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  interesting  questions  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
aboriginal  races  on  this  continent 
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POLYNESIAN  GRAMMAR. 

A COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  POLYNESIAN  DIALECTS. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

It  has  seemed  advisable,  for  several  reasons,  to  throw  the  mate- 
rials which  have  been  collected  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the 
structure  of  the  Polynesian  dialects  into  the  form  of  a Comparative 
Grammar.  By  this  mode,  the  various  idioms  are  brought  together  in 
such  a way  that  the  points  of  resemblance  and  of  distinction  among 
them  all  are  perceived  at  once.  The  changes,  also,  which  the  general 
language  undergoes,  in  passing  from  one  group  to  another,  are  thus 
made  apparent,  and  the  principles  which  govern  these  changes,  being 
once  discerned,  will  prove,  it  is  believed,  of  no  little  importance  to 
the  science  of  philology.  It  happens,  moreover,  in  many  cases,  that 
what  is  doubtful  and  obscure  in  one  dialect,  is  elucidated  by  a com- 
parison with  others. — the  mere  juxtaposition  being  often  sufficient  for 
this  purpose.  Finally,  by  this  form,  as  the  repetition  of  the  same 
rules  and  explanations  for  different  dialects  is  avoided,  the  whole  is 
brought  into  a much  smaller  space  than  would  otherwise  be  possible, 
with  greater  convenience  of  reference,  and  no  loss  of  clearness. 

The  materials  which  have  been  used  in  drawing  up  the  Grammar 
and  Lexicon  consist  (in  addition  to  the  collections  which  our  oppor- 
tunities enabled  us  to  make)  of  the  translations  made  by  the  mission- 
aries in  seven  of  the  principal  dialects,  namely,  the  Samoan,  Tongan, 
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New  Zealand,  Rarotongau,  Mangarevan,  Tahitian,  and  Hawaiian— of 
manuscript  grammars  and  vocabularies,  furnished  to  us  also  by  the 
missionaries  in  some  of  the  islands — and  of  printed  works  of  the  same 
kind,  relating  to  four  of  the  dialects.  Of  the  MSS.,  the  most  impor- 
tant are  a brief  grammar  of  tho  Samoan  by  Mr.  Heath,  missionary  at 
the  Navigator  Islands,  and  a vocahulary  of  the  language  from  Mr. 
Mills,  of  the  same  group ; — the  first  part  of  a grammar  of  the  Tongan 
(as  far  ns  the  pronouns)  from  Mr.  Rabone  of  Tonga Libu,  a vocabulary 
of  the  Nukuhivan  from  Mr.  Armstrong  of  Honolulu,*  and  one  of  the 
Mangarevan  dialect  from  M.  Maigret,  formerly  missionary  at  the 
Gambier  Islands,  and  now  resident  at  Oahu.  Of  printed  works,  the 
only  ones  which  have  been  of  much  service  arc  the  Grammar  of  the 
Tahitian,  published  in  1823,  by  the  missionaries  at  the  Society  Group, 
the  invaluable  Hawaiian  vocabulary  of  Mr.  Lorrin  Andrews,  and  the 
notes  on  the  peculiarities  of  this  language,  by  the  same  gentleman, 
in  the  Hawaiian  Spectator,  for  October,  1839.  These  publications, 
however,  have  been  rather  consulted  than  copied,  the  rules  and 
examples  given  in  the  following  pages  having  been  drawn  almost 
entirely  cither  from  manuscript  notes,  or  from  the  translations.  Mar- 
tin’s Vocabulary  of  the  Tongan,  and  Lee’s  of  the  New  Zealand 
dialect  have  been  used  in  preparing  the  Lexicon.  All  that  is  given 
concerning  the  languages  of  Fakaafo  and  the  Paumotu  Group  rests  on 
the  authority  of  the  writer,  as  likewise  the  remarks  upon  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  various  dialects,  A familiarity  with  the  general  struc- 
ture of  the  Polynesian  speech,  and  with  the  minuter  peculiarities  of 
some  of  the  dialects,  which  was  acquired  during  three  years  spent 
among  the  islands,  and  devoted  chiefly  to  this  study,  has  much 
facilitated  the  work  of  compiling  the  Grammar,  and  may,  perhaps,  be 
considered  as,  in  some  degree,  a guaranty  for  its  general  correctness. 

• In  the  first  draft  of  the  Grammar,  this  vocabulury,  with  one  obtained  at  Tahiti,  from 
a native  of  Tuhnnta,  and  the  article,  by  the  Rev.  William  P.  Alexander,  in  the  Hawaiian 
Spectator  for  January,  1838,  entitled  the  “ Marqucsian  and  Hawaiian  Dialects  Com- 
pared,” furnished  all  the  information  which  we  possessed  relative  to  the  Nukuhivan 
dialect.  More  ample  materials  for  giving  a complete  account  of  that  idiom  have  since 
been  obtained  in  the  MSS.  of  Mr.  Crook,  referred  to  on  page  136  of  this  volume,  and  in 
the  “ Lettres  sur  Us  lie*  Marquises,  par  le  P.  Mathias  G * * *”  (Gracia?),  published 
at  Paris,  in  1843. 
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J 1.  The  elementary  sounds  proper  to  the  Polynesian  languages 
are  fifteen  in  number,  namely,  the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  and  ten  conso- 
nants,/, k,  l,  m,  n,  g,  p,  s,  t,  v. 

The  only  dialect,  so  far  as  is  known,  in  which  all  these  letters  are  found  is  that 
spoken  in  the  two  groups  of  Fakaafo  und  Vaitupu.  In  the  other  dialects,  some  of  these 
letters  are  dropped  entirely,  and  others  changed. 

In  Samoan,  the  k is  dropped,  its  place  being  merely  indicated  by  a hiatus  or  catching 
of  the  breath,  as  alfi  for  alikt,  'a' at  to  for  kakano. 

In  Tongnn,  the  k is  retained,  but  the  s is  changed  to  A,  as  hahake  for  sasake,  aho  for 
aso.  The  t in  this  dialect,  where  it  precedes  t,  has  a sound  not  unlike  the  English  cA,  or 
like  ti  in  Christian ; the  missionaries  have  represented  this  sound  by  a jt  as  jino  for 
tino  (pron.  chino). 

The  New  Zealand  dialect  changes  the  s to  A,  the  / to  r,  the  v to  tr,  and  the  f before  a 
and  e to  if,  before  o and  u to  A,  and  before  i commonly  to  u>,  but  sometimes  to  A ; as 
hekt  for  seke,  i caka  for  vaka,  ware  for  foie,  vetu  for  feta,  hoe  for  foe , hurt  for  ftdi,  xciti 
for  Jiti,  and  hia  for  fia.  If  two  fs  occur  in  the  same  word,  preceding  an  a or  an  e,  the 
first  f is  usually  changed  to  to,  and  the  second  to  A ; as  icaha  for  fafa , ice fw  for  fife . 

The  dialects  of  Rarotonga  and  Mangnreva  lose  both  the / and  the  s entirely,  and  have 
r instead  of/,*  os  are  for  fate , ae  for  sae. 

The  I'uumotuan  has  the  same  dements  as  the  New  Zealand,  except  that  the/ is  some- 
times heard  in  place  of  the  to.  Many  of  its  words  assume  peculiar  forms  unlike  those  of 
any  other  dialect ; as  mateu  for  nwtoK,  man  pa  for  maua.  The  k is  sometimes  intro- 
duced in  words  where  it  does  not  properly  belong,  as  reko  for  reo,  voice ; kakuenei  for 
akuenei , soon. 

The  Tahitian  dispenses  with  both  k and  p g the  s is  cltanged  to  A / the  / before  a and 
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e is  commonly,  though  not  always,  retained  ; before  »*,  o,  and  w,  it  is  replaced  by  h ; the 
r also  is  used  instead  of//  as  ari'i  for  aliki,  rai  for  lapi,Ja'a  or  ha' a for  Jaka,  kou 
for  fou. 

In  Hawaiian, /and  s arc  changed  to  A,  p becomes  «,  tc  is  used  for  v (though  the  sound 
is  properly  inter med into  between  the  two),  and  the  k is  dropped,  as  in  Samoan  and 
Tahitian  ; as  hale  for  falcy  luni  for  la  pi.  tea' a for  vaka. 

The  Nukuhivan  varies  in  different  islands,  and  even  in  different  districts  of  the  some 
island.  In  Tahuata  and  the  other  southern  islands,  the  f is  retained,  the  p becomes  «, 
and  the  k is  frequently  omitted.  In  Nukuhiva  and  tin?  rest  of  the  northern  cluster,  the 
f is  changed  to  A,  the  k is  retoined  (except  at  the  beginning  of  words,  when  it  is  omitted 
or  pronounced,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  speaker),  and  the  p becomes  A,  except  with  the 
people  of  one  district  (the  Taipis),  who  give  it  its  true  sound.  In  all  the  islands,  the  l 
(or  r)  is  omitted,  or,  at  least,  is  very  rarely  used.  Thus  wo  have,  in  Tahuata,  JUi,  foe 
(for  hae\  hana  (for  ha  pa),  and  havaVi  (for  Savaiki) ; in  Nukuhiva,  hiti,  har,  haka  (or 
with  the  Taipis  hapa),  and  luivaiki. 

$ 2.  The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  consonantal 
elements  in  each  dialect,  and  the  permutations  w'hich  they  undergo 
in  passing  from  one  to  another.  The  hiatus  caused  by  the  omission 
of  the  Ic  is  represented  by  an  inverted  comma.  An  omission  of  a 


letter  which  does  not  cause  a 

hiatus,  or  seusible  break 

in 

the  pronun- 

ciation, 

is 

denoted  by  a 

dash. 

FAR. 

•AH. 

TOM. 

n.  z. 

EAR. 

HAM. 

FAD. 

TAH. 

HAW. 

MVE. 

F 

F 

F 

W;  n 

— 

— 

W or  F,:  H 

Ff  U 

II 

For  H 

K 

* 

K 

K 

K 

K 

K 

• 

• 

K 

L 

L 

L 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

L 

R 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

N 

19 

N 

N 

N 

N 

JV 

N 

N 

19 

n 

II 

II 

n 

It 

J? 

n 

— 

N 

H or  A'  or  N 

p 

P 

Por  B 

p 

P 

P 

p 

P 

P 

P 

s 

S 

II 

ii 

— 

— 

ii 

11 

II 

H 

T 

T 

T 

T 

T 

T 

T 

T 

T 

T 

V 

V 

V 

W 

V 

V 

V or  W 

V 

W 

V 

1 3.  Besides  the  regular  permutations  above-noted,  there  are  others 
which  occasionally  take  place  between  different  dialects. 

F is  occasionally  commuted  fo  v or  ic  ,•  as  Ja*iy  Sam.,  a place,  becomes  in  Tahitian 
vahi,  and  in  Hawaiian  %c*ihi  ; and  sometimes  to  p ; as  Joe,  Tonga,  poe,  N.  Z.,  a hall. 

The  / is  sometime*  changed  to  n „•  as  nirtui,  Tong.,  for  lima , five;  sun,  Haw.,  and 
mi,  Tah.,  for  li pi,  to  pour ; minti,  Sam.,  for  It'ili'i,  or  Ukiliki,  small. 

The  Tongan  frequently  drops  the  / altogether,  os  akau  for  lakau,  tree;  epa  for  lepa, 
turmeric  ; aiki  for  altki,  chief. 

The  Tongan  has  sometimes  on  A where  the  other  Polynesian  dialects  have  no  corre* 
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•ponding  element ; in  such  cases,  the  Vitian  has  often  a and  the  Rodman  an  5 ; as 
mohcy  Tong.,  wuxfe,  Viti.,  most,  Rot.,  moet  Sam.,  ct  art.,  to  sleep. 

K and  t are  sometimes  interchanged  ; as  tulu,  Haw.,  kuru,  Rar.,  to  drop ; wiki,  N. 
Z.,  iciti,  Ilaw.,  quickly. 

$ 4.  The  vowels  undergo  but  few  changes,  and  those  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  permutations  of  the  consonants. 

The  syllable  ye,  when  it  commences  a won!,  and  is  unaccented,  is  changed  in  Hawaiian 
to  ho  ; as  fetu,,  star,  becomes  hotit ; Jenna , country,  honua. 

The  omission  of  the  k and  l produces  some  changes,  for  which  no  determinate  rule 
can  bo  given ; as  fruit' a,  Tab.,  banana,  for  meika  ; meat , Nuk„  sacred  place,  for  marac. 

When  a vowel  is  repeated  in  Samoan,  with  an  s between  (as  oxz,  rse,  wx,  &c.),  or  in 
Tongan  with  an  h,  the  other  dialects  frequently  drop  the  interposed  consonant,  and 
contract  the  two  vowels  into  one  ; as  \ua , Sum.,  knha,  Tong.,  burning,  becomes  in  Man- 
garevan  kt f,  and  in  Hawaiian  'A;  'esc  or  keJie,  other,  becomes  in  N.  Z.  kr.  Tab.,  *4  g 
tntmi,  to  whisper,  becomes  mu,  dec. 

The  causative  prefix,  which  in  Tongan  is  faka,  in  Samoan  Ja'a,  in  Tahitian  Ja'a  and 
ha'a,  becomes  in  Hawaiian  ha'a  or  ho'o,  most  commonly  the  latter. 

The  diphthong  ia  in  Tongan  frequently  becomes  ie , and  ua  is  changed  to  no  ; as  fie, 
to  desire,  for  Jin  ; luo , a pit,  lor  itut.  In  this  dialect,  also,  when  a word  is  doubled,  an 
alteration  frequently  takes  place  in  the  vowel  of  the  first  part ; as  Jolof'oia  for  Jolnfola. 

i S.  No  Polynesian  dialect  makes  any  distinction  between  the 
sounds  of  b and  p,  d and  t;  g and  k,  I and  r,  or  v and  tv.  The  l,  more- 
over, is  frequently  sounded  like  d,  and  the  t like  k. 

The  missionaries  have,  in  general,  mude  use  of  the  mutes  k,p,  and  t , instead  of  the 
corresponding  sonants.  In  the  Tongan,  however,  the  b is  employed,  and  in  Tahitian 
and  Rarotongan  the  letters  b and  ti  were  at  first  occasionally  used  ; as  medua  for  metua , 
ratobu  for  rotopu,  dec. ; at  present,  we  believe,  the  missionaries  have  decided  upon 
employing  only  the  p and  /. 

The  sound  of  l is  rarely  heard  in  the  New  Zealand  pronunciation,  and  that  of  r in  the 
Tongan  ; in  all  the  other  dialects  both  these  sounds  are  used  indiscriminately.  The 
missionaries  have  adopted  the  / in  Samoan  and  Hawaiian,  and  the  r in  Tahitian  and 
Rarotongun.  In  Vitian  and  Rotuman  / and  r arc  distinct  sounds. 

The  sound  of  v is  most  usual  in  Samoan,  Tongan,  Rarotongan,  and  Tahitian, — that  of 
« c in  the  New  Zealand,  Paumotuun,  find  Hawaiian. 

In  all  the  dialect*  the  / (or  r)  is  frequently  so  pronounced  as  to  have,  to  the  ear  of  a 
stranger,  a sound  very  similar  to  d ; Falctilili , the  name  of  a town  in  Samoa,  is  gene- 
rally sounded  Fhlcnridi ; riri  in  New  Zealand  is  pronounced  didi ; raro  in  Tahitian 
has  the  sound  of  daro ; and  Hilo , the  name  of  a district  in  Hawaii,  is  usually  pronounced 
Hulo. 

The  confusion  in  the  pronunciation  of  k and  t is  not  uncommon,  even  in  those  lan- 
guages in  which  both  the  sounds  are  met  with  aB  distinct  elements.  In  Fakaafo  aliti 
was  heard  for  aliki , and  in  New  Zealand  and  Paumotu  and.  In  Hawaiian,  the  native* 
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make  no  distinction  between  the  t and  4,  and  the  missionaries  have  adopted  the  latter, 
though  improperly  (as  the  element  is  really  the  Polynesian  t),  in  the  written  language. 

In  Fakaafo,  PuumoUi,  and  Tahiti,  we  occasionally  heard  the  /- changed  to  a sound  like 
that  of  t eh  in  ichat ; as  \chnrc  for  fare,  oieh&icha  lor  ofafa,  Azc.  This  may  serve  to 
show  the  process  by  which  both  the  to  and  the  h have  been  substituted,  in  some  of  the 
dialect*,  lor  the  f;  as  in  New  Zealand,  tcaJui  for  fo/a,  dec. 

At  Fakaafo,  we  also  frequently  heard  the  s pronounced  like  a strongly  aspirated  A, 
us  h'a  Ibr  sat  sacred.  A similar  sound  is  sometimes  given  to  the  A in  New'  Zealand  and 
Tahiti,  as  in  hoyi  or  hoi  (in  Samoan  soyi),  to  salute  by  pressing  noses,  which  some  have 
supposed  to  be  pronounced  sho//i,  shot , In  fact,  the  Samoan  s is  a dental  letter,  ap- 
proaching, in  the  pronunciation  of  some  natives,  very  nearly  to  the  sound  of  xh. 

In  Samoan  the  « was  occasionally  confounded  with  the  p,  particularly  where  both 
occurred  in  the  same  word ; thus  we  heard  manoyi,  mapogi,  and  tnayoni;  manutapi 
and  mttpulapi,  dec. 

In  Fakaafo  the  w'ord  iyoa  was  sometimes  heard  as  ikon ; in  Nukuhivan,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  among  some  of  the  tribes,  this  change  of  p to  k is  constantly  made. 

<i  6.  Ia  all  the  Polynesian  dialects  every  syllable  must  terminate 
in  a vowel;  and  two  consonants  are  never  heard  without  a vowel 
between  them. 

This  rule  admits  of  no  exception  whatsoever,  and  it  is  chiefly  to  this  peculiarity  that 
the  softness  of  these  languages  is  to  be  attributed.  The  longest  syllables  have  only 
throe  letters — a consonant  and  a diphthong — and  many  syllables  consist  of  a single  vowel. 

I 7.  Most  of  the  radical  words  in  the  Polynesian  are  dissyllables. 

The  simple  prepositions,  the  articles,  and  a very  few'  other  words,  are  monosyllables. 
Words  of  three  or  more  syllables  arc  usually  derivatives  or  compounds. 

$ 8.  The  accent  is  commonly  laid  on  the  penultimate  syllable ; in 
some  instances,  however,  it  is  found  on  the  antepenultimate,  and  in 
some  on  the  final  syllable.  These  cases  have  generally  been  noted  in 
the  vocabularies. 

When  a syllabic  is  poslfixcd  to  a word,  the  accent  is  usually  shifted  forward  ; as  ile , 
to  know,  in  the  passive,  ilia;  tOe,  to  remain,  toipn,  Rar.,  totna , Haw.,  and  loiay  Tah., 
remainder. 

Sometimes  a difference  of  meaning  is  indicated  by  a change  of  accent ; as  nwnavay 
Sam.,  the  belly,  and  to  breathe;  mardmu,  Rar.,  tins  moon,  and  mdrama , light. 

In  Hawaiian,  fcrndto,  man,  makes  in  tlie  plural,  na  tdmUa,  men. 

$ 9.  The  following  examples  will  show  the  changes  which  words 
undergo  in  passing  from  one  dialect  to  another. 
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rue. 

Ul. 

rasa.  s.  *.  * ta c,  rar.  4 mas. 

TAB, 

HAW. 

Kt’K. 

> 

foe 

M 

hoc 

oe 

hoe 

hoc 

hoe 

fiti 

fit* 

fiti 

iciti 

iti 

hiti 

hiti 

fiti  or  hiti 

toga 

toga 

toga 

toga 

toga 

toa 

tom 

toga  or  (oka  or  torn 

sina 

sina 

hina 

ina 

hina 

hina 

hina 

hina 

vai 

vai 

vai 

tcai 

vai 

vai 

vai 

vai 

lama 

lama 

lama 

rama 

rama 

rama 

lama 

anus 

ika 

i*a 

ika 

ika 

ika 

«*a 

i'a 

ika 

lagi 

lagi 

lagi 

ragi 

ragi 

rai 

lani 

agi  or  aki  or  an* 

topi 

sogi 

/topi 

hogi 

ogi 

hoi 

honi 

hoki,  &c. 

taka 

sa'a 

haka 

haka 

aka 

Ini' a 

ha' a 

haka 

vaka 

va'a 

vaka 

tcaka 

vaka 

va’a 

tca'a 

vaka 

/ale 

fale 

fale 

ware 

are 

fare 

hale 

fat  or  hat 

fafa 

/«/« 

fafa 

u-aha 

vaa 

vuha 

u-aha 

fafa  or  haha 

kupega 

’vpega 

kupega 

kupega 

kupega 

'upea 

’upena 

kupeka,  Ate. 

Jinn  polo 

finagalo  kin  a gar  a inaparo 

himmro  hinunalo  hiiuikao 

aliki 

ali’i 

eiki 

ariki 

ariki 

ari'i 

ali'i 

aiki 

fanua 

fanua 

/onto 

UTrtua 

eniui 

henna 

honua 

henfat , &c. 

tufuga 

tufuga 

tufkga 

toh&ga 

tauga 

tahua  (?)  tnhuna 

tuhuka , tuhuna 

ETYMOLOGY. 

$ 10.  The  dialects  of  Polynesia  have,  properly  speaking,  no  gram- 
matical inflections.  The  only  changes  which  words  undergo  are  by 
affixed  particles,  or  by  the  reduplication  of  one  or  more  of  their 
syllables. 

Particles,  both  affixed  and  separate,  play  a great  part  in  all  these  idioms.  They  may 
be  divided  into  throe  classes, — particles  which  qualify  nouns,  verbal  particles,  and  con- 
junctives. In  the  former  are  included  the  articles,  certain  demonstratives,  the  signs  of 
case  and  of  number,— of  the  first  of  which  we  proceed  to  speak. 

THE  ARTICLE. 

♦ 11.  There  are,  in  most  of  the  dialects,  two  articles,  one  of  which 
is  definite,  and  at  the  same  time  singular,  and  the  other  indefinite, 
and  prefixed  either  to  the  singular  or  the  plural. 

In  the  dialect  of  Fakaafo  the  definite  article  is  te , and  the  indefinite  te  or  he  (s  and  h 
being  used  indiscriminately) ; as  ua  Iclci  te  lama , good  is  the  boy ; se  main , an  eye ; he 
tufuga  koe  7 art  thou  a priest  ! 

In  Samoan,  the  articles  are  It  and  at;  le  tagata,  the  man ; se  tagata,  a man. 

In  Tongan,  there  appear  to  be  but  two  articles,  a and  he.  The  former  is  used  before 
proper  names  and  pronouns,  and  becomes  at  (probably  for  a he)  before  common  nouns ; 
as,  bea  toki  lea  a Jcsu , and  then  Jesus  said ; a hono  [china,  his  brother ; bea  ne  tuku  ki 
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ai  ae  tapata,  and  be  placed  there  the  man.  This  ae,  when  joined  with  another  particle, 
as  a,  of,  mo,  and,  &c.,  becomes  simply  e,  as,  he  pane  ae  Mesiu,  the  works  of  the  Mes- 
siah ; kc  Ho  ac  lelci  moc  kavi , to  know  good  and  evil.  He  properly  answers  to  se  in 
Samoan,  but  it  has  also  the  meaning  of  the  definite  article  in  English,  as  in  one  of  the 
examples  given  above. 

That  an  article  te  once  existed  in  this  dialect  we  may  infer  from  its  presence  in  some 
of  the  numerals,  as  le-kau,  one  score — un  ya.kau,  two  score ; tr-kumi,  a measure  of  ten 
fathoms  {une  dizaine), — loin  pa-kumi,  twenty  fathoms ; teau,  a hundred,— -fa  pea u,  four 
hundred,  Are. 

[The  missionaries  make  two  definite  articles,  a and  e,  “ the  former  used  before  the 
nominative  when  the  verb  is  neuter  or  intransitive,  and  the  latter  where  it  is  active  or 
transitive. M This,  however,  is  an  error,  the  result  of  another  error,  namely,  the  failure 
to  distinguish  between  the  active  and  passive  states  of  the  verb.  The  e is  merely,  as  in 
all  the  other  Polynesian  dialects,  the  preposition  by  (I*atin  a or  ah)  before  the  ablative. 
The  sentence  bea  talnuikii  akinautolu  c he  Otua , and  God  blessed  them,  means  properly, 
and  they  were  blessed  by  God.  Much  confusion  has  arisen  from  this  source,  in  the 
missionary  translations  into  this  language.] 

In  the  dialect  of  New  Zealand  the  articles  are  te  and  he;  in  thoae  of  Tahiti,  Rarotonga, 
Manga reva,  and  Nukuhiva,  te  and  e. 

The  Hawaiian  has  for  its  indefinite  article  he  ; for  the  definite,  a double  form,  te  and  to. 
The  former  is  used  before  all  nouns  commencing  with  t,  and  before  many  commencing 
with  a and  a ; some  also  which  begin  writh  p have  te  for  their  article.  Other  nouns,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  have  ta.  No  noun  takes  both,  unless  with  some  change  of  mean- 
ing, which  makes  it  a different  word,  ns  ta  aho , slicks  for  thatching,  te  oho,  the  breath. 

The  only  other  dialect  in  which  ta  is  found  as  an  article  is  that  spoken  in  the  small 
island  of  Niua  or  limner,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides,  but  inhabited  by  a Polynesian  tribe. 
In  a brief  vocabulary,  obtained  by  the  Rev.  J.  Williams,  (on  his  last  cruise,  just  before 
his  murder  at  that  group,)  this  article  occurs  several  times,  us  ta  kuru , the  breadfruit ; 
ta  one,  the  earth ; ta  fanua,  the  country. 

In  New  Zealand,  a is  frequently  used  before  proper  names  and  pronouns  ; as  ano  ka 
kite  a Jesu,  when  Jesus  saw  ; akoc,  thou  ; aia,  he. 

In  Rarotongan,  the  a also  occurs,  though  not  so  frequently  as  in  New  Zealand;  as 
namua  atu  ra  a Jesu , Jesus  went  before;  aia,  he. 

It  is  perhaps  to  this  article  that  we  must  refer  the  a,  which,  in  all  the  dialects,  comes 
between  the  prepositions  hi  and  i,  and  the  proper  name  or  pronoun  following;  as  kia 
Pea,  to  Pea ; Ida  ia , to  him. 

In  Manga  revan,  a preceding  a noun,  with  an  adverb  of  place  after  it,  is  used  as  a 
demonstrative ; it  is  perhaps  this  same  article; — noku  a tamariki  ara,  that  child  {the  child 
there)  is  mine;  a mea  nei,  this  thing  (the  thing  here). 

[It  seems  likely  that  the  Polynesian  had  originally  three  articles,  namely,  te  for  the 
singular,  pa  for  the  plural,  and  st  indefinite.  The  first  has  been  changed  in  Samoan  to 
le,  in  Tongan  it  is  replaced  by  the  particle  a,  connected  with  the  indefinite  he,  and  in 
Hawaiian  it  becomes  generally  ta.  These  changes  are  perhaps  the  result  of  a desire  for 
euphony,  for  os  te  was  not  only  an  article,  but  a relative  pronoun,  and  a sign  of  the 
future  tense,  its  frequent  repetition,  particularly  in  public  speaking,  was  likely  to  bo 
offensive  to  the  fastidious  audiences  of  Samoa,  Tonga,  and  Hawaii,  in  all  of  which  great 
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attention  is  paid  by  the  higher  classes  to  the  arts  of  oratory.  In  Tahiti,  the  attempt  to 
avoid  this  repetition  has  led  merely  to  the  lengthening  of  the  relative,  which  is  pro- 
nounced lei.  That  te  is  properly  an  article  of  unity,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  never 
precedes  a noun  in  the  plural,  unless  where  this  has  a collective  sense;  thus,  te  tmiatn , 
in  Hawaiian,  may  mean  either  44  the  man,”  or  41  mankind,”  or  the  “ party  of  men,” 
(spoken  of  before ;)  but  in  the  latter  case  it  would  usually  have  some  collective  particle 
after  it,  as  ta  mau  tanata,  or  to  pee  tanata.  It  is,  perhaps,  connected  with  the  numeral 
toAi,  one,  which  in  Rotuman  becomes  to,  and  in  Tara  wan  te. — As  regards  the  a,  in  the 
Tongan,  New  Zealand,  and  Rarotoogan  dialects,  it  would  perhaps  be  more  proper  to 
consider  it  not  an  article,  but  rather  a particle  similar  to  tin?  nominative  sign  ko  (vide 
§ 17),  and  used  when  that  cannot  be  employed,  viz.:  before  the  nominative,  when  it  is 
in  the  middle  of  a sentence,  and  before  the  accusative  generally.] 

\ 12.  Besides  the  two  articles  above-mentioned,  all  the  dialects 
have  other  words  which  may  be  included,  though  with  less  propriety, 
in  the  same  class.  They  are  mostly  such  as  are  commonly  termed 
in  English  indefinite  pronouns. 

In  Samoan  these  are  sa,  some  one;  nisi,  some  (pi.) ; sinn,  some  (partitive);  m, 
other ; seta  si,  one,  some  one  ; letasi , a certain  one,  another ; etasi,  some,  several,  other ; 
as  sa  t a pita,  some  man  ; nisi  tnpiia,  some  men  ; siua  m*,  some  water ; letasi  alii , a 
certain  chief ; eiasi  alii,  certain  chiefs. 

In  Tongan,  ha,  some  one,  any  one ; foe,  a single  one ; nihi,  some  (pi.) ; etaha , certain, 
other;  as  ha  tayata,  some  man  ; Joe  mu,  a single  cocoa-nut ; ki  he  mataUihi  etaha,  to 
the  other  side. 

In  the  New  Zealand  dialect,  tetaJii , some  one,  a certain  one,  another, — pi.,  etahi;  teeth i 
or  tncahi,  some  (partitive). 

In  Rarotongan,  tetm,  some  one,  another, — pi.  ctai;  tetai  jmc,  Rome,  a portion  of. 

In  Mangarcvun,  tai,  one,  other;  ma,  some, — as  ma  mi,  some  water  (but  used  rather 
ui  the  sense  of  “ give  me  some  water”). 

In  Paumotuan,  e homai  te  tcahi  komo  noku,  bring  here  some  water  for  me. 

In  Tahitian,  te  hoe,  some  one,  a single  one  ; etahi,  one,  other, — pi.  vclaJii  ; ma  or  maa , 
some,  a portion  of ; as  tehee  vi,  an  apple ; etahi  ea,  another  road  ; maa  pope,  some 
water ; maa  matai,  some  wind.  Sometimes  this  last  lifts  anotlier  article  before  it,  as 
hot> mi  etahi  a tehoe  maa  pope,  give  me  some  water. 

[We  have  also  maa  henua , a piece  of  ground,  a field, — in  Rarotongan  mapa  enua. 
Maa  and  mapi  mean  also  food.  The  origin  is  probably  from  the  Tongan  ma,  to  chew  ; 
hence,  a mouthful,  u morsel.  Thus  in  Tonga  they  say,  mat  tna  kata , give  n»e  some  kava, 
or  a morsel  of  kava.  In  English  we  say,  in  like  manner,  a little  bit,  a mere  morsel.] 

In  Hawaiian,  wc  have  tahi  or  t etahi,  and  tcahi;  as  tahi  or  tetahi  tanata,  a certain 
man  ; tcahi  loan , some  timber;  te  tcahi  tapa,  some  cloth. 

In  Nukuhivan,  tetahi,  some  one,  a certain  one,  as  tetahi  mu,  a cocoa-nut ; Uma,  some 
one,  os  Uma  a,  some  day. 

[In  the  foregoing  list,  tetahi,  etahi , &c.,  are  from  the  numeral  one ; foe,  Tong.,  hoe. 
Tab.,  meant  properly  a mass,  lump,  or  Inal)  (vide  vocab.  verb,  foe) ; tcahi  is  from  fast, 
Sum.,  to  divide,  and  means  a division,  a portiou  ; pae  is  perhaps  a corruption  of  the  same 
word.] 
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t 13.  The  gender  is  distinguished  either  by  the  use  of  entirely 
different  words,  as  lama,  Sam.,  father,  tina,  mother ; or,  more  gene- 
rally, by  the  use  of  words  signifying  male  and  female. 


Sum.  Iw/JT  lane,  a enck  pigeon 

Tong,  toloa  tanc,  a drake 

N.  Z.  tupuna  tune,  a grand  father 

N.  Z.  karnrrhc  toarmca,  a mule  beast 

Rar.  mctualanc,  a father 

Tab.  hunoa  tone,  a son-in-law 

Tab.  puaa  out , a l »oar 

Haw.  kao  tone,  a lie-goal 

Nuk.  moa  ahana , n cock 

Nuk.  punka  tori,  a hog 


lupejajine , a hen  pigeon 

toloa  fajine,  a duck 

tupuna  wahine,  a grandmother 

kararelu r uica,  a female  beast 

melua-vuiney  a mother 

hunoa  vahirtc , a daughter-in-law 

puaa  uha , a sow 

kao  tcoAtite,  a she- goat 

moa  vahine,  a hen 

ptuika  u/a,  a sow 


t 14.  The  plural  is  frequently  left  without  any  mark  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  singular.  In  this  case,  the  plurality  must  be 
inferred  from  the  general  course  of  the  conversation  or  narrative. 
When  it  becomes  necessary  to  mark  the  distinction,  there  are  several 
modes  of  doing  it ; — 1st,  in  some  of  the  dialects,  by  an  indefinite  or 
demonstrative  or  possessive  pronoun  prefixed,  as  nisi  tayata.  Sam- 
some  men;  ona  toi,  his  axes;  era  mare,  N.  Z.,  those  houses;  2dly,  in 
most  of  the  dialects,  by  the  form  of  the  adjective,  as  raau  rahi,  Tah., 
large  tree,  pi.  raau  raraiii,  large  trees;  3dly,  by  some  numeral  or 
adjective  signifying  number.  These  three  methods  will  be  further 
illustrated  hereafter.  Finally,  the  most  general  manner  of  denoting 
the  plural  is  by  means  of  particles,  most  of  which  have  a collective 
sense,  prefixed  to  the  noun. 

(n  Fakftnfo  wc  heard  ni,  knu,  and  tai  used  for  this  purpose ; as  ni  ao,  clouds ; Lrttt 
pu , shells ; te  tai  Jalet  the  houses. 

In  Samoan  the  plural  signs  arc  ni,  au , mou , tai , yalu,  atu , pa.  JVi  is  also  used  for 
some,  as  ni  a outou,  some  for  yon ; but  it  more  often  ha*  a general  signification,  a*  e U 
ola  lata  ni  ta yntu,  men  shall  not  live.  This  particle  does  not  admit  an  article  before  it. 
Nai  is  used  in  the  same  way  for  a small  number,  as  nai  ta  dtui,  two  fishes.  Au  ts 
used  for  n class  or  collection ; mou  and  tai  for  a multitude ; pa/u  for  women  and 
children ; atu  is  only  used  before  words  signifying  country,  island,  district,  and  the  like,  a* 
te  atu  fuw,  the  towns.  J7«  is  found  only  in  the  numerals,  as  vfula,  ten,  te/au,  hundred  ; 
tulu  pa  fulu , thirty  ; tola  pa  lau , three  hundred.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  words 
au,  mou , tai,  palu,  atu , are  considered  to  be  in  the  singular,  and  would  take  a singular 
pronoun  ; as  /ana  man  upelo,  his  angels  (properly,  his  company  of  angels)  : ana  apelo 
would  signify,  his  angds,  in  a general  sense. 
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In  Tongan  we  have  oyo,  yahi,  kau,  tit ya,ft ya,  fuifui,  otu.  Oyo  is  used  only  in  the 
dual,  and  in  fart  supplies  the  place  of  the  word  two,  though  it  precedes  the  noun,  while 
the  mineral  would  follow;  as  koc  090  ttkau,  the  two  trees.  Haiti  is  the  most  genera] 
plural  sign,  as  kae  yahi aknu%  the  trees.  It  is  questionable  whether  this  be  derived  from 
the  plural  article  pa,  which  wc  find  here  only  in  certain  numeral*,  us  yakumi,  y aka  u, 
yctiu,  the  plurals  of  ukumi , tekau,  and  lean  (v.  ante  § 11).  Kau  has  the  same  meaning 
as  au  in  Samoan,  as  koc  kau  tufuya,  the  workmen  (i,  e.  a party  employed  together).  It 
does  not  always  make  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed  plural,  but  sometimes  retains  its 
independent  signification  of  company,  band, — as  koc  kau  vaka,  the  crew  of  a vessel. 
Tuya  has  a simitar  force,  j Fa  pa  means  a dock  or  herd,  and  is  used  only  of  tlse  lower 
animals,  ns  koc  Jaya  buaka,  a herd  of  swine;  hoe  faya  turn,  a flock  of  fowls.  Fuifui 
applies  only  to  birds,  as  koc  fuifui  luftr,  a flight  of  pigeons.  Otu  is  the  same  with  alu 
in  Samoan,  os  koe  otu  motu , the  islands.  Note.  Tamatii , child,  makes  Uimaiki  in  the 
plural,  and  tehina , younger  brother,  has  futo  prefixed  to  it ; as,  ko  hoku  foto  tchinu,  my 
younger  brothers. 

New  Zealand.  This  dialect  has  but  one  plural  sign,  ya,  which  never  takes  an  article 
before  it,  as  ki  ya  loitu  o yti  lot  mi,  to  the  signs  of  the  times.  Kau  is  used  in  some 
compounds,  tis  te  kaunuUua,  the  ancestors,  the  ancients. 

The  Uarotongun  has  puke,  ya,  aroya,  au,  ui,  and  ui.  Puke  is  only  for  a small 
number,  and  chiefly  in  the  dual,  as  Ui  raua  puke  kupeya,  their  (two)  nets;  ya  is  also 
for  a limited  number,  and  is  commonly  used  with  a numeral,  as  ya  Utleni  arinui , five 
talents ; it  never  has  the  article  before  it.  Aroya  and  au  are  collectives  in  frequent  use, 
— (a  ratou  aroya  kujxya , their  (several)  nets  ; te  aroya  ayelo , the  angels;  te  rcira  au 
tuatua , those  things.  Ui  is  a collective  applied  to  persons,  as  te  ui  artki , the  princes ; 
te  ui  taupa  ntmui , the  chief  priests.  Ai  occurs  only  with  words  expressive  of  relation* 
ship,  as  toku  ai  metua,  my  parents ; toku  ai  luuine , my  sisters.  We  find  aroya  used 
also  independently,  as,  tetui  aroya,  some ; te  aroya  i ta,  those  who  killed. 

The  only  plural  particle  contained  in  our  Mangnrevan  vocabulary  is  matt,  as  a matt 
tayuta  an,  all  men;  but  others,  no  doubt,  exist  in  (he  language. 

The  Tahitian  has  na , mau,  tau , puc , and  hui.  Na  denotes,  in  general,  a small 
plurality,  two  or  three,  as  na  metua,  the  puretits,  father  and  mother;  na  taata , the  men, 
a small  number;  but  it  may  denote  a great  number,  when  it  is  uncertain.  Man  is  on 
unlimited  plural,  as  mau  taata , men  ; mau  metua , parents,  in  general.  Tau  denotes  a 
small  indefinite  plurality,  as  aita  rea  tau  taata  rii,  but  few  men,  two  or  throe.  Pur  and 
Aid  are  collectives,  as  puc  arii,  the  royal  family,  or  princijwd  chiefs ; pue  raaitra,  the 
body  of  subordinate  chiefs;  hui  arii  and  hui  raaitra  have  nearly  the  same  meaning; 
but  pue  taata  seems  an  exception,  as  being  more  limited ; hui  hoa  is  a general  word  for 
friends.  [The  foregoing  is  extracted  from  the  Tahitian  Grammar  of  the  English  mis* 
sionari*  s ; on  referring,  however,  to  the  translations,  by  the  same  authors,  we  find  the 
pue  and  na  used  very  much  as  puke  and  ya  in  Uarotongan,  as  toopiti  pue  taata,  two 
men  ; na  talent  erima , five  talents.  It  should  lie  observed  that  na  is  never  preceded  by 
the  article,  while  all  the  rest  admit  of  this  construction.] 

lu  Hawaiian,  the  plural  signs  are  no,  mau,  jxx,  par,  and  puu.  Na  is  the  moat 
common,  and  expresses  a plural  indefinitely  large  ; as,  rut  manu  o ta  letea,  the  birds  of 
the  air.  Mau  does  not  apply  generally  to  a great  number,  rarely  more  than  ten.  Poe 
restricts  the  noun  to  a particular  company  or  set  of  persons  or  things  spoken  of,  as  ta 
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poe  teili  signifies  either  the  children  (before  mentioned),  or  children,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  adults.  Poe  and  puu  are  used  very  much  like  poe , but  more  seldom  ; la 
poe  aina  o Hawaii  net  signifies  the  group  of  Hawaiian  islands.  Na,  as  in  the  Tahi- 
tian, diflprs  from  the  other  partirles  in  not  taking  an  article  before  it. 

In  Nukuhivan,  we  find  no,  tan,  mau  or  mou,  and  poe.  No  is  used  as  in  Hawaiian,  as 
na  kanata  mciloi , good  men ; too  is  a general  collective  sign,  as  ha  moi  te  too  hue  me  te 
tan  hoe , bring  the  calabashes  and  the  puddles;  moo  is  applied  to  a small  number,  and  is 
rendered  by  Mr.  Crook  a pair,  as  e moo  kakni , a pair  of  ear-rings;  poe  aiguilles  a com- 
pany, as  te  poe  luhurta , the  artisans. 

[The  particle  pa,  as  before  remarked,  appears  to  be  the  proper  plural  article  or  prefix 
of  the  Polynesian  dialects.  All  the  other  words  were  originally  collective  nouns.  Kau 
(or  *au)  seems  to  mean  properly  a parcel,  or  bunch.  It  is  probably  the  root  of  the 
Tongan  tekau , a score.  Kau-uji  means,  according  to  Mariner,  a parcel  of  yams,  twenty 
in  number.  Poke  or  pu'e  is  a heap,  or  hillock.  Man  has  perhaps  the  same  meaning, 
and  may  be  the  root  of  the  word  moo  pa,  mountain  ; indeed,  the  Mangarevan  has  mw, 
signifying  hill.  Tuyti  is  from  to,  to  stand,  and  means  any  thing  which  stands,  and 
hence  uny  thing  piled  up — a heap,  a mound.  Fuifui , hut,  ui,  are  from  the  Samoan 
fust  (or  more  commonly  fusifusi)  to  bind  in  a bundle, — hence,  a sheaf  or  bundle  of  any 
thing.  Poe , in  Hawaiian,  seems  to  be  from  the  Tongan  foe,  a mass,  lump,  or  ball, — from 
which  tlie  Tahitian  makes  both  its  article  tehoe  (ante  § 12)  and  the  word  poc,  pearl.  Poe, 
in  New  Zealand,  means  a ball.  Po'tt,  How.,  means  a stnull  round  hill,  a protubeniucc ; 
hoopu'u  is  to  heap  up.  [Vide  Puku  in  Lex.]  In  colloquial  English,  the  words  knot,  lot, 
bunch,  are  not  unfrequcntly  used  in  a similar  maimer ; and  in  some  |>arls  of  our  country, 
the  word  heap  is  commonly  employed  by  the  uneducated  with  this  sense.  In  Mexico,  a 
like  meaning  is  given  by  the  lower  classes  to  the  word  mdquina  (machine) ; as  una 
mdi/oina  de  muhis,  de  cocJtes,  a great  number  of  mules,  carriages,  Ac.  This  was 
explained  from  the  fact  that  the  only  machinery  of  consequence  used  in  that  country 
being  iu  the  corn-mills,  the  name  of  mdquina  has  become  appropriated  lo  them, — and  as 
they  usually  contain  a large  store  of  corn  and  meal,  the  word  has  undergone  a further 
deviation,  and  is  employed  lo  signify  a great  quantity  or  mass  of  any  thing — and  hence, 
a great  number.  This  example  may  serve  to  show  the  difficulty  of  tracing  to  their  origin 
all  the  particles  employed  in  the  Polynesian  dialects,  without  a thorough  knowledge  of 
the  habits  and  modes  of  thinking  of  the  natives.] 

$ 15.  A plural  of  a peculiar  kind  is  formed  in  the  dialects  of  New 
Zealand,  Tahiti,  and  Hawaii,  by  the  particle  ma  appended  to  a proper 
noun,  or  to  a word  signifying  a rational  being.  It  gives  the  meauing 
of  company  or  associates  connected  with  the  person. 

In  New  Zealand,  Jlopi  ma,  is  Hongi  and  his  company,  or  those  with  him.  In  the 
vocative,  E mara  ma  / O friends  ! or  rather,  O friend,  and  those  with  you ! So  e hoa 
ma  f friends  I 

In  Tahitian,  Mote  ma,  Moses  and  those  with  him ; Poof  at  ma,  Paofai  and  his  parly. 

In  Hawaiian,  7 'auitmonli  ma,  Tauiteaouli  and  his  associates  ; Pele.  ma,  the  goddess 
Pele  and  her  attendant  divinities.  In  this  dialect,  it  is  not  used  in  the  vocative. 

$ 16.  The  distinctions  of  case  are  determined  either  by  the  collo- 
cations of  the  words,  or  by  the  use  of  particles.  In  all  the  dialects, 
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if  the  substantives  come  together,  with  no  particle  to  mark  the  rela- 
tion between  them,  the  latter  of  the  two  is  considered  to  be  in  the 
genitive. 

Apu-lima,  Sam.,  palm  of  hand  ; foie  tnanu , Tong.,  bird-cage  (house  of  bird) ; lua 
tayata,  N.  Z.,  a man’s  sepulchre  ; Utha-Uti , Tab.,  bonier  of  the  sea,  sea-coast ; tuhuna 
Pele,  Haw.,  priest  of  Pele. 

The  Karotongnn  is  peculiar  in  lengthening  the  final  vowel  of  the  preceding  word,  as, 
r«d  vat,  well  of  water ; kottyd  kaiya,  division  of  land.  This,  however,  appears  to  take 
place  only  with  the  vowel  a. 

\ 17.  The  Polynesian  languages  have  a peculiar  particle  to  mark 
the  nominative,  or  rather  the  agent,  in  a sentence.  This  particle  is 
ko,  or,  in  Samoan,  Tahitian,  and  Hawaiian,  '6.  Its  use  varies  some- 
what in  the  different  dialects,  but  its  general  object  appears  to  be  to 
mark  the  governing  noun.  In  all,  it  is  used  to  reply  to  the  questions 
“ who  or  what  is  it?”  “ who  did  it?”  and  the  like. 

In  Samoan  its  use  is  very  frequent.  When  prefixed  to  common  nouns  in  the  singular, 
ot  collective  plural,  it  usually  has  the  article  after  it,  as,  o le  tayata , the  man  ; o U tupu- 
laya  umalava , all  the  generations ; in  the  ordinary  plural,  however,  it  immediately  pre- 
cedes the  noun,  as,  o Uinta  ttinii,  the  young  children.  With  proper  names  and  pronouns 
it  has  no  article,  as,  o Fiwwa,  Vavasa  ; o ontou , ye.  It  does  not  always  precede  the 
nominative,  but  only  when  this  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  or  in  apposition  to  a 
preceding  noun  ; as,  a lana  tune,  o Josefn , o te  tayata  upu-letei,  her  husband,  Joseph 
[being]  a just  man.  It  is  also  used  independently  of  a substantive,  as,  o e lafoai  iate  au, 
whoever  shall  reject  me;  o*r,  whosoever. 

in  Tongan,  ko  is  used  before  proper  names,  and  some  of  the  pronouns,  and  koe  (for 
ko  he)  before  common  nouns.  This  particle  never  occurs  in  the  middle  of  a sentence, 
except  when  in  apposition  to  a preceding  noun,  or  preceded  by  the  preposition  koeuhi  ; 
as,  koeuhi  koau , because  of  me  (or  rather  koe  uhi  kouu , I being  the  cause). 

In  the  other  dialects  this  particle  is  used  less  frequently  than  in  the  two  preceding. 
The  following  arc  the  principal  cases  in  which  it  is  found  (1)  Before  proper  names, 
when  at  the  beginning  of  a sentence  or  in  apposition,  as,  o Fetero  or,  Tah.,  thou  art 
Peter ; tana  tane  ko  Josepha , Rar.,  her  husband  Joseph.  (2)  Before  most  of  the  per- 
sonal, demonstrative,  and  interrogative  pronouns  in  like  circumstances ; ko  katoa  te 
morama,  Ror.,  ye  are  the  light;  te  mou  ra , koia  te  opeya  o teianei  no,  Rar.,  the  harvest, 
that  is  the  end  of  this  world  ; ko  tehea  o koutou,  N.  Z.,  which  of  you  T o tea i la  ta  men 
o outou.  Haw.,  who  is  there  of  you  t (3)  Before  common  nouns,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence,  when  it  is  desired  to  emphasize  them,  it  is  generally  followed  by  the  singular 
article,  te,  or  by  the  plural  particle  ya  or  na.  As  the  propriety  of  rendering  an  expres- 
sion emphatic  will  appear  differently  to  diilerent  minds,  there  is,  in  all  the  dialects,  some 
uncertainty  about  its  use.  In  three  chapters  of  Matthew  (the  5th,  6th,  and  7th)  the 
Samoan  uses  this  particle  fifty-six  times,  the  New  Zealand  forty-nine,  the  Rnrotongan 
forty-six,  the  Hawaiian  forty-three,  and  the  Tahitian  twenty-six.  The  lutter,  in  general, 
makes  a more  sparing  use  of  it  than  the  others.  In  the  verse  " all  things  tehaisoever  ye 
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would  that  others  should  do  unto  you,”  Arc.,  the  Samoan  has  “ o tuea  uma the  New 
Zealand, 44  ko  jk*  men  foilrui,”  tlie  Tahitian,  “ U mau  men  ton"  the  Uarotongnn,  44  le  au 
men  kttio a,"  and  the  Hawaiian,  44  o na  men  a pan*'  Here  the  Rarotongan  coincides 
with  the  Tahitian,  but  in  most  cases  it  agrees  with  the  other  dialects.  In  the  sentence 
“ tehosorver  shall  be  angry,”  the  Samoan  has  44  o le  tapata”  the  New  Zealand  and  the 
Rarotongan,  “ ko  tc  tayata''  the  Hawaiian,  “ o (a  mta and  the  Tahitian,  simply,  “ le 
tnata .” 

This  particle  is  also  prefixed  to  adverbs  used  substantively,  or  without  a verb;  as  in 
the  sentence  44  within  they  are  ravening  wolves,”  (i.  e.  as  to  the  inside) — in  the  Samoan  it 
is  o tatonu,  in  New  Zealand,  ko  rato , in  Tahitian,  o rato.  So  ko  man,  Rar.,  before  ; ko 
rcira,  N.  Z.,then;  ko  ruga  tend,  ko  auiiki  Una , Mang.,  this  is  above  (or  the  upper),  that 
is  below. 

[It  is  curious  that  in  the  Australian  dialect  spoken  by  the  tribe  on  Hunter’s  River, 
(which  belongs  to  an  entirely  dirterent  class  of  languages  from  the  Polynesian)  this  same 
particle  ko  is  used  for  precisely  the  some  purpose, — namely,  that  of  marking  the  active, 
or  what  Mr.  Threlkeld  terms  the  agent  form  of  the  noun,  which  is  generally  the  nomina- 
tive, though  in  some  cases  it  rather  answers  to  the  ablative.  The  particle,  however, 
diders  from  that  in  the  Polynesian,  in  being  postfixed  to  the  noun.  Kore  is  man,  and 
koreko  is  the  same  word  when  used  as  the  nominative  to  a verb,  or  in  answer  to  the 
question  “ who  did  it  ?”  It  thus  corres|»onds  precisely  to  ko  te  tapata.  This  foct  is 
mentioned  merely  as  an  interesting  coincidence,  and  not  as  indicating  any  connexion 
between  the  two  languages.] 

i IS.  The  genitive  is  formed  by  the  prepositions  a and  o,  both  of 
which  signify  of.  There  is  a slight  shade  of  difference  between  these 
two  prepositions,  which  it  is  difficult  for  a foreigner  to  comprehend, 
though  the  natives  are  careful  to  observe  it,  and  never  substitute  one 
for  the  other. 

The  proper  meaning  of  a seems  to  be  of,  in  the  sense  of  belonging  to,  while  o is  more 
general  and  indefinite.  The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  determining  what  is  to  be  regarded  os 
properly  in  the  possession  of  a person.  The  Polynesians  seem  to  consider  that  the  child 
belongs  to  the  father,  but  not  the  lather  to  the  child  ; that  the  husband  and  wife  are  each 
other’s  property,  but  brothers  and  sisters  not.  A man’s  body  or  his  limbs  are  not  consi. 
do  red  as  in  his  possession,— perhaps  because  they  rather  form  a part  of  him.  So  the 
house  in  which  a man  lives,  and  the  clothing  which  lie  wears,  are  not  spoken  of  as  his 
property  (but  rather  as  things  which  he  uses),  but  his  food  is.  So  a man’s  speech  is 
considered  as  belonging  to  him,  but  not  his  life.  The  above  distinctions  pervade  all  the 
dialects,  with  some  exceptions  only  in  respect  to  words  expressing  relationship.  In  other 
classes  of  words  the  usage  varies.  The  o,  however,  is  the  most  common  particle.  As 
the  a is  properly  used  in  the  sense  of  belonging  to , it  can  only  come  before  a noun  signi- 
fying a living  being  ; o is  used  before  nil  other  nouns  ; thus,  “ the  canoe  of  (or  belong- 
ing to)  Pihapa"  will  be,  te  v aka  a Pihapa;  but  “ the  canoe  of  the  ship,”  or  44  the  ship’s 
boat,”  te  v aka  o tc  folau. 

f 19.  A peculiar  form  of  the  genitive  is  mode  by  reversing  the 
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usual  order,  and  placing  the  noun  in  the  genitive  before  the  nomina- 
tive ; in  this  case,  the  o or  a which  precedes  the  genitivo  coalesces 
with  the  article  which  precedes  the  nominative. 

Thus  instead  of  le  fale  o le  alii , the  Samoans  say  lo  le  alii  fale  { lo  for  U o) ; in  New 
Zealand,  for  le  kttpu  a te  fa  pa/a,  the  speech  of  tlie  man,  we  have  tu  le  tapala  kttpu  ; in 
Tahitian,  (or  tt  niaitai  o tr  man  Pharuea , the  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees,  it  is,  to  te 
nuiu  Pharisca  niaitai  ; in  Hawaiian,  te  jxte  aina  o Hawaii  nci , the  islands  of  llawnii 
here,  becomes,  to  Hawaii  nei  pae  aina.  In  Toogan  this  construction  is  only  found  in 
the  pronouns,  where  it  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 

5 20.  In  the  dialects  of  New  Zealand  and  Eastern  Polynesia 
(Tahiti,  Rarotonga,  Hawaii,  &.c.,)  the  same  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween na  and  no,  meaning  of,  for,  concerning,  as  between  a and  o. 

As,  he  wahinc  na  te  alii,  Haw.,  a wife  for  the  king ; he  fale  no  te  alii,  a house  for  the 
king. 

In  New  Zealand,  a similar  distinction  appears  to  exist  lietween  ma  and  mo,  as  tetahi 
mea  mo  te  mati/atane , something  for  the  father ; kai  met  ratou , (bod  for  them. 

J 21.  The  dative  is  formed  by  prefixing  Id  (Tong.,  N.  Z.,  Rar., 
Mang.,  Nuk.,)  or  ’» (Sam.,  Tah.,  Haw.,)  to  the  noun.  Before  proper 
names  and  pronouns  this  becomes  Ida  or  Ha. 

Ki  he  manu,  Tong.,  ki  te  nutnn,  N.  Z.,  Rar.,  Nuk.,  ’*  le  manu,  Sam.,  'i  te  manu, 
Tah.,  'i  ta  manu,  Haw.,  mean  “to  the  bird.”  Kia  Hama,  or  ’ ia  Hama,  means  “to 
Namu.” 

In  Samoan  and  Tongnn,  a particle  of  euphony,  te,  is  inserted  between  the  preposition 
and  the  pronoun  ; as  kia  te  au,  Tong.,  *ia  te  au,  Sam.,  to  me.  In  the  other  dialects  it  is 
not  found. 

In  Hawaiian  the  'ia,  which  should  precede  proper  names  and  pronouns,  is  sometimes 
changed  to  *io,  as  heir  mai  la  ia  V«  nei,  he  came  to  me  here  ('m'#  for  'ia  a'u). 

) 22.  Tlie  accusative  generally,  though  not  always,  has  the  particle 
i before  it.  This  particle  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  ki  of  the 
dative,  as  it  has  often  been  in  those  languages  which  drop  the  k. 
Before  proper  names  and  pronouns  it  becomes  ia. 

In  Samoan,  tafu  i le  aft,  light  the  fire,  is  the  usual  form  of  expression,  though  tafu  le 
aji  is  sometimes  heard. 

In  Tongan,  (hin  use  of  the  i is  less  common  than  in  the  other  dialects,  but  it  is  occa- 
sionally met  with,  ns  he  kuou  tamale  i ae  taijata,  I have  slain  a man. 

In  New  Zealand,  its  use  is  not  constant,  and  it  appears  to  be  employed  chiefly  where 
precision  is  required  ; e ho  atu  i te  ulu  kia  lliha , to  give  tribute  to  Ctcsar ; pd  tamariki 
o ratou  i patu  i pa  poropiti,  tlie  children  of  those  who  killed  the  prophets. 

In  Tahitian,  Raratongao,  Hawaiian,  and  Nukuhivan,  i is  constantly  employed  os  the 
prefix  of*  the  accusative. 

$ 23.  I is  also,  in  all  the  dialects,  a sign  of  the  ablative,  with  the 
meaning  of  in  (place)  and  by  (cause,  instrument,  &.c.) 
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I le  no,  Sam.,  in  heaven  ; i he  eku  hau,  Tong.,  at  my  coming ; i uta,  ubiq.,  on 
shore ; e mate  niton  i te  koke , Rar.,  they  shall  die  by  the  sword ; ua  mate  Uifou  i la 
mai.  Flaw.,  they  died  by  sickness. 

J expresses  the  ablative  of  cause,  manner,  and  means,  after  an  active  verb,  as  e that 
of  agency  after  a passive.  This  distinction  is  always  scrupulously  observed. 

h 24.  The  sign  of  the  ablative  after  a passive  verb  is  e,  answering 
to  the  Latin  a or  ah. 

Ihla-ina  e le  peropheta,  Sam.,  spoken  by  the  prophet ; lea  aki  e he  tapata,  Tong., 
spoken  by  a man  ; a i tan  nut ta  ia  e te  hupa,  N.  Z.,  and  he  was  mocked  by  the  people ; 
e maUimaia  talon  e te  Atua,  Flaw.,  we  are  preserved  by  God. 

) 25.  E is  also  the  sign  of  the  vocative  case,  answering  to  o in 
English,  but  in  more  frequent  use. 

E lou  alii , Sam.,  O my  lord ! E fejine , Tong.,  O woman  ! E Haimona , N.  Z.,  0 
Simon  ! E le  Oromctua,  Tab.,  0 Lord ! 

The  Samoan,  Rarotongan,  and  Hawaiian,  sometimes  place  this  particle  after  the  noun, 
aa  faifeau  ef  0 master ! — and  sometimes  both  before  and  after,  ns  e lo  matou  alii  e!  O 
our  Lord  ! E te  OtU  ef  Rar.,  0 Lord  ! E te  atua  ef  Haw.,  O God ! 

Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  languages,  have  words  which  are  used  only  in  the  vocative, 
like  tint  English  sir;  as,  ule,  Sam.,  sir!  Funa,  Sam.,  woman  ; ala,  Tong.,  a general 
word  to  call  attention ; mar  a,  N.  Z.,  sir  ; pa,  N.  Z.,  father. 

THE  ADJECTIVE. 

$ 26.  The  adjective  follows  the  noun  which  it  qualifies. 

Fale  tele , Sam.,  teare  rahi , N.  Z.,  hale  furl,  Haw.,  large  house. 

In  Tungnn  only,  a few  exceptions  are  given,  which  are  probably  rather  apparent  than 
real ; they  are  fu , greet,  fupani,  chief,  or  most  excellent,  and  foi  or  foe , single;— fu  akau , 
a large  tree  [or,  as  we  might  say,  “ a lump  of  a tree**].  Fupani  is  probably  from  fupa, 
meaning  toj >,  with  Use  Vition  preposition  m affixed ; fu  may  be  from  the  Vitian  v u,  a 
trunk,  stock,  foundation  ; foe  is,  properly,  a round  mass  or  ball. 

$ 27.  In  most  of  the  dialects  the  adjective  is  frequently  made 
plural  by  the  reduplication  of  one  of  its  syllables,  and  sometimes  of 
the  whole  word. 

Sam.  laau  tele , large  tree  ; pi.  loan  tetele , large  trees. 

Sam.  man  pa  maualupa,  high  mountain  ; pi.  man  pa  muulnlupa. 

Tong.  tafitd  lahi , great  whale  ; pi.  UfoA  lalahi. 

Tong,  maluiki , sick ; pi.  mahamahaki , sick  (persons). 

N.  Z.  ika  pai , good  fish  ; pi.  ika  papai. 

Rar.  ika  meUaki , good  fish  ; pi.  ika  memeitaki. 

Rar.  maki,  sick  ; pi.  makimaki,  sick  (persons). 

Pau.  erire  uriru , good  woman  ; pi.  erire  tnruutrv. 

Tah.  taata  maitai , good  man  ; pi.  taata  mailalai. 
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Tah.  raau  rahi , large  tree  ; pi.  raau  rarahi. 

This  peculiarity  dors  not  exist  in  the  Hawaiian. 

In  Samoan,  by  a singular  exception,  iiili , small,  has  for  its  plural,  iii. 

I 29.  The  comparison  of  adjectives  is  effected  by  various  circum- 
locutions; for,  “this  is  greater  than  that,”  they  say,  “this  is  great 
above  that,”  or  “ beyond  that,”  or  “ this  exceeds  that  in  greatness.,” 
or  simply,  “ this  is  great  to  that.” 

Sam.  e tele  lenei  i Ida,  this  is  great  to  that. 

Sam.  e sili  Iona  lelei  i Ion,  his  goodness  exceeds  mine. 

Sam.  n'au  iiili,  ai  tde  in,  I am  small,  but  he  is  great. 

Sam.  tailai  one , soon  beyond,  for  sooner,  more  readily. 

Tong,  kuo  lelei  lah i ae  iapata  it  he  sibi , a man  is  greatly  good  to  a sheep, — i.  e.  a 
man  is  much  better  than  a sheep. 

Tong,  lahi  ia  Solomone , great  to  Solomon. 

Tong,  lahi  hake  i — , great  above  ; lahi  ape  ki  — , great  beyond. 

N.  Z.  he  tapata  rahi  ale  ia  lloani , a man  great  above  John. 

N.  Z.  kaha  atu  ia  ia,  strong  beyond  him. 

N.  Z.  tern  aiu,  more, — i.  e.  that  beyond  ; erima  aiu,  five  more. 

Rar.  c mania  aia  » te  iero,  he  is  great  to  (greater  than)  the  temple. 

Rar.  kino  tnaata  ua  aiu  te  opepa  o tana  tapata  ra  i lei  muaiapana,  bad,  great, 
beyond  (much  worse)  [is]  the  end  of  that  man  to  the  beginning. 

Tah.  e rahi  Tahiti  i Moorea,  Tahiti  is  great  to  Moorca. 

Tah.  e rahi  aiu  Beretane,  Britain  is  great  beyond  (still  greater). 

Tah.  e rahi  roa  'tu  America,  America  is  very  grout  beyond  (much  larger). 

Tah.  c mea  mailai  ae,  a thing  good  above  (or  better,  but  in  a small  degree). 

Tab.  va  lutu  trie  i te  macro,  this  exceeds  in  length. 

[These  examples  arc  taken  from  the  Tahitian  Grammar.] 

Haw.  jmto  ae,  short  above  (for  shorter). 

Haw.  e oi  atu  to  outou  mailai  i to  lalou,  your  goodness  exceeds  theirs. 

Nuk.  meilai,  good  ; meitai  atu,  better. 

Nuk.  * uta,  inland  ; i uta  aiu,  farther  inland. 

Nuk.  o te  enana  mea  oko  i te  hana  ke  o te  Eiua  (G.),  man  [is]  greater  than  (very 
great  to)  the  other  works  of  God. 

5 29.  The  superlative  is  formed  by  means  of  adverbs  which  have 
the  sense  of  very,  exceedingly,  or  by  a repetition  of  the  adjective,  as 
in  Italian.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  examples. 

NUMERALS 

t 30.  The  following  are  the  numerals  in  the  Polynesian  dialects: 
it  will  be  seen  that  a great  similarity  pervades  them  all,  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  the  Paumotuan,  which  differs  in  this  respect,  as  in  much 
of  its  vocabulary,  from  the  rest. 

A few  of  the  Tahitian  minerals  are  also  jx-euliar ; these  have  been  substituted  for  the 


common  words  (which 
see  § 81. 

arc  not  altogether  obsolete)  by  a custom  termed 

tc  pi,  for  which 

one. 

TWO. 

THREE. 

row. 

FIVE. 

Fak.  tost 

lua,  ua 

tolu 

f<* 

lima 

Sam.  Iasi 

lua 

tofu 

/« 

lima 

Tong,  taha 

ua 

tolu 

/« 

nima 

N.  Z.  Uihi 

run 

torn 

tea 

rima 

Rar.  tai 

rua 

torn 

a 

rima 

Mang.  tai 

rua 

toru 

a 

rima 

Pau.  rari 

He 

prti 

ope 

peka 

Tah.  tahi 

rua,  piti 

toru 

ha,  maha 

rima,  pae 

Haw.  tahi 

lua 

tolu 

ha,  tauna 

lima 

Nuk.  tahi 

ua 

tou 

ha  or  fa 

ima 

IU. 

■Eras. 

Ejoirr. 

NINE. 

TEN. 

Fak.  (mo 

Jitu 

Vtilu 

tea 

fulu,  pafulu 

Sam.  ono 

JUu 

vain 

MNS 

sefulu,  pafulu 

Tong,  ono 

JUu 

valu 

hiva 

hopqfulu 

N.  Z.  ono 

tcitu 

want 

itca 

pahuru 

Rar.  ono 

itu 

varu 

iva 

pauru 

Mang.  ono 

itu 

Varu 

iva 

pauru 

Pau.  kene 

kito 

hawa 

nipa 

horihori 

Tah.  onoyfcne 

hitu 

van t,  vau 

iva 

ahitru 

Haw.  ono 

hitu 

valu 

itca 

*«MH 

Nuk.  ono 

hitu,  JUu 

vau 

iva 

otiohuu 

ten  rut. 

twenty. 

TH1ETT. 

r*»TT. 

nrrt. 

Fak. 

lua  pafulu 

tolu  pafulu 

fa  pafulu 

lima  pafulu 

Sam. 

huifulu 

tolu  pafulu 

fa  pafulu 

lima  pafulu 

Toug.  t ektiu 

no  Juki 

tolu  pafulu 

fa  pafulu 

nima  pafulu 

N,  Z.  tekau 

Rar. 

rua  pahuru 

torn  pahuru 

tea  pahuru 

rima  pahuru 

Mang. 

Pau.  takau  (?) 

takau 

takau  ma 
pauru 

rua  takau 

rua  takau  ma 
pauru 

Tah. 

ta'au 

ta*au  ma 
ahum 

rua  ta'au 

rua  ta'au  ma 
ahuru 

Haw. 

iwatalua 

tanaiolu 

tanahd,  ta'au 

tanahd  me  la 
umi 

Nuk. 

tekau 

tekau  ma 
onahuu 

taha , tauja 

tohd  ma 
onohuu 
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OS*  HIM) licit. 

Fak.  lau 
Sam.  lau,  selau 

Tong.  an,  teau 

N.  Z.  rau 
Rar. 

Mang.  ri/na  takau 

Pau.  penu 
Tah.  rirna  ta'au 


TWO  UlTNDftED.  RIl'R  Hl'NDlIKD. 

lua  lau  fa  palau 

ua  pea  it  fa  pcau 


run  rau  tea  rau 

rent 

rau  rua  rau 


rau 


rua  rau 


Haw.  luaianahd  me  lima  (an aha  lau 
la  iuxitalua 

Nuk.  ua  tohd  ma  ima  tohd  au 
tekau 


ON*  TMOl'MKD  AND  V MV  A AIM. 

kut,  a large  number,  indefinite 
a/e,  1 000  nut/to,  1 0,000  ; ilu, 
100,000 

afe,  1000;  vuino,  10,000 ; kiln, 
100,000 

tnano,  1000;  tint,  10,000 
nuino , 2000 ; ti/ii,  20,000 
tnano,  2001*;  ktu,  20,000;  lint, 
a great  number 
mono,  1000  (1) 

tnano,  2000 ; ma  not  ini,  20,000  ; 

rehu,  200,000 ; in,  2,000,000 
matio,  4000  ; (ini,  40,000  ; Ichu, 
400,000 

tnano,  4000  ; tini,  40,000  ; tufd, 
400,000 ; polti,  4,000,000 


The  word  afe,  which  in  Samoan  and  Tongan  signifies  a thousand,  is  wanting  in  the 
other  dialects  ; they  have  adopted,  instead  of  it,  mano,  which,  in  the  two  former,  signifies 
ten  thousand.  Kiln,  Tong.,  'ilu,  Sam.,  a hundred  thousand,  is  probably  the  same  word 
with  iu  in  Tahitian,  which  signifies  a million,  and  kin,  which,  in  Mangarcvan,  stands  for 
twenty  thousand,  and  which  we  heard  used  at  Fakaafo  for  a great  but  indefinite  number, 
(e  kiu  te  tai  foie,  the  houses  are  very  many.) 

In  Samoan,  the  natives  appeared  to  make,  in  the  tens  and  hundreds,  a difference 
between  tlie  dual  and  the  plural.  Scfulu  was  ten  ; lua  fulu  or  lua  sefulu,  twenty ; and 
tolu  paftlu,  thirty.  So  selau  was  the  word  for  one  hundred  ; lua  lau  or  lua  selau,  tw*o 
hundred  ; tolu  palau,  three  hundred.  The  missionaries,  however,  employ  lua  pafulu 
and  lua  palau,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  usage  of  the  natives  may  vary. 

1 31.  In  the  Tahitian,  Rarotongan,  and  Mangarevan,  the  word* 
rau  and  mano,  which  should  properly  signify  hundred  and  thousand, 
are  doubled  in  value,  and  stand  for  two  hundred  and  two  thousand ; 
while  in  Hawaiian  and  Nukuhivan  they  are  quadrupled,  and  stand 
for  four  hundred  and  four  thousand.  The  missionaries,  in  order  to 
induce  the  natives  to  return  to  the  more  convenient  decimal  enume- 
ration, have  been  obliged  to  introduce  into  these  dialects  the  English 
words  hundred  and  thousand  ( huneri  and  tausani ). 

The  origin  of  these  singular  variations  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  mast  of 
the  objects  which  the  natives  have  occasion  to  enumerate,  being  articles  of  food,  and  of 
small  size  (such  as  yams,  cocoa-nuts,  fish,  and  the  like),  can  be  most  conveniently  and 
expeditiously  counted  in  pairs.  This  mode  is  therefore  universally  udoptod.  Taking  one 
in  each  hand,  the  native,  as  he  throws  them  into  tlie  storehouse,  or  on  to  the  heap,  counts 
one;  for  two  pairs,  he  says  two;  for  ten  pairs  simply  ten , and  so  on.  llcncc  each 
number  bus  a twofold  value,  one  for  objects  counted  singly,  and  one  for  those  reckoned 
in  pairs.  The  first  emigrants  to  Tahiti  had  naturally  but  little  occasion  to  employ  the 
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former  or  original  value,  having,  of  course,  lew  men,  canoes,  or  other  large  objects  which 
required  to  be  counted.  We  can  easily  perceive,  therefore,  how,  in  process  of  lime,  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  words  might  be  wholly  forgotten,  and  the  secondary  be  used  in 
counting  units  as  well  ns  pairB.  And  if,  after  this  usage  had  become  fixed,  a second 
emigration  took  place  from  Tahiti  to  Nukuhiva  or  Hawaii,  we  can,  in  the  same  manner, 
account  for  the  second  duplication. 

Tho  word  kau  or  tekau  appears  to  be  that  which  was  originally  used  to  signify  ten 
pair,  ns  distinguished  from  julu  or  ytfulu,  the  regular  word  for  ten.  This  seems  to  be 
its  use  in  Tongan  and  New  Zealand.  In  Mangnrevnn  takau,  and  in  Tahitian  ta'au,  arc 
the  ordinary*  terms  for  twenty,  and  form  the  basis  of  the  higher  enumeration, — thirty 
being  twenty  and  ten,  forty  twice  twenty,  a hundred  five  times  twenty,  &c.  In  Hawaiian 
ten  is  mini,  the  same  os  the  Tongan  kumi,  which  means  ten  fathoms ; twenty  it  iuuu 
talon,  h word  compounded  of  iwa,  nine,  and  l tut,  two, — though  why  it  should  have  this 
meaning  cannot  well  be  understood  ; thirty  is  tonntolu;  forty  is  expressed  both  by  ta'au 
(for  takau,  a corruption  of  tekau),  and  by  tanaha,  being  the  word  ha,  four,  with  a prefix 
of  unknown  origin.  This  word,  tanaha,  is,  in  this  language,  the  basis  of  enumeration 
(unless  we  apply  that  term  to  fauna , whieh  is  a collective  word  for  four,  in  which  case 
tanaha  would  stand  for  ten  fauna) ; fifty  is  tanaha  me  ta  nmi , forty  and  ten ; a hun- 
dred is  two  forties  and  twenty;  two  hundred  is  four  forties;  and  so  on  up  to  four  hundred, 
which  is  Inn. 

At  the  Marquesas,  both  systems  of  numeration,  the  binary  and  the  quaternary,  are  in 
use,  the  former  in  the  southern  or  Tahuatan  cluster,  and  the  latter  in  the  northern  or 
Nukuhivan,  but  in  both  with  some  peculiarities.  In  counting  large  objects,  which  require 
to  he  numbered  singly,  os  men,  canoes,  pigs,  Arc.,  the  Tahuatans  begin  with  tahi,  one, 
and  continue  up  to  ottohuu,  ten,  takau , twenty,  au,  two  hundred,  mano , two  thousand, 
tint,  twenty  thousand,  tufa,  two  hundred  thousand,  jmhi,  two  million.  With  small 
objects,  ns  fish  and  most  kinds  of  fruit,  they  commence  with  Uutna,  a pair,  and,  omitting 
OMtihuu,  proceed  to  takau,  ten  pair,  air,  a hundred  pair,  Ate.,  showing  evidently  the 
manner  in  which  the  binary  system  was  formed  from  the  simple  decimal.  For  bread- 
fruit, they  have  a peculiar  mode,  commencing  with  pona,  a word  which  properly  signifies 
a knot ; and  as  they  arc  accustomed  to  tie  up  these  fruit  in  knots  of  four,  the  word  has 
come  to  denote  that  number  ; takau  is  then  ten  pana  (i.  c.  forty),  and  au  should  properly 
be  one  hundred  pona, — but  for  some  unknown  reason  the  word  tauau  has  been  intro- 
duced to  denote  that  number,  and  au  is  used  to  signify  two  tauau,  L e.  eight  hundred  ; 
mano  is  ten  au,  or  eight  thousand,  Ate.  The  Nukuhivans,  in  counting  all  articles  but 
breadfruit,  begin  with  tahi,  one  (the  word  tauna , pair,  not  being  used),  and  proceed  to 
ottohuu,  ten,  tekau  or  tikau  (for  takau),  twenty, tekau  ma  onohuu , thirty,  after  which  a 
new  won!  is  introduced  for  forty,  which  Mr.  Crook  writes  tauja  or  tauha,  and  Mr.  Alex- 
ander and  M.  Gracia,  toha.  Fifty  is  tauha  (or  tohn)  ma  onohuu;  one  hundred  is  ua 
tauha  ma  tekau / two  hundred  is  ima  tauha ; four  hundred  is  au;  four  thousand,  mano, 
Arc.  For  breadfruit  they  use  the  word  pona,  a knot  of  four,  when  tauha  signifies  ten 
pona  (thus  returning  to  the  decimal  system),  au  is  one  hundred  pona,  mano  one  thou- 
sand. Sometimes  the  Nukuhivans,  to  prevent  mistakes,  employ  the  word  oa  (large)  uftcr 
the  numeral,  to  show  that  it  is  used  in  the  quaternary  sense,  and  not  according  to  the 
Tahuatan  system,  as  au  oa,  four  hundred,  mano  oa,  four  thousand. 

The  missionaries  have  introduced  into  these  languages  the  ordinary  decimal  system. 
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In  the  Tahitian  and  Rarotongan  they  discard  the  ta'au  and  takau  altogether,  using  only 
tthuru  or  pauru  for  ten,  und  forming  the  higher  numbers  regularly  ( rua  ahum,  torn 
ahuru , dec.)  up  to  haneri,  hundred.  In  Hawaiian,  they  proceed  from  tanahd,  forty,  to 
tanalima , fifty,  tanaono , sixty,  und  so  on  to  the  same  word  h (inert. 

In  the  New  Zealand  Grammar  of  Professor  Lee,  and  in  the  missionary  translations 
into  that  dialect,  tekau  is  used  lor  ten  in  all  the  numbers  above  nineteen  ; for  twenty, 
they  give  rua  tekau , — for  thirty,  toru  tekau , Arc.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  these  terms  mean 
respectively  twenty  pairs,  thirty  pairs,  and  so  on  j or,  at  least,  this  is  their  proper  and 
original  signification,  although  some  of  the  natives,  under  the  instruction  of  the  mission* 
arics,  may  now  have  adopted  their  mode  of  computation.  The  origin  of  the  mistake  pro- 
bably was  the  fact  that  the  natives  rarely  have  occasion  to  use  the  higher  numbers,  except 
in  counting  fish  and  potatoes, — and  these  are  always  counted  in  pairs.  A person  hearing 
a native  say  for  one  pair,  tahi,  meaning  simply  one,— for  two  pairs,  rua,  meaning  two, 
and  so  on,  would  naturally  suppose  that  tekau,  used  for  ten  pairs,  meant  simply  ten. 

In  the  Paumotuan  we  can  observe  the  process  by  which  the  reduplication  of  the  Tahi- 
tian and  Rarotongan  was  probably  effected.  In  this  language  there  is  a double  set  of 
numerals,  one  for  counting  single  objects,  and  the  other  for  pairs.  They  are  respectively 
as  follows : 


ran,  one 
ite,  two 

likaite,  one  pair 

yeti,  three 
opt,  four 
hene,  five 

teruiope,  two  pairs 

peka,  six 
kito,  seven 

miahtnc,  three  pairs 

hawa,  eight 

turpi  ka,  four  pairs 

ntpu,  nine 
horihori,  ten 

horihori,  five  pairs 

For  twenty  the  term  given  (as  we  understood  it)  was  ite  takau.  We  supposed  then  that 
these  natives  followed  the  same  mode  of  compulation  us  that  given  in  the  New  Zealand 
grammar,  of  the  incorrectness  of  which  we  were  not  then  aware.  It  seems  likely  that 
we  made  here  precisely  the  same  mistake  as  the  compiler  of  that  grammar,  and  that 
takau  does  in  fact  belong  to  the  second,  or  duplicate  set  of  numerals,  and  means  therefore 
ten  pairs.  It  would  then  be  just  the  double  of  horihori,  when  the  latter  is  used  for  live 
pairs.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  takau  might,  by  a careless  usage,  be  transferred  by  the 
natives  to  the  first  set  of  numerals,  and  be  taken  for  the  double  of  horihori  when  the 
latter  is  used  for  ten  ; in  which  case  takau  would  mean  simply  twenty. 

The  Paumotuan  word  for  hundred,  penu,  means  also  the  head ; wc  are  reminded  of 
the  Samoan  fxdu,  ten,  which  means  likewise  hair, — and  lima , which  signifies  both  five 
and  hand.  The  notion  of  connecting  the  names  of  numbers  with  parts  of  the  body  would 
naturally  arise  from  the  habit  of  counting  on  the  fingera. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  natives,  in  most  of  the  groups,  commonly  prefix  to  the 
numerals  the  particles  ka  or  a,  and  c,  which  are  probably  the  verbal  particles  of  affirma- 
tion and  present  time  (vide  §§  50  and  52).  The  first  {ka  or  a)  is  commonly  used  when 
the  numeral  precedes  the  noun,  as  ka  toru  pa  teak  a,  N.  Z.,  there  are  three  canoes  ; a 
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tahi  rnau , Tah.,  one  tree;  the  second  both  before  and  after,  train  etoru , three  canoes; 
cm i ihi,  Nuk.,  two  chestnuts.  In  Hawaiian  /too  is  commonly  used  in  the  place  of  these 
particles  before  tahi.  In  repenting  the  mimes  of  the  first  nine  numerals,  ka  or  a is 
usually  prefixed  to  the  first,  and  c to  the  others,  as  katahi  or  ntuhi , dun,  etolu,  &c. 

4 32.  Some  of  the  terms  for  the  higher  numbers  aro  only  used  in 
counting  particular  articles. 

For  four,  the  Hawaiians  have  two  terms,  ha  and  (anna;  lor  forty,  they  have  tanahd, 
iato,  and  (a' an.  The  first  of  these  (t(tnahd)  is  the  general  term ; uUo  is  used  in  counting 
pieces  of  tapa%  (native  doth),  and  ta'au  in  counting  fish. 

It  has  been  before  observed  14]  that  kau,  the  root  of  the  Tongan  tekau,  probably 
signified  originally  a parcel  or  bunch.  Drkau  would  mean,  therefore,  one  parcel,  which 
they  consider  to  be  twenty,  though  this  is  evidently  an  arbitrary  application, — precisely 
as  with  the  English  score,  which  means  properly  any  number  scored  down.  The  natives 
of  Tonga  employ  it  only  in  counting  yams  and  fish.  They  have  also  a similar  collec- 
tive torm,  tefuhi,  for  hundred  (though  Mariner  does  not  state  its  exact  application) ; it  is 
probably  the  word  fuhi,  a sheuf,  or  bundle,  (from  the  Samoan  fust,  to  bind,)  with  the 
article  te  prefixed. 

The  word  tekumi,  pi.  pa i anti,  is  used  in  Tongan  for  ten,  in  counting  of  a,  or  fathoms, 
— (he  common  measure  of  length.  In  New  Zealand  kumi  signifies  simply  ten  fathoms, 
as  dues  umi  in  Tahitian.  In  Hawaiian  ami  is  the  usual  word  for  ten,  and  anahulu 
(from  pafulu)  signifies  a period  of  ten  days.  In  the  Mangarcvun  Vocabulary  kumi  it 
given  as  a won!  for  ten,  but  with  no  explanation  of  its  use. 

In  Nukuhivan,  pona,  four,  and  tmuut,  four  hundred,  are  used  only  in  counting  bread- 
fruit. 

4 33.  The  lower  numbers  are  connected  with  the  higher  by  the 
conjunction  ma,  meaning  and. 

In  Samoan,  srfulu  ma  taxi,  eleven ; lua  pafulu  ma  tasi,  twenty-one  ; in  Tongan, 
hopofulu  ma  ua,  twelve ; in  New  Zealand,  pahuru  ma  torn,  thirteen ; in  Harotongan, 
pauru  ma  a,  fourteen  ; in  Nukuhivan,  onohuu  ma  ima , fifteen,  Jkc. 

In  Tongan,  ma  before  aft  becomes  mo,  as  mano  mo  aft , eleven  thousand. 

In  Hawaiian,  the  word  tuma which  is  rendered  in  the  vocabulary  “ a number,  com- 
pany, flock,”  is  introduced  before  the  conjunction,  as  umi  tuma-ma-tahi , eleven;  tanahd 
luma-rruulua,  forty-two.  It  is  only  used,  however,  in  connecting  units  with  tens ; for 
larger  numbers,  mt,  the  usual  term  for  with  in  that  dialect,  is  employed,  followed  by  the 
singular  article  (ft  or  ta),  or  the  plural  sign  ( na );  thus,  fifty  is  tanahd  me  ta  umi , (forty 
with  the  ten) ; sixty  is  tanahd  me  (a  it catalua ; seventy  is  tanahd  mt  te  tanatolu  (forty 
with  the  thirty)— or,  sometimes,  tanahd  me  na  umi  etolu,  forty  with  three  tens. 

In  the  Mangarevan  vocabulary,  tlie  word  tuma  is  given  with  the  signification  of  unity 
after  ten  {until  aprls  la  dizaine),  but  there  is  no  example  to  show  its  use. 

4 34.  The  ordinal  numbers  are  formed  by  prefixing  the  article  to 
the  cardinal, — and  if  the  word  be  in  the  nominative,  or  independent 
of  other  words,  the  particle  ko  also. 

' Id  Nukuhivan,  hiato  in  the  name  of  the  paper-mulberry  tree,  of  which  the  tupa  is  made. 
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*0  le  lun,  Sam.,  the  second  ; he  torn  or  kae  torn , Tong.,  the  third  ; ko  te  tea,  N.  Z., 
the  fourth  ; n te  rima , Tuh.,  the  fifth,  dec. 

$ 35.  The  first  time,  the  second  time,  &c.,  are  expressed  in  most 
of  the  dialects  by  /«,  or  some  similar  prefix. 

In  Samoan,  atu  lua , the  second  time  ; atu  tolu,  the  third  time ; in  Tongan,  tiw  ua, 
tuo  tolu  ; in  New  Zealand,  luarua,  tuatoru ; in  Rarotongan,  tu-rua,  tu-toru  ; in  Ha- 
waiiun,  tua-lua , tua-tolu . 

In  the  latter  dialect  this  lorm  is  also  used  in  counting  generations:  tupuna  is  ancestor; 
tupuna  tualua , grandfather ; tupuna  tuatolu , great  grandfather,  &tc. 

In  the  New  Zealand  dialect  the  prefix  tua  servos  likewise  to  express  the  partitives, — 
as,  tualua,  third  part ; tua-gakHru,  tenth  part  or  lithe.  In  Hawaiian,  hojta  is  used  lor 
this  purpose,  as,  hapalua , half;  hajuiwalu,  an  eighth. 

} 36.  The  particle  taki,  or  ta'i,  is  used  in  many  of  the  dialects  to 
express  a meaning  similar  to  the  English  try  twos,  by  threes,  &c. ; it 
is  also  employed  in  the  sense  of  twofold,  threefold. 

In  Samoan,  ta'ilua,  by  pairs,  or  each  two,  or  twofold  ; ta'i/au , a hundred  fold  ; in 
New  Zealand,  uUiirua,  taki  run  have  the  same  meanings  ; they  are  sometimes  used  in  a 
reduplicate  form,  as  tutakirau,  a hundred  fold,  or  by  hundreds.  In  Rarotongan,  lukirua, 
lakitoru  ; in  Tahitian,  tairua. , taitoru , &c. 

In  Mangarevan,  this  is  corrupted  to  tiki,  as  tikirua , tikiloru , meaning  two  to  each, 
three  to  each  (in  distribution). 

In  Tongan,  it  is  ta-tuo , as  ta-tuo-fitu,  seven-fold. 

In  Hawaiian,  taitaki  signifies  unfrequent,  scarce, — i.  e.  by  ones. 

In  Mangarevan, purua, putoru, pud,  and  in  Hawaiian,  palua,  patolu,  pahd,  express 
double,  treble,  fourfold.  In  Hawaiian,  these  words  also  mean  by  twos,  by  threes,  &c. 

} 37.  In  numbering  persons,  toka  or  toko  ( to' a or  to' o')  is  prefixed 
to  the  numerals,  and  also  to  adjectives  expressing  number. 

In  SumuaD,  ona  soo  lo'asrftdu  ma  to'alua,  his  twelve  disciples ; to'ajut,  bow  many 
(persons)  ? to' ate  It,  a great  many. 

In  Tongan,  kono  tisaipeli  toka-hogofulu  ma  tokaua,  his  twelve  disciples;  tokajiha, 
how  many?  tokalahi , many. 

In  New  Zealand,  tokorua  ga  matapo,  two  blind  men. 

In  Rarotongan,  tokorua  puke  tagata  matapo,  two  blind  men  ; tokoia,  how  many  ? 

In  Tahitian,  na  ite  toopiti  e tooforu , two  or  three  witnesses. 

In  Hawaiian,  it  becomes  by  reduplication  toUfo,  as  toio'olima,  five  (persons)  ; toto'ohia , 
how  many? 

In  Nukuhivan,  tokotaki  (or  more  commonly  tootahi),  tokaua , tokotou , tokokia. 

In  the  Samoan  and  Tongan  this  particle  is  ased  more  frequently  than  in  the  other 
dialects ; in  these  last  it  is  rather  employed  to  express  the  number  of  persons  in  a com- 
pany,  than  for  general  enumeration. 

i)  38.  In  Samoan,  in  numbering  certain  objects,  they  make  use  of 
words  analogous  to  the  English  term  head,  in  the  phrase,  “ five  head 
of  cattle.” 
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The  words  which  Mr.  Heath  gives  as  examples  are  lau,  pttoa,  mata , and  fua.  Lau 
(one  meaning  of  which  is  leaf)  is  used  in  counting  fish,  as  lau  apqfulu  o in,  ten  fishes  ; 
lua  hu  yafulu,  twenty.  TJaoa  (perhaps  stone,  os  pood  means  stony)  is  used  for  cocoa- 
nuts  and  yams,  as  tut  lima  paoa  niu,  there  are  five  cocoa-nuts.  Mata  (eye)  is  for  tah 
( arum  esculcntum), — as  mata-pafulu  o talo,  ten  taro-roots.  Fua  (fruit)  is  for  bread- 
fruit, ns  fua-yafulu  o ’«/«,  ten  bread-fruits. 

We  know  of  nothing  similar  in  the  other  dialects,  except  that  tino,  body,  is  sometimes 
used  in  Tahitian  and  Rarotongan  in  enumerating  persons,  as  taala  tino  ahum , ten  men. 
In  Rarotongan,  also,  ran,  and  in  Tahitian  aw,  ore  used  before  the  word  for  ten  in  general 
enumeration,  as  rau-pauru  in  uki,  Rar.,  and  an-ahuru  ia  ui,  Tah.,  ten  [are]  those 
generations.  This  raw  may  be  a corruption  of  the  Samoan  lau,  as  the  counting  of  fish 
is  by  far  the  most  common  occasion  for  numbering  among  these  islanders,  and  the  prefix 
which  was  at  first  appropriated  to  this  might,  in  time,  come  to  havo  a general  application. 

In  Nukuhivan,  po  is  used  in  counting  esculent  roots,  as  atahi  po  ti , eua  po  ti,  one 
root  of  ti,  two  roots  of  ti,’  po  vaJtie  signifies  a billet  of  wood  for  fuel. 


PRONOUNS. 

) 39.  The  pronouns  of  all  the  dialects,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Tongan,  are  nearly  identical.  All  have  three  numbers,  singular, 
dual,  and  plural.  The  first  person  of  both  the  dual  and  the  plural 
has  two  forms,  to  which  the  terms  exclusive  and  inclusive  have  been 
applied.  The  first  excludes  the  person  addressed,— or,  should  the 
conversation  be  of  two  parties  or  companies  of  persons,  this  pronoun 
applies  only  to  that  to  which  the  speaker  belongs,  and  excludes  the 
other;  as  “we  here  are  good,”  meaning  that  you  who  are  spoken  to 
are  not;  or,  “wo  [Samoans]  are  honest,”  meaning  that  the  people  of 
Feejee,  concerning  whom  the  conversation  has  been,  are  not.  The 
other,  or  inclusive  form,  comprehends  both  parties. 

Most  of  the  Samoan  pronouns  have  abbreviated  forms,  which  are  used  only  in  the 
nominative,  preceding  the  verb.  These  are  given  in  the  following  list  immediately  after 
the  full  forms : — 


nNOCLAR. 

au,  o'u , I 

’or,  V,  thou 
ia,  he 


DC  Ala 

maua , ma,  me  (exc.) 
taua,  ta,  we  (inc.) 
'olua,  lua,  ye 
laua,  h,  they 


MCKAL. 

matou,  we  (exc.) 
tatou,  we  (inc.) 
'outou,  tou,  ye 
latou,  they 


Ou,  I,  is  generally  followed  by  It,  in  the  present  tense,  os  ou  te  savali,  or  au  savali,  I 
walk.  ’1/  is  only  used  with  tire  preterite  particle  na,  os  na'u  fai,  I said. 

All  these  pronouns,  when  in  the  nominative  before  a verb,  or  used  in  answer  to  the 
question — who  is  it  T — are  preceded  by  the  particle  of  agency  ’o.  la  frequently  has  this 
particle,  also,  when  following  the  verb. 
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The  pronouns  in  the  dual  tuid  plural,  with  the  exception  of  'olua  and  'outou,  take  au  *»' 
before  them  whenever  they  are  used  as  nominatives  after  the  verb,  or  when  preceded  by 
the  prepositions  in,  talc,  c,  and  by  the  adverb  pci-o,  like;  as  no  o nuii  ’*  latou , they 
came ; niu  iate  latou,  go  to  tliern  ; pei-o  i motto,  like  us  two.  Sometimes  this  ’*  is 
retained  after  the  nominative  particle  o,  as  o ’i  latou,  they. 

The  pronouns  lieurd  at  Fakaafo  were  tlie  same  ns  in  the  Samoan,  excejjt  that  in  the 
second  person  they  usually  said  koe,  koltta,  and  koutou ; but  the  k was  sometimes 
dropped.  Ki  matou  was  heard  in  the  nominative,—^  he  ki  matou  iloa,  we  do  not  know. 

In  Tongon  the  pronouns  differ  considerably  from  those  of  the  other  dialects.  Like 
the  Samoan,  they  have  a full  and  an  abbreviated  form,— or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  as 
respects  the  dual  and  plural,  a simple  ond  a compound  form.  The  simple  or  brief  pro- 
nouns aro  only  used  in  tho  nominative,  before  the  verb. 


SINGULAR. 

an,  u,  kit,  I. 

lux,  ke,  thou 
uz,  ne,  he 


OVAL. 

tna.ua,  ma , we,  (exe.) 
tana,  to,  we,  (inc.) 
moua,  mo,  ye 
naua,  rut,  they 


FLORAL. 

mautolu,  man , wc,  (exc.) 
tautolu , tau,  we,  (inc.) 
mautolu,  mou,  ye 
nautolu,  nau,  they 


U is  always  joined  to  the  sign  of  the  tense  which  precedes,  as,  neu  ulu,  I went ; leu 
alu,  1 will  go ; kuou  tuku,  1 delivered.  In  the  present  tense  it  is  usually  followed  by  te , 
as,  kuou  te  afa,  I love,  Ku  is  used  only  after  the  preterite  sign  nd,  as  tidku  mauavahi , 
1 foared. 

Tlie  compound  dual  and  plural  forms  (m/tun,  mautolu,  &c.)  have  the  particle  ki  liefore 
them  in  all  coses  except  when  used  os  jiossessive  pronouns.  Their  complete  forms  as 
personal  pronouns  are,  therefore,  kitnaua,  kimautolu , dec.  All  the  pronouns  of  the  full 
forms,  when  used  as  nominatives  before  the  verb,  take  the  prefix  ko, — as  ko  au,  ko  koe , 
ko  in,  ko  kimaua,  ko  kitaua,  fee.  All  except  au,  when  used  as  nominatives  after  the 
verb,  or  as  accusatives  without  a preposition  before  them,  take  the  prefix  a, — as  akoe, 
aia , akimaua  (Vide  § 11],  Au  may  have,  in  reality,  the  same  prefix,  but  if  so  it 
coalesces  with  the  initial  vowel. 

Kita  (according  to  Mariner)  is  a pronoun  of  the  first  person,  used  only  in  familiar 
conversation,  ond  rather  a vulgarism. 

[The  ua  and  tolu  which  are  affixed  to  the  dual  and  plural  are  properly  the  numerals 
two  and  three.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  other  dialects  these  same  numerals  arc  found  in 
a contracted  form.] 

The  pronouns  in  the  New  Zealand  dialect  are — 

SINQCLAR.  DCAL.  FU’RAL. 


hau 

matia 

matou 

taua 

latou 

koe. 

korun 

koutou 

ia 

raua 

raiou 

All  the  pronouns,  when  in  the  nominative  before  the  verb,  tnke  the  prefixed  particle  ko ; 
when  in  the  nominative  after  the  verb  the  singular  pronouns  hau,  koe,  and  i a,  take  the 
particle  a ; the  rest  have  no  prefix. 
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In  Rarotoogu  and  Mangarevan,  the  pronoun*  ore  the  same  as  in  New  Zealand,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first,  which  is  au.  The  missionaries  also  write  kaUru,  in  Rarotongan, 
instead  of  koutou.  Ia  in  the  nominative  after  u verb  becomes  aia g the  rest  remain 
unchanged.  Ku  is  used  in  the  accusative  of  the  first  person  singular,  after  the  preposi- 
tious  Aria  and  ia,  as  kiaku,  to  me ; iaku,  mo. 

The  Paumotuan  varies  considerably  from  the  rest,  some  of  the  words  having  a pecu- 
liar form,  as — 


SIMULA*. 

DUAL. 

rumiu 

au 

mattpa  or  maua 

mateu 

tauga  or  laua 

lalett 

koe 

korua 

koutou 

ia 

raua 

rateu 

The  Tahitian  pronouns  are — 

vau 

maua 

matou 

Uiua 

latou 

V 

*orua 

'outou 

'oia 

ratta 

ratou 

Van  has  in  the  dative  'ia'u,  in  the  accusative  ia'n  ; 'aia  is  used  in  the  nominative  both 
before  and  after  the  verb ; when  used  in  the  sense  of  that  (demons.)  or  preceded  by  the 
preposition  f,  by,  it  becomes  ia  / in  the  dative  it  has  'tana,  in  the  accusative  iana. 

The  Tahitian  has  a plural  indefinite  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  vtta.  It  is  used  in 
speaking  of  persons  in  their  presence,  and  may  be  either  dual  or  plural.  It  is  probably 
the  same  with  the  New  Zealand  demonstrative  pronoun  era , those,  with  the  particle  O 
before  it ; so,  also,  vetahi,  some,  for  o etahi , and  vau,  /,  for  o au. 

The  Hawaiian  pronouns  are  like  the  Tahitian,  except  in  the  first  und  third  person* 
singular,  where  it  has  au  and  ia,  and  in  the  change  of  r to  l,  making  'ohm,  laua , and 
latou.  The  missionaries,  also,  generally  write  mcau  for  'o  au,  but  the  pronunciation  is 
the  same.  Au  becomes  in  the  dative  'ia'u,  and  in  the  accusative  ia'u.  Ia  is  regular, 
and  makes  ia  ia. 

The  pronouns  in  Nukuhivan  are — 


au 

kor  or  'oe 
ia 


maua 

laua 

Junta  or  *oua 
aua 


maUm 

latou 

koutou  or  'outou 

atou 


In  the  pronouns  of  the  second  person,  the  initial  k may  be  pronounced  or  omitted  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  speaker ; the  latter  usage  is  the  most  common.  The  demonstratives 
tend  and  tea  are  frequently  substituted  for  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular. 


l’OSSKSSIVF.  PRONOUNS. 

I 40.  Tho  original  form  of  the  possessive  pronouns  seems  to  have 
been  the  personal,  with  the  prepositions  o and  a prefixed.  We  may 
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conjecture  that  there  was  once  a personal  pronoun  no,  of  the  first 
person, — as  we  find  ne  still  existing  in  the  Tongan ; and  perhaps  a 
pronoun  ku  of  the  first  person. 

The  Samoan  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons  singular  and  the  second  plural 
have  two  forms,  a lull  and  a contracted.  The  pronouns  which  arc  joined  with  singular 
nouns  differ  from  those  which  arc  joined  with  plurals  in  having  the  /,  of  the  article  k, 
prefixed  to  them,  as 


SINGULAR. 

Full  form.  Contracted. 

loan,  loan  la'u,  lo'u 

te'oe,  lo’oc  lAu , teu 

lana,  Iona 

la  'outou,  lo  ’ outou  Idutou,  teuton 


ruiuu 

Full  form.  Contracted 

aa'u,  oa'u  a'u,  o’u,  my 

a’oe,  o'oc  du,  du,  thy 

ana,  ona,  his 

a 'outou,  o ’ outou  autou,  outou , your 


The  remaining  forms  of  the  dual  and  plural  are  simply  the  personal  pronouns  with  the 
particles  la,  lo,  a,  o,  prefixed, — as  In  maua,  lo  maua , a maua,  o vnaua,  6cc. 

The  indefinite  article  sc,  when  it  comes  before  these  pronouns,  coalesces  with  them, 
taking  the  place  of  the  /;  an  e If  at  som  fak,  he  has  no  house  (for  e le  ai  se  fak  o ia, 
there  is  not  a house  belonging  to  him) ; c le  ai  sa  nialou  mea  e at,  we  have  nothing 
to  eat. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  pronouns  beginning  with  l are  an  example  of  the  pecu- 
liarity pointed  out  in  § 17  ; tea  u (data,  my  son,  is  for  le  tama  a om;  lo  matou  fauua , 
our  country,  is  instead  of  k fanua  o matou.  This  formation  is  common  to  all  the 
dialects. 

The  difference  between  laa'u  and  loa'u,  lana  and  Iona,  &c.,  is  the  same  as  that  be- 
tween a and  o,  [V.  § 18.] 

Ma,  meaning  with  or  for,  is  also  compounded  with  the  possessive  pronouns,  as  mou 
uso,  with  thy  brothers ; mona  lea  pa,  for  its  evil. 

At  Fakaafo,  the  following  possessive  pronouns  were  heard, — taku,  toku  (sing.),  aku 
(p!.),  my  ; maku , for  me  ; tou  (sing.),  om  (pi.),  thy  ; to  matou , our ; to  outou,  o outou,  your. 

The  Tongan  makes  no  distinction  between  pronouns  joined  with  singular  nouns,  and 
those  joined  with  plurals.  It  has,  however,  several  classes  of  pronouns.  Those  which 
precede  the  noun  are  os  follows 


HKCUI. 

eku,  hoku 

hoo,  ho 
ene,  hono 


M'U. 

ema,  homa 
eta,  hota 
hoo  mo,  homo 
ena,  hona 


ruissu 

emau,  homau 
e/au,  hot/iu 
hoo  mou , homou 

enaity  honau 


These  forms  differ  like  those  in  a and  o of  the  Samoan. 

The  pronouns  which  follow  the  noun  are  a aku,  o aku,  mine  or  of  me  ; a au,  o ou, 
thine;  a ia,  o ia, — a ana,  o ona,  hia;  a maua,  o tnaua;  a nuiutolu,  o maulalu,  &c. 
These  aro  also  used  when  preceded  by  the  indefinite  article  ha,  and  tho  preposition  nut 
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or  mo;  as  ha  anau  hoi,  some  of  their  food  (or  some  food  of  theirs) ; ho  umou  lolo,  some 
of  your  oil ; nia  aku,  for  me ; ma  amoutolu,  for  yourselves,  or  for  your  own  ; mo  ona«- 
loin,  for  their  own. 

The  h in  hoku , ho,  Ate.,  is  probably  from  the  article  he;  this  article  also  frequently 
precedes  the  other  class,  as  he  cue  foe,  his  mother;  he  man  him , their  coming,  (for  he 
hau  a van,  the  coming  of  them.) 

In  the  dialect  of  New  Zealand  the  possessive  pronoums  are  different  for  singular  and 
plural  nouns.  They  are— 


MSat'UR. 

lulu,  toku 

tow , ton 

tana , tona 

to  man  a,  to  maua 

ta  nuitou , to  matou 


runuL 

aku,  oku , my 
au,  on , thy 
ana,  ona,  his 

a mono,  o nmua,  our  (dual) 
a matou,  o matou , our  (plural) 


and  so  for  the  remainder  of  the  dual  and  plural. 

Maku,  moku, — man,  mou, — mana,  mono, — ma  maua , mo  maua,  dec.,  mean  of  or 
for  me,  dtc.,  and  are  frequently  used  with  the  sense  of  for  me,  for  thee,  dec.,  and  hence 
simply  mine,  thine.  Naku,  noku — tutu,  nau — nano,  nona — na  maua , no  maua,  dec., 
are  also  used  to  signify  for,  of,  or  by  me,  thee,  dec. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  second  (or  plural)  class  of  pronouns  is  used  after  the 
negative  hurt,  whether  the  noun  he  in  the  singular  or  not ; — as,  ka  hore  ona  hiuhiu,  it 
was  not  his  wish,  or,  he  had  no  desire.  In  some  cases,  moreover,  this  class  is  used  for 
the  ordinary  genitive  of  the  personal  pronoun  after  a noun,  singular  os  well  as  plural, 
as,  te  ahua  ona  e ttoho  ana,  the  appearance  of  him  who  sat,  dtc. 

The  Rare  ton  pan  has  two  classes  of  pronouns,  resembling  those  of  the  New  Zealand  in 
sound,  but  dilforing  somewhat  in  use  ; they  are — 


Jrr  class. 
taku,  toku 
tanu,  toon 
tuna,  tana 

ta  maua , to  maua,  dtc. 


2d  cum. 
aku,  oku 
aau,  oou 
ana , ona 

a maua,  o nuxua,  dtc. 


The  first  class,  unlike  the  New  Zealand,  are  used  with  both  singular  and  plural  nouns. 
The  second  class jire  used  principally  in  the  two  following  cases:— (1)  w'ilh  numerals, 
as  erinui  aau  are,  five  are  thy  houses ; (2)  after  the  negative  kare,  as,  kare  ona  art,  lie 
has  no  house  or  houses.  They  were,  no  doubt,  originally  plural  forms. 

There  is  a class  of  abbreviated  pronouns,  in  the  singular,  which  differ  from  the  pre- 
ceding in  not  regarding  the  difference  of  a and  o;  they  are  tiku,  my  (pronounced  short); 
to,  thy,  and  t&na,  his.  They  seem  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  discriminating  between 
different  meanings  of  a word ; toku  vatrua  is,  my  soul ; (aku  Vaenia  (said  by  the 
Supremo  Being),  my  Spirit. 

Naku,  noku, — n/uiu,  noon, — tuina,  nona, — na  maua,  no  maua,  dtc.,  mean  of,  for  or 
by  me,  thee,  him,  us  two, — and,  also,  simply  mine,  thine,  dec. 

In  Mangarevan,  the  possessive  pronouns,  as  given  in  the  vocabulary,  are,  taku,  toku,  my; 
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lakoe,  tokve,  thy  ; tana,  tona,  his ; ta  maun,  to  motto,  our,  dec.  Also,  naku,  noku, — 
nakoc,  nokoe, — nana,  nona,  Ate.,  with  the  same  meanings.  Besides  these,  tnaku  is 
given  as  implying  both  for  me,  (as  nutku-  Mai  men,  something  for  me,)  and  from  me 
(tie  num  part).  Ma  is  also  a mark  of  the  genitive,  and  expresses  more  particularly 
possession. 

In  Paumotu,  we  heard  for  my,  taku  and  aku, — for  thy,  takoc,  nakoc, — tan  and  ton, — 
ait  and  ou, — and  for  his,  tona.  It  seemed  that  au  and  ou  were  used  as  in  New  Zealand, 
— ton  makui  was  your  father  ; ou  ntakui , your  parents,  father  and  mother. 

The  Tahitian  has  three  classes,  similar  to  those  of  the  Rarotongan : — 


ta'u,  tou 

na'u,  nou 

a'u,  o'u. 

my 

ta'oc,  to'oc 

na'oe,  no'oc 

a'oe , o'oc. 

thy 

ta  na,  tona 

nana,  nona 

ana,  ona. 

his 

ta  maua,  ta  maua,  Aec. 

It  has  also  the  abbreviated  forms  t&'u,  my, — to,  thy, — and  Mna,  his,— called  by  the 
missionaries  neutral,  as  they  apply  to  all  nouns  indiscriminately. 

The  Tahitians  (according  to  the  Grammar)  sometimes  substitute  the  first  person  singu- 
lar for  the  second,  saying  ttiu,  tou , nau,  nou,  dec.,  for  taoc,  tooe,  naoe,  nooe.  It  appears 
to  be  a complimentary  form,  like  the  English  your  for  thy.  [May  it  not  rather  bo  the 
Rarotongan  taau,  toou,  or  the  tan,  tou,  of  New  Zealand,  Paumotu,  and  Hawaii,  which 
may  have  been  the  usual  form  in  the  Tahitian,  though  it  has  now  become  nearly  obsolete? 
The  reason  for  substituting  the  present  form,  taoc,  toot,  was  probably  the  great  similarity 
between  ta'u,  to'u,  my,  and  tau,  tou , thy ; this  would  be  more  likely  to  create  confusion 
in  the  Tahitian  than  in  the  Hawaiian,  as  the  guttural  break  (marked  by  the  inverted 
comma)  is  much  less  perceptible  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.] 

The  Hawaiian  has  the  three  classes  of  posseasives 

ta'u,  to'u  na'u,  ntfu 

tan,  tou  natt,  nou 

tana,  totui  nana , nona 

ta  maua,  to  maua , Arc. 

The  third  class  (those  commencing  with  o and  a)  arc  not  used  precisely  as  in  Raro- 
tongan and  Tahitian  ; they  have  more  properly  the  meaning  of  the  genitive,— of  me,  of 
thee,  A:c. ; as,  ia  man  o/elo  a'u , these  words  of  me,  or  of  mine ; tetahi  hale  a'u,  one 
house  of  thine,  or  one  of  thy  houses.  They  are  used  after  prepositions  which  require  to 
be  followed  by  o,  as  imua  ana,  before  him  ; nxaiuna  ona,  above  him  ; so,  ma  o'u  net, 
by  or  through  me,  by  my  means  or  agency  ; ma  ona  la,  by  or  through  him,  his  agency, 
influence,  or  means ; mai  o talon,  la,  from  us.  It  should  be  observed  that  when  these 
pronouns  are  preceded  by  nui  or  mai , they  are  usually  followed  by  the  particles  la 
(there),  or  nci  (here).  Ma,  when  prefixed  to  a noun,  has  a different  meaning  from  that 
which  it  bears  when  joined  with  these  pronouns;  it  signifies  then,  rest  in,  or  motion 
towards  a place ; as,  ma  ta  hale,  at  the  house  ; na  halo  out  ma  Hilo , he  sailed  to  Hilo— 
but  *i  Hilo,  is  the  more  common  form.  (Andrews.) 

The  pronouns  of  the  third  form  ore  sIbo  used  after  the  negative  ole,  as,  aolc  ona  ino, 
he  has  no  sin  ; aole  ou  atua  i,  thou  shall  have  no  other  gods. 

65 


a'u,  au 
au,  ou 
ana,  ona 
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TU  w,  to  in,  is  a form  sometimes  substituted  for  the  more  common  (ana,  tona. 

The  Hawaiian  has  also  the  neutral  pronouns  til'll,  my,  and  to,  thy;  [qu.  tana,  his?] 
used  without  regard  to  the  distinction  between  a and  o. 

The  Nukuhivan  possessive  pronouns  are  formed  by  prefixing  tn,  to,  na,  no,  to  the  per- 
sonal, as  tn  ait,  to  an,  na  an,  no  au,  ta  ’oc  or  tn  koc,  ta  in,  to  in,  tu  mnua,  dec.  The 
second  person  has  likewise  the  forms  toon,  toon,  noon,  noon.  There  are  also  two  pro- 
nouns, tu  (or  perhaps  tu'u),  my,  and  to,  thy,  which  are  probably  neutral  forms. 

DEMONSTRATIVES. 

i)  41.  The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  formed,  for  tho  most  part, 
by  prefixing  the  article  to  adverbs  of  place. 

In  Samoan— 

lend,  this ; pi.  nd,  theao 

lean,  that ; pi.  na,  those 

lela  and  lea,  that ; pi.  in  and  la  e,  those 

As  lend  tagata,  (his  man  ; nci  utna  tagata,  all  theso  men,  dec.  Lela  seems  to  dcsignutc 
a greater  distance  than  le/ta,  ns  o lena  tagata,  that  man  there ; ’*  lela  aai,  to  yonder 
village.  Ia,  though  having  the  form  of  the  pronoun  he,  is  used  in  the  plural,  as  in  nci 
vjxi,  these  words  ; ia  nuu,  those  things.  I have  met  with  no  example  of  la  c,  w hich  is 
given  by  Mr.  Heath. 

In  Fakaafo,  tend  and  tena  were  used  for  this  and  that. 

In  Tongan,  the  demonstratives  arc  heni,  this  or  these,  and  hena,  that  or  those.  They 
take  the  particles  ko  and  a before  them,  according  to  their  place  in  the  sentence, — in 
which  case  they  drop  the  h , aud  become  kueuu  and  ticna.  They  arc  frequently  divided, 
tho  article  he  preceding  the  noun,  and  the  particle  m and  na  following  it ; as,  he  botu  ni, 
this  place  (the  place  here) ; he  tagata  na,  that  man  (the  man  there). 

The  New  Zealand  demonstratives  are — 

lend,  this ; pi.  end,  these 

tena,  that ; pi.  ena,  those 

tera,  that ; pt.  era,  those 

Urna  and  tera  differ,  in  that  the  former  is  used  in  speaking  of  things  in  sight,  or  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  parties  is  directed,  and  tera  of  things  at  a distance.  7bnd  is 
frequently  divided,  as  te  itci  nd,  this  people. 

TUua,  that,  pi.  ana,  those, — are  used  not  in  pointing  out  objects,  but  in  referring  to 
them  ; as  a i muri  iho  i aua  ra,  and  nftcr  those  days  (of  which  we  have  been  speaking). 

In  Rnrocongnn  the  demonstrative  pronouns  are  teia  or  eie, — tdand  or  dead,  this  or 
those  ; tc  rdra,  that  or  those ; taua  nci  or  aua  nd,  this  or  these ; taua  ra  or  ana  ra, 
that  or  those.  Tena  and  tera,  tenana  and  terara,  all  mean  that,  but  they  are  seldom 
used,  and  the  distinction  between  them  is  not  upparent.  They  arc  sometimes  employed 
at  tho  beginning  of  a sentence,  with  the  meaning  of  “ therefore,”  “on  that  account," — 
and  they  serve  also  as  an  earnest  mode  of  address, — as  tenana  pikikaae  / thou  hypocrite ! 
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Etc  and  aua  ditlbr  from  teia  and  tnua  much  as  the  class  of  possessive  pronouns  be- 
ginning with  a and  o difler  from  tike  others  ; that  is,  they  are  used  with  numerals,  or  with 
Hie  plural  particles  puke  and  pa,  and  after  the  negative  kare;  ns  Mai  aua  puke  tapata 
ra,  one  of  those  two  men.  E nm  dend  puke  koke,  her**  are  two  swords  (or  two  are 
these-  swords). 

In  Mongarcvan,  a — net,  this,  and  a— rut  or  a — am,  thut ; as  a mea  net,  this  thing ; 
a men  tut,  that  thing ; a tamariki  nm,  that  child.  'Unci  and  tena  and  tcra  are  also 
used,  as  ko  rupa  tend  ko  avfiiki  tena , this  is  ubovc,  that  is  below  ; mu,  te  utariki  tera 
takao,  eetle  purole  vient  dc  la  jmrt  du  mi. 

In  Tahitian,  trie  or  cie,  tdenri  or  dend,  mean  this  or  these.  Trie,  according  to  the 
missionary  grammar,  “ seems  to  answer  exactly  to  the  French  ccci,  this,  and  tdenei  to 
ceJui-ei,  cct/c-ci,  this  here,  close  at  hruid.” 

Taua  ra  and  aua  ra,  that  or  those ; the  difference  between  these  two,  and  between 
teie  and  dr  ia  the  same  as  in  Rnrotongan. 

7tna  and  tera  both  mean  that,  as  in  New  Zealand ; tena  means  “ that  thing  near 
you,”  or  near  the  person  addressed,  but  at  a distance  from  the  speaker ; tera  means  “ that 
yonder,”  at  a distance  from  both.  Td  rdra,  that  there,  is  also  used. 

Ia  is  often  used  as  demonstrative,  but  with  rather  an  indefinite  sense, — aui  ia,  that 
is  it.  It  is  frequently  introduced  by  tin?  natives  where  no  similar  wrord  would  bo  used  in 
English. 

In  Hawaiian  the  demonstratives  are  teia  or  eta  and  neia,  this;  tela,  ia,  that;  ua — 
nei,  this,  and  na — la,  thnL  The  lost  two  arc  used  in  referring  to  objects  which  have 
formed  the  subject  of  conversation,  as  ua  hoi  atu  ua  tanata  la,  that  man  (before-men- 
tioned) has  returned.  Eia  is  synonymous  with  teia,  but  is  most  commonly  employed  at 
the  beginning  of  a sentence,  to  express  “ this  is,”  or  “ these  are.” 

The  Nukuhivan  has  tend  or  tdend,  this,  tena,  that  (near  or  by  you),  and  ted  or  teia, 
that  (yonder  or  beyond  you).  The  nei  and  nti  arc  frequently  postfix cd  to  the  noun,  as 
te  hue  nd , this  calabash ; te  nun  no.,  that  girl ; na  mac  na,  those  girls.  Him  is  used 
like  ua  in  Hawaiian,  as  him  va*a  nd,  this  very  canoe,  him  kanata  nn,  that  very  man. 

INTERROGATIVE  8. 

$ 42.  The  interrogative  pronouns  are  seen  in  the  simplest  form  in 
the  Samoan ; but  they  are  nearly  the  same  in  all  the  dialects. 

In  Fakanfb,  those  which  were  heard  were  a»,  who  ? as  ko  ai  koe,  who  art  thou  ? i ai, 
whom  ? and  d,  what  T which  took  the  article  belbrc  it,  as  te  A,  ko  te  A , what  ! Pe  te  d. 
like  what,  or  how  ? Ai,  who,  ia  used  in  this,  as  in  all  the  dialects,  in  asking  the  name 
of  any  person  or  thing  ; as  koai  tou  ipoa,  what  is  thy  name  T Ko  ai  to  outou/anua , 
what  is  (the  name  of)  thy  country  ? 

In  Samoan,  ai,  who  ? as  ’o  ai,  who  ? (nom.) ; oat,  a ai,  of  whom  ? ’ ia  te  ai,  to  whom 1 
A,  what  ? Bit  d,  sc  d,  * o le  d,  ni  d,  what  ? Acc.,  * se  A,  i ni  d,  as  c vd’ava'ai  i tti  A,  to 
see  what  ? Fea,  which?  as  V lefca,  which?  (of  two  or  several) pofea?  pofea?  which, 
this  or  that  ? Fia,  how  many  ? os  e fia  foie,  how  many  houses  ? Tb'afia  ni  tapata,  how 
many  are  the  men  ? 
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In  Tongan,  hai,  who  ? takes  the  particles  ka  and  a , according  to  its  place  in  the  sen- 
tence) ; gen.,  o htii  and  a hai,  whose  ? Ha.  what  ’ is  preceded  by  the  article  Ac,  as  kacha 
(non).),  what  ? kt  he  ha,  to  what  ? i he  fta,  by  what  t Fiha,  how  many  T as,  e film fait , 
how  many  houses  ? tokajiha , how  many  (persons)  T 

In  New  Zealand,  the  interrogative  pronouns  are  low*,  aha,  tehea,  and  hia.  Wai  takes 
the  same  particles  and  prepositions  as  the  pronouns  ; — n wai,  who  T ia  wax,  whom  ? 
tuncai,  from  or  by  whom  t Aha  has  ht  in  the  nominative,  and  ft  in  the  oblique  cases  ; 
as  ht aha , what  ? no  te  aha,  far  what  ? i te  aha , what  (ace.)  ? TVtea  is  which  1 ko  tehea 
o pa  t ok  or  un,  which  of  the  two  1 Hia  is  how  many  t It  takes  the  prefix  toko  for  persons. 

In  Karotongnn,  ai,  who?  aa,  what  ? tcca,  which?  ia,  how  many?  Ko  ai,  who?  ia 
ai,  whom  ? E aa,  what  ? no  te  aa,  for  what  T ko  teen  i aua  pa  tapala  tokorua  nci,  which 
of  these  two  men  ? tokoia,  how  many  persons  ? 

In  Manga  revan,  the  interreigatives  arc  the  same  as  in  the  Rarotongan,  except  ka-A, 
which  ? — a form  which  we  have  not  found  in  the  latter,  though  it  may  exist. 

Ill  Poumotuan,  ko  scat,  who?  r aha , what? 

In  Tahitian,  vat, aha,  teihea,  and  hia.  Vai  has  o vai,  who?  ta  vai,  to  vai,  na  v as,  no 
vai,  of  whom  ? whose  ? ’ta  rat,  to  whom  ? ia  tax,  whom  ? Aha  has  e aha,  no  te  aha , 
t tc  aha,  6cc.  Teihea,  which  ? as  teihea  te  maitai,  which  is  the  best?  (literally,  which 
is  the  good  ?)  E hia  fare,  how  many  houses  ? toohia  toot  a,  how  many  men? 

In  Hawaiian,  teat,  aha,  hea,  and  hia.  Wai  has  'o  % vai,  who  ? o u/ai,  a wai,  of  whom  ? 
to  teat,  ta  wai,  whose  ! no  wai,  na  tMt,  for  whom  ? ’ ia  wai , to  whom  T ia  wai,  whom  ? 
6c c.  Aha  has  heaka , what?  o te  aha , a te  aha , of  what?  no  te  aha,  na  te  aha,  for 
what  ? Ate.  Ilea  has  ’o  hea,  which  T o hea  and  a hea,  of  which  ? ’»  hea,  to  which  T dec. 
Hia  has  e hia  and  a hia,  how  many  (things)  ? and  toto  ohia,  how  many  persons  ? 

In  Nukuhivnn,  ka  ai  or  'o  ai,  who?  ta  ai,  to  ai,  na  ai,  no  ai,  of  or  for  whom  ? tnei 
at,  from  whom  ? ta  at,  to  whom  ? &c.,  aha , what  ? tehea,  which  ? as  te  hue.  hen , which 
gourd  ? Hia , how  many  ? 


INDEFINITE  PRONOUN* 

} 43.  Most  of  the  words  which  would  fall  under  this  head  (answer- 
ing to  some,  other,  many,  and  the  like)  have  been  already  given,  in 
treating  of  the  article  [v.  | 11.]  The  following  are  a few  which  may 
be  here  noticed. 

Samoan.  JVm,  some ; iti,  other,  as  nom.,  *o  isi,  another  or  others ; gen.,  aisi,o  isi, 
of  another,  of  others,  die.  Le  ai  se  or  le  ai  iti,  not  any,  none  (from  le , not,  ai,  there, 
and  the  article),  as  e le  ai  se  men  e ai,  there  is  not  any  thing  to  eat ; e le  ai  ni  tapala, 
there  are  no  men.  TJma,  umalava,  all,  every  (from  uma,  done,  finished) ; as  ia  mea 
uma,  all  these  things  ; 'o  tapala  umalava , all  men  ; *o  laau  umalava,  every  tree.  St, 
the  article,  is  used  in  an  indefinite  sense,  which  can  hardly  be  rendered  in  English,  as 
*o  ai  ea  se  fihfili,  who  is  some  one  [or,  who  is  it]  that  chooses  ? Fast,  as  setasi  fan 
mea  ilili,  any  little  thing  (or  rather,  any  little  portion  of  a thing). 

Tongan.  JVi/u,  some,  any,  other;  fuh,  or  fait  be,  all  (in  number),  every  one ; katoa, 
or  kotoa  le,  all,  the  whole,  every  ; ae  t a pat  a katoa  be,  every  man,  or  all  the  men. 
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New  Zealand.  Wahi,  teicahi,  some ; tera  atu , tetahi  atu,  another ; era  ait/,  etahi 
atu,  others  ; as  era  atu  Lai  pa,  other  towns ; katoa , all,  os  cr,ei  mea  katoa , all  those 
things. 

Rnrotongnn.  Jbtahi  aropa,  some  (persons) ; tetahi  poe , some,  a part ; etai-kf,  other* ; 
mapanui,  a great  many,  “ I tera  pai  i tera  pa*,”  is  given  for  “in  divers  places.”  Katoa , 
all,— te  au  mea  katoa,  all  things. 

Tahitian.  Etahi  par , some  ; fanu,  some, — Mfanu  ia,  some  fish  ; toofanu  man  Pha- 
ruea,  some  of  the  Pharisees.  Atoa,  all ; taua  man  mea  atoa,  all  those  thing*. 

Hawaiian.  Waki,  some ; had,  another,  used  only  after  a preposition,  as  o hat,  a hai , 
of  another  ; to  hat,  tn  hai,  another's  ; *ia  hai,  to  another,  dee.  A pau,  or  a pau  loa,  all 
(from  pau , done,  finished) ; as  ia  mau  mea  a pat t,  alt  those  things. 

in  Nukuhivan,  tetahi,  etahi,  some,  other*  ; totahi  atu,  more;  atoa , all. 

RELATIVES. 

§ 44.  The  Polynesian  dialects  have,  properly  speaking,  no  relative 
pronouns.  Their  place  is  supplied  by  words  belonging  to  other  parts 
of  speech,  or  they  are  left  to  be  understood  from  the  construction  of 
the  sentence. 

Fakoafo.  Te  r aka  a Pihapa, — te  vaka  aiu,  the  canoe  of  Pihrjjja,  the  canoe  [which 

*»]  going. 

Samoan.  0 le,  sing,  and  o e,  pi., — in  oblique  cases  simply  le  and  e,  are  used  a*  rela- 
tives, or  to  supply  the  place  of  such ; a*,  te  faqfetaia  o le  sau,  blessed  is  he  that  comes, 
or,  the  comer  ; taupou  e to'asefulu  o e are  atu,  ten  virgins  who  took ; aloja  atu  % e J'etuu 
mat,  love  them  that  curse.  Lena,  pi.  ena,  are  used  in  a similar  manner,  as,  o lenapepelo 
ia  te  ia,  who  betrayed  him  ; ma  ena  mulimuli,  and  thou  who  foltowedst ; [but  perhaps 
the  na  should  rather  be  considered  the  sign  of  the  past  tense ; we  have  not  found  lena  or 
ma  in  the  present.)  Sa  is  termed  by  Mr.  Heath,  in  one  place,  a relative  of  past  time, 
and  in  another,  a sign  of  tense  ; it  is  used  as  follows: — le  trpa  sa  ’e  fai  mai,  the  word 
which  thou  didst  speak  ; ’o  latou  sa  mat,  they  who  were  *ick.  Na,  the  proper  *ign  of 
past  time,  is  often  so  placed  as  to  indicate  that  a relative  is  to  he  understood ; as,  ’o  tapata 
na  mulimuli  mai,  the  men  who  followed ; lena  na  taki-ina,  he  who  was  spoken  of. 
Ma  is  given  os  having  a similar  meaning  with  sa,  but  we  have  (bund  no  example  of  it. 
Beside*  these,  the  personal  pronouns,  particularly  in  the  oblique  cases,  are  used  where  a 
relative  would  bo  employed  in  English.  O le,  or  simply  o,  is  used  lor  **  whosoever  as 
o ff  faenloa  au,  whosoever  shall  confess  me  (or  it  is,  perhaps,  a plural, — whatever  persons 
shall,  Arc.) 

In  Tongan,  the  relative  is  either  expressed  by  the  personal  pronouns,  or  left  to  be 
interred  ; koeni  koia  cfakahd  au,  he  who  shall  conies*  me ; te  mou  mau  aia  te  mow  lea 
aki,  ye  shall  receive  that  which  ye  shall  speak ; koc  fili  nr  ne-tutui  ia,  the  enemy  who 
sowed  it ; ae  tapata  s4  ne  paohi,  the  man  whom  he  had  made. 

New  Zealand.  Kb  koe  ra  nei  aia  e haere  mai,  art  thou  he  that  should  come  ? 7> 

tapata  horc  ona  trait i,  a man  who  has  no  place  (lit  not  of  him  a place).  Koia  ra  tenet 
t korentia,  this  is  he  that  was  spoken  of. 

In  Rarotongan,  tei  and  ko  tei,  and  in  Tahitian,  tei  and  *o  tei,  are  used  as  relatives: 

GC 
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they  seem  to  be  merely  the  article  te  lengthened  by  emphasis,  and  answer  therefore  to 
the  Samoan  *o  le  ; e no  tona  o tei  maiau,  blessed  is  in.*  [or  blessedness  is  his]  who  fears, 
Ate. ; tetai  tapafa  ko  tei  akatu,  a certain  man  who  built ; te  to pata  tn  aere  fta  mini,  live 
men  who  went  before. 

In  Hawaiian,  te  is  used  in  the  same  manner,  as  pomaitai  latou  te  u,  blessed  are  they 
that  mourn.  This  te  docs  not  become  ta  before  any  consonant,  and  is  therefore  to  be 
considered  as  distinct  from  the  article,  though  it  may  once  have  been  the  same.  In  other 
eases  the  relative  must  be  understood  from  the  construction.  Mr.  Andrews  remarks, — 
“ from  the  mode  of  thinking  among  the  islanders,  it  is  evident  that  they  have  no  more 
use  for  the  relative  pronoun,  than  they  have  for  the  verb  to  be." 

In  Nukuhivan,  te  is  used  for  a relative,  ns,  o koe  te  i kaoha  in  (G.),  it  is  thou  who  art 
saluted ; te  pue  ta  Jesu  i hakaite  mat,  the  prayer  which  Jesus  taught.  But  commonly 
the  relative  is  understood,  as  tut  te  puna  c uhu  i te  epo  (C.),  it  is  the  pig  that  roots  in  the 
earth. 

In  all  the  dialects  there  exists  a relative  particle  ni , unknown  to  any  of  the  European 
languages,  which  frequently  supplies  tlve  place  of  the  relative  pronouu.  It  will  be  man. 
tioned  in  treating  of  the  verb. 

$ 45.  The  reflective  and  emphatic  pronouns  self  and  own  have,  iu 
some  of  the  dialects,  no  corresponding  terms ; in  others  they  are  ex- 
pressed by  some  emphatic  word  appended  to  the  personal  aud  posses- 
sive pronouns. 

The  Samoan  and  Tongan  have  nothing  to  supply  the  place  of  those  terms : “ be  killed 
himself,”  is  simply,  44  ho  killed  him “ against  himself,”  is  merely,  *«  against  him 
“ thine  own  eye,”  is,  “ thy  eye,”  Aic, 

The  New  Zealand  dialect  employs  ano,  a word  used  in  various  senses,  such  ns,  also, 
indeed,  then,  truly,  dec. ; e u'akaora  ia  in  ano,  to  save  himself;  t tou  kanohi  ana,  in 
thine  own  eye ; c karapa  ana  kifi  ralou  ano,  calling  to  one  another. 

In  Rarotongnn,  orai  (perhaps  from  rat,  great,  much)  is  the  common  word;  its  proper 
meaning  seems  to  be  very,  in  the  sense  of — “ this  very  thing it  frequently  lias  the 
particle  ua,  “ merely,”  prefixed  to  it ; — kin  talon  orni,  to  ourselves  ; ko  Duvida  orai, 
David  himself;  tona  uaorai  yakau,  his  own  heart.  Io  is  sometimes  used,  like  iho  in 
Tahitian,  os,  tonaio  ao,  his  own  stature. 

In  Tahitian,  iho,  which  properly  means  down,  or  downward,  is  affixed  to  the  personal 
and  possessive  pronouns, — as,  * roto  ia  outou-iho,  within  yourselves;  tau  iho  mata, 
thine  own  eye ; norm  iho  i hamani , lie  made  it  himself. 

In  Hawaiian,  iho  is  used  in  a similar  manner  ; as,  tan  iho  mata,  thine  own  eye. 

In  Nukuhivan,  according  to  M.  Garcia,  “ I strike  myself,”  would  be  simply  4‘  I strike 
me,”— € pchi  nei  au  ia  au, — as  in  Samoan. 

THE  VERB. 

$ 46.  The  accidents  of  tense,  mood,  voice,  number,  and  person, 
are  in  general  denoted  by  particles  affixed  to  the  verb.  The  only 
inflection  which  it  undergoes,  consists  in  the  reduplication  of  the 
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whole  word,  or  a part  of  it,  to  express  either  plurality,  or  a repetition 
of  the  action. 

In  Samoan,  the  reduplication,  entire  or  partial,  of  the  verb  is  common  for  both  these 
purposes ; os  from  fefe,  to  fear,  wc  hare,  in  the  plural,  ua  fefrfe  i latou , they  were 
afraid ; from  moe,  to  sleep,  momoe , to  sleep  together.  Tufa,  to  divide,  has  for  its  fre- 
quentative tufatufa,  to  share  out ; tala,  to  speak,  has  tala  tala,  to  talk. 

In  Tonga n,  from  nofo,  to  dwell,  ke  man  nomfo,  let  us  dwell  together ; Ute,  to  tremble, 
freq.,  tftetetr,  to  tremble  much. 

In  New  Zealand,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  reduplication  is  ever  used  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  plurality,  or  the  doing  any  thing  in  company  ; but  it  often  occurs  with  a 
frequentative  or  intcusitivc  force  ; — kai,  to  eat,  makes  kakai , to  eat  much,  or  often ; titu, 
to  drink,  has  iiuu;  hacrc,  to  go,  makes  liaerrtre,  to  walk,  go  about. 

In  Karotongan,  the  duplication  seems  to  express  either  a duality  (when  two  do  a thing 
together)  or  the  repetition  of  an  action  ; from  tar,  to  come,  arrive,  e tatae  atu  ra  raua , 
and  they  two  arrived  ; eke,  to  descend,  elke,  to  descend  together ; kali , to  bite,  kalikati , 
to  bite  often,  or  much,  to  champ. 

In  Tahitian,  the  same  observation  applies  ns  in  the  Rarotongan ; — taato,  to  sleep, 
taoUa,  to  sleep  together  (two  persons) ; horo,  to  run,  hohoro,  to  run  together ; pou,  to 
descend,  jtopou,  to  descend  together.  Amaha,  to  split,  atnahamaha,  to  split  repeatedly  ; 
huti,  to  pull  or  pluck,  hutihuti , to  pluck  repeatedly,  as  the  leathers  of  a fowl ; hoe , to 
paddle,  holtoe,  to  paddle  repeatedly ; parau , to  speak,  pnrarau,  to  speak  togelhcr  (two 
persons), — -paraparau,  to  talk,  converse. 

In  Hawaiian,  this  form  occurs  only  in  the  sense  of  a frequentative  or  intensive.  I^ele, 
to  jump,  to  fly,  to  depart,  makes  Mdc,  to  jump  frequently,  and  lelelcle , to  forsake  re- 
peatedly (ns  a man  his  wife) ; lull,  to  vibrate,  rock,  hdiluli,  to  shake  or  tremble,  ns  the 
hands  or  head  ; latce,  to  take,  latcelatce,  to  hundle  ; huh,  to  turn  over  or  about,  huhuli , 
to  search.  Mr.  Andrews  gives  ns  derivatives  from  the  root  later,  the  forms,  lalatcr , 
laweirt,  lawekitee,  and  lalalmee;  few  verbs,  however,  have  more  than  two  of  these,  and 
the  meaning  of  each  form  is  not  constant,  but  varies  in  different  words. 

In  Nukuhivan,  the  reduplication  has  the  samo  force  as  in  Hawaiian,  as  pehi,  to  strike, 
pcjxhi  and  prhipehi,  to  strike  hard  and  often. 

i 47.  The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  Polynesian  dialects,  as 
respects  the  verb,  is  the  fact  that  the  distinctions  of  time,  which  in 
other  languages  are  considered  of  so  much  importance,  are  in  these 
but  little  regarded, — while  the  chief  attention  is  paid  to  the  accidents 
of  place  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  particles  which  accom- 
pany the  verb  are  devoted  to  the  latter  purpose. 

) 48.  The  numerous  verbal  particles  may  be  classified  as  follows : 
— (1)  particles  of  affirmation,  (2)  of  tense,  (3)  of  mood,  (4)  of  form, 
(5)  of  voice,— (6)  directives,  (7)  locatives,  and  (8)  relative. 

1 49.  As  almost  every  verb  in  these  dialects  may  be,  also,  with  no 
change  of  form,  a noun  or  an  adjective,  some  mode  of  distinguishing 
between  the  different  acceptations  becomes  necessary.  The  term 
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particles  of  affirmation , or  active  particles,  has  been  applied  to  certain 
prefixes  which  are  used  for  this  purpose,  and  which  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  verb  that  k o does  to  the  noun  [v.  \ 17].  Of  these  kua 
is  the  most  important.  This  particle  has  been  considered  by  some  a 
sign  of  past  or  present  time ; by  others,  an  auxiliary  verb.  It  is  used, 
however,  with  all  the  tenses,  though  not  so  often  with  the  future, 
which  has  a verbal  particle  of  its  own,  as  with  the  others;  and  the 
only  case  in  which  it  appears  to  have  a meaning  apart  from  the  word 
to  which  it  is  joined,  is  when  it  precedes  what  is  properly  a noun  or 
adjective, — in  which  case,  as  it  gives  to  them  a verbal  sense,  it  may 
often  be  translated  by  the  substantive  verb. 

In  Faknnfot  kua  matt , (lend  ; kua  po,  it  is  night : kua  Itlci  te  lama , the  boy  is  good. 

In  Samoan,  it  becomes  'ua,  ns,  'ua  mateJaina  ia,  he  fasted,  or,  was  (listing ; 'ua  V 
Uoa  ea  ? dost  thou  know  ? 'ua  lelri  iate  au,  it  is  agreeable  to  me. 

In  Tongan,  it  is  kua  or  kuo  ; bea  kuo  au  a Finau,  and  Pinau  come,  or  was  come ; 
kua  to  at  la,  the  sun  is  set ; kua  leiti  ia,  it  is  [or  it  was]  good.  When  preceded  by  o, 
and,  (which  is  frequently  used  where  it  would  not  be  employed  in  English),  it  becomes 
oku, — as,  oku  mau  ilo  ia,  we  know  him  ; oku  ou  holt  kiaie  koc,  I beg  of  thee. 

In  New  Zealand,  the  use  of  kua  is  less  common  than  in  the  other  dialects,  its  place 
being  supplied  by  ka  ; it  is,  however,  not  unfrequent,  as,  kua  kite  tnutou,  we  have  seen ; 
kua  nude  ratou , they  are  dead. 

In  the  other  dialects,  kua  (or  'ua)  is  used  as  in  the  .Samoan.  In  Mangarcvan  and 
Nukuhivan,  the  final  a is  sometimes  dropped, — os,  ku'  am  Mugareva  i te  ua,  Man* 
gnreva  is  lost  in  the  mist ; ku  tanu  ia  (Mnng.),  he  is  buried.  ln  hatiau  ia  (Xuk.),  lie 
was  born.  This  happens  in  Tahitian  and  Hawaiian,  but  apparently  not  so  often. 

& 50.  Besides  kua , different  words  arc  used  in  some  of  the  dia- 
lects, apparently  for  a similar  purpose,  though  with  various  shades  of 
meaning. 

In  Samoan,  nloo,  or,  as  the  missionaries  write  it,  o bn,  is  a very  common  prefix  to  the 
verb,  at  the  beginning  of  a sentence.  Mr.  Heath  thinks  that  it  may  be  considered  a sub* 
stnntivc  verb.  It  seems  to  give  a meaning  similar  to  that  of  the  present  participle  in 
English,  combined  with  the  different  tenses  of  the  verb  to  be ; — o Ion  aui  tayaia,  the 
people  are  eating  ; olootule  matau  i popai,  the  axe  is  lying  at  the  root ; o loo  man  at  u 
ia  i lea  mm,  he  was  thinking  of  those  things  ; o loo  iate  au,  I have  (“  there  is  to  me,” 
eat  tnifti  ; ua  iate  au,  would  express  the  same  meaning).  This  may  be  the  word  lo'o 
(for  lolto),  to  come,  used  in  the  sense  of  to  fjerome,  like  hoku  in  Tongan,  which  has  both 
these  meanings ; the  o would  then  be  llie  conjunction  and  prefixed,  but  used  rather  indo* 
finitely,  ns  in  the  Tongan  oku.  In  the  New  Zealand  translations,  ornkn  is  often  prefixed 
to  verbal  nouns,  to  signify  the  commencement  or  first  doing  of  an  action  ; thus  wc  find, 
te  orokohayaya  o te  an,  tho  foundation  of  the  world,  from  ha  pa,  to  make ; ho  pa  pa,  a 
making  or  creation  ; t te  orokomeataya,  at  the  beginning,  from  men,  to  do ; meataya,  n 
doing, — hence  this  word  will  mean,  at  the  first  doing,  or  the  beginning  of  doing;  so,  te 
orokoutJioti  ptt  o te  to  pat  a ki  te  wenua , the  first  dwelling  of  men  on  the  earth,  from  noho, 
to  dwell. 
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In  New  Zealand,  ka  is  a verbal  prefix  in  very  frequent  use,  which  appears  commonly 
to  take  the  place  of  ki/a, — as,  a ka  kite  ia,  and  he  sow ; ka  wakatcakia  koutou , ye  shall 
be  judged  ; a no  ka  toe  a Jesu,  when  Jesus  was  come  ; ka  mea  atu  ahau  kia  koutou , I 
say  unto  you.  Ka  it  also  prefixed  to  adjectives  and  to  adverbs  used  independently,  as, 
ka  pai,  good,  or,  it  ia  good  ; ka  hare,  no,  or,  it  is  not. 

In  the  dialect  of  Paumotu,  both  ka  and  kua  were  used,  as  follows  : — e hoki  hue  ka 
hi  pa,  truly  you  are  dead  ; kaarc  mota  kua  hi  pa,  not  indeed  dead. 

$ 51.  The  indefinite  article  se,  he,  or  e,  is  frequently  used  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  substantive  verb. 

Se  mala , Fak.,  it  is  on  eye;  he  tu/uga  koe , art  thou  a priest  ? lie  pono,  N.  Z.,  it  is 
true ; he  rahi  to  ratou  pouri , great  is  their  sorrow,  lie  oiaio , Haw.,  it  is  true ; he  nui 
te  tihajxii,  great  is  the  field. 

In  Rarotongan,  Tahitian,  and  sometimes  in  New  Zealand,  this  article  seems  to  be 
lengthened  to  hei  or  ei  (os  te  to  tei,  § 11),  and  may  be  translated  either  to  be , or  /or,  or 
a * ,• — kia  ho  atu  tona  ora  pa  hei  utu,  N.  Z.,  to  give  his  life  J'or  a ransom, — or  at,  or  to  be 
a ransom  ; bo  in  Rarotongan  ei  utu,  and  in  Tahitian  ei  hoo , with  the  same  meaning.  In 
Nukuhivan,  e fili  au  i te  puu  koku  ei  jtaku  ana  no  te  kaioi,  1 ain  going  for  the  koku- 
berries,  as  (or  to  be)  an  adornment  for  the  dance. 

In  Tongan,  he  is  frequently  used  at  the  beginning  of  sentences,  with  the  sense  of  for 
(adv.)  ; as,  he  oku  no  pa,  tor  it  is  proper  ; he  ke  te  tonuJiia , for  thou  shalt  be  justified.  It 
is  probable  that  the  e which  is  frequently  found  in  Rarotongan  and  Tahitian  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  phrases  is  not  always  a sign  of  tense,  but  rather  the  article  used  in  one  of  the 
above  senses. 


PARTICLES  OF  TENSE. 

$ 52.  The  panicles  of  tense  always  precede  the  verb;  they  are  all 
used  with  some  degree  of  indefiniteness,  and  are  frequently  inter- 
changed for  one  another.  The  use  of  a particular  particle  appears  to 
depend  rather  upon  its  position  in  the  sentence  than  upon  its  intrinsic 
meaning. 

In  Samoan,  e is  used  as  a sign  of  present  and  future  lime ; e Viuii  oia,  he  sees  ; c tala 
leapt  mat  tapata  ia  te  outou,  men  shall  revile  you  ; a/at  ta-tou  a /ai,  if  wo  shall  say. 
7k  is  used  with  a similar  meaning,  but  only  after  a pronoun, — as,  ou  te  /ai  atu , 1 say ; 
a/ai  matou  te/ai,  if  we  shall  say.  A (according  to  Mr.  Heath)  is  sometime  used  as  a 
sign  of  the  immediate  future ; but,  in  general,  we  can  only  distinguish  by  the  context  if 
the  sentence  is  intended  to  be  iu  the  present  or  in  the  future.  Ka  is  the  usual  sign  of  the 
past  tense,  as,  na'u  /ai,  l said  ; na  ia  too/,  he  had  seized ; na  vaavaai  i matou , wc 
have  seen ; na  outou  6 , ye  went.  At  the  beginning  of  a douse  or  sentence,  however, 
this  is  usually  preceded  by  o (probably  the  conjunction  and), — ns,  ana  tan  ai  lea  o Jetu, 
Jesus  rarac ; in  the  middle  of  a sentence,  preceded  by  n noun,  it  serves,  in  n manner,  for 
a relative  pronoun  [v.  § 44],  as,  o le  Jua  lea  na  folia,  that  was  the  seed  [which]  was 
received  ; in  this  case,  when  tut  is  followed  by  te,  it  is  to  be  translated  '*  by  whom,”  or 
44  by  which/”  as,  nao  e tapata  lava,  na  te  talia  te  Jinapalo,  but  the  men  only  by  whom 
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is  done  the  will,  iVc.  [or,  only  the  men  who  do  the  will.]  Ona  may  frequently  bo  ren- 
dered then,  when,  that . Sa  is  used  in  a similar  manner  with  na  [see  the  example,  $ 44], 

In  Tongnn,  e is  used  as  in  Samoan : Itca  r fekia  ae  larjata  kotoa  be , and  all  men  shall 
hate.  TV  is  used  with  the  pronouns,  but,  by  a singular  discrepancy,  while  in  Samoan  it 
follows,  in  Tongnn  it  precedes  the  pronoun  ; in  Samoan,  V te  fai , in  Tongan,  te  fat  fai , 
thou  shalt  do  ; ikai  te  nau  faa-tamate,  they  cannot  kill ; so,  ten  alu , I will  go,  the  pro- 
noun » being  affixed  to  the  particle.  N&  (or  as  the  missionaries  have  spelt  it,  naa),  nae, 
and  fie,  are  signs  of  past  time.  The  first  is  used  with  the  pronouns : n<l  man  mamata, 
we  saw ; ndku  alu,  I went,  <kc.  iVae  is  used  when  not  followed  by  a pronoun,  ns  nae 
hau  ae foha  oe  tmjata,  the  Son  of  Man  came  ; nae  i ai  ae  tayata,  there  was  a man  there. 
It  procodes  the  negative  ikai , which  is  then  sometimes  followed  by  te,  but  not  with  a 
future  signification,  as  nae  ikai  te  mau  ala,  we  have  not  touched.  Ne  is  commonly  used 
with  the  pronouns,  like  na,  from  which  it  seems  to  ditler  only  in  being  less  emphatic  ; 
neu  fanotjo,  I have  heard  ; ne  ne  alu  or  ne  alu  ui,  he  went ; it  is  also  used  with  the  con- 
junction of  past  time  fai. 

In  New  Zealand,  e is  the  sign  of  present  and  future  time,  and  « of  past ; — ko  ya  matapo 
e kite  ana,  the  blind  soc ; e ora  taka  pemoya,  my  servant  will  live  ; t haert  mat  on,  we 
went.  When  a verb,  in  the  indicative,  has  no  particle  of  tense,  it  is  generally  in  the 
preterite. 

In  Rnrotongan,  e is  a sign  of  the  future,  and  not  unfrequently  of  the  present : kart  e 
jtapani  teianei  uki,  this  generation  shall  not  pass ; e aere  au , I go.  TV  is  a sign  of  the 
present,  and  of  the  imperfect ; in  the  first  case,  the  verb  is  follow  ed  by  the  locative  par- 
dele  nei  (here),  and  in  the  second  by  ra  (there),  ns  te  kite  net  au,  I know  ; te  ttoo  ra 
aia,  tie  was  sitting.  / is  the  sign  of  the  past.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  used  in  the 
present,  particularly  afier  the  negative,  as  kure  matou  i kite,  we  do  not  know.  When  no 
particle  precedes  the  verb,  it  is  usually  in  the  preterite. 

In  Mnngarevan,  e is  the  sign  of  the  present  and  future ; in  the  former  case  (according 
to  the  vocabulary)  it  has  ana  after  the  verb,  and  in  the  latter  ai; — e au  ana  te  matayt, 
the  wind  is  blowing.  I marks  the  preterite ; after  a negative  it  becomes  ei,  as  kakore  au 
ei  kite,  I did  not  see. 

In  Tahitian,  the  particles  and  their  use  are  precisely  the  same  as  in  Rarntongan, — and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Paumotuan,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  specimens 
which  we  have  of  that  language. 

In  Hawaiian,  e indicates  the  future,  and  frequently,  also,  the  present ; te  is  the  proper 
sign  of  the  present,  but  in  the  subjunctive  mood  it  denotes  the  future  also;  i is  the  pre- 
terite particle.  E,  when  it  follows  the  verb,  signifies  previous,  beforehand,  and  forms 
thus,  with  the  preterite,  a sort  of  pluperfect,  and  with  the  future,  a second  future, — ua 
later  e au,  I took  previously,  or  I had  taken;  e latvc  c au,  1 shall  take  beforehand,  or 
shall  have  taken. 

In  Nukuhivan,  e is  the  sign  of  the  present  and  the  future.  In  the  former  ease,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  tense,  the  particle  nei  ia  usually  postfixed  to  the  verb  ; as  e kite  nei  au,  1 
see.  The  sense  of  futurity  is  generally  made  apparent  by  the  form  of  the  sentence,  as 
mahea  e hee  ai  tatou,  which  way  shall  we  go?  E haa  popoi  e JUi  mai  ai  nuiua,  to- 
morrow we  two  will  come.  I is  the  preterite  particle,  as  na  ex  i koaa  tou  taha,  you  have 
taken  away  my  place. 
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$ 63.  The  subjunctive,  conditional,  potential,  imperative,  and  in- 
finitive moods,  are  distinguished  from  the  indicative,  usually  by 
conjunctions  or  other  particles  prefixed  to  the  verb. 

In  Samoan,  the  subjunctive  is  denoted  by  the  particles  ia  and  in  a, — as  ia  iu  le  tala, 
that  the  saying  might  be  fulfilled  ; a V Into  ina  sao,  if  thou  wishest  to  be  perfect  (or,  that 
thou  be  perfect).  With  the  negative,  it  is  am I, — as  a tut  i latou  te  toe,  that  they  should 
not  return.  The  conditional,  with  if  or  when,  is  expressed  by  a,  afai,  faita  (suppose), 
Ply  pe,  petty  and  poo;  ns  a e ifo  mai  oe,  if  thou  wilt  bow  down ; afai  or  e alu , if  thou 
gocst ; ia  e itunuUu  oe,  if  thou  wilt ; ia  fax  ontou  an  uiatna,  when  ye  do  your  alms ; pc 
V te  loto  i ai,  if  thou  desire  it ; pe u fai  atu  oulou,  if  ye  shall  say ; /#»  oe  ntoni,  if  it  be 
truly  thou.  Lot  is  expressed  by  nd, — as  net  utia  foi  ontou , lest  ye  be  bitten.  Can,  or 
rather  possible,  by  mafai , usually  followed  by  oua-,  or  tut, — as  e mafai  intc  ia  tut  fali, 
he  can  break  (or,  it  is  possible  for  him  to  break).  The  imperative  either  ha*  no  ptirltclo  ; 
as  mu  nuti,  come  here, — or  takes  ia  after  it,  and  sometimes  also  ina  before  it : 6 ane  ia! 
go  away  ! ina  tayo  iai  ax!  take  that ! Prohibition  is  expressed  by  aua , with  le , te,  or 
e after  it, — as  aua  le  ftfe,  do  not  fear  ; aua  'e  te  tauto,  do  not  thou  swear ; aua  lou  lima 
e iloa , let  not  thy  hand  know.  Beware  is  rendered  by  ia, — as  ia  outou  nei  fai  e ontou, 
beware  lest  ye  do  (or,  lest  be  done  by  you).  The  infinitive  has  c before  it, — as  ua  an  sau 
t vatau , I am  come  to  destroy,— -but  it  is  frequently  expressed  by  the  subjunctive  with  i a. 

In  Tongan,  the  subjunctive  is  expressed  by  ke, — us  keu  alu , that  l may  go ; ke  matt 
fakaboyi,  that  we  may  destroy.  In  the  negative  by  ke  aua  nd,  as  ke  oua  nd  nau  Jakahd 
ia,  that  they  sltould  not  make  him  known,  //  is  rendered  by  ka  and  kabtiu, — as,  he  ka 
nefai  ae  yahi  paste,  for  if  the  works  bud  been  done ; Laban  te  mou  rnau  ia,  if  yc  will 
receive  it;  when  is  expressed  by  ka,  which  is  generally  repeated  after  the  pronoun, — as 
ka  mou  ka  ilo  ia,  when  yc  shall  find  him.  Ka  frequently  bus  u before  it, — os  oka  lelci 
ia  akoe , when  it  is  well  with  thee.  Lett  is  telia  nd ; — te/ui  nd  nau  mamata,  lest  they 
should  see.  The  imperative  either  has  no  particle, — as,  mou  alu , go  ye ! hau  kittle  an, 
come  to  me  !— or  takes  the  sign  of  the  subjunctive, — as,  ke  mou  boto,  be  ye  wise.  The 
prohibitive  sign  is  oua  nd, — as  oua  nd  nuyu  alu,  go  ye  not.  The  infinitive  has  ke, — as 
naku  hau  ke  faknita,  1 have  come  to  set  at  variance,  [this  ke  answers,  not  to  the  Samoan 
e,  but  to  tha  ’id,  the  sign  of  the  subjunctive.] 

In  Now  Zealand,  kia  and  ina  are  signs  of  the  subjunctive, — as,  kia  hunt  alu  au,  that 
I may  go;  ina  koe  ka  hacre,  that  thou  shouldst  come;  in  the  negative, — kia  kaua 
ratou  e hold,  that  they  should  not  return.  Me  expresses  a sort  of  future  optative, — me 
haere  ia,  ho  should  go,  or  must  go ; tncake  may  be  rendered  “ is  to  be,”  as,  nteake  tukua 
te  tayata,  the  man  is  to  be  (or  must  shortly  be)  delivered  op.  Ina  is  also  when, — as, 
ina  arumia  koutou , when  ye  arc  persecuted.  For  if  there  are  no  expressions  except  ki 
te  mea,  me  te  men,  (by  the  thing,  with  the  thing,)  or  simply  ki  te,  and  me  U ; — as,  ki  te 
mea  e haere  mai  ia,  if  he  shall  come;  ki  te  hiuhia  Utah*  tayata,  if  any  man  wish.  Can, 
or  possible,  is  ahei,  followed  by  the  article, — as,  e ahri  ia  hau  te  kite,  I can  see  (the  see. 
ing  is  possible  for  me).  The  imperative  commonly  has  no  particle  ; it  is  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  ra, — as,  haere  ra  koutou,  go  ye,— and  sometimes  preceded  by  me, — as,  me 
haere , go ! Kaua,  kauaka , aua,  auaka,  and  kvi,  all  signify  do  not ; — kaua  or  aua 
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koutou  e mataka,  fear  ye  not ; kei  nut/aka  hoe , (bar  thou  not.  Kia  is  used  for  the  infi- 
nitive  particle,— -os,  i hoc  re  matou  kia  kite,  wc  went  to  see ; ki  te  kite,  to  the  seeing, 
might  also  be  used. 

In  Rarotongnn,  kia  is  the  subjunctive  particle, — as,  kia  aere  atu  matou,  that  we  may 
go  ; it  is  also  used  for  if  und  when, — as,  kia  akatopa  mai  koe , if  thou  wilt  fall  down  ; 
kia  tae  mai  an  ra,  when  I came.  In  general,  if  is  not  expressed,  but  the  condition  is 
left  to  be  inferred  from  the  construction ; — e tunuiiti  koe  no,  te  atua  ra,  if  thou  be  the  Son 
of  God  (L  e.  thou  being,  &c.)  Naripa  is  used  only  with  post  time, — as,  nan  pa  koutou 
i kite , if  ye  had  known.  Lest  is  aea,  which  is  placed  after  the  verb,  and  ka  or  ko  te 
before  it, — os  ko  te  paruparu  aea  raiou , lest  they  faint.  Koi  is  also  used  for  lest.  Can 
is  expressed  by  a clumsy  periphrasis  : kare  e tika  ia  koe  i te  akalcatea,  thou  canst  not 
whiten  (lit.  it  is  not  right,  or  allowed,  for  thee  to  whiten).  The  imperative  is  denoted  by 
ka, — as,  ka  aere  ka  kimi,  go  seek  I ka  ta  tatou  ima,  let  us  kill  him.  Ka  also  expresses 
ftiturc  necessity,  as,  mapanui  te  ka  rare,  many  shall  be  deceived  (or  many  are  they  who 
shall,  &c.)  ; e ka  kaveu  kimua,  and  shall  be  brought  before.  The  forbidding  negative 
is  axtraka, — as,  auraka  e manuka,  think  not, — and  more  rarely  by  the  Tahitian  ciaa, — 
as,  ciaa  e.  tomo  atu , do  not  enter.  The  proper  infinitive  sign  is  e,  but  to  express  purpose 
or  design  the  subjunctive  particle  kia  is  used. 

In  Mangarevan,  kavii  is  if  (probably  for  the  preterite  only,  like  ahivi  in  Tahitian) ; 
eki  is  lest, — as,  eki  ipa  koe , lest  thou  fall ; mei  is  would  that  ( p/ut  d Lieu  que),  answer- 
ing perhaps  to  me  in  New  Zealand ; ka  is  the  sign  of  the  imperative,— as,  tatou  ka  oro  i 
te  takao,  let  us  go  to  read;  it  properly  signifies  “ qu'U  y a demir,  amvtnance,  possilhlitl , 
{ye.,  par  rapport  d Paction  du  verbef  The  imperative  has  sometimes  e before  it, — but 
frequently  it  is  without  any  sign  to  designate  it. 

In  Pauinotuan,  ka  seems  to  be  used  as  in  Mangarcvon : ka  haere  mai,  come  here! 
tatou  ka  tamaki,  let  us  fight,  or,  wc  will  fight. 

In  Tahitian,  ia  answers  to  kia  in  Rarotongan,  an  (for  tau)  to  tika , and  ahiri  to  naripa. 
A is  the  prefix  of  the  imperative,  and  e of  the  infinitive  : oi,  a,  and  o te,  are  used  for  lest , 
as,  e.  ara  a jxdie,  take  care  lest  [you]  die  ; o tc  haere  ratou,  lest  they  come.  Eiaha  is 
the  prohibiting  particle  : eiaha  e haere , go  not. 

In  Hawaiian,  t answers  to  ia  in  Tahitian,  as  a sign  of  the  subjunctive,  meaning  that, 
and  marks  also  the  conditional,  with  the  sense  of  if  and  when,— as,  iite  oe,  that  thou 
mayest  know  ; i Uea  mai  c na  tanata,  to  be  seen  by  men  ; i pule  outou , when  ye  pray ; 
i ino  tou  mata , if  thine  eye  be  evil.  Ina  signifies  if, — as,  ina  outou  e haele , if  yc  come. 
0 is  lest,  as  mai  ai  outou  o mate , eat  not,  lesi  [ye]  die  ; [this  is  perhaps  the  Samoan  o, 
meaning  or  ; “ cat  not,  or  you  die.”]  Can  is  expressed  by  hiti,  to  arrive  at,  with  a con- 
struction similar  to  that  of  the  New  Zealand  ahei , — as,  hid  no  i teia  poe  tamalii  te  helu- 
helu , these  children  are  able  to  rend  (lit.  it  has  come  to  these  children  to  read).  Fono , 
right,  good,  is  used  in  the  same  way  to  express  ought,  should,  &c.  [The  te  after  these 
words  never  becomes  ta;  yet,  from  the  unalogy  of  the  other  dialects,  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  it  was  originally  the  article, — i.  e.  the  reading  has  come  to  the  children.  We 
may  suppose  that  when  the  ta  was  introduced  it  was  only  employed  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  article  preceded  what  was  clearly  a noun  ; wheu  it  was  used  as  a relative 
[v.  ^ 44],  or,  as  in  the  present  case,  before  a sort  of  infinitive  or  gerund,  it  was  not 
changed.]  E is  the  usual  prefix  of  the  imjierntivc, — as,  e haaxci  or,  give  thuu  ; before 
some  verba  it  is  replaced  by  o or  ou, — as,  o hele  or,  go  thou ; ou  hoi  olua,  do  yo  two 
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return.  Mai  is  the  prohibitive  particle, — as,  mai  hele  oe,  go  thou  not.  Mai  also  signi- 
fies almost,  about,  near  to, — as,  mat  mat*  au,  I am  nearly  dead,  or  about  to  die.  E is 
the  infinitive  particle,  but  *,  of  the  subjunctive,  is  used  when  object  or  purpose  is  intended, 
as  in  the  second  example  given  above. 

In  Nukuhivan,  ia  is  a sign  of  the  subjunctive, — as,  ia  oohia  matou,  that  we  be  over- 
come ; it  appears  to  be  also  used  for  the  third  person  of  the  imperative, — as,  ia  hakaako- 
hia  to  or  hinaJcao , let  thy  will  be  done.  A is  the  usual  imperative  particle, — as,  a kcc  f 
go.  Aua  is  the  prohibitive  sign  in  the  Nukuhivan  cluster, — as,  aua  oe  hiti , do  not  come; 
in  Tahuatn,  it  is  wo*  or  (according  to  the  French  missionaries)  a mm, — as,  nun  ia  kai  oe 
(C.),  do  not  cat ! umoi  oe  c liana  (G.),  do  not  make ! The  infinitive  particle  is  c, — as,  e 
mea  e vio  i It  ika , a thing  to  spear  fish.  The  conditional  is  usually  left  to  be  understood 
from  the  form  of  the  sentence, — os,  cpiki  oe  nuiuna  he  vaka  net,  e male  oe,  if  you  climb 
up  this  ship  you  will  be  killed ; ia,  however,  is  sometimes  used  for  if, — as,  ia  maka  mai 
ia,  if  he  sling.  LeU  is  oi, — as,  m vit,  lest  you  fall,  or,  for  fear  of  falling.  Mai  is  used 
for  about,  to,  or  near  to,  exactly  as  mai  in  Hawaiian. 


PARTICLES  OF  FORM. 

\ 54.  By  joining  certain  particles  to  the  verb,  both  as  prefixes  and 
suffixes,  the  Polynesian  dialects  give  to  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word,  additional  shades  of  signification,  analogous  to  some  of  the 
Hebrew  conjugations.  These  derivatives  we  have  termed  Forms. 
They  are  causative,  desiderative,  reciprocal,  and  potential.  They 
receive  all  the  signs  of  tense  and  mood  like  the  single  verb. 

In  Samoan,  the  causative  form  is  made  by  prefixing  fa'a  to  the  verb;  as  fa'aola , to 
save,  to  cure,— i.  e.  to  cause  to  live,  from  ala,  to  live  ; fa'ailo , to  show,  cause  to  know, 
from  ilo , to  know.  Desire  is  expressed  by  fia,  prefixed, — as  au fin-tnu , I wish  to  drink ; 
fia-alu  ia , he  wishes  to  go.  The  reciprocal  form,  which  also  expresses  the  doing  of  any 
thing  by  a number  of  persons  in  company,  is  made  by  fe  prefixed,  and  <*’*,  ta'i,  paH,Ji, 
si,  and  ani  suffixed  to  the  verb ; — os  fefaatauuiH,  to  trade  together,  or  with  one  another, 
— -fe-sola-ta'i,  to  run  together, — fc-ita-yai,  to  hale  one  another ; fe-oto-Ji,  to  leap  together ; 
fe-au-si,  to  swim  together,— fe-soaso&nu  to  help  one  another.  AH  and  ani , when  fol- 
lowing a verb  ending  in  a,  coalesce  with  it,  oa  in  the  last  example,  and  in  fc-misd'i,  to 
quarrel,  from  tnisa,  to  bear  ill-will, — -fe-taldi,  to  speak  in  council,  from  tala,  to  speak. 
This  same  form  is  used  to  express  irregular  motion,  back  and  forth,  up  and  down,  about, 
die., — as  fe-alu-aH,  to  walk  about,  up  and  down, — -fc-hifoaiina  (passive),  tost  about,  as 
a vessel. 

In  Tongan,  faka  is  the  causative  prefix,— as  fakamoui,  to  save,  from  moui,  to  live  ; 
fakatiitii , to  diminish,  from  tiilii , small.  The  desiderative  particle  ia  fia,  or,  ns  it  is 
more  commonly  pronounced,  fie, — as  mau  fia  alu , we  wish  to  go  ; nd  rum  fie  fanopo , 
they  wished  to  hear.  The  reciprocal  form  (which  has  the  same  meanings  as  in  Samoan) 
is  made  by  fe  prefixed,  and  aid,  faki,  laid,  ani,  suffixed, — as  fe-fihi-aki , to  wrestle 
together,— feJiofaki,  to  look  upon  one  another,— fe-qfmfdni,  to  greet  one  another,  from 
(fa,  to  solute  ; — from  tau , to  come  upon,  to  reach  to,  dec.,  we  have  fetaulaki,  to  join  with 
one  another, — fakajctaulaki,  to  meet  a person, — and  fcfakafelaulaki,  to  meet  with  one 
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another.  Fd,  or,  a*  lira  missionaries  write  i^jEu,  is  the  potential  prefix, — as  nae  i kai 
it  nattfd-nqjb,  they  could  not  dwell ; kabau  c fault tu  t ha  tapala,  if  a man  can  number, 
(or,  if  it  can  be  numbered  by  a man.)  This  form  exists  only  in  the  Tongan. 

In  New  Zealand,  tbe  causative  prefix  is  teak  a. — os  xcakavta,  to  save ; tcakakiii,  to 
cause  to  know.  Ilia  is  used  in  a few  cases,  as  a desiderative  sign,  as  hia-inu,  to  wish 
to  drink,  to  be  thirsty ; hia-kai,  to  wish  to  cat,  to  be  hungry ; but  it  is  not  a general 
prefix.  Iliahia  signifies  to  desire,  but  it  is  used  as  an  independent  verb.  The  reci- 
procal form  does  not  exist  in  this,  or  in  any  of  the  Eastern  dialects,  which  have  only  tire 
causative. 

In  Rarotongnn  and  .Mangarevan,  the  causative  sign  is  aka,  in  Paumotuan  faka  or 
Juzka,  in  Tahitian  fa' a or  ha' a,  in  Hawaiian  sometimes  ha  a,  hot  more  commonly  ho'o, 
and  in  Nukuhivan  it  assumes  the  four  forms  of faka,  Juika,  fa'a,  and  ha'a. 

In  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  dialects,  to  is  also  employed  as  a causative  prefix  it  is 
probably  the  same  with  the  verb  to,  to  strike;  as  akaaka,  Rar.,  low,  taakaaku , to  abase 
(to  strike  down);  *i,  entangled,  tori,  to  entangle.  In  Tahitian,  tomd,  to  cleanse,  from 
md,  clean  (to  distinguish  it  perhaps  from  hanmd,  ashamed).  In  Hawaiian,  tahinu , to 
anoint,  from  hittu,  ointment ; taJtihi , to  entangle,  from  hihi,  entangled  (perhaps  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  hooiiihi , to  covet  another’*  pn>|*erty).  In  Nukuhivan,  taltui,  to  upset, 
from  fats*,  to  turn  over  ; tayii,  to  stick  on,  from  pii , to  adhere. 

PARTICLES  OF  VOICE. 

§ 55.  The  Polynesian  dialects  make  a very  frequent  use  of  the 
passive  form  of  the  verb.  In  many  cases  it  is  employed  where  the 
English  would  have  the  active;  and  there  are,  in  all  the  dialects, 
verbs  which,  though  active  in  form,  are  only  used  in  a passive 
acceptation. 

The  last-mentioned  class  of  verba  differ,  however,  from  the  regular  passive*,  in  taking 
after  them  the  ablative  with  i,  instead  of  that  with  e,  [v.  §§  23,  24],  as  rauka  i ( c toijato, 
Rar.,  obtained  by  the  man  ; pan  i te  ahi , Haw.,  destroyed  by  fire. 

$ 56.  The  passive  particles  are  numerous  in  the  different  dialects, 
but  nearly  all  terminate  in  a.  They  arc  all  suffixes. 

In  Samoan,  these  particles  are  a,  ia,  fa,  yia,  titi,  and  ina, — as  ufnfi , lo  cover, 
ufufia , covered  ; Uuf,  to  hinder,  pass,  laof-ia ; sila,  to  see  (ceremonial)  silufia ; ita , 
to  hate,  iiapta;  «*»,  to  lift  up,  sfitia;  are,  to  give,  ave-tna.  Of  these  particles  the  first 
two  and  the  last  are  by  far  the  most  common.  The  passive  particle  may  be  separated 
from  the  verb  by  nn  adverb,  but,  in  this  case,  the  particle  thus  separated  always  is,  or 
becomes  ina, — as  e faaola  aloa  ina  a oiilau  aytuala,  your  sins  will  also  be  forgiven,— 
where  the  adverb  aioa,  “ also,”  comes  between  the  verb  and  the  particle. 

In  the  Tongan,  we  are  left  in  doubt  by  an  evident  mistake  on  lira  port  of  the  mission- 
aries, who  have  regarded  the  ablative  particle  r,  meaning  by,  as  an  article  of  the  nomi- 
native [v.  §11],  and  have  thus,  in  many  cases,  transformed  a passive  into  nn  active 
verb.  In  numerous  instances,  in  the  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  the  verb  is  followed  by  a 
particle  *,  which  appears  to  have  perplexed  the  translators, — as  they  have  printed  it  not 
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as  n part  of  the  word,  nor  yet  wholly  separate,  but  merely  divided  from  it  by  n very  thin 
“ space,” — as  in  the  sentence,  i he  kakai  kotrnbe  kuo  fanuui  the  pa  At  frjinc,  among  all 
the  men  [who]  have  been  born  of  women,  A:c. ; here  the  missionaries  consider  the  e 
before  he  as  a sign  of  the  nominative,  and  translate,  **  among  all  whom  women  have 
borne it  is,  however,  unquestionably  the  preposition  Ay,  and  the  * which  follows  fa  tutu 
is  a particle  of  the  passive;  the  proper  rendering,  therefore,  is,  14 among  all  brought 
forth  by  women.”  This  mistake  has  arisen  partly  from  the  circumstance  that  the  only 
other  Oceanic  dialect  with  which  the  missionaries  at  this  group  were  acquainted  was  the 
Vitian,  which  has  no  proper  [Missive,  and  which  employs  several  particles  as  affixes  to 
the  verb  to  denote  its  transitive  state,— and  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  Tongnn  appears 
to  be  in  reality  undecided  on  this  point,  or  rather,  to  employ  the  same  construction  to 
express  the  two  relations,  easily  confounded,  of  an  active  verb  to  its  objective,  and  a 
passive  to  its  nominative.  Thus,  in  the  phrase,  kabau  c kabuti  e Setani  a Srtani, 14  if 
Satan  cost  out  Satan,”  e Setani  is  evidently  in  the  ablative,  and  kabuti  (properly  kabutia) 
in  the  passive,  from  kabu, — and  the  sentence  reads  “ if  Satan  be  cast  out  by  Satan 
yet  a few  lines  after  we  have  the  same  form  used  apparently  in  on  active  sense, — kabau 
leu  kabuti  ai  pahi  tcvoio,  “ if  I cast  out  devils,”  where  the  u of  tea  is  the  nominative  pro- 
noun I.  This  is  the  Vitian  construction,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  grammar  of 
that  Innguage.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  passive  acceptation  has  been  so  clear  that 
the  translators  could  not  remain  in  doubt, — as  he  te  ke  tonuhia  i inn  lea,  be  te  ke  halaia 
i hoo  lea,  for  thou  shall  be  justified  by  thy  words,  and  thou  shalt  be  condemned  by  thy 
words  ; the  preposition  by  is  here  rendered  i (according  to  the  general  rule  in  the  Poly- 
nesian), and  not  e, — the  ablative  being  not  that  of  the  agent,  but  that  of  the  means  or 
instrument.  The  particles  thus  far  observed  in  the  Tongan  are  i (for  ia),  ia,  hia,  ki  (for 
kia),  ti  (for  tid),  and  na  (perhaps  for  ina) — as  c akonakinti  ak inauto! u e he  Otua, 
44  they  shall  be  taught  by  God”  (from  akonaki,  to  teach). 

In  tho  New  Zealand  dialect  the  particles  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  rest,  and  in 
this  point  its  grammatical  system  appears  to  be  more  complete  and  regular  than  that  of 
tho  others.  It  is  to  he  observed  that  not  only  is  the  passive,  as  such,  used  much  more 
frequently  than  in  English,  but  in  the  imperative  of  transitive  verbs,  the  [Missive  form  is 
generally  employed  where  it  must  lx?  rendered  into  English  by  the  active, — and  this  is 
also  sometimes  tho  case  in  other  moods.  Ki  te  men  c icakatnahapatiu  ana  koc  c ton 
kartohi  nuttau,  if  thy  right  eye  offend  thee, — lit.,  if  thou  be  offended  by  thy  right  eye ; 
maJutra-tin  pa  reparepa,  observe  the  lilies.  One  remarkable  peculiarity  of  this  dialect 
is  that  instead  of  the  passive  sign  being  separated  from  the  verb  by  an  adverb,  as  in  the 
other  dialects,  both  the  verb  and  the  adverb  have  the  affix, — that  of  the  latter  being 
always  tut, — as  ka  tuku-a  marietta  tot*  ponopa,  thy  servant  is  let  go  in  peace  (tuku,  to 
let  go ; marie,  peacefully) ; korero-lui  kino-tia,  evil  spoken  of.  The  passive  suffixes 
arc  a,  ia,  hia , kia,  mia , put,  ria,  tin,  na,  pa,  ina,  und  kina ; us  tonb-u,  scut,— teat  i-ia, 
broken, — tapo-hiu,  taken, — uete-kia,  loosed, — aru-mia,  followed, — wakulu-ria,  placed, 
— tan rtuiu~lia,  belrot bed , — tahu-na,  burnt, — uvipai-pa,  fed, — fuM-inu,  culled, — lua-kina, 
cut  down.  There  appears  to  be  no  certain  rule  by  which  we  can  determine  what  is  the 
affix  of  a particular  verb;  on  this  point  usage  is  the  only  guide.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  certain  terminations  are  best  adapted,  according  to  the  euphony  of  the  lan- 
guage, to  particular  affixes.  Verbs  ending  in  ae,  ake,  ci,  cri , iri,  oi,  oti,  ui,  uri , uii, 
uku,  urn , utu,  have  usuuliy  a;  those  which  terminate  in  aki  and  ati , have  often  ia; 
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many  in  apt,  apo,  ipi,  ako,  eke,  hove  hia;  those  which  terminate  in  in,  and  in  6 and  6 
accented  have  generally  kin;  many  in  anu,  inn,  am,  and  aro , have  min;  moat  that 
end  in  as  have  pin;  ria  is  only  found  with  verbs  ending  in  u and  o;  tin  is  the  most 
common  of  ail,  and  is  joined  with  any  termination  ; many  verbs  ending  in  aki , iki,  and 
ako,  takt?  na;  those;  in  pai  generally  pa;  the  few  cases  in  which  wc  have  found  inn  and 
kina  have  been  with  verba  ending  in  a.  In  some  words  the  usage  seems  to  vary ; wc 
find  both  icakahi-kia  [Matt.  xiii.  57]  and  t cakahi-yia  [Matt.  xi.  6]  for  “offended  so 
also,  tcakupulu-ia  and  t cakaputa-ina,  “ made  to  appear.”  Words  sounded  alike  with 
different  acceptations,  will  have  different  affixes, — as  kata-ina,  laughed  at;  katakatn-pia 
scorched. 

In  Harotongan,  the  passive  particles  are  a,  ia,  kin,  and  mta , — as  vete-a,  loosened, — 
aroa-ia,  loved, — opu-kut,  seized, — tanu-min,  buried.  The  last  two  are,  however,  rare. 
Sometimes  a na  is  inserted  between  the  verb  and  the  article  ia,  which  may  he  the 
remains  of  an  old  passive  form, — as  oka,  to  buy, — pass.  oko~ in  or  okona-ia  (in  New  Zea- 
land, hoko,  to  buy,  makes  in  the  passive  hokuna);  tutaki-ia  or  tuhikina-ia,  rewarded  (in 
N.  Z.  tutaki  makes  tu  ink  in  a) ; so  kai , to  eat,  pass,  kaipaia  (N.  Z.  km  makes  kaipa). 
The  passive  particle  may  be  separated  from  the  verb  by  an  adverb, — as  vaio-marie-ui, 
laid  up  carefully. 

In  Manga  revan,  the  usual  passive  particle  is  ia,  as  akutxnuka-ia , revealed,  made 
known, — causative  passive  from  varaka , to  know. 

In  Tahitian,  the  only  suffix  of  the  passive  is  hia;  it  may  be  separated  from  the  verb 
by  an  adverb, — as  hupot-i-hin,  taken  away  ,*  hamani-ino-hia,  treated  ill. 

In  Hawaiian,  the  suffixes  are  a , ia,  hia , and  lia , — os  lohr.a,  heard, — knee. -in,  taken, 
auhuli-hia,  driven  away,-- Uiu-ha,  hung  up.  The  last  two  particles,  however,  are  em- 
ployed in  but  very  few  instances.  Tiu/ia  is  probably  used  to  distinguish  the  word  tau, 
in  the  meaning  of  to  hang,  from  tau,  meaning  to  put , or  set  down,  pass,  fauna.  We 
have,  |>erhaps,  anotlier  {Missive  suffix  in  pili-tia , crowded  close,  from  piii,  to  join  or 
adhere  to. 

The  Nukuhivan  has  for  suffixes  of  the  passive  a,  ia,  hia , and  tin;  as  tumau , to  bring 
forth,  hanaum,  born  ; kaoita , to  salute,  k(U)ha-ia , saluted  ; uru , to  inspire,  uru-hin , 
inspired  ; hautupu,  to  sanctify,  hattfapu-tiu,  sanctified. 

It  is  remarkable  that  some  of  the  active  verbs  of  the  Eastern  dialects  seem  to  be  derived 
from  the  passive  forms  of  New  Zealand, — us : 


puri , N.  Z.,  to  take,  pass.  punlia 

akiri,  “ to  throw,  “ akiritia 

kini,  **  to  pinch,  “ kinitia 

turaki , “ to  overthrow,  u turn  kina 

horo,  “ to  swallow,  “ horomia 


puliti.  Haw.,  to  take  up 
ktriti , Mang.,  to  throw 
'initi.  Haw.,  to  pinch 
tulainu,  Ilaw.,  to  overthrow 
horbrni , Tah.,  to  swallow 


This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  these  passive  forms  once  existed  in  the  latter  dialects, 
though  they  are  now  obsolete  as  Mich. 

j 57.  The  verbal  nouns  being  closely  connected  in  this  language 
with  the  passive  forms,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  treat  of  them  in 
this  place.  They  are  formed  by  joining  to  the  verb  certain  suffixes 
which  usually  terminate  in  ya. 
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Aa  the  formation  of  these  nouns,  like  that  of  the  passive  voice,  is  most  clearly  and 
fully  displayed  in  the  New  Zealand  dialect,  it  seems  advisable  to  depart  from  our  usual 
order,  and  draw  our  first  examples  from  this  tongue.  The  general  rule  is  that  the  par* 
tide  of  the  noun  depends  upon  that  of  the  passive,  a,  to,  «a,  pa,  and  pia  being  changed 
into  pa,  and  hia,  kia,  mia,  rta,  and  tia  becoming  respectively  Aapa,  kapa,  mapa , ra pa, 
and  tapa,  as — 


ACTIVE. 

patu,  to  kill 

wati,  to  break 

tahu,  to  bum 

kai,  to  eat 

pat,  to  favor 

tapi , to  lament 

teukmed,  to  judge 

aru , to  pursue 

tu  (trans.),  to  stand  on 

kortro,  to  speak 


MIMTL 

patua 

xcaliia 

taJiuna 

kaipa 

put  pia 

tapihia 

t cakawakia 
arumia 

tuna  (stood  upon) 
korerotia 


HOC  ft. 

patupa,  a killing 
wait  pa,  fracture 
tahapa,  a burning 
kaipa,  a meal 
pai pa,  favor,  kindness 
tapihapa,  lamentation 
wakaicakapa,  judgment 
arumapa , pursuit 
turapa , a stand,  foundation 
korerotapa,  a speaking 


It  is  probable  that  the  passive  suffixes  ina  and  kina  are  changed  to  pa,  but  the  ex- 
amples are  so  few  and  doubtful  that  no  positive  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at ; thus, 
wakuputa-ina , made  to  appear,  or  shown,  has  teakaputapa , a showing  forth, — but  then 
this  verb  has  also  another  form  of  the  passive,  t cakaputaia,  from  which  the  noun  may 
be  derived.  The  suffixes  pa  and  tapa  ore  those  which  are  generally  used  where  a noun 
is  to  be  formed  from  a word  which  is  not  a verb, — as  from  n«»,  great,  we  have  nuipa, 
greatness;  from  pouri,  dark, pouritapa,  darkness;  from  marie,  peacefully,  marietnpa,, 
peacefulness.  Sometimes  a slight  irregularity  may  be  observed, — as  tcakapuaki , to 
testify,  which  should  properly  huve  tvakapuakipa,  has  i rakapuakapa,  testimony.  When 
the  verb  of  which  tlse  noun  is  to  be  formed  is  qualified  by  an  adverb,  this  adverb,  also, 
receives  a nominal  suffix,  which  is  always  tapa;  thus  ora  tonu  is  to  live  continually, 
from  which  we  have  orapa  tonu-tnpa,  eternal  life ; tu-kau,  to  be  naked  (lit.  to  stand 
merely),  has  lu pa  kautapa,  nakedness.  Here  it  will  be  observed  that  tu  has  a different 
suffix  (pa)  from  that  which  it  has  above  (mpa),  and  with  a different  meaning.  This  is 
not  an  uncommon  case; — t canau,  to  bring  forth,  passive  i can  ana,  has  tcanaupa  (reg.), 
offspring,  and  wanautapa  (irreg.),  birth  ; ako,  to  teach,  pass,  akona,  has  akapa  (reg.), 
disciple,  and  akornpa  (irreg.),  instruction.  No  certain  rule  can  be  given  for  these  cases, 
except  that  when  the  regular  derivative  of  a verb  has  acquired  by  custom  a meaning 
different  from  that  which  it  should  properly  possess  (as  mittaupa  should  properly  signify 
birth,  turapa , standing,  akapa,  teaching),  another  noun  may  be  formed  to  express  such 
proper  meaning,  by  affixing  to  the  verb  the  particle  which  will  form  the  most  euphonious 
combination.  It  will  bo  seen  that  the  Eastern  dialects  (Rarotongan,  Tahitian,  dec.)  have 
generalised  this  exceptional  rule  into  a regular  system,  and  thence  derived  two  classes  of 
verbal  nouns. 

In  Samoan,  the  usual  suffix  is  pa,  which  sometimes  becomes  a pa, — as  tanupa,  inter- 
ment or  sepulchre, — tufa-apa,  division, — patapa  or  pata-apa,  end,  from  pa/a,  to  termi- 
nate. There  are,  however,  some  exceptions,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  a more  com- 
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plex  system  resembling  the  New  Zealand  formerly  existed  tupu,  to  grow,  makes 
tupu-aga,  growth,  and  tupulai ra,  generation  (in  N.  Z.  icaka  tupurapa) ; tu-pa  is  a 
standing,  and  tu~lapa,  a stand,  foundation. 

In  Tongan,  pa  and  aga  are  tlse  regular  suffixes,  and  seem  to  be  used  indifferently, — 
as  kave,  to  carry,  kavepa , a burthen  ; bule,  to  govern,  buk-apa,  a kingdom,— -fakatio,  to 
show,  fakailoga,  a sign,  indication  ; Utnu,  to  bury,  tanu-aga,  a sepulchre.  But  tanu 
signifies  also  to  plant,  and  wc  have  for  the  sixth  lunar  month,  tnnuma pa,  the  planting 
month  (Mariner),  evidently  from  the  obsolete  passive  tanumia.  Tu  signifies  both  to 
stand  and  to  cut ; in  the  former  sense  it  1ms  for  its  noun  tuaga  or  (ityi,  any  thing 
standing  ; in  the  latter,  it  makes  in  the  passive  tutia,  and  its  noun  is  tuiapa,  a piece  or 
slice  of  any  thing. 

In  all  the  Eastern  dialects  there  are  two  particles  distinct  in  their  use  and  purport.  In 
Rarotongan,  these  are  pa  and  apa, — the  latter  of  which  is  used  to  express  the  action 
signified  by  the  verb,  while  the  former  has  reference  rather  to  the  result  of  the  action ; 
the  one  may  be  termed  the  noun  of  the  active  voice,  and  the  other  that  of  the  passive. 
Thus  tmnau-aga  is  birth,  and  wanaupa  offspring ; ope-aga,  an  ending,  opr  pa,  end; 
putu-apa,  a collecting,  putupa,  a crowd ; rave-aga,  a doing,  rtwtpa,  a deed.  Some  of 
the  passives  which  terminate  in  kia  and  min  have  their  nouns  formed  from  them, — as 
obu,  to  seize,  pass,  obukia , whence  abukipa , seizure ; tanu,  to  bury,  pass,  tanumia,— 
tanuntaga , burial,  sepulchre.  7h,  to  kill,  has  irregularly  taiga , slaughter.  The  active 
suffix,  aga,  may  be  separated  from  the  verb  by  an  adverb, — as  kitc-akaou-a pa,  a seeing 
again,  or  a re-discovcry ; this  particle  may  also  receive  the  passive  suffix  to,  thus  giving 
it  a signification  like  that  expressed  by  the  English  bring  with  the  past  participle, — thus, 
te  kite-aga  signifies  the  knowing, — te  kitt-aga-ia,  the  being  known  ; te  rave-kino-aga  is 
the  ill-treating,  or  ill-treatment  which  one  inflicts  ; te  rave-kino-aga~ia  is  the  being  ill- 
treated,  or  ill-treatment  which  one  endures. 

In  Mangarevan,  the  two  suffixes  are  ga  and  ruga ; as  matega,  death,  mate-raga , the 
act  of  dying  ; moega,  bed,  moe-raga , the  act  of  sleeping. 

In  Tahitian,  the  suffixes  are  a (lor  ga)  and  run  (for  raga) as  fanauu , offspring, 
fanau-raa , birth  ; hopea,  end,  hope-raa , completion,  ending  ; tuhaa,  portion,  tuha-ran, 
apportionment.  Instead  of  raa,  turn  (for  ha  pa)  is  sometimes  found, — us  taiJuui  (/apt- 
ha  ga,  N.  Z.).  lamentation,  otahaa,  crying.  The  passive  particle  may  he  affixed,  ns  in 
Rarotongan ; as  te  vaka  vuha -ran- hi  a,  the  being  abused ; te  aratat-raa-hia,  the  being  led. 

In  Hawaiian,  the  particles  nre  na  (for  ga)  and  ana  (for  aga);  as  tocna,  remainder, 
toe-ana,  a remaining ; utana , burthen,  uta-ana , a conveying.  The  former,  however,  is 
used  only  in  certain  words,  while  the  latter  is  universal ; it  may  be  separated  from  the 
verb  by  an  adverb, — as  ta  outou  hana-mailai-amt , your  well-doing,  or  your  good  deeds. 
Ana  is  used  also  like  the  present  participle  in  English,  to  form  a kind  of  present  tense,— 
as  e Zaire  ana  aw,  I am  taking ; it  follows  live  sign  of  the  passive, — as  Imce-ia-ana , being 
taken.  Some  words  seem  to  show  that  other  forms  once  existed, — ns  tomofiana , live 
west,  from  tamo,  to  enter,  to  sink  into  (i.  e.  the  going  down  of  the  sun — accident) ; 
tulana , a place  where  many  things  stand, — as  a village,  garden,  die.  (from  tu,  to  stand). 

At  the  Marquesas,  the  regular  suffix  ga  becomes,  in  the  southern  islands,  na,  and  in 
the  northern  ka;  ns  fti  or  A*/*,  to  go  inland,  Jitina  and  kitika , on  inland  journey  ; tnoe, 
to  sleep,  moena  and  mocka , a bed.  The  latter  suffix,  ka,  frequently  takes  a vowel- 
sound,  i or  e,  before  it,  for  euphony,  as  taw,  to  arrive,  tauika,  an  arrival.  M.  Garcia 
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gives  also  tia  and  lina,  as  formative*,  but  no  examples  of  their  use.  He  mentions  also 
the  particle  ana,  ns  being  used  to  distinguish  the  present  tense,  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  wc  art*  to  consider  it  a nominal  suflix  (from  apti),  or  a locative  particle. 

DIRECTIVE  PARTICLES. 

| 58.  The  verbal  directives  are  words  which  are  postfixed  to 
verbs,  to  signify  the  direction  in  which  the  action  is  supposed  to 
proceed, — either  with  respect  to  its  place  of  origin,  or  to  the  place  of 
the  speaker. 

These  particles  aro  most  accurately  distinguished  in  the  l’ongun.  They  are  five  in 
number,  mai,  atu,  ape,  hake,  and  hifo,  Mai  signifies  motion  or  action  towards  tl»e 
speaker, — ala,  motion  towards  tho  person  uddressed,— ape,  towards  a third  person,— 
hake,  upwards,  and  hifo,  downwards  ; tala  mat  kiate  au,  tell  me ; tea  tula  atu  kiate  koe, 
I will  tell  you  ; tala  ajpe  kiatc  iu,  tell  him  ; alu  hake , go  up  ; ala  hifo,  come  down. 

Tho  Samoan  has  also  five  particles,  but  employs  them  somewhat  differently  from  the 
Tongan.  Mai  indicates  motion  or  action  towards  the  speaker, — atu,  from  the  speaker, 
— ane,  motion  aside, — a'e  and  ifo,  upwards  and  downwards;  examples  of  ane  are,  alu 
ane  e tau  ane  i ai,  go  and  tell  him;  ia  papa  i ane  i latou  le  tajutafa  o loan  of w,  that 
they  might  touch  the  border  of  bis  garment. 

In  New  Zealand,  there  are  but  four  particles,  mai,  atu,  ake,  and  ifo,— vine  not  being 
found.  These  four  are  used  as  in  the  Samoan. 

In  Rarotongan,  the  directives  are  mai,  atu,  ake,  and  ia.  Ake,  besides  its  meaning  of 
upwards,  seems  also  to  take  the  ploce  of  ane  in  Sarnoau ; at  least,  it  is  used  in  many 
coses  where  the  former  meaning  will  not  apply  ; as  riri  ake  ra  ton  a pu  iaia , his  master 
was  angry  with  him ; kite  ake  ra  aia  i te  reira,  l»e  knew  that.  Tha  directives  are 
used  with  great  frequency  in  this  and  the  following  dialects,  and  in  many  cases,  to  ap- 
pearance, arbitrarily,  where  no  motion  or  direction  of  live  act  can  well  be  understood. 

In  Mnngarevan,  the  particles  are  tho  same  as  in  Rarotongan  ; ake,  besides  its  ordi- 
nary meaning,  is  used  to  signify  that  an  act  is  now  in  progress  towards  completion, — as 
e moro  ake  ana , it  is  drying  ; e rai  ake  ana,  it  is  becoming  large.  They  also  sav, 
noca  koe  ake  nei,  whence  come  you  ? 

In  Tahitian,  Hawaiian,  and  Nukuhivan,  the  directives  are  mai,  atu,  ae,  and  iho;  ae 
signifies  direction  either  upward*  or  aside,  according  to  the  context. 

LOCATIVE  PARTICLES. 

i 59.  While  the  last-mentioned  particles  show  the  direction  in 
which  the  action  is  supposed  to  move,  there  is  another  class  which 
indicate  the  locality  or  vicinity  in  which  it  is  considered  to  take 
place, — whether  near  the  speaker,  or  at  a distance.  Their  use,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  clearly  defined,  and  it  is  generally  impossible  to 
render  them  into  English.  Some  of  the  dialects  employ  them  much 
more  frequently  than  others. 
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In  Samoan,  nri  (here),  nn  (there),  are  in  common  use,— an  au  fai  atu  net  iaie  outou , 
I say  unto  you  ; faauta  i ou  too  na,  behold  thy  disci  pica  ; le  demoni  » o outou  atalii  e 
tuli  na , the  devils  whom  your  children  cast  out.  i\To,  it  would  seem,  generally  denote* 
a point  near  the  person  spoken  to.  La  is  sometimes  used  after  an  imperative,  as  in 
New  Zealand ; Mr.  Heath,  however,  considers  it  a contraction  of  the  emphatic  adverb 
lava, — as  tau  mua  la  in,  just  go  straight  forward  ! 

In  the  Tongan,  I find  no  particles  employed  precisely  in  this  manner.  It  differs  in 
this  respect,  ns  in  many  others,  from  its  sister  dialects. 

In  New  Zealand,  nei  (here)  and  ana  (there)  are  the  particles  most  frequently  used,— 
as  e.  men  atu  nei  aJutu  kin  k outou,  1 say  unto  you  ; aru  ana  raua  ia  ia,  they  followed 
him.  Ra  is  used  after  the  imperative,  and  in  some  instances  after  other  moods,  when  a 
supposition  is  intended ; it  may  also  have  some  reference  to  place  at  a little  distance 
from  the  speaker ; aru  mat  ra  ia  hau,  follow  mo ! kin  rite  katoci  na  ano,  till  all  be 
fulfilled  ; kua  rnyo  ra  k outou,  yc  have  heard. 

In  Rarotongan,  the  locative  particles  are  nei,  ra , na,  and  ana.  Nei  and  ra  are  both 
in  frequent  use,  the  former  signifying  here , and  the  latter  there;  and  as  an  action  which 
is  present  in  place  is  usually  so  in  time,  and  as  one  which  is  distant  ia  more  likely  to 
be  post,  those  two  have  come  to  be  also  connected  with  tense,— the  former  being  used 
with  the  present,  and  the  latter  generally,  though  not  always,  with  the  past  [v.  § 52]. 
Na  (yonder)  as  signifying  a greater  distance  in  space  than  ra,  signifies  also  a greater 
distance  in  time ; te  tuatua  nei  au,  I say  (here) ; te  tuatua  ra  au,  1 was  saying  (there) ; 
i tuatua  na  au,  I said  (yonder).  This  distinction,  however,  ia  not  always  maintained 
with  strictness.  Ra  is  used  frequently  na  nn  emphatic  word,  without  reference  to  place 
or  time,  and  may  be  translated  but,  indeed,  only  ; te  tuatua  atu  nei  ra  au  kia  koutou , 
but  I say  unto  you.  Ana  is  sometime*  used,  though  it  is  difficult  to  say  with  what  pre- 
cise meaning ; kua  riro  mai  ana  a Elia,  Elias  has  come  ; ka  momano  ana  i taau  koke, 
put  up  thy  sword. 

In  Mangarevan,  net,  ara,  na,  and  ana  are  the  locative  particles.  Nei,  ara,  and  na, 
seem  to  be  used  much  as  nei,  ra,  and  net,  in  Rarotongan.  Ara,  according  to  the  voca- 
bulary, indicates  distance  both  of  place  and  time.  Ana  is  given  with  several  meanings  : 
(1)  as  u particle  of  present  lime, — as  e pure  ana  kae,  thou  pray  eat ; (2)  as  meaning 
perhaps  ; — naku  ana  ra, — na  tetapata  ki  ana  ra,  it  is  perhaps  mine, — perhaps  the  other 
man's ; and  (3)  as  used  in  answering  a question,  as  e atipa  tai  te  Ruapeka,  is  Ruapeka 
a reef  (breaker  of  the  sea)  T e koutou  ana  ia,  [no ;]  it  is  a point  of  land. 

The  Tahitian  uses  nei,  ra,  and  na,  precisely  as  the  Rarotongan. 

In  Hawaiian,  nei  indicates  present  place  and  time ; la,  a distance  in  place,  and  some- 
times, though  not  alwuvs,  in  time. 

In  Nukuhivan,  nei  and  na  are  used  as  nei  and  la  in  Hawaiian. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  use  of  nei  remains  nearly  or  quite  the  same  in  all,  while  na, 
la  (ra),  ana,  and  ara  are  somewhat  variously  used  in  the  different  dialects,  though,  in 
general,  they  may  all  bo  considered  correlatives  of  nei. 

RELATIVE  PARTICLE. 

i 60.  This  name  hau  been  given  to  a particle  which  in  many 
cases  supplies  the  place  of  the  relative  pronouns  in  English,  though 
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frequently  it  cannot  well  be  translated.  It  usually  refers  to  some 
word  in  the  first  part  of  the  sentence,  expressive  of  time,  place,  cause, 
means,  manner,  &c.  In  most  of  the  dialects  this  particle  is  a#, — in 
Rarotongan  ei. 

Judging  from  the  Samoan  and  Tongan,  the  proper  meaning  of  ai  is  there , and  in  these 
languages  it  frequently  has  prepositions  before  it.  It  then  answers  very  well  to  the 
English  expressions  “ therefrom,”  “ thereof,”  M therein,”  used  for  “ of  it,”  “ of  them,” 
“ of  him,”  “ from  it,”  44  in  it,”  &c.  It  may  also  be  compared  with  the  French  y.  O le 
itu  e i ai  o outou  oa , lit.  the  place  is  (here  thy  wealth,  i.  o.  the  place  wherein  thy  wealth 
is ; Ictus  i na  i ai  talent  elima , the  one  whereunto  were  five  talents,  i.  e.  he  who  had  five 
talents ; /ai  atu  i at,  say  unto  him  or  them,  or  say  thereunto. 

In  Tongan,  ai  evidently  signifies  there,  as  bea  tte  tuku  ki  ai,  and  he  placed  there  ; but 
it  is  frequently  used  as  a relative,— as  o tio  atu  mai  he  botu  oku  ke  tu  ai,  and  look  away 
from  the  place  thou  standest  there  (where  thou  standest);  ue  paht  men  oka  mo fanopo 
ai,  the  things  ye  listen  thereto  (for,  the  things  which  ye  hear);  kahai  in  e fd-befo  ai, 
who  is  he  whereby  it  cau  be  said  (lor,  who  is  it  that  can  say). 

In  New  Zealand,  pa  pa  i mcipa  ai,  the  towns  wherein  was  done  ; te  mate  e aitci  at 
koutou,  the  death  which  yc  receive ; s'  meipatia  ktUoalia  tend  Ida  rite  ai,  and  all  this 
was  done  that  might  be  fulfilled  thereby,  &c. 

In  Rarotongun,  te  mea  i viivii  ei  te  tapata , the  things  whereby  the  man  is  defiled  ; e 
aere  atu  ra  koe  ki  te  pae  roto,  e titiri  atu  ei,  but  go  thou  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
throw  therein. 

In  the  Manga  revan,  the  missionaries  have  perhaps  mistaken  the  office  of  this  particle. 
In  the  vocabulary  ai  is  said  to  ba  used  alter  a verb  (having  e before  it)  as  a future  particle, 
and  at  the  end  of  a phrase  as  interrogalivc.  No  examples  are  given. 

In  Paumotuan,  karia  kakuenei  Uttui  c karo  ai,  by  and  by,  to-day,  we  two  will  then 
fight : here  at  refers  to  the  adverbs  of  time,  karia  kakuenei , but  it  is  easy  to  sec  how  it 
might  be  mistaken,  as  in  Mungarevan,  for  a future  particle.  Eaha  tau  tcarare  e idi 
mai  ai  koe  kiaku,  what  is  thy  desire  for  which  thou  art  hostile  to  me  f — here  ai  refers  to 
warare , but  it  might  readily  be  taken  for  an  interrogative. 

In  Tahitian,  Hawaiian,  and  Nukuhivan,  its  use  is  the  same  as  in  the  examples  already 
given ; it  does  not,  however,  lake  a preposition  before  it,  as  in  Samoan  and  Tongan.  In 
most  of  the  dialects,  when  this  particle  follows  a won!  terminating  in  a,  it  frequently 
coalesces  with  it ; as,  te  tanata  matamua  i hanaia'i  e te  atua.  Haw.,  the  first  man  who 
was  made  by  God:  here  hunt  tut  is  the  passive  of  Harm,  to  make,  and  the  ’s'  (for  as) 
refers  to  tanata,  and  supplies  the  place  of  the  relative  tcho. 


ADVERBS. 

t 61.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  any  adjective  may 
become  an  adverb,  by  being  used  after  the  verb.  The  same  words 
mean  good  and  well, — bad  and  badly, — weak  and  feebly,  &c.  Cer- 
tain classes  of  adverbs,  however,  deserve  particular  notice. 
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I 62.  In  Samoan  and  Tongan  the  causative  particle  fdka  or  feta  is 
frequently  used  to  form  adverbs. 

So nvx\nt—fa'ay)atasi,  with  one  accord ; fa'a-vavau , without  end  (ravau  is  far  bock, 
ancient). 

T on ga n ,—fukakevtk i,  backwards  (keviki,  a crab)  ; Jiikaloa,  bravely  (toa,  brave,  & 
warrior). 

This  usage  is  less  common  in  the  other  dialects,  but  is  not  entirely  unknown. 

When  prefixed  to  names  of  countries,  this  particle,  in  these  two  dialects,  inruns — after 
the  fashion  of, — as,  /a’d*  Ibpo,  /aka- Fui,  Tonga-fashion,  Feejee- fashion , (<1  la  mode  de 
Tbnga.) 

In  Mangarevan,  a is  used  in  the  same  way ; ns,  rcrc  a Mapareva,  to  jump  as  in  Manga- 
rev  a ; also  with  common  nouns, — as,  fere  a pahi , to  move  like  a ship. 

| 63.  The  negatives  vary  much  in  the  different  dialects,  and  have 
several  peculiarities  deserving  of  attention. 

In  Fakoafo,  si  (or  hi)  was  used  for  not,— as,  e si  ki  matou  iloa , we  do  not  know  ; e sc 
ai  ni  niu , not  any  cocoa-nuts.  Ai-ala,  tai-ala,  k ai-ala,  were  all  used  tor  no ; the  ala 
is  probably  an  expletive. 

In  Samoan,  le  is  the  negative  particle  used  both  with  verb*  and  adjectives, — as,  1 ton  te 
le  sno,  ye  shall  not  enter ; le  sola,  not  guilty,  guiltless ; with  ai,  it  becomes  lc  ai,  not, 
none, — e le  at  se  tapata,  there  is  not  a single  man.  E le  ai  is  the  common  expression 
for  no,  in  answer  to  a question. 

In  Tongnn,  ikai  is  the  general  word  for  no  and  not ; tai  is  used  before  nouns  in  the 
sense  of  the  English  suffix  less, — ns,  Uii-abi,  houseless, — tni-fuila , sinless.  Ttrki  means, 
not  yet. 

Ill  New  Zealand,  the  words  for  not  arc  kore,  hore,  kihai,  and  te.  Kore  is  commonly 
used  in  the  present  and  future,  preceded  by  e ; hore  has  generally  ka  before  it,  and  is  used 
for  the  ordinary  negative,  no!  or,  it  is  not  t Kihai  is  only  used  with  the  preterite.  7k 
is  used  with  any  tense,  and  is  prefixed  to  adjectives,  participles,  Arc., — as,  te-mamne , not 
hurt ; te-ahei,  not  able.  Kore  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  the  English  leas,  or  without,— 
as,  hara-kore,  sinless, — ratca-kore,  without  property,  poor.  Ehara  signifies,  it  is  not ; 
kiano,  not  yet. 

In  Harotongnn,  the  negatives  are  kart  and  kore ; the  former  is  usually  found  in  the 
past  and  present,  followed  by  the  preterite  particle  i ; the  latter  in  the  present  and  future. 
Kore  is  also  post  fixed  to  verbs  in  the  sense  of  the  English  un-,  and  to  nouns  in  the  sense 
of  less, — as,  orei-korr-ut,  unwashed,  from  orei,  to  wash  ; ara-kore,  sinless. 

In  Mangarcvan,  kore  is  the  usual  negative,  and  is  added  to  nouns  ns  in  New  Zealand 
and  Rarotongnn, — us,  pare-kore,  without  a hat.  2k  is  used  as  in  New  Zealand, — as. 
te-mano , not  powerful, — te-motu,  not  broken. 

The  Tahitian  has  many  negatives,  and  distinguishes  them  into  classes  according  to  the 
time  or  tense  with  which  they  arc  connected ; aore,  ainuz,  aina,  aipa , aita,  are  used  only 
with  the  past ; e ere , e ore,  e ete,  arc  used  with  the  present ; and  e ore,  rima,  eina,  eita , 
with  the  future.  Tlie  difference  between  these  various  negatives  is  not  very  clear,  except 
that  aipa  seems  to  include  an  idea  of  doubt  or  contingency, — as,  **  perhaps  not.”  Ore 
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is  used  after  nouns  and  verbs  like  kore  in  Rarotongan, — as,  hara-ore,  guiltless, — horoi- 
ore-hut , unwashed. 

In  Hawaiian,  aok  and  ole  ; the  former  is  the  general  negative ; the  latter  is  the  suffix, 
and  may  be  added  to  almost  any  adjective,  common  noun,  or  verb  in  the  language*. 

The  Nukuhivan,  besides  akae  (or  a’nr)  and  koe,  has  also  aunui,  no,  used  as  a strong 
negation. 

$ 64.  A certain  class  of  adverbs,  expressing  the  relations  of  place, 
are  treated  as  nouns,  (except  that  they  do  not  take  the  article,)  and 
have  a preposition  both  before  and  after  them ; they  then  correspond 
in  meaning  with  the  English  prepositions,  above,  below,  before, 
behind,  within,  without,  &c. 

Samoan  : — » Urtonu  o k latoa , within  the  field  (in  the  midst  of) ; i luya  o k sami,  upon 
the  sen. 

Tongan  : — i kilo  i he  ala,  below  the  Armament ; i olupa  i hr  ata,  above  the  Armament. 

New  Zealand * waepanui  o pa  ware,  between  the  houses  ; i mua  i te  pa,  before  the 
town. 

In  Rarotongan,  those  of  these  adverbs  which  end  in  a have  o suffixed  to  them,  and 
take  besides  another  p repetition, — as,  ki  rupa  (ndv.)  above,  on  high, — ki  rupao  i te  are, 
upon  the  house  ; ki  mua , in  front, — ki  muuo  ia  Jcsu,  before  Jesus. 

In  Tahitian,  tei  frequently  precedes  them, — ns,  tei  rofo  i te  fare,  within  the  house.  In 
Hawaiian,  mb,  as  malato  o te  hale,  within  tho  house.  This  mu  is  also  employed  in 
Nukuhivan,  as  well  as  «.  In  this  dialect  the  adverb  is  followed  by  hi  or  he,  as  tna  una 
hi  moena,  upon  the  bed ; i una  hi  foe,  over  the  house ; i ata  hi  hue  (C),  within  the  cala- 
bash ; * oto  he  ani  (G),  in  heaven. 

$ 65.  Nearly  all  the  interrogative  adverbs  are  formed  from  fea, 
which  seems  to  mean  properly  which.  [V.  $ 42.] 

With  the  prepositions,  fea  refers  to  place, — as,  i fea,  Sam.,  where  T (i.  e.  at  which 
place  T), — max  fea,  whence  ? dec.  With  pe,  like,  it  refers  to  maimer, — as,  pefca , faa j*fm , 
like  what, — i.  c.  how  ?— the  answer  to  which  is,  pend,  pena,  pda,  like  this,  like  that,  i.  c. 
thus,  so.  With  the  signs  of  the  tenses  fea  has  reference  to  time,  as,  afea,  when  ! (Alt.), 
ttafeti,  when  T (post.)  These,  or  similar  words,  are  found  in  all  the  dialects.  In  Tongan, 
fin  becomes  fe  ; in  Rarotongan  and  Mangnrevan,  ea  ; and  in  the  other  dialects,  hea  ; fea, 
however,  is  sometimes  used  in  Tahitian  and  Nukuhivan. 

| 66.  All  tho  dialects  (except  perhaps  the  Tongan)  have  particles, 
whose  office  is  te  give  an  interrogative  meaning  to  the  sentence,  like 
the  ne  and  num  of  the  Latin. 

In  Samoan,  this  particle  is  ea, — as,  na  V iloa  ea,  dost  thou  know  ? 'o  ai  ea  k lapata, 
who  is  the  man  ? 

The  New  Zealand  dialect  has  commonly  ianci  or  rand  ; the  Rarotongan,  aina  ; the 
Mangarevon,  ai  (?) ; the  Tahitian  and  Hawaiian,  and;  and  the  Nukuhivan,  tenet. 
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PREPOSITIONS. 

5 67.  Most  of  the  prepositions  have  been  already  given  in  the 
remarks  on  the  declension  of  nouns.  The  following  list  contains 
nearly  all  which  are  found  in  the  several  dialects. 

Samoan  : a,  of;  e,  by ; Vi,  in,  at ; t,  in,  by ; *<,  to,  into ; ma,  with,  for,  on  account  of ; 
mai,  from  (place)  ; not,  from  ; o,  of. 

Tongan  : a,  of;  aki,  with  (nit.),  by  means  of;  e,  by;  i,  in,  at,  by ; ki,  to,  into  ; ma, 
for ; met,  from ; mo,  with ; o,  of. 

New  Zealand  : a,  e,  ki,  t,  o,  as  in  Tongan  ; kei,  at,  with,  in  ; ma,  mo,  for ; mai,  from  ; 
me,  with ; na,  no,  of,  from,  by. 

In  Rarotongan  : a,  e , ki,  i,  o,  as  above ; ei,  at,  in ; tei,  in ; kio,  with,  cJiez  ; nut,  with ; 
mei,  from  ; na,  no,  of,  for. 

In  Mangarevan,  besides  the  first  five  of  the  Rarotongan,  eki,  with,  by  means  of ; to, 
with,  chez  ; ma,  for,  from  ; me,  with  ; mo,  of,  for,  from ; na,  no,  of,  from. 

In  Tahitian  the  same  as  in  Rarotongan,  except  ’i  for  ki,  mai  for  mei,  and  'to  for  kio. 

In  Hawaiian,  a,  e,  i , o,  as  in  Samoan ; 'to,  to,  with ; ma,  at,  in, — by,  by  means  of ; 
mat,  from ; me,  with ; na,  no,  of,  for. 

In  Nukuhivan,  a,  e,  ki  (or  ’»)»  *♦  o,  as  in  tbc  foregoing;  *io,  to,  with ; nut,  at,  in ; met, 
from ; me,  with ; na,  no,  of,  for. 


CONJUNCTIONS. 

} 68.  The  conditional  conjunctions  if,  that,  lest,  &c.,  have  already 
been  mentioned  in  treating  of  the  verb.  As  for  the  rest,  the  Poly- 
nesian makes  but  sparing  use  of  them.  It  seems,  however,  to  have 
had  originally  two  conjunctions  signifying  and, — the  one  uniting 
nouns  and  the  other  verbs ; the  former  was  probably  ma,  and  related 
to  the  preposition  with ; the  latter  was  a vowel. 

In  Samoan,  o is  and  and  or,  but  only  with  verbs ; ma,  xcith,  incans  also  and,  and  is 
used  with  nouns,  adjectives,  and  numerals. 

In  Tongan,  o is  used  as  in  Samoan  ; mo  is  the  other  connective,  except  with  the 
numerals,  with  which  ma  is  used.  liea,  which  properly  means  also,  is  often  used  to  con- 
nect sentences  and  clauses  of  a sentence. 

In  New  Zealand,  a is  used  for  connecting  verbs  and  clauses  of  a sentence,  ma  with 
numerals,  and  me  {tetih)  with  nouns.  The  latter,  however,  is  rarely  used  ; lo  express 
“ the  fulher  and  the  mother,”  they  say,  “ the  father  the  mother “ the  house  of  Peter 
and  John,”  is  '*  the  house  of  Peter  of  John.” 

In  Rarotongan,  e is  the  general  connective  with  both  nouns  and  verbs  ; ma,  however, 
is  used  with  the  numerals,  and  sometimes  with  nouns, — as,  te  vainc  ma  te  tamariki,  the 
woman  and  (or  with]  the  children. 

In  Mangarevan,  me  signifies  both  with  and  and ; e seems  to  be  used  as  the  general 
connective. 
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In  Tahitian,  e is  the  general  word  for  amt ; ma  is  only  used  with  the  numerals. 

In  Hawaiian,  a connects  verba,  a me  nouns,  ma  numerals,  and  occasionally  proper 
names.  Me  properly  signifies  with. 

In  Nukuhivon,  c connects  verbs,  and  me  (with)  nouns ; ma  is  used  with  the  numerals. 


INTERJECTIONS. 

$ 69.  The  interjections  are  not  very  numerous.  The  only  one 
which  merits  notice  is  aue , which  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Poly- 
nesian, and  is  found  in  all  the  dialects.  It  is  used  to  express  grief  in 
all  its  shades,  from  a slight  feeling  of  regret  or  sympathy,  to  the 
wildest  and  most  clamorous  lamentation.  It  is  constantly  heard  in 
their  wailing  for  the  dead ; and  as  each  vowel  can  be  drawn  out  to  a 
great  length,  with  a variety  of  tones  and  modulations,  it  has  often  a 
singularly  dismal  and  even  painful  effect  upon  the  listeners  The 
word  is  also  used  both  as  a noun,  meaning  sorrow,  regret,  sympathy, 
and  as  a verb,  signifying  to  grieve  for , to  lament. 


SYNTAX. 

$ 70.  Most  of  the  rules  of  construction  have  been  anticipated  in 
the  preceding  sections.  From  the  lack  of  inflections  in  these  dialects, 
these  rules  are  necessarily  few  and  simple.  The  following  are  the 
most  important  which  remain  to  be  noticed. 

$ 71.  Almost  all  the  words  in  these  idioms,  which  are  the  names 
of  things,  qualities,  or  actions,  may  be  used  at  pleasure,  either  as 
nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  or  adverbs,  their  acceptation  being  deter- 
mined by  the  context  and  the  accompanying  particles. 

In  Samoan,  wc  have,  for  example,  futufulu,  a feather, — tut  fulu/ulu  tea  nuinu , that 
bird  is  leathered  ,*  namu,  musquito, — ua  namu  le  /ale  nei , this  house  is  infested  with 
musquitoes  (lit.  is  musquitoed) ; so  loi,  ant, — ua  loin,  is  anted;  po,  night, — ua  poyia , it 
is  nightetl, — for  night  is  come.  Alu  vace,  go  quickly ; mi  vatee  mai  le  toua , let  war 
hasten  hither.  Halite. , to  work ; tayata  yalue,  a laboring  man.  Jhyata  ayasala,  a 
sinful  man  ; latuu  c aytisala,  they  who  sin ; a outou  ayasala,  your  sins. 

in  Tongan,  efiafi,  evening ; bea  efiafi  ai , and  it  was  evening.  Mamao,  far  off";  fonua 
mamao , distant  country ; Le  mamao  in,  thut  it  may  be  far.  Lotu  kehe,  another  religion  ; 
tayata  lotu,  a religious  man ; tea  lotu , I will  pray. 

In  New  Zealand,  rakau , a tree, — La  rakautia , lit  it  is  tree’d,  i.  e.,  it  has  become  a 
tree.  Titkinui,  double, — Uikiruatia , doubled. 

In  Tahitian,  mahana , day, — ua  nuihanahia,  it  is  dayed,  L e.  day  has  appeared. 

In  the  Hawaiian,  an  example  given  by  Mr.  Andrews  shows  in  a strong  light  this 

71 
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peculiarity  of  the  Polynesian  tongues  : if  a person  is  relating  that  he  had  on  some  occa- 
sion, avowed  himself  to  have  done  an  act,  he  would  say  “ ouan  atu  la  hoi  a U,n  “ I I-ed 
to  him,”  for  44 1 told  him  that  it  was  I the  pronoun  otcau  is  used  as  a verb,  which  is 
denoted  by  the  directive  and  locative  particles  atu  la,  here  translated  “to  him;”  hoi 
means  properly  also , but  is  employed  often  as  a mere  word  of  affirmation,  like  indeed, 
verily.  Another  example  is  “ ourai  ta  mca  papalr  ie  o outou  T"  “ who  has  a straw  hat 
among  you  f*  where  papale-ie,  straw  hat,  is  used  as  a sort  of  compound  verbal  adjec- 
tive,— who  is  the  xlraic-hatted  person  among  you  T 

$ 72.  When  the  nominative  to  a verb  is  a pronoun,  it  frequently 
precedes  the  verb ; when  it  is  a noun,  it  more  commonly  follows.  In 
the  latter  case  the  usual  order  of  the  words  is — first,  the  sign  of  the 
tense,  or  affirmative  particle  (or,  in  its  place,  some  conjunction,  or 
connecting  at] verb,  or  interrogative); — secondly,  the  verb; — thirdly, 
the  qualifying  adverb; — fourthly,  the  verbal  directive; — fifthly,  the 
locative  particle; — sixthly,  the  relative  particle;  — seventhly,  the 
nominative,  with  or  without  the  article  before  it  It  should  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  relative  and  locative  particles  are  rarely 
used  together. 

TV  hnhu  roa  mai  nci  te  atua,  Haw.,  God  is  very  angry  ; ua  fax  atu  ai  let/ is  i tapir  a, 
Sam.,  a certain  man  said  thereupon. 

$ 73.  By  a peculiar  construction,  these  languages  frequently  use 
an  oblique  case  in  the  place  of  the  nominative. 

Samoan  : E a hi  ton  t fast  oti  into  ia , and  they  shall  kill  him  (theirs  it  shall  he  to  kill 
him).  E a Ilerotla  na  ia  taofi  Joane , Herod  had  seized  John  (Herod’s  it  was  to  seize 
John).  E moni  o Ion  te  fai  atu  nci  an  iate  outou,  verily  I say  unto  you, — here  all  that 
follows  lou  is  considered  as  a noun  with  which  lou  agrees,  and  the  sentence  might  bo 
rendered  “ true  is  my  saying  to  you the  repetition  of  the  au,  for  I,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sentence  is  merely  for  emphasis,  and  might  be  dispensed  with. 

Tongan : ko  eku  tala  tnooni  atu  kiate  kimoutolu,  verily  1 say  unto  you  (my  true 
speaking  unto  you  is,  dec,)  In  this  language,  however,  the  construction  does  not  pre- 
vail to  the  same  extent  as  in  (lie  others. 

New  Zealand  : niana  ana  anahera  e men,  he  shall  tell  his  angels  (of  him  it  shall  be 
to  tell  his  angels).  Man  c kvropiko, , thou  shall  worship  (lit.  thine  to  worship).  Mam 
ratou  c icakaora , he  healed  them.  Heaha  ta  koutou  e tu  maycre,  why  stand  ye  idle? 
(where  I ore  is  your  standing  idle?)  A i a ratou  e lutere  atu  ana,  and  when  they  went 
(and  at  their  going). 

Rarotongun : na  ratou  e tapa  itiia  kin  Etnanuela , and  they  shall  call  him  Emanuel 
(theirs  it  shall  be  to  call,  tkc.)  Ko  taau  t tajta  atu  ko  Jesu , thou  shall  call  him 
Jesus  (thine  to  call  him  Jesus).  E naau  i tuku  mai  iaku,  and  thou  gavest  me  (thine  it 
was  to  give  me). 

Tahitian  : rut  Benda  hoi  i tapea  ia  Joane,  for  Herod  had  bound  John ; nana  e faaatnu 
i tou  net  taata,  he  shall  feed  my  people. 

Hawaiian  : na  te  atua  i aloha  mai  i to  te  ao,  God  so  loved  the  world ; (to  te  ao  is  here 
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un  elliptical  form  of  expression  for  tc  nun  o te  ao,  or  to  te  no  mm,  the  things  of  the  world 
[v.  § 71 J ; this  omission  of  a word  which  will  be  understood  from  the  construction  is  not 
uncommon  in  these  languages).  As  an  instance  of  striking  resemblance  in  forms  between 
two  widely  separated  dialects,  we  find  that  in  Samoan,  “ what  I tell  you,”  is  translated 
sa'u  mea  efai  atu  iate  ouUju  (lit.  my  things  to  tell  to  you),  and  in  Hawaiian,  “ what  I 
have  commanded  you,”  is  ta'u  mea  i iuiuoha  atu  ia  outou  (my  things  to  have  com- 
manded you). 

Nukuhivan : na  te  puna  e uhu  i te  rpo , the  pig  roots  in  the  earth ; e kai  Uuw , I eat. 

1 74,  In  most  of  the  dialects  the  dual  and  plural  pronouns  perform 
the  office  of  conjunctions  in  connecting  proper  names  and  words  sig- 
nifying persons. 

In  New  Zealand,  Pareha  raua  ko  Hnra , Phare*  and  Zara  (lit.  Pharos  they  two  Zura). 
Hum  ratou  ko  ana  tcina , Judah  and  his  brethren. 

In  Rarotongan,  Most r raua  ko  Elm,  Moses  and  Elias. 

In  Mangarcvan,  Fetcro  raua  ko  Paulo , Peter  and  Paul. 

In  Hawaiian,  Atlamu  laua  o Eva , Adam  and  Eve. 

If  you  observe  to  a native,  “ I am  going  to  the  town,”  instead  of  saying,  «*  I will  go 
with  you,”  lie  merely  say*  “ taua”  “ we  two,”  i.  e.  we  will  go  together. 

T1IE  FORMATION  OF  WORDS. 

$ 75.  Words  arc  very  frequently  formed  by  the  duplication  of 
single  words.  No  general  rule,  however,  can  he  given  on  this  point. 
There  are  many  words  which  arc  never  doubled, — others  which  are 
never  found  except  in  this  form.  Sometimes  a noun  by  being  doubled 
becomes  an  adjective;  but  frequently  the  duplication,  whether  of 
nouns,  verbs,  or  adjectives,  gives  only  an  intensitive  or  frequentative 
force  [v.  H 27,  40].  Sometimes  the  doubled  word  has  an  entirely 
different  meaning  from  the  single. 

Examples  of  these  cases  are, — lolo,  Tonga,  oil, — lolololo,  oily  ; poka,  Rar.,  stone, — 
pokapoka , stony.  PitaJUa,  Sam.,  strong  {fitn, — no  meaning).  Lugo,  Sam.,  a fly, — 
la  gala  go,  to  lean  upon.  Boto,  Tong.,  w ise,  botobcAo , round. 

& 76.  A sort  of  adjective  with  a passive  sense  is  formed  from  many 
verbs  by  prefixing  ma. 

Samoan:  toe,  to  tear, — rnasae,  torn;  saa,  to  spill, — rnasaa,  spilt ; tala , to  loose, 
matala,  loosed,  freed. 

Tongun : fohi,  to  strip,  peel, — mafahi , stripped  off  (as  bark);  Jbti,  to  break,  ma/ct «, 
broken. 

New  Zealand : rijri,  to  pour  out,  spill, — marigi,  spilt ; rere,  to  go,  depart,  marerr, 
gone. 

Rarotongan : vete,  to  loose,  to  open, — nut  vete,  opened  ; faro,  to  hide,  nuigarn,  hidden. 

Tahitian : heu,  to  open, — maheu , opened  ; tara,  to  loose,  matara,  loosed. 
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Hawaiian  : kola,  to  spread, — mahola , spread  out,  extended ; mitt,  to  spill, — martini, 
an  overflowing. 

In  Samoan  this  particle  is  used  very  frequently,  in  Hawaiian  rarely.  In  Harotongon 
it  is  sometimes  changed  to  ya,  and  in  Hawaiian  to  na, — as,  tie,  Uar.,  hae,  Haw.,  to  tear,— 
yaae,  Rnr.,  nahae,  Haw.,  torn.  This  prefix  ma  serves  to  form  some  nouns  (or  rather 
adjectives  which  ore  used  os  nouns,) — as  si/ia,  Sam.,  white, — mafina,  the  moon  (i.e.  the 
white  object)  ; lama,  a torch,  to  giro  light  as  a torch,— ntalama,  Sam.,  light,  brightness,— 
and  in  Hawaiian,  the  moon. 

k 77.  There  are,  in  the  different  dialects,  various  affixes  which 
are  joined  to  words,  sometimes  to  alter  their  meanings,  or  as  intensi- 
tive  particles,  but  often  with  no  perceptible  force. 

Samoan : tau , — as,  vii/o,  to  twist,  ftnistito,  to  jostle ; tai,  to  guide,  direct, — tauten , 
to  pilot  or  steer;  tala,  to  tell,— tautala,  to  speak  to;  vtii  and  tauveli,  both  meaning  to 
tempt.  Thufiri,' — as  po  and  taufaipo,  both  meaning  to  strike — the  latter,  perhaps,  to 
strike  frequently;  tayi , to  weep,  and  taufaita  pi,  to  lament  (said  of  several);  at,  rta'i,fa'i 
are  occasionally  post  fixed  to  verbs, — as  la/o,  to  throw, — iafoa'i , to  throw  away ; ao  and 
aoa'i  to  teach  ; ao  and  aofa'i , to  collect. 

Tongnn : tau, — as,  alo  and  taualo , to  paddle.  AJci,  laki , naki,  yaki,  talc*,  used  as 
suffixes,  apparently  conveying  the  idea  that  the  act  denoted  by  tho  verb  passes  from  the 
agent  to  a distance,  or  over  a considerable  extent,  or  to  a number  of  people, — as,  /*,  to 
throw, — liaki,  to  throw  away  ; tufa,  to  divide , — t ufaki , to  share  out,  distribute ; aka,  to 
teach, — akonaki , to  preach;  totoyi  and  totoyaki,  to  throw  stones,  dec. 

New  Zealand:  pu, — as,  xcera,  hot, — pirwera,  lukewarm;  one  and  ottrpu,  sand  ( pu 
as  a separate  word  means  earnestly,  strongly,  intently);  putahi , of  one  source  or  origin  ; 
putaki,  the  trunk  of  a tree ; pu~totioi , a bundle  of  the  grass  called  toitoi.  (This  pu  may 
be  connected  with  the  Tongan  fu,  Viti,  vu  ; v.  § 26.]  Ko, — os,  akiri  and  kokiri,  to 
throw  ; jiiko  and  koj/iko , curved. 

Rarotongnn  : tau,— as,  maro , strong, — taunuiro,  to  strive ; turn,  to  help, — tauturui 
to  minister  to.  Pa, — as,  roto  and  rotopu , within,  inside;  pu-muatta,  lukewarm,  from 
maann,  warm. 

Hawaiian  : aw,  (perhaps  from  flic  collective  particle  kau  or  'au  ; v.  § 14)  signifies,  in 
some  compounds,  a collection, — as,  autanaia , a people,  nation  (from  tanaiu,  man) : 
outran,  a cluster  of  canoes  ; aumatua,  a class  of  ancient  gods ; but  it  frequently  has  no 
definite  meaning, — os,  a mo  and  auatno,  to  carry  ; — tuihi  and  aumihi,  to  repent.  0,  as 
m do  and  omilo,  to  twist ; piU,  to  slick,  be  close, — op  ih,  to  contract  as  in  the  cramp. 
Po, — as,  mailai,  good, — pomaitai,  fortunate,  happy ; ino,  bad, — jmno,  afflicted  ; pilitia, 
crowded  close,  narrow, — popilitia,  distressing,  difficult. 

} 78.  In  some  of  the  dialects  the  words  easy  and  difficult  are 
joined  in  a peculiar  manner  to  the  verb,  so  as  to  form  in  pronuncia- 
tion but  one  word. 

In  Samoan,  these  words  are  yaftr,  cosy,  and  paid,  difficult : they  are  suffixed  to  the 
verb  and  pronounced  with  it, — as  fai-yofir,  easy  to  do,  fai-yatd , hard  to  do ; sao-yufte, 
easy  to  enter,  sao-yata,  difficult  to  enter. 

In  Tongan,  yofiui,  easy,  and  paid,  hard, — os,  fai-yofua,  easy  to  do ; fai-yatd,  hard 
to  do. 
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In  Rarofongan,  poie  and  pa/a, — as,  rate-poie,  easy  to  do, — rave-pata,  hard  to  do; 
akao-pois,  easy  to  enter, — akao-pala,  hard  to  enter. 

In  Mangarcvan,  the  vocabulary  gives  parua , reprimanded,  corrected, — probably  the 
passive  of  paru,  to  correct, — and  paru-pata,  incorrigible, — i.  o.  difficult  to  correct. 

In  the  other  dialects,  this  form  socms  not  to  exist.  In  Tahitian,  difficult  is  Uuntoy— 
the  latter  part  of  which  may  possibly  be  connected  with  pata. 

5 79.  In  compound  words  the  Polynesian  differs  from  the  English 
in  placing  the  governed  or  qualifying  word  last : instead  of  sea-coast, 
it  has  coast-sea ; instead  of  kind-hearted,  heart-kind;  instead  of  swift- 
sailing, sail-swift,  &c. 

Samoan : lau-ulu , hair  (lit.  foliage  of  the  head) ; tetr-ulu,  scissors  (hair-c  utters,  or 
rather,  head-cutters),  Tua~*ivi,  the  back-bone,  means,  therefore,  not  as  in  English,  the 
bone  of  the  back,  but  the  “ back  of  the  bones”— i.  e.  of  the  skeleton. 

Tongan : Matwva-iti,  fear  (liule-breath) ; falebuaka,  pig-sty ; tu/ujaJa-maka,  a 
mason  (lit.  artisan  cutting  stone,— or  a stone-cutter). 

New  Zealand:  mata-rapi,  the  horizon  (edge  of  the  heavens);  tu.kau,  naked  (lit. 
standing  merely,  or  without  addition). 

Karotongan : putu-pa,  door  (lit.  mouth  of  the  wall);  mapa-nui,  many  (great  bit). 

Mangarcvan : malc-kai,  hunger  (wanting  food) ; rima-rau,  united  labor  of  many 
people  in  a work  (lit.  tw-o  hundred  hands). 

Tahitian  : Uifui-tai,  sea-coast ; papai-parau , scribes  (writers  of  words). 

Hawaiian  : hatu-aina,  landholder  (lit.  lord  of  land — landlord) ; loto-muita *,  kind  (lit. 
good-heart,  or  good  disposition ; lota  is  not  found  separately  with  this  sense  in  the  Ha- 
waiian, but  it  exists  in  the  Samoan);  (ani-uhu , to  lament,  from  Umi,  to  cry,  and  uhu, 
grief ; ai-lamila,  man-eater. 

Nukuhivon : Vui-Utfc,  river  (running  water);  papua-moa •,  hen-coop  (enclosure  of 
fowls). 

Moat  of  the  proper  names  of  the  islanders  arc  compound  words,  frequently  with  whim- 
sical significations, — as,  Tm-nui-lr-lapi  (sea-and-sky)  a chief  at  the  Navigator  islands; 
Ponuirc  (night  of  coughing)  formerly  king  of  Tahiti ; Tatt-i-le-ao-uli  (suspended  in  the 
blue  heavens),  name  of  the  present  king  of  the  Sandwich  islands.  The  grandfather  of 
this  king  had  the  name  of  Ta-la n i-lu pu-a -jkt uhi-iani-n u i,  which  seems  to  mean,  “ the 
sky  increasing,  and  striking  the  great  heaven.” 

LANGUAGE  OF  CEREMONY. 

$ 80.  The  Samoans  are  a remarkably  ceremonious  people,  and  very 
attentive  to  the  forms  of  politeness.  This  peculiarity  appears  in  their 
language,  which  abounds  in  terms  of  salutation  and  compliment. 
Besides  alofa,  or  talofa , (love,)  which  is  common  to  most  of  the  Poly- 
nesian islands,  they  have  particular  expressions  according  to  the  time 
of  day : 

Ua  usu  mai, — is  the  morning  salutation ; 

Ua  Inina  mai , — at  n»»nn  ; 

Ua  alula  mai, — in  the  evening. 

72 
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Ua  mai!  is  the  address  to  a person  entering  a house;  and  when  he  takes  leave,  they  say 
“ e alu  otr  do  you  go?  The  words  expressing  thankfulness,  fuafetai  and  foaniant, 
are  used  on  receiving  any  present,  and  usually  accompanied  by  the  motion  of  raising  the 
article  to  the  head.  A native  will  not  do  any  act,  or  speak  any  word  which  might  be 
considered  rude  or  unbecoming,  without  first  saying,  vacant ! which  may  be  rendered 
“ excuse  mo !”  or  “ by  your  leave  !w 

But  it  is  in  addressing  their  chiefs  that  the  Samoans  are  particularly  careful  to  mani- 
fest their  respect  by  their  language.  There  are  many  terms  in  the  common  idiom,  which 
it  is  considered  improper  to  employ  in  speaking  to  or  of  a person  of  rank,  and  their  place 
is  supplied  by  other  words  of  the  same  signification,  which  are  never  used  but  on  such 
occasions.  Sometimes  there  are  distinct  words  for  the  different  grades  of  chicls,  and 
those  who  are  careful  to  speak  the  language  correctly  will  never  address  a high  chief  with 
the  terms  appropriated  to  those  of  lower  rank.  Thus  (he  salutation  to  a common  man, 
on  entering  a house,  is,  as  above  stated,  ua  mai,  you  have  come ; to  a tulafalt , or  house* 
holder,  it  is  ua  alula  mai  ; 

to  a low  chief,  ua  maliu  mai  ; 

to  a high  chief,  ua  susu  mai  ; 

to  the  sovereign,  ua  afio  mai. 

AJiv , meaning  to  come  or  go  (like  alu ) is  used  also  in  speaking  of  a deity ; ua  malm , 
gone,  is  used  for  all  ranks  to  signify  dead.  In  the  speaking  of  the  canoe  of  an  inferior 
chief,  they  would  say — ua  silafia  ea  It  vaa  ? is  the  canoe  in  sight  ? — of  a high  chief,  it 
would  be,  ua  taulapia  ea  It  vaa  ? 7b/d  and  to' a both  mean  to  sleep,  the  latter  of  a high 
chief,  the  former  for  one  of  low  rank  ; — they  are  also  used  for  a parting  salutation  in  the 
evening, — taf&  ina  soifda,  sleep,  that  you  may  live!  Ihummi  signifies  to  cat,  applied 
to  a landholder, — taumafa  to  an  inferior  chief,  and  taute  to  a superior.  It  is  probable 
that  the  different  words  for  sickness  and  dreaming  in  the  following  list,  also  appertain  to 
different  ranks. 

CKHKMOSIAU  COMMON. 


Aao 

lima 

arm 

Afio;  alala 

alu 

to  como,  go 

Alo 

tama 

son 

Alofixjtne 

dfiifine 

daughter 

Alo 

nutndva 

belly 

Ao;  lajpi 

ulu 

head 

Faamali 

W«M 

to  bathe 

Faletua 

<wd 

wife 

Falepo 

miti 

dream 

Fofoga 

mala 

face,  eye 

Fuitajh;  pasrpase 

ma'% 

sick 

Lau-ao;  laudapi 

lau-vlu 

hair 

Li'a 

miti 

to  dream ; vision 

Mata  Jit aji 

maltio 

in  good  health 

Maota 

talc 

house 

Maliu 

alu;  oti 

to  come,  to  go  ; dead 
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Malctfua 

ala 

to  awake  . 

Pulupvlusi 

ma'i 

sick 

Ua  poulapia  mai 

ua  alula  mai 

evening  salutation 

Sisila  ; passive,  tilajia 

matamata,  iloa 

to  see 

Ua  sautia  mai 

ua  i isu  mai 

morning  salutation 

Sopa 

tautua 

servant 

Soisoi 

ala 

to  laugh 

Susu 

sau,  alu 

to  come 

Soifua 

ola 

to  live 

Suafa 

tpoa 

name 

Tdmd 

fate  oti 

to  kill 

Tu'uiolo 

tasa'e 

to  disperse 

Ibasd 

ita 

anger 

1b' a ; tofd 

nice 

to  sleep 

Tuusami 

'ai 

to  eat 

Tuunuifa 

«« 

u 

Taut*. 

u 

** 

Thu  la,  pass,  taulapia 

malarruUa,  iloa 

to  see 

Tulci 

tala, /a' i 

to  speak 

The  dialect  of  Tonga  has  also  several  words  of  ceremony,  but  not  so  many  as  the 
Samoan.  Some  of  these  have  synonyma,  which  are  especially  used  in  addressing  the 
41  divine  chief'’  Taitongu.  The  following  list  was  obtained  from  two  high  chiefs  of 
Tonga,  Tubou  Tautai  and  Tubou  Latike , whom  we  met  at  the  Feejce  islands.  It  will 
be  seen  that  several  of  them  are  the  same  as  the  corresponding  terms  in  Samoan. 

CUEIOMAL.  TCI  TO  .NO*.  COMMON. 


aho 

taka 

aa 

to  awoke 

alo 

foha 

son 

jofayi 

lapi 

mala 

face 

huafu 

hipoa, 

name 

ilo 

taumafa 

kai 

to  eat 

marnata 

taka 

lio 

to  see 

men 

haere 

Ann,  alu 

to  come,  go 

moui 

Idei 

well,  not  sick 

qfai 

hala 

nude 

dead 

trpitapi 

biduhi 

mahaki 

sick 

toka 

tofd 

moc 

to  sleep 

In  the  other  dialects  of  Polynesia  there  is  nothing  of  this  description.  The  Tahitiun 
has,  indeed,  some  expressions  which  are  used  with  a peculiar,  metaphorical  meaning, 
when  applied  to  the  sovereign.  44  Ilia  houses  were  called  the  norm,  the  clouds  of  heaven ; 
anuanua,  the  rainbow,  was  the  name  of  the  canoo  in  which  ho  voyaged ; his  voice  was 
4 thunder  the  glare  of  torches  in  his  dwelling  was  denominated  lightning,  &c.  When 
he  passed  from  one  district  to  another  on  the  shoulders  of  his  boarers,  they  always  used 
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the  word  mahuta , signifying  to  ftv.”*  This  figurative  style  of  speaking  is  not  the  same 
with  the  ceremonial  dialect  of  Samoa  and  Tonga,  though  both  may  have  originated  in 
the  same  feeling. 

It  is,  however,  a point  of  interest  to  inquire  whether  there  are  any  traces  in  the  dialects 
of  Eastern  Polynesia,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  language  of  deference  was  in 
use  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  Tahitian  and  other  colonists.  A careful  examination 
shows  the  existence  of  many  indications  of  this  sort.  The  word  fifopa,  in  Samoan, 
signifies  tl*e  face  of  a chief;  in  Tahitian,  it  would  become  kohoa , and  this  is  the  word  by 
which  the  term  image  has  been  rendered  in  Matt.XxU.20:  novas  te  bJtoa, &C., — “whose 
image  and  superscription  is  this?”  Lin  is  the  8amoun  word  of  ceremony  for  to  dream , 
— a vision;  in  Huwaiinti,  it  means  to  think,  ponder.  Soisoi  is  to  laugh;  in  Hawaiian, 
koihoi  means  pleased,  gratified,  joyful.  Snip,  signifying  the  servant  of  a chief,  is  per- 
haps  the  origin  of  the  word  hu% w,  w Inch  in  New  Zealand  means  the  lower  class  of  |ieople, 
and  wpa,  which,  in  Rarotongan,  signifies  a tenant.  Thumafa , in  Samoan,  is  to  cat, 
said  of  a common  chief;  in  Tonga n,  it  is  applied  to  Tuitouga , to  whom  divine  honors 
are  rendered ; in  Hawaiian,  taumaha  is  a sacrifice  (i.  e.  the  food  or  eating  of  a god,) 
From  these  examples  it  nppears  that  though  the  language  of  ceremony  is  not  used  a*  such 
in  the  dialects  derived  from  the  Samoan  (a  fact  which  may  be  readily  accounted  for 
from  the  great  equality  which  would  prevail  among  tbo  colonists  and  their  immediate 
descendants),  yet  several  of  the  words  have  been  retained  with  the  same  or  similar 
meanings  in  the  ordinary  language. 


CEREMONIAL  NEOLOGY. 

$ 81.  The  Tahitians,  besides  the  metaphorical  expressions  already 
noticed,  have  another  and  a more  singular  mode  of  displaying  their 
reverence  towards  their  king,  by  a custom  which  they  term  te  pi. 
They  cease  to  employ,  in  the  common  language,  those  words  which 
form  a part  or  the  whole  of  the  sovereign’s  name,  or  that  of  one  of  his 
near  relatives,  aud  invent  new'  terms  to  supply  their  place.  As  all 
names  in  Polynesian  are  significant,  and  as  a chief  usually  has 
several,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  custom  must  produce  a considerable 
change  in  the  language.  This  change,  however,  is  only  temporary, 
as  at  the  death  of  the  king  or  chief  the  new  word  is  dropped,  and  the 
original  term  resumed.  Vancouver  observes  (Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  135) 
that  at  the  accession  of  Otu,  which  took  place  between  the  visit  of 
Cook  and  his  own,  no  less  than  forty  or  fifty  of  the  most  common 
words,  which  occur  in  conversation,  had  been  entirely  changed.  It 
is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  the  missionaries,  in  their  translations, 
have  employed  many  of  the  new  terms,  which  would  otherwise  have 
had  only  a temporary  currency,  and  thus  made  them  permanent 


* Ellis'*  Polynesian  Researches,  vol.  UL  p,  37. 
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Some  further  explanations  with  regard  to  the  extent  aud  character  of  these  alterations 
will  not  be  out  of  place. 

1.  It  is  not  nocossary  that  all  the  simple  words  which  go  to  make  up  a compound 
name  should  be  changed.  The  alteration  of  one  is  esteemed  sufficient.  Thus  in 
Po-marr,  signifying  u the  night  of  coughing,”  only  the  first  word,/»,  has  been  dropped, 
mi  being  used  in  its  place.  So  in  Ai-ma/a  (eye-eater),  the  name  of  the  present  queen, 
the  ai  has  been  altered  to  a mu,  and  the  mala  retained.  In  T^-ani- Tta - vaJui - roa  (the 
chief  with  the  large  mouth)  roa  alone  has  been  changed  to  tnaoro. 

2.  But  this  alteration  affects  not  only  the  words  themselves,  hut  syllables  of  similar 
sound  in  other  words.  Thus  the  name  of  one  of  the  kings  being  TV,  not  only  was  this 
word,  which  means  to  stand,  changed  to  tin,  but  in  the  word  felii,  star,  the  last  syllable, 
though  having  no  connexion,  except  in  sound,  with  the  word  tu , underwent  the  same 
alteration — star  being  now  fetia ; tui , to  strike,  became  tiai;  and  tupapau,  a corpse, 
tiajKipaM.  So  ha,  four,  having  been  changed  to  ma/ia,  the  word  ahd,  split,  has  been 
altered  to  amaJut , and  murihd,  the  name  of  a month,  to  muriaka.  When  the  word  ai 
was  changed  to  am  a,  maraai , the  name  of  a certain  wind  (in  Rarotongun,  marayai) 
became  mara-amu. 

3.  The  mode  of  alteration,  or  the  manner  of  forming  new  terms,  seems  to  bo  arbitrary. 
In  many  cases,  the  substitutes  are  made  by  changing  or  dropping  some  letter  or 
letters  of  the  original  word, — as  hopoi  fyr  kapai,  to  carry  in  the  arms ; me  for  hono,  to 
mend  ; au  for  tau,  fit ; hio  for  tio,  to  look  ; ca  for  ara,  path  ; van  for  varu,  eight ; two 
for  t m,  hot,  6tc.  In  other  coses,  the  word  substituted  is  one  which  had  before  a meaning 
nearly  related  to  that  of  the  term  disused, — as  tin,  straight,  upright,  is  used  instead  of  tu, 
to  stand  ; pac,  part,  division,  instead  of  rima , five;  piti,  together, has  replaced  rua , two, 
&c.  In  some  cases,  the  meaning  or  origin  of  the  new  word  is  unknown,  and  it  may  be 
a mere  invention,— -as  ofai  for  ohatu,  stone;  pape,  for  vai,  water;  poke  lor  mate,  dead, 
dec.  Some  have  been  adopted  from  the  neighboring  Paumotuan,  as  rut,  night,  from 
ruki,  dark  ; fene,  six,  from  hene;  avae,  moon,  from  kainate. 

It  is  evident  that  but  for  the  rule  by  which  the  old  terms  are  revived  on  the  death  of 
the  person  in  whose  name  they  entered,  the  language  might,  in  a few  centuries,  have 
been  completely  changed,  not  indeed  in  its  grammar,  but  in  its  vocabulary.  Of  the 
ten  simple  numerals,  five  are  different  from  what  they  were  in  the  time  of  Cook, — as  : 

ORIGINAL  FORM.  MEim  FORM . 


tahi 

tahi 

one 

rua 

piti 

two 

torn 

tom 

three 

ha 

maha 

four 

rima 

pat 

five 

ono 

fene 

six 

hitu 

hitu 

seven 

rant 

VtlU 

eight 

iva 

iva 

nine 

ahuru 

ahuru 

ten 
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As  in  the  preceding  Grammar  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  deduce, 
from  a comparison  of  the  various  dialects,  the  general  principles  of  the 
primitive  language  to  which  they  owe  their  origin,  it  has  seemed 
proper  to  complete,  as  far  as  possible,  the  view  of  that  language,  by 
bringing  together,  from  the  different  vocabularies,  those  words  which, 
from  the  fact  of  their  existence  in  several  dialects,  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  have  formed  a part  of  the  original  Polynesian  idiom.  It 
is  evident,  from  the  nature  of  things,  that  such  a collection  cannot  be 
complete,  and  that  it  must  bo  liable  to  errors.  Some  words  may  be 
found  in  two  or  three  dialects, — as,  for  example,  in  those  of  Eastern 
Polynesia, — which  never  formed  a part  of  the  primitive  tongue,  but 
have  come  into  use  since  the  separation  of  the  Tahitians  front  the 
original  stock.  On  the  other  hand,  each  dialect  has,  no  doubt,  pre- 
served some  words  of  the  parent  language,  which  have  been  lost  in  all 
the  others,  and  which  we  have,  therefore,  no  means  of  distinguishing 
from  such  as  arc  the  peculiar  property  of  the  dialect  Our  materials, 
moreover,  for  such  a work,  though  probably  more  ample  than  any 
that  have  been  bofore  collected,  are  yet  very  imperfect.  When  com- 
plete dictionaries  of  all  tho  dialects  shall  have  been  formed,  no  doubt 
the  number  of  words  common  to  all,  or  to  the  greater  number,  will  be 
materially  increased.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  Lexicon  con- 
tains the  mass  of  those  vocables  which  constituted  the  primitive  wealth 
of  the  Polynesian  speech.  It  comprises  the  terms  for  all  the  most 
common  objects,  qualities,  and  acts,  and  would  probably  furnish  a 
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sufficient  vocabulary  for  the  pur|>oses  of  ordinary  intercourse  among 
a semi-barbarous  people. 

The  plan  of  the  Lexicon  will  be  readily  understood  on  inspection. 
The  primitive  or  radical  form  of  the  word  (or  that  which  is  considered 
to  be  such)  is  first  given  in  large  type,  and  then  the  variations  in  form 
and  meaning  which  occur  in  the  different  dialects  are  added,  together 
with  the  most  important  derivatives.  Some  difficulty  has  been  found, 
occasionally,  in  the  determination  and  arrangement  of  the  latter,  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  in  all  cases  the  disposition  which  has  been  adopted 
will  be  found  to  be  correct  Some  words  may  have  been  referred  to 
a common  source,  which  are  really  from  different  roots,  and,  in  other 
cases,  the  thread  of  connexion  uniting  apparently  distinct  terms  may 
not  have  been  perceived.  In  many  instances,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
primitive  form  of  the  word  is  not  found  in  our  vocabularies,  but  has 
been  deduced  from  a comparison  of  the  variations.  In  such  cases, 
a note  of  interrogation  is  affixed,  which  must  not  be  understood,  in 
general,  as  implying  a doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  deduced  form, 
but  merely  an  uncertainty  with  respect  to  its  actual  existence.  Thus, 
for  example,  we  have  in  Samoan  sit,  meaning  “ to  lift  up,”  and  in 
Tongan  hiki ; the  former  dialect  has  no  k,  and  the  latter  no  s;  hence 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  original  form  of  the  word  was  siki, 
which  is,  accordingly,  giveu  in  the  vocabulary.  The  dialect  of 
Fakaafo,  and  probably  also  that  of  Niua,  have  all  the  elements,  and  a 
full  vocabulary  of  one  of  them  would  therefore  be  extremely  desirable, 
as  it  would  probably  present  us  with  most  of  the  words  of  the  Polyne- 
sian language  in  their  primitive  completeness.  Thus,  in  Sainoan,  saa, 
and  in  Nukuhivan,  haka,  signify  “to  dance;"  the  ground-form  must 
therefore  be  saka,  which  is  accordingly  found  among  the  words 
obtained  by  us  at  Fakaafo.  The  brief  vocabulary  giveu  by  Schouten 
of  the  language  of  Cocos  Island  ( Niua-tabu ),  the  first  ever  published 
of  any  Oceanic  dialect,  affords  us,  in  the  word  for  “ beads,”  or  rather 
“ necklace”  ( casoa ),  the  original  form  of  the  Samoan  asoa,  and  the 
Tongan  kahoa.  In  some  few  cases,  however,  the  radical  form  is 
really  doubtful,  the  variations  not  being  such  as  to  give  a clue  to  the 
word  from  which  they  are  derived.  Thus  hohonti,  which,  in  the  dia- 
lects of  New  Zealand,  Tahiti,  and  Hawaii,  signifies  “ deep,”  may  be 
a corruption  of  sosonu,  or  of  fofonu,  either  of  which  would,  in  those 
dialects,  assume  that  form. 

In  some  instances,  words  of  the  Vitian,  Rotuman,  and  Tarawan  dia- 
lects (all  of  which  are  partly  of  Polynesian  origin)  have  been  intro- 
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dueed  by  way  of  illustration ; but  it  did  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  the 
work  to  make  any  reference  to  other  languages  of  the  Malay  family. 
Had  this  been  done,  many  terms  which  are  here  given  as  primitives, 
would  have  been  referred  to  still  simpler  roots.  Thus  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  words  malutki,  sick,  malaht , fear,  and  atua,  god,  are 
derived  from  the  Malay  sakit,  takut,  and  luhan.  In  the  Lexicon, 
however,  the  Polynesian  is  regarded  as  a primitive  speech,  and  the 
simplest  form  in  which  any  word  occurs  in  it  is  considered  the 
ground-form.  Thus,  in  our  own  tongue,  the  root  of  the  word  discern- 
ment is  not  properly  the  Latin  cerno,  but  the  English  discern. 

Less  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  particles,  numerals,  and  pro- 
nouns, than  to  words  of  other  classes,  as  the  former  have  been  already 
given  in  the  Comparative  Grammar,  and  their  nature  and  connexion 
more  fully  elucidated  than  would  here  be  possible.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient, therefore,  to  refer,  in  each  case,  to  the  sections  of  the  Grammar, 
in  which  these  explanations  will  be  found. 

The  abbreviations  employed  in  the  Lexicon  are  such  as  will  be 
easily  understood.  Fak.,  Haw.,  Mang.,  Nuk.,  N.  Z.,  Pau.,  Rar.,  Sam., 
Tah.,  Tahu .,  Tar.,  Tong.,  signify,  respectively,  the  dialects  of  Fakaafo, 
Hawaii,  Mangareva,  Nukuhiva,  New  Zealand,  Paumotu,  Rarotonga, 
Samoa,  Tahiti,  Tahuata,  Tarawa,  and  Tonga.  Ubiq.  (for  ubique) 
means  “ throughout  Polynesia,”  or,  in  all  the  dialects,  (of  course,  with 
the  regular  permutation  of  letters,  as  given  in  the  Grammar,  1 9.)  Sam- 
el cat.  (Samoa  et  cetera)  signifies  “the  Samoan  and  the  rest  of  the 
dialects.”  Pron.,  ado.,  prep.,  part.,  stand  for  pronoun,  adverb,  prepo- 
sition, particle.  The  mark  (qu.  ?)  indicates  that  the  origin,  or  mean- 
ing, of  a word  is  doubtful. 
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A 

A,  Tab.  Rar.  Mang.,  a particle  prefixed  to 
nouns  and  pronouns.  (Gram.  § 11.) 

A,  prep.,  of.  (Gram.  § 1 9.) 

A,  N.Z.  Ilaw.,  conj.,  and.  (Gram.  § 69.) 

Af  pron.,  what  ? (Gram.  § 42.) 

A,  N.Z.  Tab.  Haw.,  an  expression  to  de- 
note protracted  time,  continuance  of 
an  action,  dec. 

A,  Sam.  Tong.,  a leoce. 

Kau-d,  Tong.,  ana,  Tah.,  an  enclosure. 

A/a,  Sam.  Tong.,  atca,  N.  Z.,  lard,  Viti, 
a hurricane,  a storm ; ovoeea,  Tab., 
to  be  disturbed  by  a storm,  as  the  sea ; 
atcaatca,  Haw.,  a mist,  spray. 

A/e , Sam.  Tong.,  a thousand.  (Gram. 
§30.) 

Aji,  Sam.  Tong.,  oAs,  N.Z.  Haw.  Nuk., 
ai,  Rar.  Mang.,  auahi,  Tab.,  fire. 

Afiafit  Sam.,  efiafi,  Tong.,  (rfiiohi,  N.  Z.  , 
Tah.  Haw.  Nuk.,  aiai , Rar.  Mang., 
evening,  (perhaps  so  called  from  the 
custom  of  lighting  fires  at  that  time.) 

Afo,  Niua,  Tong.,  aha,  N.Z.  Haw.  Nuk., 
cord,  twine. 

Ai,  pron.,  whot  (Gram.  § 42.) 

Ai  or  ei,  relative  particle.  (Gram.  § 60.) 

At  (?),  ui-ala,  kai-ala,  tai-ala,  Fak.,  no ; 
tkai,  Fak.,  ikai,  tai,  Tong.,  kihai , 
N.  Z.,  not ; a i/a,  anna,  atria,  aipa, 
Tah.,  flic,  oitita,  Nuk.,  no,  not. 

Attu,  Sam.  Rot.,  rnaitu.  Pan.,  a spirit. 

Aka , Tong.  Rar.  Mang.  Nuk.,  ala,  Sam. 
Tah.  Haw.,  i caka,  Viti,  Tar.,  root  of 
a plant. 

Aki,  Tong.,  fki,  Mang.,  prep.,  with,  (inst.), 
by  moans  of. 


! Aki,  Bar.,  still,  fair,  as  the  weather;  a’ta’t, 
Haw.,  fair,  dear. 

Ako,  Tong.  Rar.,  a'o,  Sam.  Tah.  Haw.,  to 
tench,  instruct ; aka,  Nuk.,  to  admit  a 
person  into  a class  or  society. 

Akll  (T),  a’«,  Sam.  Tah.,  needle,  pin; 
aka , Nuk.,  a’«,  Tah.  Haw.,  the  sword- 
fish, gar- fish,  dec. 

Ala,  Sam.  Haw.,  ara,  Tah.  Rar.  Mang., 
on,  Tong.  Nuk.,  awake,  watchful. 

Alai,  Haw., anas,  N.Z.  Mang.,  to  obstruct, 
hinder,  oppose. 

A lain.  Snm.,  to  come,  used  only  in  speak- 
ing  of  a chief;  alaJai , I law,,  to  conse- 
crate, to  render  sacred  by  coming  in 
contact  with  some  sacred  object. 

Ale  (qu. I),  talc , Sara.  Tikop.,  to  cough; 
tare , N.  Z.,  to  groan. 

Male , Haw,,  mare , N.Z.  Tah.,  tnaemae , 
Nuk.,  lo  raise  phlegm,  expectorate, 
cough. 

Jluarc , N.Z.  Tah.,  MdMine,  Rar.,  spittle, 
phlegm ; (qu.  tua-ale,  liquid  of  cough- 
ing?) 

Alelo,  Sam.  Haw.,  rlrto,  Tong.,  arero,  Tah. 
Rar.  Mang.;  eeo,  Nuk.,  longue. 

Ahki , Fak.,  alVi,  Sam.  Haw.,  ariki,  Rar. 
Pau.,  art’s,  Tah.,  eikt,  Tong.,  ariki 
and  akariki,  Mang.,  aiki  ami  hakaiki, 
Nuk.,  a chief,  noble ; ariki,  N.  Z.,  a 
chief  distinguished  from  other  chiefs 
by  a peculiar  sacrednrss  of  character; 
tvw/f  i,  Sam.,  a high  priest. 

Alo,  Sam.  Toug.,  to  paddle,  to  fan;  Haw., 
to  swim,  to  make  the  motion  of  swim- 
ming. 

Alo,  Sam.,  the  inside ; also,  in  speaking  of 
a chief,  the  belly;  Haw.,  the  front, 
face,  breast,  belly ; aro , N.  Z.  Tah. 
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Rar.  Mang.,  ao,  Tong.  Nuk.,  the  front, 
face,  presence. 

A lit,  Sam.  Tong.,  ao  (or  qu.  au  /),  Nuk., 
to  go ; t do , Tong.,  to  hunt ; aru,  N.  Z. 
Tah.  Uur.,  alualu,  Haw.,  to  follow, 
pursue;  also,  aju,  I law.,  to  combine 
for  mutuul  assistance,  to  help. 

Altl,  I law.,  to  relax,  be  loose,  hang  down  ; I 
arvaru , Haw.,  loaruant,  Tab.,  loose, 
slack. 

Aruaru , N.  Z.,  a small  hand-net. 

Ani(ly  Ilaw.,  aotauui,  Sam.,  grieved. 

Amo,  ubiq.,  to  carry  on  the  shoulder; 
hence,  a burden  bo  carried. 

Amu , amuamu,  N.  Z.  IIow.,  to  revile, 
abuse. 

Ana,  ubiq.,  a cave,  den. 

AnO,  Tab.,  desolate;  anoa/tu , Haw.,  soli- 
tary, still,  retired. 

Ano , Rar.,  to  wish,  to  be  willing;  anoi, 
Haw.,  to  desire,  to  covet. 

Annyi  (!),  anoni , Haw.,  anoi.  Tab.,  to  ( 
mix,  mingle. 

AnUy  Rar.  Mang.  Nuk.  Tah.  Haw.,  cold. 

Anti,  Sam.  Tong.,  to  spit;  anuanu,  Nuk., 
spittle. 

Anuaniia , ubiq.,  rainbow. 

A nuf ?,  Sam.,  am  the,  enuhe,  Haw.,  entit, 
.Mang.;  nu/e  (prob.  anufe),  Nuk.,  a 
caterpillar. 

Ajja,  Sam.  Rar.  Mang. ; ha  pa,  N.  Z„ 
haka,  harm,  Nuk.,  hana,  Haw.,  work, 
labor,  to  do,  to  mako  ; apa,  N.  Z.,  to 
begin.  A pa,  Tong.,  habit,  custom, 
knack ; apa,  Sam.  Tong.,  papa,  Viti, 
disposition,  temper  of  the  mind ; fuipa, 
N.  Z.,  state,  condition. 

Apd  (1),  apaapa,  Tong.,  a corpse ; henka, 
henna,  Nuk.,  the  corps©  of  a human 
victim  offered  to  the  gods ; htana, 
Haw.,  the  body  of  a person  slain  in 
bottle  ; apapa,  N.  Z.,  a human  skull. 

A papa,  Sam.,  a spirit. 


Ape , Tong.,  ane,  Sam.,  ae,  Tah.  Haw., 
yonder,  aside  (Gram.  § 58). 

Afft,  Rar.  Mang.,  an  fa  ne.  Haw.,  a gentle 
breeze,  to  blow  softly. 

Mata  pi,  Sam.  Tong.  N.  Z.  Rar.  Mang., 
mataki,  or  tnatani,  Nuk.,  matani , 
IIow,,  matai,  Tah.,  Safi,  Viti,  wind. 

Ao,  ubiq.,  duy light,  ns  distinguished  from 
po,  night ; hence,  the  created  world, 
as  distinguished  fmin  the  ancient  night, 
or  chaos;  also,  a cloud.  [The  original 
meaning  tens  probably  the  sky  or 
visible  firmament,  from  which,  by 
opposite  transitions,  the  two  senses  of 
“ light”  and  •*  cloud”  were  derived.]  - 

Aomati , Nuk.,  the  sun. 

Au'atea,  N.  Z.  Pau.  Haw.,  aintea,  Tah. 
Rar.  Mang.  Nuk.,  noon  (i.  e.  ao-aiea, 
broad  day) ; oatm  and  oaten,  Nuk., 
daylight. 

Axtalce,  N.  Z.,  avake,  Mang.,  the  day 
after  to-morrow  (i.  ©.  ao-ake,  the  day 
beyond). 

Aoa,  Toll.  Rar.  Haw.,  to  bark,  howl. 

Apt,  Sam.,  ahi,  Tong.,  a residence,  lodg- 
ing-place. 

Ahi,  Tong.,  buapipa,  Rar.,  property, 
possessions. 

Apiapi,  Sum.,  narrow,  strait ; al/iabi, 
Tong.,  crowded,  as  a road. 

Ase t Sam.  Viti,  ahe,  Tah.,  puaJte,  Nuk., 
iliahi,  Ilaw.,  sandal-wood. 

Asiosio , Sam.,  puahiuhio,  Tah.  Haw.,  a 
whirlwind. 

Aso,  Sam.,  oho,  Tong.,  a day. 

Tiafto,  N.  Z.,  to  give  light. 

AsO t Sam.,  aha , Tah.  Haw.,  the  small 
rods  or  rafters  on  which  the  thatch  of 
a house  is  fastened. 

Aho,  N.  Z.,  Use  web  of  a woof  of  cloth. 

AsO  (?),  aho,  Tah.  Haw.  Nuk.,  ao,  Rar., 
breath ; hence,  patience,  endurance ; 
ahoaho,  Tah.,  suffering,  distress. 
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Asti,  Sam., aku,  Tong.,  ait-ahi,  Rar.  Ilavr, 
Nuk.,  au-aua/ii,  Tah.,  smoke. 

Ehu,  mahu , Unw.,  malm,  Tah.,  steam, 
vapor  (v.  kosu). 

Asti , 8am.,  to  la<le  water,  to  dip  out,  to 
extract;  ait , Mang.,to  pour  out  water; 
aku,  Nuk.,  to  transplant. 

Ata,  ubiq.,  a shadow,  rejection,  image ; 
Tah.,  a cloud. 

Fti'aata,  Sam.,  fakaala  and  koala , Nuk., 
akaata,  Mang.,  tioala,  Tong.,  a mirror. 

Ata,  N.  Z.,  tufa  o ft  ala,  or  tafata , Sam., 
la/akialn,Tnh.  Haw.,  the  dawn  of  day. 

AUitnai,  Sam.,  a spirit  (i.  c.  a shade) ; 
Ilaw.,  wise,  skilful;  atatcai,  N.  Z., 
kind,  gracious. 

Alald,  Sam,,  a son  (i.  e.  little  image); 
atariki , Mnng.,  eldest  son ; alai.  Tar., 
son. 

Atfi,  Tong.,  (Utuila,  Mang.,  wide,  spacious. 

Atdla,  Haw.,  clear,  plain,  distinct. 

Ate,  ubiq.,  the  liver. 

Ate,  Sam.,  to  make  a speech;  Ilaw.,  to 
tattle,  slander,  lie  (v.  kale), 

A to,  Tong.,  lo  roof,  to  thatch  ; Haw.,  the 
art  of  thatching. 

At U,  Sam.  Viti,  otu,  Tong.,  a collective 
particle  prefixed  to  words  signifying 
country,  island,  town,  A:c.  (Gram.  § j 

M).  ' 

AtU,  ubiq.,  away,  yonder, — particle  sig- 
nifying direction  from  the  speaker, 
and  likewise  in  forming  the  compara- 
tive degree  (Gram.  §§  28,  53). 

Atti,  Sam.  Tong.  Tah.  Haw.  Nuk.,  the  . 
bonito  fish. 

At  till , Sam.  Tah.  Rar.  Haw.  Nuk.,  otua, 
Tong.,  e iua,  Ming.,  a god,  divinity. 

All,  pron.,  I (Gram.  § 39). 

All,  Sam.  Tong.,  to  arrive  at,  raieh. 

All,  Sam.  Rar.  Tah.  Haw.,  the  gall  of 
animals. 

Aue,  int.,  alas ! woe ! also,  to  bewail, 
sympathise,  6cc.  (Gram.  § 69). 


Ava,  ubiq.,  a channel,  cove,  creek,  har- 
bor ; aua,  N.  Z.,  a river. 

E 

E,  prep.,  by  (Gram.  $ 24). 

E,  part.,  sign  of  the  vocative.  (Gram.  § 25.) 

E,  part.,  sign  of  the  present  and  future 
(Gram.  § 52). 

E,  Rar.,  Mang.  Tah.  Nuk.,  conj.,  and 
(Gram.  § 68). 

Eto,  Sam.,  eto  and  e/to,  Tong.,  vdltt,  Haw., 
fetid,  offensive. 

Elo  (T),  koero,  oiroiro,  Rar.,  tru,  Tar., 
pe/ovr/oa , Viti,  yellow ; tcero,  N.  Z., 
red ; mtlo,  Tong.,  brown,  yellow, — 
mciomclo , tawny ; — Sam.,  red  ; mele- 
melt.  Haw.,  yellow. 

Enaena  (qu.  ?),  Sam.,  brown ; Haw.,  rod- 
hot. 

Evaeca,  Sum.  Tong.,  to  walk  about. 

F 

Fd,  Tong.,  hd,  N.Z.  Haw.,  a,  Mang.,  hai, 
Nuk.,  to  breathe  strongly,  a strong  ex- 
piration of  the  breath. 

Fd,  Sam.  Tong,,  ica,  N.  Z.,  a,  Rar.,  ha, 
Haw.  Nuk.,  ha,  mdha,  Tab.,  four. 

Fd  (?),  uw/d,  Tong.,  naka,  noha.  Haw., 
pan,  IUr.,  amaha  (for  aka),  Tuh., 
split,  cleft,  divided  (qu.  parted  in 
four  T). 

Pofa,  Tah.  Nuk.,  to  split,  crack,  break 
to  pieces, — a fissure;  poha,  Haw.,  to 
burst,  to  break  forth.suddcniy. 

rJ\fd,  Sam.,  perpendicular,  steep  (i.  e. 
split  off). 

Motu-aJiana,  Haw., split;  vahana,  Nuk., 
half,  or  port. 

Fae , Tong.,  warn,  N.  Z.,  mother. 

Fa/a,  Sam.  Tong.,  udto,  N.  Z.  Haw., 
vaJui,  Tah.,  to  carry  on  the  back. 
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Fa  fa,  Nuk.,  i cahti,  N,  Z.  Ilaw.,  vaJui, 
Tah.,  vaa,  Rnr.  Mang.,  the  mouth; 
c v/vafut , Tah.,  autctJia,  Haw.,  a 
mouth,  opening  to  a vessel ; kincaha , | 
N.  Z.,  a gate. 

Hamahavaha,  Tah.,  hoouahmmha. 
Haw.,  akavaavaa,  Rar.,  to  despise, 
insult,  contemn  (muke  mouths  at  T). 

Fafa , Tong.,  haha , Haw.,  icahana,  N.Z., 
to  feel  about,  to  move  the  hand  over  a 
thing ; fafa,  Tah.,  to  try,  to  tempt. 

Fa/i,  Nuk.,  to  clothe,  clothing, — n bun- 
dle wrapt  in  cloth  or  leaves;  tcahi,  ! 
Haw.,  t*At,Tnh.,  vai,  Rar.,  to  wrap  up, 
swathe,  envelope, — a wrapper,  sheath. 

FafU,  Sam.,  ft  fir,  Tong.,  icahtr,  N.  Z. 
Haw.,  vahie,  Tah.  Nuk.,  v air,  Rar., 
fuel,  firewood. 

Fa/fne,  Sam.,  fiffine,  Tong.,  wahttie, 
N.  Z.  Pau.  Haw.,  vahine,  Tah.  Nuk., 
vaint,  Rar.,  Mang.,  ainc,  Tar.,  wo- 
man,  female. 

Fafo , Sam.,  wafin,  N.  Z.  Haw.,  vaho,  ' 
Tuh.  Nuk.,  vao,  Rar.  Mang.,  without, 
outside. 

Fai , Sam.  Tong.,  to  do,  to  make;  at, 
Mang.,  to  regulate,  direct,  govern. 

Mafai,  Sam.,  ahei,  N.  Z.,  possible,  feasi* 
ble,  able. 

Faifaitaki,  Tong.,  to  imitate,  mimic,  do 
according  to;  faifai,  Sam.,  faila, 
Nuk.,  to  mock, deride,  abuse;  houhui- 
hai , Haw.,  to  tease,  vex,  provoke; 
haihai,  Haw.,  aini,  Mang.,  to  follow, 
chase,  pursue. 

Faiatja,  Sam.,  playful,  jesting;  Tong., 
competition,  rivalry ; haina , Haw., 
cruel,  hard-hearted. 

Fai,  Tah.  Nuk.,  haiea  (?),  Haw.,  ray- 
fish,  skate. 

F aka,  fa  a,  xcaka,  haka,  ha'a,  hao,  tlse 
causative  prefix.  (Gram.  § 54.) 

Fakl  (T),  fa'i,  Sam.,  to  speak,  tell;  fai, 
Nuk.,  hai,  Tah.  Haw.,  aki , Rar., 
to  tell,  confess. 

75 


Faki  ( 7),  fa'i , Sam.,  to  pull  down,  to  de- 
stroy,—to  extricate ; xvaki,  kotcaki, 
N. Z.,  to  pluck,  break  off,  pull  up; 
hai.  Tab.,  to  break  off;  hai,  uhai , 
Haw.,  to  jerk,  pull  out,  break  off,  or 
in  pieces, — to  deliver  from  bondage; 
fafai,  poftii,  Nuk.,  aki,  Rar.,  to  pluck, 
to  gather,  as  fruit. 

F aki  (?),  fa'i,  Sam.,  fc'i,  Tah.,  the  plan- 
tain. 

Fala,  fan,  him,  dec.,  ubiq.,  the  pandanus 
ndorntissimus. 

; Falala,  Sam.  Tong.,  talele,  Haw.,  to 
lean  upon. 

Farara,  Tah.,  arara,  Rar , to  beat 
upon,  as  the  wind,  to  strike  against. 

Fate,  fare,  fat,  wart,  hale , hare,  art, 
ubiq.,  house. 

Falihi,  Tong.,  «wrii»,  N.  Z.,  arikirild. 
Kur.,  halii.  Haw.,  to  spread  on  the 
ground,  to  spread  a mat,  to  make  a 
floor. 

[ JFhrii,  Tah.,  ariki,  Rar,,  to  receive, 
hold,  contain, — a vessel  for  holding 
liquids,  a bottle. 

Falulu  (?),  haruru,  N.  Z.  Tah.,  aruru, 
Rnr.  Mang.,  halulu , Haw.,  a loud 
noise,  the  roaring  of  the  wind,  tho 
noise  of  surf,  dec. 

Faria,  Sam.  Tong.,  to  shoot ; aufana , 
Sam.,  bow  and  arrows ; fana,  Tah., 
ana,  Rar.,  a bow;  fana,  Nuk.,  to 
bend. 

Fana,  Ilaw.  Nuk.,  a bow, — to  shoot 
with  a bow;  N.  Z.  Haw.  Nuk.,  a 
fillip  with  the  finger. 

Fana  (1),  ftfanafana , Tong.,  hawana- 
tea  no,  Ilaw.,  to  whisper ; Jhnapa, 
Tong.,  a fable,  a fictitious  tale ; tea- 
HrtjKf,  Haw.,  a prophecy,  to  preach ; 
vttnana,  Nuk.,  a religious  ceremony, 
to  sing  hymns. 

Fanfl,  Snm.  Tong.,  vand,  Viti,  dura, 
Tar.,  a mast  of  a vessel,  hana.  Haw., 
the  middle  post  of  a house. 
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Fatia , Nuk.,  warm  in  affection  or  anger, 
ardent ; mafana,  Sam.  Tong.,  ma- 
harm , N.  Z.  Tah.  Haw.,  mehuna , 
Nuk.,  manna,  Rar.  Mang.,  hahana. 
Haw.,  wnrtn,  hot. 

Hana , Pau.,  vuihnna , Tah.,  the  sun. 

Hanahnna,  Tali.,  /wwoAano,  Haw.  Nuk., 
bright,  splendid. 

Fanau , teanau,  hanau , attau,  ubiq.,  to 
bear,  bring  forth, — born. 

Fano,  Fak.  Tah.  Nuk.,  N.  Z.,  to 
go,  proceed,  sail  (as  a ship). 

Fano,  Sam.,  by  stages ; hanuu  (qu. 
hanti?),  Haw.,  stairs,  steps  up  an 
ascent. 

Fatltia , Sam.  Tong.,  wcn<«t,  N.  7,.,ftnua , 
Tuh.  Nuk.,  henua,  Pau„  enua , Rar. 
Mang.,  honua , Haw.,  earth,  land, 
country. 

Faya  (?),  fafapa,  Sam.  Tong.,  teapo*, 
N.  Z„  fuuii,  kaamu , Tah.,  apai,  Rar. 
Mang.,  Hanoi,  ilaw.,  fanai,  hakai , 
Nuk.,  to  feed,  nourish. 

Fa  pa,  Tong.,  ofutna.  Haw.,  fin  no,  Tah., 
a brood,  flock,  family. 

Ofupa,  Sam.,  otmpa,  N.  Z.,  ton  pa,  Rar., 
a/an,  Tah.,  punatta.  Haw.,  nest  of  a 
bird ; hoo-punana.  Haw.,  to  brood 
over;  punana , Nuk.,  to  lie  in  wait, — 
an  ambush. 

Faya  (?),  fa  (qu.  faat),  Tah.,  icana, 
Haw.,  to  ap[iear,  come  in  sight ; mala- 
faya,  Sam.  Tong.,  shore,  beach  (i. 
e.  the  front  or  edge  appearing  to  a 
voyager). 

F ago  (]),  fafapo,  Tong.,  to  whisper,— 
fapoj'apo,  to  blow  foe  nose,  also  a flute 
blown  by  the  nose;  t capo,  N.  Z.,  u 
groan  ; hana.  Haw.,  the  asthma. 

Fao , fnfao,  Sam.,  to  collect  things,  and 
put  them  in  order;  fao,  fnfao , Tong., 
fao , Nuk.,  hao,  hahao , Haw.,  ao, 
Mang.,  to  put  in,  to  fill  up,  to  load. 

F OO,  Fak.,  a spike,  a nail ; Tong.,  a peg ; 


hao,  Tah.,  a nail,  chisel ; hao,  Haw., 
iron,  a horn. 

Fail,  Sam.  Tong.  Nuk.,  hao,  Tah.  Haw., 
dO,  Rar.,  to  take  things  with  violence, 
to  plunder. 

Fast,  and  fafasi , Sam.,  to  open,  to  break 
open  ; va£i,  Viti,  to  cut ; fahi , Tong., 
xcahi,  mneahi,  N.  Z.  Haw.,  vahi, 
vavahi,  Tah.  Nuk.,  vavui,  Rar.,  to 
divide,  rend  apart,  break  open ; fan, 
Sam.,  a fragment,  portion ; fahi, 
Tong.,  a class  or  division  of  men ; 
wahi,  N.  Z.  Haw.,  vahi,  Tah.,  a part, 
portion. 

Fast,  Sam.,  jtrhi,  prpehi,  Nuk.,  prpehi, 
Haw.,  to  strike,  beat,  kill. 

Pehi,  Tah.  Haw.,  pei,  Rnr.,  to  pelt  with 
stones. 

j Fata,  Sxua.,  fatafiita,  Tong.,  Tikopia,  the 
breast,  chest. 

Fata,  Sam.  Tong.  Nuk.  Tah.,  xcala,  N.  Z„ 
at  a,  Rar.  Mang.,  a shelf,  scaffold,  table, 
altar,  &c. ; hula.  Haw.,  a ladder. 

Fait,  Sam.  Tah.  Nuk.,  fed,  Toog.,  t rati, 
N.  Z.,  hah , Haw.,  aii,  Rar.  Mang.,  to 
break  ; Jali,  Tah.,  i cati,  N.  Z.,  ati, 
Rar.,  to  break  and  flee,  oh  an  army  ; 
fati,  Sam.,  ati,  Mang.,  to  break,  as 
waves. 

Wat  in  pa,  N.  Z.,  ati  pa,  Mang.,  hatina , 
Haw.,  a fragment,  piece. 

FatU , Sam.  Tong.  Tah.  Nuk.,  to  fold  or 
roll  up;  fatu , Tah.,  hatu,  Ilaw.,  to 
tie  feathers  on  a plume  or  fly-brush ; 
train,  N.  Z.,  to  weave  by  hand,  to 
work  on  a mat. 

Fatu,  Sam.  Niua,  Fak.,  a stone;  Sam., 
seed,  the  heart ; Tong.,  the  stomach  (1); 
ii' nl  a,  N.  Z.,  hail,  koicatu,  stone ; at  a, 
Mang.,  seed ; hatu.  Haw.,  a hard  lump 
of  any  thing,  the  tonguo  of  a bell  ; 
potuitu,  Haw.,  jtoatu , Rar.  Mang., 
vatu,  Viti,  a stone. 

FatU’liliU,  Sam.  Tong.,  fatntii,  Nuk., 
aluliri , Maug.,  ivatitiri,  N.  Z.,  patiri , 
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Tab.,  kctiliy  Haw.,  thunder  (qu.  thun-  i 
der-bolt,  stone  thrown  t). 

FdtU,  Tnh.,  hatu,  IIaw.,  atu , Rar.,  lord, 
master. 

t QU , Sain.  Tong.  Nuk.,  the  hibiscus  tilia- 
ecus,  a tree  from  whose  bark  the 
natives  make  their  twine;  hence,  to 
tie,  to  bind  ; au,  Mang.,  to  biud ; fan, 
Tong.  Fak.,  frontlet,  wreath  for  the 
head,  cop;  Tah.,  cap,  helmet. 

Van,  Viti,  the  hibiscus, — also,  the  cine- 
ture  worn  by  the  women,  which  is 
made  from  its  bark ; fan , Fak.,  past. 
Haw.,  the  cincture  worn  by  the  women. 

Fail  (l),fauftui,  Tnh.  Nuk.,  unclean,  foul, 
bad ; haumia , Haw.,  unclean,  impure, 
to  defile. 

Fe,  Jea,  hea , &c.,  ubiq.,  which?  where? 
when?  (Gram.  §§  42,  65.) 

Fefe,  Sam.,  tnfti  (qu.  wehe  ?),  N.  Z., 
hohe , Haw.,  afraid,  fearful. 

Ffff,  Sam.,  a disease  producing  swelled 
limbs,  a kind  of  elephantiasis  ; Nuk., 
elephantiasis,— an  ulcer,  boil ; tcette, 
N.  Z.,  hchc,  Ilaw.,  on  ulcer,  a boil. 

Ftke,  Tong.  Nuk.,yrV,  Sam,,  Me,  Haw., 
the  squid. 

FeU(\),  fee,  Nuk.,  to  strangle;  Me,  pa- 
Me,  llaw.,  a noose ; uerncrrr,  N.  Z., 
to  hang,  suspend. 

t Chi,  Sam.  Tong.  Nuk.,  teeth,  N.  Z.,  etu, 
Rar.  Mang.,  Mu,  Mia,  Tah.,  Mu, 
hetika,  Pnu.,  hotu.  Haw.,  a star. 

Fid,  Sam.  Tong.  Fak.,  hia,  Haw.,  to 
wish,  want,  desire;  fiafia,  Sam.,  de- 
sire; Jiejia, Tong.,  pleasure,  joy,  pride; 
hichir.  Haw,,  neat,  good,  lively  ; ieie, 
Rar.,  neat,  elegant.  (Gram.  § 54.) 

F ill,  Sam.  Tong.,  wtri,  N.  Z.,  «W,  Rar., 
to  choose. 

Fiti,  Sam.,  an  enemy,  or  rather  an  oppo- 
nent at  a game,  an  adversary  whom 
one  selects  to  contend  with. 

F ill , Sam.,  ft,  Tong.,  faujii,  Nuk.,  Jiri, 


Tali.,  trtW,  N.  Z.,  hilt,  Ilaw.,  to  plait, 
to  braid.  (See  Vili,) 

OjUi,  Tah.,  ourili.  Haw.,  to  roll  up,  twist. 

I’  ill  tl(l ki  (?),  wirinaki,  N.  Z.,  trinaki, 
Rar.,  hilinai.  Haw.,  to  lean  upon,— 
hence,  to  trust  in. 

F llo,  Sam.  Tong.,  twine,  thread ; fo,  Nuk., 
hilo.  Haw.,  iro , Rar.,  to  twist, — thread, 
twine. 

Fefloi,  Sam.,  iroi,  Rar,,  me  Hi,  j oili. 
Haw.,  to  mix,  mingle. 

(It  is  deserving  of  remark  that  fli,  JUo, 
milo , mino,  and  vili,  although,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  Polynesian 
etymology  they  must  be  considered 
distinct  words,  yet  show,  both  in  sound 
and  meaning,  a degree  of  resemblance 
which  cannot  be  considered  accidental. 
The  same  may  bo  remarked  with  re- 
gard to  other  words,  such  as  ftsi  and 
vase , fele  and  tele,  Jisi  and  fast,  kapu 
and  sap),  kare  and  /uve,  kole  and  soli, 
kosn  and  <isu,  fulu  and  mnlu,  neke, 
peke , seke,  and  take,  peka  and  Uka, 
lento  and  semo,  li  and  ti,  lua  and 
pua,  Arc.  This  resemblance  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  natural  tendency,  in 
all  languages,  to  represent  similar  ideas 
by  similar  sounds.] 

Finagala,  Sam.  'Fong.,  hinaparo,  N.  Z., 
inaparo,  Rar.  Mang.,  hinaaro,  Tah., 
hinanao,  hinakao,  Nuk.,  will,  desire. 
Fio  (’),  t do,  N.  Z.,  vivio,  Mang.,  hiohio, 
Pau.,  to  whistle ; hio , Haw.,  eructa- 
tion,— hiohio , “to  draw  in  the  breath 
as  if  eating  a hot  potato.” 

Fisa  (!),  f/iu,Tong.,rtl'a,\’il\,  fa,  hia,  ia, 
Sam.  ct  cxet.,  how  many?  how  much? 

Fist,  Sam.,  ihi.  Haw.  Nuk.,  to  peel. 

Fist  (T),  fihi,  fihifhi,  Tong.,  to  entangle, 
entwine  ; tri  (contracted  from  i cihi. 
Gram.  § 4),  u>itcf,  N.  Z.,  rushes;  also, 
to  be  entangled  in  rushes ; fifi,  Tah., 
ft,  Rar.  Mang.,  entangling,  ensnaring ; 
hihi,  Haw.,  the  running,  branching, 
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and  entwining  of  vines, — hui,  hihia , 
entangled  ; fifi,  Nuk.,  a net  of  cocoa* 
nut  fibres, 

Titfifi,  Tah.,  tatcitri,  N.  Z.,  taii,  RarM 
UiJitJii,  Haw.,  to  ensnare. 

Fitaflla,  Sam.,  it  nit  a,  Haw.,  rtneta,  Tab.,  I 
strong,  hardy,  valiant; — itoilo,  Tab-,  I 
ardent,  hold,  eager,  strong. 

F iti,  Nuk.  Fak.,  tdli,  N.  Z.,  iti,  Rar.  I 
Mang.,  hiti,  Tah.  Haw.,  to  rise,  as  the  1 
sun,  to  appear,  come. 

Filipa  (?),  itipa,  Rar.,  hit  in,  Tab., 
hitina,  Haw.,  the  rising  of  the  sun,— 
hence,  the  east. 

Ftii,  Sam.  Tong.,  the  Viti  or  Feejoe 
Islnnds,  i.  e.  the  Eastern  Land.  (V.  p. 
176.) 

Ih'ajiti,  Sam.,  to  deceive,  deny  (act  the 
Fcejcc)  ; fdkafiti , Tong.,  to  apologize. 

Ftii,  Sam.  Tong.,  to  fillip,  snap  with  the 
fingers. 

Maftifili,  Sam.,  restless;  nuihilihiti , 
Haw.,  to  spatter,  Hap;  mnhiti,  Haw., 
to  vibrate,  hop,  jump;  tnatriti , N.  Z., 
to  hop,  jump;  koiti,  Rar.;  oliiti , Tab., 
to  pull  up,  or  out. 

Fitu , seven  (Gram.  § 30). 

Fill,  Fak.  Tong.  Tah.,  satiate,  tired  with, 
sick  of;  Jin,  Sam.,  vexed. 

Fo  (T),  foaki,  Tong,,  Jon'i,  Sam.,  hoard. 
Haw.,  horoa , Tah.,  oropa,  Rar.,  ore , 
Mang.,  to  give, 

IIo,  N.  Z.  Tnh.  Haw.,  to  bring,  convey, 
give,— hornai,  bring  here,  or  give  me  ; 
hoatu , N.  Z.,  oatu,  Rar.,  give  him. 

FS,  fofi,  Sam.,  to  doctor,  to  cure ; hohnu- 
ropo,  N.  Z.,  to  make  peace  (see  logo). 

I‘  0(1,  Sam.  Tong.,  to  burst,  split  open, 
be  broken ; oa.  Haw.,  to  buret  forth, 
as  a swollen  stream ; to  split,  as  a 
board  or  log. 

/*  oe , Tong.,  a ball,  a lump,— one,  whole ; 
hoc , Tab.,  single,  only,  one, — lehoe,  a, 
an,  one  (indef.  art..  Gram.  $ 12) ; poe, 
N.  Z.,  a ball ; poe.  Haw.  Nuk.,  a com- 


pany, collection,  cluster,  sign  of  plural 
(Gram.  § 14);  puepoe,  Haw.,  round, 
globular ; Rar.,  mass,  substance,  size. 

Poe,  Tnh.  Rar.  Mang.,  a pearl. 

Foki,  Fak.  Tong.,  fo'i,  Snm.,  hnki,  N.  Z. 
Pau^Ao’^Tah.  Haw.,  oki,  Rar.  Mang., 
to  return,— (adv.),  again,  also,  indeed. 

Fofa,  fofola,  Sam.  Tong.,  hora,  hohora, 
N.  Z.  Tah.,  hofa,  hohtJa , Haw.,  hnhoa , 
Nuk.,  to  spread  out,  unlold. 

FokiU , Snm.  Tong.,  volau,  Viti,  jxirau. 
Tar.,  to  voyage, — a vessel  of  any 
kind,  a fleet ; farau,  Tah.,  halau. 
Haw.,  a canoe-house,  a shed  under 
which  canoes  are  kept. 

Folfl,  Sam.  Tong.,  horo,  N.  Z.,  horomi , 
Tah.,  oro,  oropu,  Mang.,  to  swallow. 

FotlO , Sam.  Tong.,  a council,  public  as- 
sembly. 

Fono,  Sam.,  hono,  N.  Z.  Haw.,  ono,  Rar., 
to  mend,  ns  a garment  or  net  \ Jono, 
Tong.,  to  inlay  carved  work. 

Fonil,  Sam.  Tong.,  ho  tin,  Tah.  Haw. 
Nuk.,  onu,  Mang.,  a tortoise. 

/ 0"Q(l,  or  fupa,  Sain.,  top,  suriace,  top- 
knot  of  hair,  flower  of  a plant ; fupa, 
Tong.,  surface,  top,  summit ; fnfopa , 
Sam.  Tong.,  head,  face,  features,  used 
only  in  speaking  of  a chief;  hohoa, 
Tah.,  image,  likeness. 

7'  0S€  Tong.,  vote,  Viti,  hose,  Rot., 

foe , hoe,  oe,  Snm.,  et  ca*t.,  a paddle, — 
to  puddle,  row. 

j Fose  (1),  foke,  Tong.,  vote,  Viti,  hare, 
Tah.,  hole,  Haw.,  to  peel,  strip. 

Fota,  Tong.,  hota.  Haw.,  to  press. 

7'  Otu  (?),  Jidu-rjuinava,  Tong.,  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart ; hotu  te  tnanava , 
Nuk.,  to  draw  the  breath  ; hotu , Haw., 
asthma  (sec  mu  nova  and  faiu ,) 

Fou,  hou,  ou , ubiq.,  new,  recent, — again, 
anew. 

Fu , Tong.,  hu , N.  Z.,  to  pull  up. 

Fitli,  Sam,  Tong.,  kuti,  N.  Z.  Tah. 
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Ilaw.  Nuk.,  uti,  Rar.  Mang.,  to  pull, 
draw  up,  pluck. 

Fu  (?),  fufu,  Tong.,  vunij  Vit.,  /tuna, 
N.  Z.,  Tab.  Haw.,  una,  Rar.  Mang., 
hide,  conceal  (see  mi). 

f U,  Tong.,  great,  whole,  entirely, — -fua, 
all,  every,  universally,  wholly, — hua. 
Tail.,  ua,  Rar.,  earnestly,  strongly, 
entirely;  fua,  Sain.,  merely,  only, 
without  cause,  without  success ; pu, 
Rar.,  earnestly,  strongly, — authority, 
source  of  power,  master ; pu,  N.  Z. 
Nuk.,  strongly,  absolutely,  especially, 
merely,  only;  Tah.,  whole,  alto- 
gether ; Haw.,  together. 

Fua,  Sam.  Tong.,  hua,  N.  Z.  Haw.,  ua, 
Rar.,  kuero,  Tah.,  vua,  Vili,  tea  (or 
wa),  Tar.,  fruit. 

Hua , N.  Z.  Haw.,  to  sprout,  grow,  bear 
fruit ; fua , Sam.  Tong.,  uai,  Mang., 
to  begin. 

Fua,  Tong.,  the  shape ; kunh.ua , N.  Z., 
likeness,  similitude,— <thua,  looks,  ap- 
pearance,— waka-ahua,  to  pretend, 
feign ; awhua,  Haw.,  to  be  a hypo- 
crite. 

Fua,  Sam.,  hua.  Haw.,  envious,  jealous. 

File  (1),  fuefue,  Sam.,  a species  of  wild 
vine;  hue,  N.  Z.  Nuk.  Haw., pohue, 
Tah.,  the  gourd,  convolvulus  Rrnzili- 
ensis. 

F like  (?),  Ju*e,  Sam,,  huke,  N.  Z„  to  take 
food  out  of  an  oven  ; hue.  Haw.,  to 
unload  a ship. 

Fuhl , fufula , Sam.  Tong.,  hit  hua,  Nuk., 
to  swell,  swollen. 

FuJi,  hurt , huli,  uri , hui,  ubiq„  to  turn 
or  roll  over,— upset. 

F ulu  (?),  fufulu , Sam.  Tong.,  vuluvulu, 
Viti,  pulu.  Haw.,  to  wash  ; pupu  (qu. 
pupuu  /),  Nuk.,  to  rinse. 

Fuhl  (?),  fulufulu,  huruhuru,  huluhulu , 
uruuru,  huuhuu,  ubiq.,  tlie  -short  hair 
of  the  body,  fur,  feathers. 

76 


Fuhl , ten  (Gram.  § 30). 

Fusi,  fusifusi,  Sam.,  to  bind,  to  tie,  as  a 
bundle  or  sheaf ; hui,  N.  Z.T  to  gather, 
— huihui , N.  Z.,  hui.  Haw.,  to  unite, 
assemble  ; huitahi.  Haw.,  girded, 
belted, 

Fuifui , Tong.,  a flock  of  birds ; huihui , 
Ilaw.,  a bunch,  applied  to  vegetables  ; 
hui,  Tah,,  ui,  Rar.,  a company,  class, 
sign  of  plural  (Gram.  § 14);  lahui. 
Haw.,  rahui,  N.  Z.,  a company,  a 
collection  of  people ; ktthui , N.  Z.,  a 
flock,  a herd ; Nuk.,  a bunch  of  fruit. 
Fusu , Sa m.,fuhu,  Haw.,  boxing;  a pugi- 
listic contest;  huhu,  Ilaw.,  angry. 

F llta , Tong.,  to  boast,  vaunt, — fema/uUi, 
to  strive  together,  contend;  mafula, 
Sam.,  ntahula,  Tah.,  to  rise  up ; ma- 
hula,  Haw.,  to  flee  away. 

Ftlti,  Tong.  Fak.  Tikopia,  vundi,  Vili, 
banana. 

Fuijo  (?),  vuffo,  Viti,  a child-in-law, — m- 
vuptmi,  the  relation  of  child  and  parent- 
in-law. 

Tfuprmi,  N.  Z.,  Nuk.,  opoat,  Rar.,  hooai , 
Tah.,  huruxti,  Haw.,  a parent-in-law. 

Jlunaoija , N.  Z.,  unopa,  Rar.,  hunoa , 
Tah.,  huttona,  Haw.,  Nuk.,  a child- 
in-law. 

H 

By  referring  to  the  Grammar  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  letter  h is  not  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal elements  of  the  Polynesian  speech, 
but  is  a variation  either  of  s or  f.  A few 
words,  however,  must  be  given  under  this 
initial,  until  further  investigations  shall  de- 
termine to  which  of  these  radical  letters 
(j  or  f)  they  properly  belong. 

Hererei,  Pau.,  mi,  Mang.,  eni,  Nuk., 
cocoa -nut. 

Hohmu,  N.  Z.  Tah.  Haw.  Nuk  .,  oortu, 
Rar.  Mang.,  deep. 
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Hoko,  N.  Z.  Nuk.,  hoo,  Tab.,  oko,  Rnr. 
Along.,  to  buy  and  sell,  to  trade. 

Holua , Haw.,  to  glide  down  hill  on  a 
sledge:  home.  Tab.,  to  swim  in  the 
surf,  to  float. 

Hope , N.  Z.  Tab.  Haw.  Nuk.,  ope,  Rar. 
Mang.,  end,  extremity,  hinder  part. 

Hot/po,  Nuk.,  oitpo.  Along.,  the  heart ; | 
hf»t])o , Haw.,  t lie  thorax,  the  region 
of  the  heart,— ‘palpitation  of  the  heart. 

Huhu,  N.  Z.,  ttu,  Ror.,  a moth ; huhu, 
Nuk.,  an  insect  of  the  bee  kind. 

Hukahuka,  N.  Z.,  to  last,  endure;  uka, 
Mang.,  firm. 

Hume,  Pou.,  a girdle ; mato,  Haw.,  to 
bind  round  the  loins  as  a girdle. 

Humtt,  Nuk.,  to  bind  tight ; Haw.,  to  sew 
cloth,  to  fasten  together. 

IfupO,  Hnw.,  hujtehuju',  Tah.,  savage, 
barbarous,  ignorant. 

Hutu,  a species  of  tree, — at  Tah.  and 
Nuk.,  the  Barringtonia  specimen ; at 
N.  Z.,  tho  Phyllorladus  trichoma- 
noides. 

I 

/,  a particle  prefixed  to  the  accusative  cose 
(Gram.  § 22). 

/,  part,  sign  of  past  time  (Gram.  § AS). 

/,  prep,  in,  by  (Gram.  § 23). 

la,  pron.,  he,  she,  it,  die.  (Gram.  § 39). 

ifi,  Sam.,  Tong.,  to  blow  with  the  mouth. 

IJi,  Sam.  Tong,  ihi,  Nuk.,  a species  of 
chesnut  (see  lata). 

Ika,  i'a , ubiq.,  fish. 

Ike,  Nuk.,  Alang.,  tV,  Sam.  Haw.,  ikeike. 
Tar.,  mallet  used  in  beating  out  bark- 
cloth  ; ike,  N.  Z.,  to  bruise  bark. 

Ila,  Tong.,  iVa,  N.  Z.,  ia,  Nuk.,  i laa, 
Haw.,  a mole,  mark  on  the  skin. 

m,  Sara.,  iri,  Viti,  **,  Tong.,  a fan  (see  I 
tahi). 


Ilo,  Sam.  Tah.,  to  know,  perceive,  sec. 

FUkntio,  Tong.,  fa'aiio , Sam.,  to  show, 
announce,  betoken;  hooUoilo , Haw., 
to  predict  evil. 

Fakaihnga , Tong.,  fu'ailotiga,  Sam., 
akairo , Rar.,  ukaironga,  Mag.,  hoai- 
Iona,  hailona,  Haw.,  a sign,  token, 
mark,  trace;  t cakairo,  N.  Z.,  to  carve 
(i.  c.  to  mark). 

flo,  Haw.,  iro , Tub.,  to,  Nuk.,  a maggot. 

Ina,  if,  thul ; sign  of  conditional  and  sub- 
junctive moods  (Gram.  § 53). 

Inu,  ubiq.,  to  drink. 

hjoa,  Sam.  N.  Z.  Rar.,  hijfoa,  Tong., 
ikon,  inoa , Nuk.,  inoa.  Haw.,  tou, 
Tah.,  name. 

Io , Sam.  Tong.  Fuk.,  yes  ; Haw.,  true,  real. 

IpU,  Sain.  Nuk.  Tong.,  a cup ; Tah. 
Mang.  Haw.,  a calabash,  a cup. 

Isu,  ihu , iu,  ubiq.,  tho  nose. 

ltd,  Sam.  Tong.,  rnaita,  makita , Rar., 
anger,  angry. 

iff,  ititi,  Sam.,  iti,  tl,  Tong.,  iti,  Tah. 
Haw.  Nuk.,  ffiti,  Rar.,  small ; itiiti, 
Mang.,  child,  infant. 

Teili,  Haw.  Mang.,  a child;  toiti,  Nuk., 
a boy. 

Kuiti,  N.  Z.,  oiii,  Rar.,  haili , Haw., 
narrow. 

K 

Ka,  ’ a , verbal  particle.  (Gram.  50, 58.) 

Kaja,  ’ afa , kaha , 'aha,  kaa , ubiq,,  (ex- 
cept N.  Z.,)  sinnet,  or  cord  braided 
from  the  husk  of  the  coooo-nut ; ’ aha. 
Haw.,  a prayer  supposed  to  be  strong 
in  holding  the  kingdom  together,  as 
sinnet  is  strong  in  binding;  kaha , 
Nuk.,  a charm  or  spell,  N.  Z.,  strength, 
power, — strong. 

Kajlka  (7),  kahika,  Nuk.,  ahia,  Tah., 
ohia.  Haw.,  native  apple, — (eugenia 
Malaccensis.) 
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Kafu,  Niua,  kofu,  Tong.,  'ofu,  Sam., 
kahu,  N.  Z.  Paii.  Nuk.,  kau,  Uar. 
Mang.,  'tihu,  Tah.  Haw.,  clothing, — 
lo  clothe  ; kafu,  Tong.,  bed-covering. 

KaJa,  Uikahi  (qu.  ?),  N.  Z.,  takahi, 
Nuk.,  takai , Rar.  Mang.,  tan  hi,  Tah., 
teehi , haht,  hehi,  Haw.,  to  tread,  tram- 
ple, stamp  with  the  foot. 

Kai,  *ai,  ubiq.,  to  cat. 

Fia-kai , Tong.,  Jia-ai,  Sam.,  hia-kai, 
N.  Z.,  desire  to  cat,  hunger,’  hia-ai, 
Tah.,  thirst. 

Kaiga,  N.Z.  Mang.,  'aim,  Sam.,  aina, 

I law.,  kaina,  kaika , Nuk.,  kuinagt i, 
Tong.,  food,  a meal. 

Kai  pa,  Sam.,  aipa,  Tong.,  family,  kin- 
dred (i.  c.  those  who  eat  together); 
hence,  kaiga,  N.  Z.,  a home,  resi- 
dence, town;  kaiga,  Mang.,  kaika, 
kaina,  Nuk  .,aina,  Haw.,  land,country. 

Kai,  N.  Z.  Viti,  a native,  inhabitant,  per- 
son in  general ; kakai , Tong,  people ; 
Vat,  Sam.,  town,  village. 

Kills  a (T),  kaihd,  Tong.,  keid,  Uar.  Pau., 
rid,  Tah.,  tahae,  N.  Z.,  to  steal. 

Kokd  (?),  aa,  Tah.  Haw.,  to  insult,  defy ; 
makaka,  Nuk.,  affronting,  vexatious, 
annoying. 

Kaki,  N.  Z.  Rar.  Mang.  Nuk.,  Vt,  Tah. 
Haw.,  the  neck, — properly  the  nape  of 
the  neck. 

KaJa  (?),  kakala , Tong.,  kakaru,  N.  Z. 
Mang.,  kakaa , Nuk.,  ala,  aula,  Haw., 
fragraut. 

Kala  (?),  Icari,  Thu.,  ara,  Tah.,  ala.  Haw., 
a pebble,  a smooth,  round  stone;  ked, 
Nuk.,  a stone,  or  stone  pestle. 

Kalaea  (>),  kaata,  Nuk.,  araea , Tah., 
alara.  Haw.,  red  ochre. 

Kcdafau,  Niua,  alafau , Sam.,  fan,  Rot.,  ' 
the  chock. 

Kaluga,  Toug.,  to  cry  out,  to  shout; 
'alaga,  Sam.,  karaga,  N.  Z.,  to  call, 
to  summon ; karaga,  Rar.,  to  call,  to 
name. 


Kale  (?),  kart,  Rar.  Mang.,  are.  Tail.,  alt. 
Haw.,  wave,  billow,  undulation  of  wa- 
ter ; karc,  N.  Z.,  kaekae , Nuk.,  reflec- 
tion of  light  from  running  water, 
glancing,  flashing. 

Kali  (?),  ta'ali,  Sam.,  the  spathe  or  sprout 
of  the  cocoa-nut ; fuikari,  Pau.,  ha'ari , 
Tali.,  aktiri , Rar.,  the  cocoa-nut ; ha- 
kari,  N.  Z.,  a feast, — also,  birds’-eggs, 
roes  of  fish,  seed,  6zc. 

Ka/t,  Tong.  Viti,  alt,  Sam.,  a wooden  pil- 
low. 

Kaltot  ( T),  karioi,  Pau.,  to  Bing  and  dance ; 
aruri.  Tab.,  a class  or  society  of  per- 
sons who  {Missed  their  time  in  festivities 
and  the  practice  of  debauchery,  under 
the  sanction  of  religion ; kaioi,  Nuk., 
a peculiar  class  of  people,  under  cer- 
tain restrictions  from  the  tabu;  karioi. 
Mang.,  immodest. 

Kalo,  Tong.,  to  turn  aside  or  parry  a 
weapon ; hilokalo,  to  shake,  as  the 
head ; alo , Tah.  Haw.,  to  dodge,  to 
elude  the  stroke  of  a weapon,  to  move 
out  of  the  way ; aloalo , Haw.,  to  turn 
this  way  and  that,  as  in  fear. 

Kama,  Tong.,  kakamo,  N.  Z.,  a mo,  Haw., 
to  wink. 

Kakamo,  Tikop.,  a flash  of  lightning. 

Kamo,  Mang.  Nuk.,  to  steal. 

Kanae,  Tong.  N.  2.,  anue , Sam.  Haw., 
a species  of  mullet. 

Kanapa,  N.  2.  Rar.,  anapa , Tah.  Haw., 
kaapaapa , Nuk.,  to  flash,  to  shine 
forth. 

Kano , Tong.,  'ano,  Sam.,  the  inmost  sub- 
stance of  a thing,  the  kernel,  flesh ; 
'ano,  Haw.,  meaning,  signification, 
moral  quality,  character,  likeness; 
kakano,  N.  Z.  Nuk.,  kanakano,  Mang., 
anoann,  Haw.,  seed,  kernels, 

Kano  o he  mata,  Tong.,  ball  of  the  eye ; 
kanohi , N.  Z.,  the  eye ; onohi.  Haw., 
ball  of  the  eye. 

Kaga , N.  Z.,  to  swear,  to  curse ; anaana. 
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How.,  sorcery,  a prayer  to  procure 
the  death  of  a person. 

KaO,  Rar.,  ao,  Haw.,  to  aprnut,  to  put 
forth  leaves. 

Kaoa,  Rar.,  ova,  Tah.,  to  crow  as  a cock  ' 
(see  aoa). 

Kaokao,  N.  Z.  Rar.  Pou.  Nuk.,  00(10, 
Haw.,  the  side  of  the  body;  aoao, 
Sam.,  the  arm-pit. 

Kapa  (?),  kapakajm,  Tong.,  to  flap  lino 
wings ; apaapa,  Sam.,  fins ; Haw., 
changeable,  unsettled. 

Kajxikau,  Tong.,  'apa'au,  Sam.,  pakau, 
N.  Z.,  peau,  Rar.,  peheu,  cheu,  Haw., 
keheu,  Nuk.,  wings  (sec  parirau). 

Pakau,  Nuk., pakaukau,  N.  Z.,  a child’s 
kite. 

Rape,  Rar.  Mang.,  to  paddle,  row ; api, 
Haw.,  to  flap,  shake, — gills  of  a fish. 

Kape,  or  kabe,  Tong.,  to  curse,  revile ; 
«/#*,  Tah.,  to  ussail,  insult ; kape , 
N.  Z.,  to  sin,  to  transgress  a law. 

Kape,  Nuk.,  Rar.,  kale,  Tong.,  «/*,  Sam. 
Tuh.  Haw.,  arum  costutum. 

Kapil , Mang.,  to  enclose,  contain, — a cup, 
vase  ; kapu , Rar.,  apu , Haw.,  a cup ; 
kupukapu,  Nuk.,  to  take  up  water 
with  a cup. 

Apu-tima,  Sam., apu-rima,  Haw.,  kapu 
na  ripa,  N.  Z.,  the  palm  or  hollow  of 
the  hand. 

Kasa  (!),  'a  'am,  Sam.,  kakaha,  Tong.,  ' 
kd , kakd,  N.  Z.,  kd,  Mang.  Nuk.,  a, 
aa.  Haw.,  hot,  burning,  fiery. 

KasO  (T),  kttho,  Tong.,  kttkaho,  N.  Z., 
kakao,  Mang.,  acho,  Tah.,  ahuatca, 
Haw.,  n reed  or  rush. 

Kasoa,  Niua,  asm-,  Sam.,  kahoa , Tong., 

a necklace,  beads,  Aic. 

Kata,  'alt,  ubiq.,  to  luugh. 

Katt,  Rar.  Vhi,  ati , Haw.,  to  bite ; at*,  ! 
Sam.  Tah.,  to  bite  through,  to  go 
entirely  through  ; hui,  N.  Z.,  suffi- 
ciently, enough. 


KatO , Tong.  Viti,  ato,  Sam.,  bag,  basket. 

Katoa,  Fak.  N.  Z.,  Rar.,  Pau.,  aloa, 
Tah.,  kotoa,  Tong.,  all,  the  whole ; 
otoa,  Haw.,  a whole, — distinct,  sepa- 
rate. 

Katoa , Tong.,  ataatoa , Haw.,  to  as- 
semble. 

Kail , Fak.  Tong.,  'au,  Sam.  Rar.,  a col- 
lective particle,  a plural  sign  (Gram. 

k M). 

Teiuot,  Tong.  N.  Z.,  tehau,  lakau,  Nuk., 
htkau , Rar.  Mang.,  la'au,  Tah.,  a 
score;  ta'au , Haw.,  two  score  (Gram. 
§S1). 

Kail,  Tong.,  kakau , Nuk. ; au,  Sam. 
Haw.,  stem  of  a plant. 

'Au,  Sam.  Haw.,  kakau,  N.  Z.,  handle, 
helve  (of  an  axe,  chisel,  he.) 

Kau-nntu,  Tong.,  kau-u/e,  N.  Z.,  kau- 
ima , Nuk.,  au-limu,  Haw.,  the  stick 
which  is  rubbed  on  a piece  of  wood  to 
produce  fire. 

Kau-nate,  Nuk.,  au-nate,  Haw.,  kau- 
wrti,  N.  Z.,  tbo  piece  of  wood  on 
which  the  friction  is  made. 

Kau,  ’ au , ubiq.,  to  swim,  pass  through 
water,  wade.  • 

Kauknu,  Tong.,  uuau.  Haw.,  to  bathe, 
wash. 

Kau , Fak.,  'au,  Sam.,  to  give,  bring  to. 

'Au,  Sam.,  to  send,  direct,  command; 
fenu,  Sam.,  fekau,  Tong.,  to  send  a 
message,  to  order. 

Kaua,  kauaka,  N.  Z.,  ana,  Sam.  Nuk., 
outi,  "I'ong.,  auaa , Tah.,  our  aka,  Rar., 
desist ! forbear ! do  not ! (Gram.  § 53); 
ana.  Haw.,  to  forbid,  refuse. 

Kauae,  Mang.,  kauvae,  Rar.,  auvae. 
Sain.,  kauae,  Tong.  N.  Z.,  autme , 
Haw.,  kouvae,  Nuk.,  the  lower  jaw, 
the  chin,  the  lower  part  of  the  chock. 

Kauvae,  Rar.,  to  reprove,  rebuke  (qu.  to 
jaw?) 

Kava , Tong.  Rar.  Nuk.,  'ava,  Sam.  Tah. 
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Ilaw.,  the  piper  inethysticum ; also 
tl»e  beverage  made  from  its  root. 

Kara,  N.  Z.,  the  piper  excel  sum. 

Kaun,  N.  Z.,  kam,  Rar.  Mang.  Nuk., 
Warn,  Sam.,  atcatiua , Haw.,  sour, 
bitter,  pungent. 

Kokova,  Tong.,  Ltd  atm,  N.  Z.,  sweat. 

hat'd , Tong.,  ava,  Sam.,  beard. 

Kavake  (?),  kauake,  Pau.,  avae,  Tah., 
the  moon. 

Kave,  Tung.  Nuk.,  ktnee,  N.  Z.,  ave, 
Sam.,  awe,  Haw.,  to  carry,  take. 

Karekave,  Tong.,  to  swing ; kave,  Mang., 
ta'ave,  Tah.,  to.' awe,  Haw.,  to  sus- 
pend, hang  up. 

Ac,  Tong.,  V,  Sam.,  thou, — used  only  as 
a nominative  to  a verb  in  certain  coses 
(Gram.  $ 39). 

Ke,  Tong.,  to  quarrel,  dispute,  wrangle ; 
or,  Sam.,  ie , Tah.  Ilaw.  Nuk.,  to 
insult,  provoke,  pick  a quarrel. 

Kea,  Nuk.,  <w,  Haw.,  tortoise-shell. 

Refu,  Tong.,  flaxen;  kehu , Nuk.,  brown 
(applied  to  hair);  eku,  Haw.,  red  or 
sandy-haired. 

Act,  N.Z.,  Sam.  Rar.,  prep.,  at,  with,  in. 

Kele  (?),  kelekele,  Tong.,  elecle,  Sam., 
earth,  soil,  dirt ; kclca,  Tong.,  eUa, 
Sam.,  dirty,  stained  with  earth. 

Kerekere,  Rar.,  ereere,  Tah.,  elede,  Haw., 
keekec , Nuk.,  black,  brown,  dark- 
cobred. 

Keh,  'eii,  keri,  'eri,  kri,  ubiq.,  to  dig. 

Kemi,  Mang.,  to  depart,  disappear ; emi, 
Haw.,  to  retire,  subside,  ebb. 

Kese  (!),  -or,  Sam.,  kthr,  Tong.,  U,  N.  Z, 
Rar.  Mang.  Nuk.,  i,  Tah.  Haw.,  dif- 
ferent, other,— strange,  foreign. 

Reta  (I),  kctakeia,  Rar.,  eta  or  etneta. 
Haw.,  foul,  gross,  filthy. 

Kete , Rar.  Mang.,  'fte,  Sam.  Haw.,  a 
basket. 

Kete , Tong.  Viti,  the  stomach,  the  belly. 

77 


Ketii , Nuk.,  to  jump,  to  jerk,  to  excavate 
with  a sudden  motion;  kctu,  Tong., 
lame,  to  hobble ; ctu,  Haw'.,  to  root,  as 
a pig ; ketu,  N.Z.,  to  displace  a corpse; 
ketu,  Mung.,  to  seek,  search  for. 

Reu,  Nuk.,  Rar.,  keukeu,  Mang.,  rttett, 
Ilaw.,  to  move,  agitate,  excite. 

Eh,  Sam.,  to  remove,  as  a mole  from 
the  eye. 

Kat , Nuk.,  eu , Haw.,  mischievous. 

At,  ’t,  ubiq.,  to,  towards  (Gram.  § 21). 
A7,  N.  Z.  Rar.,  I,  Tah.,  full. 

At,  Mang.,  *,  Haw.,  to  speak;  ki,  N.  Z. 
Rar.,  to  answ-er. 

Ki,  Tong.,  to  whistle,  chirp,  squeak, — 
as  birds,  rats,  &c. 

Kta,  *ia,  ke,  conj.,  if,  that, — sign  of  con- 
ditional and  subjunctive  moods  (Gram. 
§53). 

AlC,  Tong.  Viti,  'ie,  Sam.,  mat;  kie, 
Mang.,  ie.  Tar.,  sail  of  a canoe  (com- 
monly made  of  mats). 

Riko,  N.  Z.  Mang.  Nuk.,  in.  Haw.,  flesh, 
meat. 

Kilt,  Fak.  Tong.,  kiri,  N.  Z.  Rar.,  tr», 
Tah.,  Hi,  Haw.,  kii,  Nuk.,  akin,  hark, 
rind, — also,  a file  or  rasp  (originally 
made  of  shark’s  skin). 

Kilikili  (?),  i/ii/i,  Sam.  Haw.,  kirikiri, 
N.  Z.  Tar.,  gravel,  pebbles. 

Rilu,  Tong.,  'Uu,  Sam.,  a hundred  thou- 
sand ; kiu,  Mang.,  twenty  thousand ; 
Fak.,  a large,  but  indefinite  number; 
iu,  Tah.,  a million  (Gram.  § 30). 

Kitnt , Rar.,  imi , Tah.  Haw.  Nuk.,  kumi, 
Tong.,  to  seek,  search. 

Kimoa,  Tong.  Tar.,  imoa,  Sam.,  rat, 

mouse. 

Kinaki,  N.  Z.,  inaki,  Mang.,  inai,  Nuk., 
victuals  added  at  a meal,  as  a relish 
to  the  principal  dish. 

Kitli , N.  Z.  Viti,  kiniki,  Tar.,  initi, 
Haw.,  to  pinch. 

Kino , N.  Z.  Rar.  Mang.  Nuk.,  tno,  Tah. 
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Haw.,  kiro,  Pau.,  bad ; inaino,  Sam., 
abominable,  hateful. 

Inaino , Sam.  Tab.,  tnaina , Haw.,  to 
detest,  hate. 

Kiole  (?),  Imre,  N.  Z.  Mang.  Pou.,  'ioh, 
Sam,  Haw,,  rat,  mouse. 

Kisi  (’),  in,  Sam.,  other,  different ; kikihi , 
Ton#.,  to  oppose,  clash,  contradict. 

Kite,  Tong.,  to  view  at  a distance,  to  per- 
ceive, discern ; kite,  N.  Z.  Rar.  Mang. 
Nuk.,  tie , Tah.,  Haw.,  to  sec,  to  know. 

Ko,  'o,  ubiq.«  a particle  designating  the 
nominative  case  (Grain.  § 17). 

Ko,  the  root  of  the  pronoun  of  the  second 
person  singular,  dual  and  plural,  for 
all  the  dialcct-s  but  the  Tongan  (Gram. 

Kf),  N.  Z.  Kar.  Nuk.,  d,  Tah.  Haw.,  a 
sharp  stick  used  in  cultivating  the 
ground ; hence,  to  dig,  plant. 

Kd,  N.Z.  Kar.  Matig.,  d,  Tah.  llaw.,  there, 
that  place. 

Koakoa , N.  Z.  Mang.  Nuk.,  oaoa,  Tah. 
Haw.,  joy,  joy  (III. 

Kofe,  'oft,  kaJtc , kot,  'oiie,  ubiq.  (except 
N.  Z.)  the  bamboo. 

Kaft,  Tikop.,  kohr,  N.  Z.  Nuk.,  a knife 
(originally  of  bamboo). 

Ohe,  Tah.  arrow. 

Kofi  (?),  ofi,  Sam.,  to  have  space  to  enter; 
kohi,  N.  Z.,  to  put  in,  to  gather  into ; 
koi,  Mang.,  ohi , Haw.,  to  collect, 
gather  up. 

Koi , Rar.  Nuk.,  oi,  Haw.,  sharp,  a point.  ! 

Koka,  Tong.,  Vo,  Sam.,  aoa , Tab.,  a 
tree  (ficus  prolixa)  from  whose  bark  a 
brown  dye  is  obtained  for  staining 
cloth ; ok.  Haw.,  “ a species  of  wood 
resembling  mahogany  ;**  koka,  Nuk.. 
black  or  blue  (applied  to  cloth). 

Koke,  Kar.,  oe,  Tah.,  a sword  (?). 

Kokl,  N.  Z.  Mang.  Nuk.,  oi.  Haw.,  piri- 
koki , Rar.,  pirioi,  Tah.,  lame,  to  limp. 

Koko  (1),  ekoko , Rar.,  to  doubt,  to  hesi- 


tate; o'o'o.  Haw.,  to  shrink,  to  be 
cautious,  parsimonious  ; koko,  N.  Z., 
lean. 

hole,  Tong.,  'ole,  Sam.,  to  beg. 

Kolelo  (T),  korero , N.  Z.  Rar.,  orero,  Tah., 
oleto , Haw.,  to  speak;  speech,  lan- 
guage (qu.  from  oielo,  tongue  ?). 

Kail  (?),  oli,  olioli , Sam.  Haw.,  joy,  dc- 
light,  pleasurable  excitement;  koika 
and  koi  no,  Nuk.,  amusement,  diver- 
sion, festivity. 

Titoriori,  Rar.,  to  stir  up,  excite  ; oriori, 
Tah.,  to  vivify,  create. 

Kolo , Tong.  V ti,  a fortress,  a fenced 
town ; olo,  Sam.,  a place  of  refuge ; 
koro,  Rar.,  an  enclosure,  wall. 

Koloa,  Tong.,  W/>«,  Sam.,  riches,  pro- 
perty; oloti,  Haw.,  a gift  made  to  a 
child  soon  after  its  birth  ; oroa,  Tah., 
a feast,  a (estival. 

Kotna,  N.  Z.,  oma,  Tah.,  a small  adze 
or  dibble. 

Komo , N.  Z.  Tah.,  to  put  in,  as  to  a 
bosket  or  sheath ; kokorno,  Mang.,  to 
shut  up,  stop  up,  a stopple,  cork  ; 
komo , Nuk.,  a wooden  cover  for  a 
gourd ; omo.  Haw,,  a cover  lor  a 
basket. 

Kona,  Tong.,  'ona,  Sam.,  intoxicated, 
poisoned ; kona,  Kar.  Mang.  Nuk., 
ona.  Haw.,  intoxicated. 

Kona,  Tong.,  ona,  Sam.,  onaona.  Haw., 
bitter,  unpalatable. 

Makona , Tong.  N.Z.  Rar.  Nuk.,  mu- 
on a,  Sam.  Haw.,  on'.  Tar.,  full,  sati- 
ated with  food. 

j Kopeltl  (?),  opelu,  Haw.,  operu , Tah., 
kopeu,  Nuk.,  the  mackerel  (scomber 
scomber). 

Kopu,  N.  Z.  Rar.  Nuk.,  opu,  Tah.  Haw., 
the  belly,  abdomen. 

Kosu  (T),  kohu,  Tong.  N.Z.  Nuk.,  oka, 
Haw.,  kou,  Rar.,  fog,  va)»or,  steam. 

Kota,  N.  Z.,  a shall  to  scrapo  with,  a 
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plane  iron;  ottwta.  Haw.,  saw-dust, 
tilings,  dregs,  crumbs ; otaota,  Tong., 
N.  Z.  Tali.,  rubbish,  refuse ; kola, 
Viti,  the  dregs  of  kava. 

Kote , Tong.,  to  chatter, — gibberish  ; ole, 
Sam.,  to  scold  ; Haw.,  talkative. 

Koti,  *o(i,  ubiq.,  to  cut. 

Kotukll,  N.  Z.  Mang.,  otuu,  Tah.,  trta- 
tuku , Nuk.,  viatuu , Sam.,  a heron, 
crane. 

Oltot,  Haw.,  to  sit  in  a meditating  pos- 
ture, with  bead  reclined. 

Am,  Tong.,  *u,  Sam.,  I, — u.*»ed  only  as 
nominative  to  a verb, — also  the  root 
of  the  first  possessive  pronoun  in  all 
the  dialects  (Grain.  ^ 39,  40). 

Kva,  'mi,  a verbal  particle  (Gram.  § 49). 

Kufane,  Nuk.,  kuane , Mang.,  ulta/te. 
Haw.,  a spirit. 

A Ml,  N.  Z.  Mang.  Nuk.,  mother. 

Kuhn  (qu. ?),  N. Z.,  to  put  in,  mix  in ; kn, 
Rar.  Mang.,  to  saturate,  to  fill  with. 

RuklTHl,  Mang.,  hiccough ; uina , Haw., 
to  snap,  crack  as  a whip. 

Kllktt , Tong.,  Sam.,  to  hold  fast,  to 
grasp;  kuku,  N.  ZM  any  thing  that 
holds  last,  as  a vice,  pincers,  tongs. 

Kuku,  Tong.  N.  Z.t  Vv,  Sam.  Haw., 
the  muscle  (shelbfish). 

Kuku,  Viti,  tlie  nails,  to  hold  by  the 
nails  ; Tong.,  to  grasp,  a handful  (sec 
malikuku). 

Kuku,  Nuk.,  a green  dove ; kukupa,  \ 
N.Z.  Pau.,  uupa.  Tali.,  pigeon,  dove. 

Kula,  Viti,  kulokula , Tong.,  kura,  N.  Z. 
Mang.,  'ura,  Tah.,  ulu.  Haw.,  kua, 
Nuk.,  red. 

Kulu  (?),  kura,  N.  Z.  Mung.,  ula,  Haw., 
lobster,  crayfish. 

Rllh,  Tong.,  'uli,  Sam.,  kuri,  Rar.  Mang., 
uri,  Tah.,  a dog. 

Klllu , Niua,  kuru,  Rar.  Pau.,  uru,  Tah., 
ulu,  Haw.,  the  breadfruit. 

Kumala,  Tong.,  'umala,  Sam.,  kumara , 


N.  Z.  Mang.,  kumaa  or  kutnauu , 
Nuk.,  utnara,  Tah.,  wtUi,  Haw.,  the 
swoet  potato  (convolvulus  batatus). 

Kl/me , N.  Z.  Mang.,  ume,  Tub.  Haw.,  to 
pull,  draw*  out,  lengthen. 

Kumete,  'tnnett,  ubiq.,  a bowl,  wooden 
trencher. 

Rumi,  N.Z.  Mang.,  kukumi , Nuk.,  umi, 
Tah.  Ilaw.,  to  squeeze,  to  extend  by 
pressure,  to  choke,  strangle. 

Kumt,  Tong.,  ten,  used  only  in  numbering 
fathoms ; kumi,  N.  Z.  Nuk.,  umi, 
Tah.,  ten  fathoms ; kumi,  Mang., 
umi.  Haw.,  ten  (Gram.  $ 32). 

Rltmi,  Viti,  kumikumi,  Mang.  Pau.  Nuk., 
umiumi,  Tah.  Haw.,  the  beard  ; ku- 
mikumi, Tong.,  the  chin. 

Kuokuo,  Mang.  Pau.,  uoiu),  Tah.  Nuk., 
white. 

Kttpa,  N.  Z.,  to  belch;  » tpa,  Ilaw.,  to 
devour  with  greediness. 

KujH’ya,  'vpepa,  ’ ujicfia , 'upca,  ubiq.,  a 
seine,  net. 

Rupu,  N.  Z„  'upu,  Sum.,  word,  lan- 
guage ; upu,  Tab.,  an  invocation  to 
the  gods ; kupu , Nuk.,  to  curse,  to 
blaspheme. 

Kutu , 1 utu , ubiq.,  louse, — vermin. 

Ulu-rcre, Tah., musquito;  utu-leU r,  Haw., 
flea. 

L 

La,  the  root  of  the  pronouns  of  the  third 
person,  dual  and  plural,  in  all  the 
dialects  but  the  Tongan  (Gram.  $ 39). 

La,  ra,  a,  ubiq.,  the  sun,  a day. 

La,  Sam.  Tong.,  ra,  N.Z.  Rar.,  a,  Nuk. 
a sail. 

La,  or  /4la,  Sam.  Haw.,  rara,  Tah.  Mung., 
branch  of  a tree. 

Rara,  N.  Z.,  a rib;  alapa,  Tong.,  a 
limb,  a haunch  (qu.  branch  ?). 
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Laa,  Maw.,  raa,  Tah.,  sacred  (perhaps 
more  correctly  Id  and  rd, — see  sd). 

Lae,  rae,  ae,  ubiq.,  forehead. 

Lafa,  lafulafa , Tong.,  flat ; salafalafa , 
Sam.,  laka,  pahfhalnha.  Haw.,  jxui- 
haaha,  Nuk.,  par  dr  d,  Rnr„  par  aim- 
rahu , Tah.,  ram/mramha , Viti,  broad, 
wide. 

Laha , Haw.,  to  extend,  spread  out, — to 
publish,  circulate;  raha,  N.  Z.,  to 
show. 

Lafa , Sam.  Tong.,  spots  burnt  in  the 
skin  ; Fak.,  a cutaneous  disease,  ring- 
worm. 

Lahui  (qu.  !),  Haw.,  rahui,  N.Z.  Tah., 
akuij  Nuk.,  to  prevent,  prohibit,  re- 
strict. 

Lailai  (?),  rairai,  N.Z.  Tali.,  lahilahi, 
Haw.,  thin. 

Lakau,  Fak.,  la* an,  Sam,  Haw.,  akau, 
Tong.,  rakau , N.  Z.  Rar.  Mang., 
raau , Tah.,  akau  or  kaau,  Nuk., 
ka€u , Viti,  tree,  wood  (qu.  from  font, 
stalk,  stem  T). 

Lakll  (?),  rakuraku , N.  Z.  Mnng.,  ra’u, 
Tah.,  to  scratch,  scrape;  /aw,  Ilaw., 
to  feel  after  a thing. 

Laid  (?),  lain  it.  Haw.,  sakilau,  Sam.,  pu- 
rara,  Tah.,  scattered ; parard,  Nuk., 
broken  to  pieces. 

Lali,  Ilaw.,  rari , Tah.,  wet. 

Lalo , raro , ao,  ubiq.,  below. 

Mautdalo , Sam.  Tong.,  moraro , Rar., 
low,  not  high. 

Lama,  Sam.,  ama,  Nuk.,  the  candle-nut 
(aleurites  triloba),  hence,  ubiq.,  a torch 
or  candle. 

Malamalama , Sam.  Haw.,  maratnara- 
ma,  Tah.,  maamaama,  Nuk.,  ma- 
ramay  N.  Z.  Rar.  Mang.,  rndma  (for 
mantna),  Tong.,  ramarama , Viti, 
light,  lustre. 

Malama,  Haw.,  mardma,  N.  Z.  Tah. 
Rar.  Mang.,  tnaama , Nuk.,  tho  moon. 


Lamalama,  Sam.,  to  watch,  spy ; ma- 
lama , Haw.,  to  observe,  regard,  obey, 
take  care  of. 

LatilU , Sam.  Tong.,  to  chew,  craunch ; 
hamu , Haw.,  amu,  N.  Z.  Mang.,  to 
eat  fragments,  to  eat  what  is  left  after 
a men! ; amu , Tah.,  to  cat. 

Lanu , Sam.,  ndranu,  Viti,  ran’,  Tar., 
honu,  N.  Z.,  fresh  water. 

Ano,  Tong.,  a lake. 

Ranu,  N.  Z.t  a mixture,  as  gravy, 

Lopa,  lalapa,  Sam.  Tong.,  rapa,  rar  a pa, 
N.  Z.  Mang.  Pau„  raa , raraa , Tah., 
ulana,  Haw.,  to  weave,  braid. 

Lapa  (?),  araa,  Tah.,  aka , ana,  Nuk., 
light,  not  heavy;  lana,  Haw.,  to  float, 
swim  on  the  water. 

Lapatila  (?),  rapatira , N.Z.  Rar.  Mang., 
raatira , Tah.,  petty  chief,  freeman  ; 
lanatda.  Haw.,  conqueror. 

Lapi,  rapi , lani,  lai,  aki  or  ant,  ubiq., 
the  sky,  heaven, 

Rtnji-marir,  Rar.,  fair  weather;  N.  Z., 
mild,  gentle,  good-natured. 

Lapo,  Sam.  Tong.  Viti,  rapo,  Rar.  Pau., 
raa,  Tah.,  paro,  N.  Z.,  nolo.  Haw., 
nan,  Nuk.,  a fly;  naonao,  Tah.,  a 
gnat. 

Lapona,  Sam.,  r a porta,  N.  Z.,  to  under- 
stand, perceive. 

Laoa,  Sain.,  Imca,  Haw.,  to  be  choked. 

Lapakau  (I),  rapakau,  Rar.,  rajMMU, 
Tah.,  lapaau,  - Haw.,  apaau,  Nuk., 
medicine,  to  physic. 

Lapu  (?),  rapu,  N.  Z.,  to  acarch,  look 
for;  lapulapu.  Haw.,  to  collect  to- 
get  her,  to  pick  up,  as  small  sticks  for 
fuel. 

Lapucale,  Sam.,  a mistake,  slip  of  the 
tongue : foputcale,  Haw.,  foolish, 

worthless. 

Lasi , Sam .,lahi,  Tong.,  rahi,  N.  Z.  Tah., 
rai,  Rar.  Mang.,  great,  large. 

Raveruhi,  Tah.,  raverai , Rar.,  many. 
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Lata,  Sam.  Tong.  Haw.,  rate,  N.  Z., 
lame,  domesticated  ; lam,  Vili,  quiet, 
contented. 

Lata  (!),  rata,  a kind  of  tree, — at  Tah., 
tuscarpus  cdulis  ; at  N.  7.,  ntefrosi- 
deroa  robust  a. 

Lauf  la,  Sam.,  la  a,  lou , Tong.,  ran,  N.  Z. 
liar.  Mang.,  Pau. ; ran,  rou , Tah., 
lau,  Haw.,  au , on,  Nuk.,  ndrau, 
tuira , Viti,  leaf,  foliage. 

Lau-ulu,  Sam.,  lau-ulu,  Tong.,  rauru, 
Rar.,  rouru , Tah.,  rauno,  Mang., 
lauoho,  Haw.,  auoho , Nuk.,  tulra-tti- 
uiu,  Viti,  hair  of  the  head. 

Lau-mata,  Sam.  Tong.,  eyelash. 

Lau,  Tong.,  surface,  area,  — lau-lahi , 
broad  ; Ionian,  Sam.,  a plain,  a table ; 
rauruu , N.  Z.,  a plain ; laula,  Haw., 
broad, — launtania,  level  surface. 

Lau,  Tong.,  to  tell,  discourse,  reckon; 
lauija,  Sam.,  speech,  sermon  ; launa , 
Haw.,  friendly,  social,  intimate. 

Ptiruu,  Tah.  Mang.,  peau,  Nuk.,  to 
speak  ; palau , Haw.,  to  lie,  tell  false- 
hood,— hoo-palau , to  betroth  ; para- 
parau , N.  Z.,  to  command. 

Lau,  Tong „JHau,  Sam.,  to  pinch. 

Lau , Sam.,  tiu,  Tong.,  rau,  N.  Z.,  ndrau, 
Viti,  a hundred;  raM,Tah.  Rar.  Mang., 
a«,Tahu.,two  hundred ; lau , Haw., on, 
Nuk.,  lour  hundred.  (Gram.  § 31.) 

Lau  a (?),  rauka , Rar.,  loan.  Haw.,  noaa , 
Tah.,  koaka,  Nnk.,  r«tc«,  Viti,  to 
have,  iHjasess,  obtain ; rawa,  N.  Z„ 
possessions. 

Lava,  Sam.,  enough,  indeed,  exceedingly ; 
ruva,  Rar.,  lava , Haw.,  enough ; ratoa, 
N.  Z.,  a remainder, — to  the  utmost, — 
exceedingly;  teva,  Tong.,  thereupon, 
indeed. 

Lava  (T ),  fa'arava,  Sam.,  tarava,  Rar.,  a 
beam  in  a house,  a rafter ; kaava, 
Nuk.,  a round  log  serving  as  a beam 
along  the  front  of  a house. 

78 


Lavakai  (?),  ntvakai , Rar.,  r<waa\,  Tah., 
lavaia , Haw.,  avaika  or  avaia,  Nuk., 
to  catch  fnth, — a fisherman. 

Lave , Haw.,  rave,  Tah.  Rar.,  mice , Pau., 
ape,  Tong.  Nuk.,  to  tukc,  to  take 
away. 

Lareai , Sam.,  to  protect;  rave,  Tah. 
Rar.,  to  do. 

Lt,  ele,  Sam.,  kore , hare,  N.  Z.,  kore,  kare , 
Rar.,  ore,  ere,  Tah.,  ole,  How.,  hoc, 
Nuk.,  no,  not.  (Gmm.  § 03.) 

Lefu  or  tfu,  Sam.,  efu,  Tong.,  rehu,  N.  Z. 
Tah.,  reu , liar.,  leku , Haw.,  ehu,  Nuk., 
ashes. 

Purltu , N.  Z„  dust, — to  fly  as  dust ; 
pueku , Tah.  Haw.  Nuk.,  pueu,  Rar., 
scattered,  blown  about  like  dust. 

Rehu,  Tah.,  two  hundred  thousand;  leku. 
Haw.,  four  hundred  thousand.  (Gram. 
$ 30.) 

Lei  (•).  rei,  Viti,  Met,  Sara.  Tong.  Fak., 
good. 

Leka  (f),  reka,  N.  Z.,  rckareka,  Rar. 
Mang.,  rearea,  Tab.,  lealea.  Haw., 
rtki,  Viti,  pleasant,  delightful,  joyful ; 
eka,  Nuk.,  melodious,  pleasing  to  the 
ear. 

Taulckalcka,  Tong.,  pocti,  Nuk.,  hand- 
some (applied  only  to  men);  tauletdea, 
Sum.,  a young  man  ; tau rckareka , 
N.  Z.,  a captive,  a slave. 

Lele,  Sam.  Haw.,  rere,  N.  Z.  Tah.  Rar. 
Pau.,  to  fly  ; Me,  Tong.,  to  run. 

LeUa , Sam.  Tong.,  to  drift  away;  rerea, 
N.  Z.,  to  depart. 

Ftidei,  Tong.,  to  run  together,  or  in  com- 
pany ; fartrei,  Tah.,  to  meet. 

Wakarere,  N.  Z.,  quickly,  immediately  ; 
akarere , Mang.,  thereupon,  straight- 
way. 

ilformr,  N,  Z.  Mang.,  to  perish,  to  pass 
away. 

Karere,  N.  Z.  Rar.,  elele.  Haw.,  a mes- 
senger. 

Lemo,  Sam.,  to  drown ; malemo,  Sam., 
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peremo,  Man?.,  drowned ; jxilcmo , 
Haw.,  to  sink  into  the  water ; paremo, 
Tah.,  peema,  Nuk.,  slippery. 

LemUy  Tong.  Viti,  | law.,  the  buttock ; 
reran,  N.  Z.  Rar.,  the  skirt  of  a gar- 
ment . 

Leya,  Sam.,  epa,  Tong.,  repa,  Rar.  Viti, 
lena,  Haw.,  lea,  Tah.,  ena  and  eka, 
Nuk.,  turmeric, — yellow  paint. 

Reyn,  N.  Z.,  the  secretions  of  the  eye, — 
re  parr  pa,  a yellow  lily. 

Leo,  Sam.  Tong.,  to  watch,  guard. 

Leo,  Sam.  Tang.  Haw.,  reo,  N.  Z.  Tah. 
Rar.,  voice. 

lea,  Tong.,  to  speak ; rcko,  Pau.,  lan- 
guage. 

Lepe,  Haw.,  epeepe , Nuk.,  the  comb  of  a 
cock. 

Lepo , Haw.,  repo,  N.  Z.  Tah.  Pau.,  c/w, 
Nuk.,  earth,  dirt. 

Lq*i,  Sam.,  muddy,  stagnant ; Tong.,  a 
well. 

LeU  (qu.  ?),  pnrtu , Tah.,  kareu,  Rar.  Pau., 
kaeu,  Nuk.,  cincture,  dress  of  the 
women. 

Letva,  Haw.,  suspended,  pendulous, — the 
upper  region  of  the  air,  — a flag, 
streamer ; reva,  Tah.  Mang.,  the  over- 
hanging  firmament, — Mang.,  a flag,  a 
tent ; mca,  N.  Z.,  the  eyelid ; ttm, 
Nuk.,  to  droop,  to  hang  down, — a 
flog, — the  red  flesh  hanging  from  a 
fowl's  neck,  dec. 

Lnca,  Sam.,  reva,  Tah.,  mi,  Nuk.,  a 
tree,  the  galoxa  sparta. 

Li,  Tong.,  to  toss,  throw, — liti,  to  fling 
with  force, — liaJci,  to  cast  away,  aban- 
don ; title  or  tulei,  Sam.,  to  throw,  to 
drive,— lia'i,  to  root  up;  lei.  Haw*.,  to 
rise  up,  to  lift  up, — koo-lci,  to  east 
away,  reject ; akin,  N.  Z„  to  throw', 
dart ; kiriii,  Mang.,  to  turn,  Bhake, 
throw ; ktnti,  Rar.,  inti,  Tah.,  to  lift 
up,  to  draw  out;  kakiri,  N.  Z.,  to 


spring  up ; mli,  I law.,  to  ascend.  (Sec 
also  tili.) 

Li,  Haw.,  to  hang  by  the  neck,  to  strangle, 
—lite,  to  gird,  bind  about ; ri,  Rar. 
Mang.,  to  tie,  bind  ; ml i,  Sam.,  tied, 
made  fast ; tali,  Haw.,  tari,  Mang., 
to  tie  on. 

Lid,  Sam.,  a dream,  a vision, — used  in 
speaking  of  a chief ; Haw.,  to  ponder, 
meditate. 

Lift,  Tong.  Haw.,  ia,  Nuk.,  a nit, — the 
egg  of  an  insect. 

Lid  (T),  lialia,  Tong.,  rihariJia,  N.  Z„ 
riria , Mang.,  disagreeable,  hateful ; 
lialia,  Viti,  foolish,  absurd. 

Llkd  (?),  rikarika,  N.  Z.  Rar.,  riaria, 
Tah.,  abominable. 

Ltkd  (?),  /ilia,  Sam.,  giddiness,  fear  from 
being  on  a height ; lia , Haw.,  shaking 
or  trembling  through  fear;  rika, 
Mang.,  to  wake  with  a start, 

Liki  (7),  riki,  N.  Z,  Rar.  Mang.,  Hi, 
Tong.,  ikiiki,  Nuk.,  lit.  Haw.,  rii, 
Tah.,  mintt,  Sam.,  little,  small. 

Liilii,  Haw.,  rUrii,  Tah.,  little,  piece- 
meal, by  bits. 

Lilt,  rii , ii,  ubiq,,  onger,  angry. 

Fa'a-lili,  Sam.,  to  rebuke ; ho'o-lili.  Haw., 
to  question  with  pertucss,  to  assume 
airs. 

Lilo,  Sam.,  a secret ; Tong.,  to  hide,  con- 
ceal ; riro,  N.  Z.  Rar.  Mang.  Tah., 
lilo.  Haw.,  to,  Nuk.,  to  pass  from  one 
state  to  another,  to  pass  away, — gone, 
lost. 

Lima,  Sam.  Haw.,  rima,  Rar.  Mang. 
Pau.,  ima,  Nuk.,  nima,  Tong.,  lipa, 
Viti,  ripa,  N.  Z„  hand,  finger. 

Lima,  rima,  tma,  nima,  five  (Gram. 
§30). 

Limn,  rimu,  imu,  ubiq.,  sea-wccd,  sea- 
moss,  sponge. 

Lino,  Haw.,  rino,  N.  Z.,  a rope,  cord. 
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Lltyi,  Sam.  Tong.,  rip*',  ririyi,  N.Z.  Rar., 
iirii,  Nuk.,  nini,  flaw.,  hi*,  Tali.,  to  I 
pour  out. 

Mali  pi,  tnarifi,  tminini,  manii , poured 
out,  diffused,  spilt. 

Lite,  Raw.,  rile,  N.  Z.,  rtrt/c,  Rar.,  like. 

Litto,  Haw.,  rito,  N.  Z.,  a bud. 

LtU,  Tong.,  rin,  Maug .,/aliu,  Sam.,  furiu, 
Tah.,  ariu , Rar.,  to  turn  round  ; liliu, 
Tong.,  to  change. 

jVtfti'tf,  Haw.,  to  wheel,  turn  os  a topi 
niu,  Nuk.,  a top. 

Matin,  Sam.,  to  come,  to  go, — gone, 
dead  (used  in  speaking  of  a chief) ; 
matiu , Haw.,  to  attend  to,  incline 
towards,  be  favorable ; mariuriu , 
Mnng.,  pacific. 

Liu,  Tong.,  riu , N.  Z.,  the  hold  of  a 
canoe  (i.  e.  the  part  which  turns), — 
liu,  Haw.,  riu,  N.  Z.  Tah.,  tw,  Nuk. 
to  leak,  bilge- water. 

Lo,  Tong.,  ro,  Tah.  Mnng.,  o,  Nuk.,  loi, 
Sam.,  rot,  Pau.,  an  ant. 

La,  Haw., 11  a small  black  insect.” 

L6  or  /tJ  (qu.  t),  loo-matua,  Sam.,  luahine , 
Ilaw.,  rueine , Maug.,  uvahine,  Nuk., 
on  old  woman. 

Ruau,  Tali.,  old  (applied  to  persons). 

Ruhiruhi,  Tah.,  age, — in  ruin',  feeble ; 
ruruhi,  N.  Z.,  old,  feeble  with  age ; 
luhi.  Haw.,  oppressed,  wearied,  heavy- 
laden. 

Pulusi , Sam.,  buluhi, , Tong.,  sick,  ap- 
plied to  chiefs. 

Lohi,  I Inw.,  slow,  tardy,  feeble ; rohi. 
Tab.,  loi , Rar.,  toil,  labor,  feebleness 
from  labor. 

Li 5 or  lou  (1),  lalou,  Viti,  to  stoop,  bow- 
down  (applied  to  women)  in  mourn- 
ing ; tuluu,  Fak.,  Haw.,  tulolo,  Tong., 
to  stoop,  bend,  bow  down. 

Turoro,  N.Z.,  to  be  weak,  infirm;  turori , 
Tah.,  to  stumble,  full  down. 

Lohu,  Tong.,  o crook,  a hooked  stick  ; 
Ion , Haw.,  a hook. 


Loa,  roa , oa,  ubiq.,  long,— also,  much, 
very,  exceedingly. 

Ixn-mata,  Sam.  Tong.,  roumala , N.  Z. 
Rar.  Tah.,  tears. 

Loko  (?),  lo'o,  Sant.,  roko,  Tar.,  to  come, 
to  hn|t|H'ii,  become  ; rokoia,  Rar.,  roo- 
hia , Tah.,  lookui,  1 law'.,  okohia,  Nuk., 
affected  by,  reached,  overcome  by. 

Roko,  N.  Z.,  to  find. 

Loti,  Ilaw.,  rari,  N.  Z.,  to  turn  over, 
unfold,  change. 

LoU,  Haw.,  rori,  Tah.,  holothuria,  bicho 
da  mar. 

Ia)Io,  Sam.,  the  kernel  of  the  old  cocoa- 
nut  ; the  oil  expressed  from  it, — lalalo, 
fat ; lo/o,  Tong.,  oil,  oily ; lolo.  Haw., 
roro,  N.  Z.,  oo,  Nuk.,  the  bruin, — mar- 
row ; oo,  Nuk.,  the  core  of  breadfruit, 
sap. 

Lolo,  Mang.,  to  have  the  taste  of,  to 
savor  of. 

Vakaloto,  Viti,  loloi,  Tong.,  Inlolo,  Haw., 
turoro,  Mnng.,  a pudding  in  which 
cocoa-nut  oil  is  an  ingredient ; rorot, 
N.  Z.,  a kind  of  pudding. 

Lomi,  lolomi,  Tong.,  to  press ; lomi , Sam. 
Ilaw.,  ronti,  N.  Z.  Rar.,  ami,  Nuk.,  to 
rub  or  press  with  the  hand,  to  shampoo. 

Lopi  ( ’).  roi , Tah.,  oki,  oni,  Nuk.,  loy a, 
Viti,  bed,  couch. 

LoTjO,  Sam.,  oyo,  Tong.,  a sound,  report, 
news ; lono,  I law.,  a report,  news, 
feme. 

Fa'aloyo , Sam.,  fanoyo , Tong.,  royo , 
tcaknroyo,  N.  Z.,  royo,  akaroyo , Rar. 
Mang.,  lono,  hootono.  Haw.,  fauroo. 
Tah.,  onto,  ono,  Nuk.,  tip,  Tar.,  to  hear. 

Logo,  loloyo,  Tong.,  quiet,  peaceful ; hohou- 
royo,  N.  Z.,  to  make  peace.  (See/«J.) 

Lolo,  Tong.  Haw.,  roto,  N.Z.  Tah.  Rar., 
oto,  Nuk.,  the  middle,  centre,  within. 

Lota,  Sam.  Tong.,  the  mind,  heart,  dis- 
position. In  other  dialects  it  has  this 
sense  in  compound  words,  os  fcto- 
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maitai,  Haw.,  good-hearted;  roto-riri, 
Rar.»  ill-tempered,  angry-minded. 

Loto,  Sam.  Tong.  Rar.  Tab.  Haw.,  a 
lake,  pond. 

iotod,Sam.Tong.,  an  enclosure.  (Seed.) 

Loloto,  Sam.  Tong.,  deep. 

Lotu , Sam.  Tong.,  prayer,  religion. 

Lit,  lulu.  Haw.,  ru,  ruru , rui,  N.  Z.,  lulu, 
Sam.  Tong.,  ueue,  Tah.,  to  shake 
(act.),  to  scatter,  to  sow. 

Tfalulu,  Tong.,  to  shake,  to  quake. 

Harutrue,  Rar.,  earthquake. 

llaueue,  Tong.  N.  Z.,  pUMt,  Sam., 
nauf,  rut  ueue,  ueue,  Haw.,  a /true, 
ueue,  Tah.,  outi,  N7,.  Mang.,  to  shake, 
tremble,  quake. 

Lule,  Haw.,  arure,  Tah.,  to  vibrate,  rock, 
change  about. 

Nalulu , Haw.,  nauu,  Nuk.,  headache; 
ttuiuiui.  Tub.,  pangs,  sorrows. 

LltG,  run,  ua,  uhiq.,  two  (Gram.  § 30) ; 
ruarua , N.  Z.,  few. 

Kolua , 'ofiui,  korua , orua,  koua , ye  two 
(Gram.  § 39). 

7hu-tuJua,  Sam.,  middle,  half. 

Tula  a n po,  Sam.,  tuua-bo,  Tong.,  turu- 
aijro,  Rar.,  midnight. 

Luu,  rua,  ua , uhiq.,  ft  pit,  an  excavation. 

Lua,  Tong.,  ua,  Nuk.,  lulua , Viti,  ruaki, 
N.Z.  Mang.,  luai.  Haw.,  to  vomit. 

LtiJci  (?),  rtikt,  Pau.,  dark  ; rui , Tah., 
night. 

Luku  (?),  ruku,  N.Z.  Mang.,  luu.  Haw., 
to  dive. 

IjUIu,  runt,  N.  Z.,  close,  hidden  ; Mang., 
a shelter ; lulu,  Haw.,  a calm  spot 
under  a lee,  to  lie  quietly  at  anchor. 

Paruru , Tah.  Rar.,  a veil. 

Lulu , Sam.  Tong.  Viti,  owl  (q  u.  secret 
bird?). 

Luya,  Sam.,  olutja,  Tong.,  rttpa , N.  Z. 
Rar.,  luna.  Haw.,  una , uka,  Nuk., 
above,  up;  mattalupa,  Sam.  Tong., 
high. 


Lupe,  Sam.  Tong.  Fak.,  pigeon. 

Lutu,  rutu,  N.Z.  Tah.  Mang.,  to  strike, 
pound,  beat  as  a drum;  lutu,  Haw., 
to  destroy,  overthrow,  kill. 

M 

Mg,  ubiq.,  prep.,  with,  at,  in,  by,— conj., 
and, — collective  particle,  Arc.  (Gram. 
W 15,  67,  68,  73.) 

Ma,  the  root  of  tbc  pronouns  of  the  first 
person, dual  and  plural.  (Grutn.  $ 39.) 

Ml J,  Sam.  Tong.  Viti,  Tar.,  U'akamd,  N.Z., 
akamd,  Mang.,  haamd, Tah., ashamed, 
bashful. 

Md,  Tong.  N.Z.,  mdtnd,  Sam.,  maemae, 
Ilaw.,  pale,  clear,  white,  pure. 

Ma,  mue.  Haw.,  mac,  Sam.  Rar.,  maehe , 
Tah.,  to  Jade,  wither. 

Faka-md,  'Fong.,  fa'a-mamd,  Sam., 
utaktumd,  N.  Z.,  tamd,  Tah.  Rar., 
hoo-maemae,  Haw.,  to  cleanse. 

Ma,  mama,  Tong.,  mama,  Sam.  Tong, 
Nuk.,  to  chew, — a mouthful. 

Maya,  Tang.  Rar.  Mang.,  mana , Nuk., 
ft  mouthful,  a morsel;  truui,  Tah., 
load. 

Alapti,  Rar.,  maa,  Tah.,  a piece,  portion 
of  any  thing  (i.  e.  a bit,  morsel) ; hence, 
tna pa,  Rar.,  maa,  Tah.,  ma,  Tong., 
some,  a portion  of.  (Gram.  $ 12.) 

Ma,  Tong.  Nuk.,  nuui,  Sam.,  ttuiki,  Tab., 
tnandrai , Viti,  a bind  of  food  made  of 
vegetables  buried  in  the  ground  and 
left  to  Jermcnt. 

Main,  Tong.,  sour,  tart. 

Maea,  Sam.  Tong.  Fak.  Tar.,  makei , 
Pau.,  a rope. 

Mafa  (?),  mamafa,  Sam.  Tong.,  taimaha, 
N.  Z.,  leirnaa  or  teiaa , Rar.,  teiaha, 
Tah.,  taumaha,  Ilaw.,  heavy. 

Mafatua,  8am.  Tong.  Tikop.,  to  sneeze. 

Mafu,  Sam.,  to  heal,  as  a sore, — musty ; 
maJiu,  Tah.  Nuk.,  patient,  meek; 
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Maw.,  silent,  indisposed  to  conversa- 
tion. 

Mafuna,  Sam.,  rough ; tnakuna , Haw., 
the  scaly  appearance  of  the  skin  caused 
by  drinking  kava. 

Mahaya  (qu.  1),  N.  Z.,  maapa,  Rar., 
mahaka,  Nuk.,  mahne , Tali.,  mahoe. 
Haw.,  twins. 

Mai,  hither, — directive  particle  implying 
motiuii  towards  the  speaker;  also,  mat 
or  mei,  prep.,  from.  (Gram.  ^ 58, 07.) 

Mai  (T),  mei,  Tong.  Mung.  Nuk.  Tar., 
viator c,  Tah.  Mang.  Pau.,  aeiort , 
Haw.,  the  breadfruit. 

Mai , N.  Z.,  a species  of  pine,  whose 
cones  are  eaten  by  the  natives. 

Maik}  Tong.  Haw.,  maire,  Tah.,  vine, 
Nuk.,  a vine  similar  to  the  laurel. 

Make I,  Tong.,  Sam.,  a stone ; 

m aku-td,  Tong.,  mala,  Nuk.,  ma'a, 
Tah.  Haw.,  a sling, — to  sling ; rnuka , 
N.  Z.,  to  throw. 

Makallli  (?),  mu’alila,  Sam.  Haw.,  mala- 
riri , N.  Z.  Rar.  Pou.,  makaii,  Nuk., 
mariri , Tar.,  cold. 

Makawe,  N.Z.,  a hair;  manure.  Haw.,  a 
small  substance,  a bit  of  string,  und 
the  like. 

Maku , N.  Z.  Rar.,  raa’u,  Haw.,  wet, 
moist. 

Maluku,  N.  Z.,  nw‘«'u,  Haw.,  moist, 
fresh,  cool. 

Mala,  Haw.,  mara , N.  Z.,  a garden,  a 
small  piece  of  cultivated  ground. 

Major,  Sam.  Tong.,  a public  square  in  a 
town ; maw,  N.  Z.,  a court-yard ; 
Tah.,  a sacred  enclosure,  a temple; 
meae , Nuk.,  a sacred  spot,  usually 
in  a grove,  dedicated  to  a divinity; 
marae,  Mang.,  an  ofll-ring  of  coral — 
( off r unde  de  corail), 

j Mala,  Tong.,  misfortune ; maldia , Tong., 
Sam.,  unfortunate,  wretched. 

Maranutra,  Tah.  Mang.,  bitter. 

79 


Malula , Sam.  Tong.,  charcoal. 

iVafr/^a,Sarn.,a travelling  party, — a party 
of  chiefs  making  a tour;  Tong.,  a pub- 
lic speech,— to  preach. 

Mara  pa,  Rar.,  vtartui,  Tab.,  to  bear, 
carry. 

Malayat  (t),  marapai,  Rar.  Mang.,  ma- 
rtini or  tnaraamu,  Tah.,  the  south- 
east or  trade-wind ; malanai,  Haw., 
the  northrast  or  trade-wind  ; mara p- 
a»,  N.  Z.,  the  east  wind. 

Malic,  marie,  ubiq.,  gently,  softly,  nicely, 
—calm,  quiet,  gentle  (see  ft*). 

Matili,  Sam.,  to  fall  spontaneously,  os 
fruit;  Haw.,  stinted,  withered,  applied 
to  fruit. 

MMo,  nuiro , mao , ubiq.,  the  girdle  worn 
by  the  men  around  the  loins. 

Maro , N.  Z.,  mao,  Nuk.,  a fathom, — 
i.  c.  the  length  of  a tnalo. 

Mall/,  Sum.,  hard,  firm,  solid, — hence, 
the  strong  or  ruling  party,  the  govern- 
ment; also,  the  tutelar  divinity  of  a 
town;  maro,  Rar.  Mang.,  hard, — 
hence,  maid.  Haw.,  maro,  Tah.  Rar., 
mad,  Nuk.,  moro,  Mang.,  mar  Ole, 
N.  Z.,  dry,  hard  and  dry,  as  land. 

Marti,  Tah.,  to  strive,  quarrel. 

Maid,  Tong.,  well  done!  welcome!  tHa- 
roi,  Mang.,  welcome! 

MalOsi,  Sam.,  mtdohi,  Tong.,  strong. 

Malolo,  Sam.  Tong.,  rested,  refreshed, 
recovered  from  sickness ; Koo-malola , 
Haw.,  to  rest;  maroro,  Rar.  Tar., 
strong. 

MaWo,  Sam.  Tong.  Haw.,  maroro,  Mang., 
nuwo,  Nuk.,  tnarara,  Tah.,  the  flying- 
fish. 

Malii,  ubiq.,  shade,  protoction  (see  lulu). 

Malu,  Haw.,  morv,  Mang.,  secret,  hid- 
den. 

Mailt,  maliilu , Sam.,  molu,  Tong.,  maru, 
Rar.  Tah.,  morn,  Mang.,  nolunolu , 
Haw.,  maruru,  Tar.,  malu  mu,  Viti, 
soft,  plastic,  pliable. 
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Maru,  N.Z.,  broken  fine;  morua , Mang., 
going  to  ruin. 

Marumaru , Har.  Tab.,  bruised,  mashed, 
beaten,  conquered. 

Mdma,  ubiq.,  light,  not  heavy. 

Matnu,  Tong.  Sam.  Viti,  a ring. 

Mama , Sam.  Tong.,  to  leak  ; hamama, 
Tab.  Haw.,  opened,  agape. 

Mamahi  (qu.  ?),  Tong.,  manuu , N.  Z. 
Rar.  Mang.  Nuk.,  pain,  ache. 

MamaOy  Fuk.  Sam.  Tong.  Rar.  Haw., 
far,  distant. 

Mamari,  Mang.,  mamai,  Nuk.,  egg, 
spawn. 

Mafia,  ubiq.,  power,— powerful. 

Ma/ui,  Tong.,  Tikop.,  thunder. 

Manaia,  Sam.,  manea,  Rar.,  mamai , 
Nuk.,  handsome ; Ja'a-manaia,  Sum., 
aJta-manea,  Tong.,  to  adorn. 

ManakOy  Sam.  Tong.,  to  desire;  tna- 
nako,  N.  Z.  Rar.,  mattao , Tuh.  Haw., 
muk/io,  matao , Nuk.,  to  hope,  remem- 
ber, think,  consider. 

Manaia,  Rar., annoying, offending;  Haw., 
disheartening,  discouraging. 

Manatu,  Sam.  Tong.,  to  remember,  con- 
sider; manatupa,  N.  Z.,  a memorial, 
keepsake. 

Mandva,  Sam.,  the  belly ; Nuk.,  the  in- 
side ; Mang.,  the  belly,  soul,  mind, 
conscience;  manaicu , Haw., (in  com- 
pounds,) heart,  disposition,  as  manaia* 
lea,  charitable,  kind-hearted. 

Manava,  Sam.,  manava,  Nuk.,  the  breath ; 
manava,  Tong.,  manava,  Rar.,  mand- 
wa,  N.  Z.,  breath,  animal  s]  into,  cou- 
rage ; manatea,  Haw.,  a spirit,  appa- 
rition,—a time,  season,  space. 

Mama,  Haw.,  maniania,  Sam.,  the  teeth 
on  au  edge, — the  sensation  felt  in 
filing  a saw. 

Mano,  Sam.  Tong,  10,000;  N.Z.,  1,000, 
Tah.  Rar.  Mang.  Tabu.,  2 -00;  Haw.  : 
Nuk.,  4000  (Gram.  § 30). 


Manoyi , Sam.  Rar.,  monoi , Tab.,  fra- 
grant. 

Mann,  ubiq.,  a bird. 

AlanuJiH  (qu.  wandering  bird  ?),  mann- 
tciri,  N.  Z.,  manuiri , Rar.,  man  Ui  ini, 
Tah.,  malihini.  Haw.,  manthii,  Nuk., 
a stranger,  visiter,  guest. 

Stanu,  Sam.  Tong,  pain  about  the  face; 
rnanua , Sam.,  a wound. 

Manil,  ntanuia , Sam.,  monuia , Tong., 
happy,  fortunate,  prosperous. 

Manumanu,  Sam.  Tong,  covetous. 

MdJja,  mapamapa,  Sam.  Tong,  mana, 
manamana,  Haw.  Tahu,  mala,  ma- 
kamaJca,  Nuk.,  atnaa , Tah.,  — a 
branch,  the  barb  of  a hook,  «kc., 
branching,  forked. 

Maya  (?),  fakamapa,  Tong.,  fa'amapa, 
Sam.,  to  open  wide,  as  the  mouth  ; 
mapai,  N.  Z.,  the  mouth. 

Mapalo,  Sam.,  manaia,  Haw.,  fresh, 
sweet,  as  water ; maparo,  Mang.,  mild, 
affable. 

Mayeso,  Sam.,  itchy,  itching;  maneo. 
Haw.,  an  itching,  pricking  pain, — the 
taste  of  pepper;  also,  meneo,  Haw., 
to  tingle,  itch;  mepco,  Mang.,  bitter, 
stinging;  mapeo,  Mang.,  bitterness, 
chagrin,  mortification  ; maneonco, 
Nuk.,  titillation,  sensation  of  being 
tickled. 

Mango,  Sam.,  dry;  tai-mapoa,  Mang., 
low  tide  (dry  sea). 

Mayo,  man 6,  maid,  mad,  ubiq.,  a shark. 

Mao,  Haw’.,  to  lade,  as  a decaying  plant, 
to  corrupt;  maoa , N.  Z.  Tab.,  to 
ripen,  to  be  completed — ripe ; mo- 
maho , N.  Z.,  to  ripen. 

Matin i,  maoi,  Sam.,  mobni,  Tong.,  true ; 
maolt.  Haw.,  maoi , Nuk.,  true,  real, 
— indigenous,  native;  maori,  N,  Z., 
mam,  Mang.,  indigenous,  native ; ma- 
ori, Mang.,  civilized. 
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Maori , Tah.,  mari,  Rar.,  really,  indued, 
merely,  only. 

MapU,  Sam.  Nuk.,  mabu,  Tong.,  to 
whistle ; tnapuea , Sam.,  to  sigh. 

A f CIS  a (T),  maiui,  Tong.,  truU'a,  Viti, 
empty ; mania sa , Sam.,  marnaha , 
Tong.,  low  water,  shallow. 

Malta,  Tah.,  quiet,  appeased,  satisfied, 
comforted  ; Haw.,  to  rest  from  labor, 
hon-maha, — to  be  satisfied. 

Masaki  (?),  nuihaki , Tong.,  maki,  Rar., 
Mung.,  nuii , Sam.  Tah.  Haw\,  sick. 

Mali,  Nuk.,  a sore. 

MaXtnuiki,  Nuk.,  ma’ima'i , Tah.,  to 
desire,  long  lor  (i.  c.  be  sick  for). 

Mast  (T),  nuihi,  N.  Z.,  to  work ; mahi. 
Haw.,  j jaohi,  tauhi,  Tong.,  to  culti- 
vote,  till  the  soil. 

MasOd,  Sam.,  mahoA,  Tong.,  arrow-root 
(tacca  pinnatifida). 

MdSlti  (?),  mahuiy  Tong.,  motor  and 
nutue,  N.  Z.,  to  leave,  to  abandon, 
flee  from ; maue,  Tah.,  to  fly. 

Mata , ubiq.,  face,  eye,  front,  edge. 

Main  mala,  Sam.,  mamala,  Tong.,  to  see. 

Mata-po  (night-eyed),  N.  Z.  Mang.  Tah. 
Haw.  Nuk.,  mata-ivi  (bone-eyed), 
Sam.,  blind. 

Maia-nki  (little  eyes),  N.  Z.  Mang., 
ntala-rii,  Tah.,  mataJii,  Haw.,  mala- 
iki,  Nuk.,  the  Pleiades. 

Mulu-hili,  Tah.  Haw.,  nwUi-ili,  Rar.,  a 
year  (tho  rising  of  the  Pleiades,  which 
marks  the  commencement  of  the  year). 

KamaUi,  Tong.,  amnia,  Sam.,  tima/a, 
N.  Z„  haamuta , Tah.,  akamala, 
Mang.,  hoomata,  Haw.,  to  begin. 

Mata-ainana  (qu.  ?),  Haw.  Nuk.,  the 
common  people,  the  lower  classes. 

MatakUy  tnala'u,  ubiq.,  afraid. 

MataUy  ubiq.,  fish-hook. 

Mate,  ubiq.,  to  die,  to  be  hurt,  ill,  sick. 

Male,  matemate  N.  Z.  Mang.,  Haw. 
Nuk.,  to  wish,  desire,  long  for  (i.  e.  to 
be  dying  for). 


Mate,  Sam.,  to  suppose,  explain ; Tong., 
to  conjecture. 

Matikuku  and  matiao,  N.  Z.,  mafikao 
and  nuiikan,  Pau.,  maikuku , Mang., 
Nuk.,  w«itoo,Tikop.,  max' a' u,  maiao, 
Tah.  Ilaw.,  finger-nail  (see  kuku), 

Matoiu , Tong.  Haw.,  maforu,  N.  Z. 
Mang.,  nuitou,  Nuk.,  thick. 

Matu,  I law.  Pau.,  to  run  off,  to  flee. 

Mail,  ubiq.,  fast,  firm,  fixed,  constant;  to 
obtain,  hold  fast,  adhere,  remain  fixed. 

Mau  or  mou  (?),  mau,  Mang.,  a hill, 
mound ; hence,  mau  or  mm,  a col- 
lective particle  (Gram.  § 14). 

Mau  pa  or  meupa,  rnauna  or  mouna, 
maua  or  moua,  ubiq.,  mountain. 

Mini  (?),  maumau,  Sam.  Tong.  N.  Z., 
moumou,  Rar.,  spoiled,  wasted,  de- 
stroyed ; mau  it  a , Haw.,  maua , Tah., 
to  waste. 

MauJe,  Haw.,  moitri , Mang.,  timid,  fearful. 

Mauli,  Sam.,  the  moon ; Haw.,  the  first 
day  of  the  new  moon ; maura , Mang., 
a season,  time. 

Maiinu,  N.  Z.  Haw.,  mounu , Mang.,  a 
bait  for  fishing. 

Me,  with  (see  ma);  hence,  me,  N.  Z., 
Tah.  Mang.  Nuk.,  mci,  Rar.,  mai. 
Haw.,  like. 

Me,  N.  Z.,  met,  Nuk.,  mai.  Haw., 
almost,  near,  about  to  (Gram.  $ 53). 

Mea,  ubiq.,  thing. 

Mea,  Haw.,  to  do,  to  act;  N.  Z.,  to  do, 

to  say,  to  think. 

Meika,  Mang.  Nuk.,  mei , Pau.,  maia, 
Tah.  Haw.,  the  banana. 

Meitakl,  Rar.  Mang.,  meitaki  and  meitai , 
Nuk.,  mailai,  Tah.  Haw.,  good. 

Mclie  (I),  merit,  Mang.,  meie,  Nuk.,  com- 
mon, free,  not  talm  (perhaps  from 
ma/ie). 

Mill,  Sam.  Tong.,  to  rub,  stroke,  smooth 
down. 
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MilimUi,  How.,  tntrimiri,  Mang.,  to 
examine,  os  a curiosity. 

MUo,  Sam.  Haw.,  mio,  Tong.,  miro,  N.  Z., 
to  twist,  make  twine;  komirimiri, 
Mang.,  to  twist;  nulo,  Tong.,  a top, 
to  spin  round.  (See  fdi,  ftlo,  vilo.) 

Miro , Tub.,  mio , Nuk.,  a tree,  the 
t heaped*  populnea ; miro,  N.  Z.,  the 
puducarpus  ferrugineu. 

Mi  mi,  ubiq.,  mipere. 

M mamma,  N.  Z.,  to  long  for  any  thing ; 
Haw.,  to  grieve  for  the  loss  of  any 
thing. 

Mi$t,  Sam.,  mihiy  Tah.  Haw.,  mu,  Rar., 
to  regret,  to  grieve ; miiii,  N.  Z.,  to 
sigh,  to  moan;  mii,  Mang.,  to  be 
offended,  bear  ill-will. 

Mttt,  Sam.  Tong.,  mi.  Tar.,  to  dream. 

Mitt,  Tah.  Mang.,  tho  sea, — salt  water. 

Mitt,  Tong.,  to  suck;  Nuk.,  to  lick;  Haw., 
to  eat  poi  with  the  fingers ; miiimiti, 
Haw.,  to  nibble. 

Mod , ubiq.,  domestic  fowl,  hen. 

Moa,  Tah.  Rar.,  sacred ; Nuk.,  nn  atten- 
dant on  the  ttauas  or  priests. 

Mouke,  Mang.,  moat,  Haw.,  the  cast  wind, 
the  trades. 

MoattOy  ubiq.,  the  sea,  ocean  (never  used, 
like  tat  and  mid,  for  “ salt  uvitrr.") 

Mohltka  (qu.  T),  Tong.,  mottku,  Nuk., 
rnuu'u,  Sam.  Haw.,  gross. 

Moke,  Mang.,  hidden,  or  lost;  mo'c,  Tah., 
to  he  loat  or  forgotten  (not  to  be  con- 
founded with  mat,  from  most). 

Moko,  mo'o,  ubiq.,  lizard,  reptile. 

Moko,  N.  Z.,  the  tattooing,  probably  from 
it*  spiral  and  curving  figures. 

3 lokomoko,  Tong.,  cold  (as  the  skin  of  a 
reptile), — momoko,  a disease  attended 
with  chills  and  wasting  of  the  flesh ; 
moko,  Nuk.,  lean,— mot/mo,  benumb- 
ed,— a cough. 

Mokopuna , N.Z.,  mo'opuna.  Haw.  Nuk., 


a grandson ; makupuna,  Mang.,  a 
nephew. 

Mole,  Tong.,  smooth;  molemole,  Haw., 
bald. 

Moli, Sam.,  tnori,  N.Z.  Rar.  Mang.  Tah., 
oil  for  burning,  a lamp. 

MontO,  Nuk.,  momae,  Tong.,  petty, 
small, — a scrap,  crumb;  tnomomo, 
8am.,  bruised,  mashed. 

Momoa,  Tah.,  to  promise,  betroth;  Haw., 
to  give  liberally. 

Momma , N.  Z.  Tab.  Haw.  Nuk.,  tus. 
cions,  succulent,  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

MOSS,  Rot.,  moSe,  Viti,  mohe,  Tong.,  mot, 
Sam.  et  caet.,  to  lie  down,  to  sleep. 

Mohr  pa-,  mot  pa,  maena,  moeka,  moca , 
ubiq.,  a sleeping-mat,  bed. 

Moenaku,  N.  Z.,  irirnoe , motmocA , Rar., 
motrika,  Mang.,  motufutne,  Haw.,  to 
dream. 

Fie-mahr,  Tong ,,Jia-mot,  Sam.,  hui-moe, 
N.  Z.,  to  wish  to  sleep;  hia-mae,  Haw., 
to  sleep,— deep,  sound  sleep ; Nuk.,  a 
nap,  a fourth  part  or  watch  of  the 
night. 

Moto,  Toog.  N.Z.  Mang.  Rnr.  Tab.  Haw., 
to  box,  strike  with  the  fist. 

Motu , ubiq.,  to  cut,  cut  off,  separate ; se- 
parated, cut  off. 

Motu,  ubiq.,  a division,  a separate  dis- 
trict, a small  island  separate  from  the 
mnin  land. 

Mu,  Sam.  Tah.,  a noise,  noisy. 

Mua,  ubiq.,  front,  before. 

Mllka,  Tong.,  a sprout,  shoot,  blade  of 
grass, — the  bud  of  the  plantain  or 
banana ; muka,  N.  Z.,  flux ; muko, 
Nuk.,  the  bud  of  the  breadfruit;  mu'a, 
Snm.,  a young  cocoa-nut. 

Mull,  Sam.  How.,  muri , N.Z.  Rar.  Mang. 
Tah.,  mui,  Tong.  Nuk.,  after,  behind. 

Tau-muli,  Sam.  Tong.,  the  stern  of  a 
vessel. 

Mulu  (T),  mulumulu,  Sam.,  to  rub,  to 
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clean ; mum,  N.  Z.,  to  rub,  wipe  out, 
obliterate,  wash  away. 

MutU  (T),  or  mu  (T),  musumusu,  Sam.,  to 
whisper, — listless,  wearied,  unwilling; 
omuhu , Nuk.,  mumuhu,  mutuu,  Haw., 
Offlumu,  Tah.,  to  whisper. 

Koumumu , Rar.,  ohumu,  Tah.  Haw. 
Nuk.,  amuamu , N.  Z.,  to  whisper,  to 
murmur  together,  to  grumble;  mui- 
tnui,  Sam.,  to  grumble,  to  be  dissatis- 
fied. 

Mumu,  N.  Z.,  mama,  Tah.,  mamu, 
mu  mu,  Mang.,  mu  mule.  Haw.,  taci- 
turn, stupid,  sullen. 

Mu tu,  Mang.  Nuk.,  muleki,  Rar.,  silent. 

Murare,  Rar.,  dumb. 

A futfe,  Sam.  Tong.  Mang.  Nuk.,  tietie, 
N.  Z,,  grass. 

Multi,  Tong.  Haw.  N.  Z.,  to  cut  otf,  cut 
short,  terminate. 

N 

No,  prep.,  of,  for,  by  (Gram.  20,  09). 

Na,  there,  then,  that — sign  of  distance  in 
place  and  time  (Gram.  ^ 41,  62,  59). 
La,  ra,  ana,  and  ara  appear  to  be 
variations  of  this  particle. 

Na  (T),  ne,  Tong.,  he  (used  os  nominative 
to  a verb), — naua,  they  (dual)  ; n«u- 
tolu,  they  (plural). 

Ne,  no,  Tong.,  wo,  Sam.  et  c<et.,  the 
root  of  the  possessive  pronoun  of  tire 
third  person  singular  (Gram.  §$  39, 
40). 

Na,  Sam.  Tong.  Tah.  Haw.,  quieted,  ap- 
peased, os  a child ; fdka-nd,  Tong.,  to 
hush,  make  quiet. 

Nd,  nand,  Sam.,  haka-nd,  fund,  Nuk., 
to  conceal  (i.  c.  to  hush  up). 

Nd!  N.Z.  Rar.,  nahal  Tah.,  lo!  behold  f 

Ndnd,  Tah.  Mang.  Haw.,  lo  look  at, 
observe,  behold. 

Na,  Sam.,  nake,  N.  Z.t  not,  Ilaw.,  but, 
60 


only;  anake,  N.Z.  Mang., anae, Tah., 
only,  merely,  alone. 

Na,  Tah.  Rar.,  first,  beforehand. 

Nafa,  Sam.  Tong.  Niua,  a drum. 

Naku  (?),  naunau , Sam.,  to  desire,  obey, 
regard ; nounou,  Tah.,  to  desire, 
covet;  noonoo,  Haw.,  to  reflect,  to 
think  of  with  approbation  (see  ww* 
nako), 

Namu,  Sam.  Tong.,  odor,  scent ; namu- 
namu,  Tah.,  foul-scented. 

Namu,  Sam.  Tong.  N.  Z.  Tah.,  a mus- 
quito. 

NattU,  Sam.,  namu,  Haw.,  to  speak  un- 
intelligibly, to  speak  in  a foreign 
tongue. 

Namu,  N.  Z.,  to  grumble,  to  murmur ; 
n/inu , Mang.,  to  curse. 

Nase,  Sam.,  nahe,  Tah.,  fern. 

Natu,  Tong.,  to  kneel ; Nuk.,  to  mix  up 
puddings,  to  wash  clothes ; Mang.,  to 
dip,  soak. 

Nave  (?),  navenave,  Tah.  Mang.  Nuk., 
pleasant,  delightful,  joyful. 

Nea,  Bar.,  neanea , Haw.,  lonely,  desolate. 

Net,  tti , here,  now,  this, — sign  of  present 
place  and  time  (Gram.  41,  52, 
59), — hence  and,  presently,  aua-nd, 
now,  to-day. 

Neke  (or  rteki),  N.  Z.  Rar.  Mang.,  ne'e 
(or  «eY),Tah.  Haw.,  to  move,  to  move 
along, — to  remove  (act.  and  ncut.) 

Ne'i,  Sam.,  lest, 

Neva,  Sam.,  poor*  destitute ; neu>e.  Haw., 
to  suffer  from  want ; neneca,  Tah., 
foolish,  insane. 

Ni,  Sam.  Fak.,  some, — a collective  par- 
ticle (Gram.  § 14). 

Nisi , Sam.,  nihi,  Tong.,  some;  lihi. 
Haw.,  a portion,  lot  (Gram.  § 12). 

Ni  or  ft’,— -(a  number  of  words  having 
a general  connexion  in  sense,  ap- 
pear to  be  derived  from  this  root), 
— -niania,  mania , manie.  Haw.,  ma- 
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ttia,  Tah.  Mang.  Nuk.,  maninoa , 
Sam.,  marina,  N.  Z.  Rar.,  smooth, 
calm,  os  the  sea ; manino,  Sam., 
clear,  pure,  as  water  ; manino , Nuk., 
clear,  serene,  calm ; tnanimmino, 
Haw.,  the  abating  of  fierce  winds; 
nudili.  Haw.,  to  be  assuaged,  grow 
calm ; «wn«,  N.  Z.,  calm,  peaceful 
(sec  also  malic). 

Nifi  (?),  numifi,  Sam.  Tong.,  thin,  nar- 
row ; nikinihi,  Haw.,  difficult,  straight, 
— a narrow  ridge. 

Nifo , mho , nio,  ubiq.,  tooth. 

Nino,  Tah.  Nuk.,  to  twist. 

Niu,  ubiq.,  cocoa-nut. 

No,  prep.,  of,  for,  from  (Gram.  ^ 20,  69). 

Ns  (i),  nonu,  Sam.,  to  borrow ; not,  nonoi , 
Haw.  Nuk.,  fika-noi,  Tong.,  inoi, 
N.  Z.  Rar.,  to  beg,  to  entreat. 

Nod,  N.  Z.  Tah.  Rar.,  common,  free,  not 
restricted. 

Ao/b,  noha,  noo,  ubiq.,  to  sit,  to  dwell. 
(In  Tahitian,  parahi  has  been  of  late 
substituted  for  noho), 

Nofija,  Fak.  Tong.,  rtoopa , Mang.,  noho, 
Haw.,  a scot. 

Nohifiohi  (qU.  ?),  N.  Z.,  noinoi,  Ilaw., 
little;  norc,  Mang.,  a dwarf. 

No7W,  Fak.  Sam.  Tong.  Tah.,  noni.  Haw. 
Nuk.,  the  morinda  citrifolta. 

Nut,  N.  Z.  Rar.  Haw.  Nuk.,  great,  large. 

Nuku,  Mang.,  place,  spot ; nu'u,  Sam., 
town,  district ; nuku,  Rar.,  nu'u,  Tah., 
army;  n«£w,Viti,  aund,  a sand-hank. 
(In  Nukuhiva,  Nuku-nono,  die.,  it 
seems  to  mean  island  or  country.) 

n 

n a,  na,  ubiq.,  the  plural  article  prefixed 
to  nouns  (Gram.  § 14). 

Naeyan,  Sam.,  to  sigh ; naenae,  Haw.,  j 
the  asthma,  difficult  breathing ; kaikai,  j 


nainai,  Nuk.  (qu.  naenae?),  exhaust- 
ed, spent, — referring  to  a person's 
patience  or  breath. 

Hafa,  Sam.  Tong.,  pd,  Tar.,  apa,  Mang., 
ana,  anana,  Haw.,  a fathom. 

Tlahek  (qu.  ?),  a Mu,  Tah.,  papaere,  Rar., 
nahete,  Haw.,  wild  grass,  herbage, 
undcrw«iod. 

Hat,  Tong.,  nc.  Haw.,  to  gnash  the  teeth. 

ncikau,  Tong,  N.  Z.  Rar.,  the  bowels, 
the  viscera, — supposed  by  the  natives 
to  be  the  scat  of  the  mental  operations, 
— hence  used  for  the  heart  or  mind. 

Hako , Tong.  N.  Z.,  polo,  Sam.,  kahua, 
nahua,  Nuk.,  tonahua , Haw.,  fot,  lard. 

HaJafu  (?),  par  aha,  N .Z.,soot;  nanaku , 
lanahu,  Haw.,  charcoal. 

Hale,  Tong.,  right,  becoming,  proper; 
pari,  Rar.,  good,  pleasant,  agreeable. 

Halo,  Sam.  Tong.,  paro,  N.Z.  Rar.,  nalo, 
Haw.,  aro,  Tah.,  hid,  forgotten,  lost ; 
also,  mapalo,  maparo,  maaro,  with  the 
same  meanings. 

Waka-paro,  N.  Z.,  to  hide,  cover,  over- 
whelm. 

Haiti,  Sam.,  paru,  N.  Z.,  nalu.  Haw., 
surf,  billow. 

Hane,  Viti,  a brother  or  sister;  tua-panc, 
Sam.,  tupane,  N.  Z.  Rar.,  tunane , 
Nuk.,  taitunane,  Haw.,  elder  brother 
(of  a sister, — sec  tua), 

Hano,  Tong.,  nono.  Haw.,  red -faced, 
flushed. 

Haya,  N.  Z.,  noise,  uproar;  nana.  Haw., 
to  bark,  growl. 

Hao,  Sam.,  the  gum,  the  grinders ; pau, 
Tong.  N.Z.  Haw.,  to  chew,  to  champ 
with  the  teeth;  auau,  Tah.,  to  gnash 
the  teeth. 

Kahn,  nanaJiu,  Nuk,,  nahu,  nanahu, 
Haw.,  to  bite;  JcaJtu,  nahu , Nuk.,  to 
scold,  rebuke. 

llaoi,  Sam.,  naonao,  Haw.,  to  steal. 
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FJaOSt,  Sam.,  paohi,  Tong.,  to  make.  (See 
man,) 

Hast,  Sam.,  weak, — 'a no- past,  lean ; na- 
hittahi,  Haw.,  soft  and  thin. 

Hata,  Sam.  Tong.,  a snake;  parara , 
N.  2.,  a reptile  of  any  kind,  a snake, 
a large  kind  of  lizard ; kakd,  nana , 
Nuk.  (qu.  kakaa  for  papala?),  the 
large  house-lizard. 

Sam.  Tong.  Rar.,  difficult,  hard 
(Gram.  § 78);  (aittUi,  Tah.,  with  diffi- 
culty. 

IJati,  N.Z.  Rar.,  of*,  Tah.,  a member  of 
a tribe, — as  /? ati-Maru,  one  of  the 
Mam  tribe;  Rati- Karika , one  of  the 
Karika  tribe;  ati-Juda,  Tah.,  a Jew. 
(The  original  meaning  was,  perhaps, 
a descendant  of  Maru,  Karika,  die.) 

Data,  n.  Z.,  to  scratch,  scrape;  na/u, 
Haw.,  to  seek,  search,  look  after  (t.  e. 
to  feel  about  with  the  hands). 

Tlaiui,  Tong.,  a kind  of  disease,  a cutane- 
ous eruption;  paua,  N.  Z.,  nett#, 
Haw.,  to  suffer  from  illness,  bo  in 
pain. 

Tick  (?),  pere,  N.  Z.,  lazy ; prrr,  Rar., 
ndc,  Haw.,  poor,  destitute. 

Mapere,  N.  Z„  idle,  slow ; maere , Tah., 
careful,  doubtful,  hesitating. 

Ilepuyepu,  Mang.,  tender,  soft,  yielding 
to  the  touch  ; nepunepu , Haw.,  full  in 
flesh,  plump. 

Hofie , Sam.,  poie,  Rar.,  pofka,  Tong., 
easy,  facile  (correlative  to  paid, — 
Gram.  \ 78). 

Holo  (?),  popolo,  Sam.,  a rushing,  bubbling 
noise;  poporo,  N.  Z.,  a noise  like 
snoring, — to  snore;  nonoo , Haw.,  to 
snore.  (See  pulu .) 

Uoto,  Sam.,  to  sink;  N.  Z.,  to  make 
deep,  to  sink,  as  a well. 

m (i),  pupu,  Sam.,  t caha-pu,  N.  Z., 
dumb;  nunu,  Haw.,  taciturn,  unsocial. 
tapulu,Tmg.y  to  snore;  pupurit, 


Rar.,  nuru,  Tah.,  to  groan,  growl, 
roar;  pupuru,  Pau.,  to  grunt, — pitru- 
puru,  a hog;  nunulu , Haw.,  to  growl, 
grunt. 

Nu  and  svnw,  Haw.,  to  groan ; mapupu , 
Rar.,  thunder. 

Hutu,  Fak.  Sam.  Tong.,  mouth  of  any 
animal,  beak  of  a bird;  putu,  N.Z. 
Pau.,  utu , Tah.,  nut  a,  Nuk.,  lip,  beak 
of  a bird ; nutu , Haw.,  snout,  beak. 

o 

0,  prep.,  of.  (Gram.  $ 17.) 

0,  Sam.  Tong.,  conj.,  and.  (Gram.  § 08.) 

0,  Sam.  Tong.,  to  go  (used  only  in  the 
plural);  o , Tah.  Rar.,  to  enter;  faa-6, 
Tah.,  aka-6,  Rar.,  fio-d,  Haw.,  to  cause 
to  enter. 

0,  Haw.,  to  extend,  reach  out  the  hand  ; 
<w,  Sam.,  to  reach ; oo,  ta-oo , Rar.,  to 
receive. 

Ofa,  Tong.,  otca,  oha , N.  Z.,  kaoha , 
aoha,  oha,  Nuk.,  alofa,  Som.,  aroha , 
N.Z.  Tah.,  aroa,  Rar.  Mang.,  olofia. 
Haw.,  love,  good-will,  esteem,  com- 
passion. 

Ofi , Sam.,  to  have  space  to  enter;  Tong., 
near, — to  approach ; atci,  N.  Z.,  oi, 
Haw.,  to  approach,  draw  near.  (See 
kofi.) 

Ofo,  Sam.  Tong.,  oho,  N.  Z.,  Jto-ohuoe, 
Haw.,  to  wonder. 

Ohana,  Tong.,  a husband  or  wife,  a 
spouse ; ahana,  xxihana , Nuk.,  a hus- 
band. 

Oka , Nuk.,  oa.  Haw.,  a rafter. 

Okioki,  N.  Z.,  oioi,  Haw.,  rest,  repose. 

Oko , Mang.,  hard,  firm,  solid;  Nuk., 
strong,  powerful,— large,  full-grown, 
ripe;  oo,  Haw.,  ripe,  mature, — oolea, 
strong,  hard. 
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Ola,  Sam.  Haw.,  ora , N.Z.  Tah.  Ror. 
Mang.,  to  live. 

Omi , Tong.  Tah.,  to  draw  out,  bring 
out. 

Omo,  Tah.  Haw.  Nuk.,  to  suck. 

One , ubiq.,  sand. 

OtlO,  six  (Gram.  § 30). 

Ono  (?),  onocmo,  Sam.,  tempted;  onou , 
onounou , Haw.,  to  entice,  seduce; 
OHOono,  Tah.,  earnest,  solicitous. 

Opa,  Rar.,  to  wrap  up,  to  swathe ; Haw., 
to  squeeze,  press. 

Opata , Haw.,  a ravine  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain ; Nuk.,  a precipice. 

Oso , Sam.,  to  leap ; oho , N.  Z.,  to  leap, 
start  up,— excited,  moved. 

Oso , Sam.,  oho,  Tong.,  o,  Haw.,  provi- 
sion for  travelling. 

Ot£,  Sam.  Tong,  Rar.  Mang.,  mold,  N.Z. 
Haw.,  raw,  uncooked. 

Mata,  Haw.,  green  (or  raw)  as  wood 
not  yet  seasoned ; mala , Rar.  Mang., 
matomalo,  N.  Z.,  mnomao , Haw., 
green,  as  gross ; main,  Tong.,  a club 
made  of  a young  tree. 

Oti , Sam.  Tong.  N.  Z.  Mang.  Haw., 
ended,  dono. 

Oto,  Tah.  Mang.,  to  mourn,  lament. 


P 

Pa,  Sam.  Mang.  Haw.  Nuk.,  an  enclo- 
sure, a fence,  wall ; N.  Z.f  a fortified 
town  ; pa  cnu/i,  Rar.,  a country. 

Patu , N.  Z.  Rar.  Tali.  Haw.,  a wall. 

Pa,  N.  Z.  Mang.  Haw.,  to  touch,  to  strike 
gently ; papa,  Rar.,  to  bent  (see  paki, 
pati,  palu). 

Pa,  N.  Z,  Tikop.,  father. 

Pa,  Sam.,  N.Z.  Rar.  Haw.,  barren,  child- 
less. 

Pa,  Sam .,papd,  N.  Z.,  to  burst. 


Pa,  Sam.,  barb  of  a hook ; Tong.,  a fish- 
hook  of  shell. 

Poe,  Tah.  Rar.  Mang.,  separate,  apart, 
aside;  a side,  border,  division,  part, 
portion ; Tah.,  a collective  particle 
(Gram.  § 14). 

Tupar,  Rar.  Haw.,  tipae,  Tah.,  to  put 
aside,  to  turn  aside,  to  pervert ; i caka- 
pae,  N.  Z.,  to  accuse. 

Najxte,  tapar,  Nuk.,  rajkit,  Tah.,  by  the 
side,  adjacent ; rapaeau,  Tah.,  outside 
(perhaps  from  fati). 

P aid  (qu.  ?),  Tali.  Pau.,  pat,  Rar.  Mang., 
a ship. 

Pahu  (qu.  I),  N.Z.  Tuh.  Haw.  Nuk.,  a 
drum. 

Pai,  N.Z.,  good ; paxa,  Sam.,  sacred ; 
Tah.,  a priest. 

Paha,  Tikop., pa'a,  Sam.,  a crab;  paka, 
Mang.,  pa' a,  Tah.,  shell,  crust,  enve- 
lope. 

Pika,  N.  Z.,  any  thing  dried  by  the  sun; 
pakapaka,  Nuk.,  the  crust  of  haked 
fruit. 

Pakapaka , Rar.,  paapaa , Haw.,  burned, 
scorched,  baked  hard. 

Pahan,  Rn r.,jxuiri,  Tah.,  wise. 

Pahehe,  N.  Z.,  hnrd,  solid, — hard,  diffi- 
cult to  do;  pakekt,  Mang.,  to  disobey ; 
pace.  Haw.,  to  misunderstand. 

Paki  or  baki,  Tong.,  to  strike  against, 
impinge ; jxi't,  Sam.,  to  touch,  strike 
lightly ; pajtaki,  N.  Z.  Rar.  Mang. 
Nuk.,  pai , papai , Tah.  Ilaw.,  to 
strike  with  the  palm  of  the  bond,  to 
slop;  papaki , Nuk.,  jxiipai,  Tah., 
Haw.,  to  beat  or  chastise. 

Papaki,  Pau.,  papai,  Tah.,  pai.  Haw., 
to  imprint,  mark,  write. 

Puna,  papaina,  Tah.  Haw.,  the  noise 
of  clapping,  breaking,  rattling,  tick- 
ing, &c. 

Pahisi  (?),  paki,  N.  Z.,  fair  weather ; 
f/aihi.  Haw.,  clear,  unclouded,  (air. 

Pala,  j)ara,paa,  ubiq.,  an  ulcer,  sore, — 
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purulent  matter, — putrid, — foul,  slimy, 
greasy. 

Palahu,  Haw.,  decayed ; parail,  Mang., 
worn  out. 

Palak,  How.,  parare , N.  Z.,  to  exert 
one’s  self  with  haste  and  disorder, — 
tumult,  confusion  ; parari , Tab.,  bro- 
ken in  pieces. 

P aldoa,  Hnw.,  paraoa,  N.  Z.  Moug., 
paaoa,  Nuk.,  the  sperm-whale, — tooth 
of  the  whale,  ivory. 

Palast,  Sam.,  scattered  about;  parahi, 
Tah.,  jxtrai,  Mang.,  to  sit,  remain, 
dwell. 

Pale.,  Tong.  Haw.,  part , N.  Z.,  to  ward 
off,  parry,  turn  aside. 

Pale,  Sam.  Fak.  Haw.,  pare , N.  Z.  Rar. 
Mang.,  pat , Nuk.,  hat,  bonnet,  veil, 
head-dress  (any  thing  to  keep  ofT  the 
sun). 

Portrait,  N.  Z.,  pererau,  Tah.,  wing  of 
a bird ; peleleu , Haw.,  a short,  wide 
canoe  (see  kapa ). 

Pali , Haw'.,  pari,  N.  Z.  Tah.,  a precipice, 
— also  a stronghold, 

Pali  (?),  pari,  N.  Z.,  to  flow,  as  the  sen ; 
Mang.,  to  gush  out,  to  pass  out. 

Palolo,  Sam.,  mlaloln,  Viti,  name  of  a | 
sen-worm  which  appeurs  on  the  reef 
at  a certain  season  of  the  year ; hence, 
palolo,  Sam.,  mbalolo , Viti,  paroro , 
Tah.  Rar.,  name  given  to  two  of  the 
mouths  (ante,  p.  08). 

Pahl,  Sam.,  to  dissolve  ; Tong.,  to  mix 
with  water;  Haw.,  to  lick,  lap  water. 

Palupalu,  Haw.,  par u par u,  Tah.,  jKtru - 
katta,  Rar.,  soft,  weak ; paruparu, 
Rar.  Tah.,  bruised,  wounded,  hurt. 

Panakt , Rar,,  to  repair,  substitute  new 
for  old  ; panai , Haw.,  to  redeem,  give 
a substitute, — pinai , to  repair,  mend. 

Pani,  Sum.  Tong.  N.  Z„  to  besmear, 
plaster;  apani,  Tah.,  moparti,  Rar., 
81 


poptmi.  Haw.,  to  stop  up,  close  up, 
cover  over. 

Pani , Nuk.,  cocoa-nut  oil  for  anointing 
the  head. 

Page,  Rar.  P.u„  /we,  Tah.,  paepae , Haw. 
Nuk.,  that  which  supports  or  sustains 
any  thing, — a prop,  stool,  stand,  dec. 

Pa'QU,  Mang.,  paku , panu , Nuk.,  pano- 
jtano,  Haw.,  black. 

Pao,  Tah.  Rar.  Haw.,  to  dig  or  hew  out. 

Pao,  Tah.,  jm,  Haw.,  fast,  firm,  fixed; 
luia-jnw,  Tah.,  to  make  fast,  to  fix,  to 
appoint,  to  keep,  to  comprehend  ; hoo- 
pao , Haw.,  to  establish,  fix  ; ta/xio , 
Tah.,  a sign,  evidence,  confirmation. 

Papa,  ubit|.,  any  thing  flat  and  solid,  as  a 
plank,  table,  rock. 

PupajM/M,  Mang.,  flat,  level. 

Papa,  Haw.,  a row,  a rank,  a file;  pa- 
paya, Mang.,  a line. 

j Papa,  Tah.  Mang.  Pau.,  papalayi,  Sam. 
Tong.,  foreign,  foreigner  (applied  to 
the  whites). 

Pajta-ani , Nuk.,  “ a part  of  the  sky ; — 
also,  a term  applied  by  them  to  iron” 
(i.  e.  foreign  substance). 

Papahlja  (7),  jxipariya,  N.  Z.  Rar., 
papalina , Haw.,  jxi/xirut,  Tah.,  pa- 
pairui,  Nuk.,  the  check. 

P apaku,  N.  Z„  low ; papau,  Tah.  Haw. 
Nuk.,  shallow. 

Papa,  Tah.  Ilavr.,  a plain,  a level  piece 
of  ground  (perhaps  a corruption  of 
papa). 

Pata,  Tong.,  coarse-grained,— one  pata, 
gravel  (i.  e.  coarse  sand)  ; pata,  Hnw., 
rain  fulling  in  large  drops. 

Pali,  Sam.  Tong.,  to  clap  the  hands 
together;  Haw.,  to  smite  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand  (see  pa,  palci). 

Patiti , Tah.  Rar.,  to  fasten  ; Haw.,  hard, 
firm,  compact,  obstinate. 

Patu,  N.  Z.  Rar.  Mung.  Tah.  Nuk.,  to 
strike,  to  beat  (see  pa  and  /«). 
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PctU , Sam.,  to  cease;  N.  Z.  Tah.  Mang. 
Haw.,  pan,  Rar.,  done,  ended,  post 
away. 

Pau , Haw.,  complete ; hence,  all,  the 
whole. 

Pau,  Sam.,  to  fall ; pou,  Tah.,  to  descend. 

P(,  Sam.,  if,  when,  as ; be,  Tong.,  when, 
also,  only ; abi,  Tong.,  pc,  pen , N.  Z., 
pea,  Fak.,  paJui,  Haw.,  perhaps. 

Pei,  Sam.,  like ; pc,  N.  Z.  ft  ctct.,  like 
(used  only  in  compound  terms,  as, 
penei,  like  this,  thus, — pda,  like  that, 
— ; pcfea  f like  which,  how  ? &c.) 

Pc,  Sam.,  pin,  Mang.  Haw.,  extinguished, 
extinct. 

P tka,  Tikop.  N.  Z.,  beka,  Tong.,  pc' a, 
Sam.,  a hat. 

Peka,  Mang.,  upeka,  N.  Z.,  a cross,  a 
stick  laid  crossways;  pekaga,  N.  Z„ 
a comer,  or  crossing  of  the  street. 

Ptkapeka. , Rar.,  pcajxa,  Tah.,  offended, 
hurt,  perplexed,  afflicted  (i.e.  crossed). 
Hoopta,  Haw.,  to  punish,  to  accuse 
maliciously. 

Tapeka,  Rar.,  taj*a,  Tah.,  a yoke, — 
also,  Rar.  Tah.  Haw.,  to  seize,  confine 
as  n criminal. 

Peke,  N.  Z.  Rar.,  to  remove,  move  off; 
pee,  Tah.,  to  follow, — jxepee,  to  hasten ; 
pee , Haw.,  to  run  and  hide. 

Pele,  Sam.,  bclc,  Tong.,  aka-ptrepere, 
Rar.,  here,  Fak.,  a favorite, — beloved. 

Prlejrc/c,  Sam.,  opere,  Tah.,  to  cherish, 
minister  to. 

Pelu,  Haw.,  peru , Tah.,  peu,  Nuk.,  to 
double,  ibid  up. 

Penu,  Pau.,  the  head;  Tah.,  a atone 
pestle. 

Ptpt,  Sam.  Tong.  Tah.  Nuk.,  a butterfly. 

Pepe,  N.  Z.,  trembling,  fluttering ; Mang.. 
fragile,  friable ; Haw.,  sofl,  pliable, 
broken  fine,  rotten;  Tah.  Nuk.,  rotten, 
bad. 


Peti,  Nuk  .,  to  tread,  to  trample  on  ; peti- 
peii,  Tong.,  pigs’  foot,  trotters. 

Pi,  N.  Z.,  tho  young  of  an  animal ; api, 
Tah.,  kopio,  Nuk.,  opio.  Haw.,  young. 

Pi,  Mang.  Nuk.,7>iAa,  Haw.,  kapi,  Nuk., 
full. 

Pta , Tnh.  Rar.  Haw.  Nuk.,  arrow-root 
(tocea  pinnntifida), 

Pihe  (qu.  ?),  N.  Z.,  a funeral  ode ; Haw., 
lamentation,  wailing. 

Prhe,  Tah.  Nuk.,  a song. 

Pi/d,  N.  Z„  biki,  Tong.,  pit,  Sam.,  to 
adhere,  stick,  cling  to  ; hence,  piki, 
N.  Z.  Rar.  Mang.  Nuk.,  pii,  Tah. 
Haw.,  to  climb,  ascend. 

Piko  , jjTo , ubiq.,  to  bend,  curve,— curved, 
bent. 

Pilau,  Haw.,  piau,  Nuk.,  piro , N.  Z., 
Mang.,  fetid,  fouLseentcd  ; pirau , 
N.Z.  Rar.  Mang.,  putrid,  spoilt. 

Pill,  Haw.,  piri,  Rar.  Mang.  Tah.,  to  ad- 
here, stick  to,  stay  with ; pili,  Fak., 
near,  adjoining;  piri , N.  Z.,  close, 
near,  crowded. 

Pipiri , Tah.,  pi,  Haw.,  stingy,  parsimo- 
nious (i.  c.  close). 

Piritia , Rar.,  to  compress,  stifle;  pilUia, 
Haw.,  crowded,  close,  straightened, 
difficult. 

TnpUt,  Haw.,  Uipirt,  Tub.,  taj/ii,  Nuk., 
to  besmear,  anoint,  stick  on. 

OpiH , Haw.,  the  cramp;  pipii,  Nuk., 
contraction  of  the  limbs. 

Pih,  Sam.,  bili,  Tong.,  biC,  Tar.,  a lizard. 

Pipi,  ubiq.,  the  cockle  (shell-ftsh). 

Pi  si,  Sam.,  to  fell ; bihit  Tong.,  to  splash. 

Ptsi,  Sam.,  bihia,  Tong.,  contagious. 

Plt-0 , ubiq.,  end,  extremity  of  a cord,  stick, 
&c., — hence,  the  navel ; Haw.,  the 
crown  of  the  head  ; bifo,  Tong.,  full, 
brimful, — i.  e.,  reaching  to  the  top. 

Po,  Sam.  Tar.,  poara,  Tah.,  to  strike  with 
the  hand;  poko,  Nuk.,  to  strike  one- 
arm  with  the  other  hand  open ; poeka , 
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Nuk.,  to  hit  with  a stone  or  shot ; 
poura , I law.,  to  kill  and  rob. 

Pot,  popoi , Tong.  Tab.  Mang.  Nuk.,  a 
paste  or  jelly  made  of  fermented  vege- 
tables (ma  or  most),  mixed  with  the 
juice  of  the  cocoa-nut,  or  of  the  dra- 
chma root.  (See  poki.) 

Poka  (T),  bukii,  Tong.,  poa,  Ilaw.,  to  cas- 
trate. 

Pokai,  N.Z.  Nuk.,  to  fold,  roll  up ; poai, 
Maw.,  to  encircle,  go  round. 

Poki , N.Z.  Rnr.  Mang.,  po'i , Tab.  Haw., 
covered. 

Hijtoki,  N.  Z.,  tapoki,  Rar.,  taper,  Tah., 
poi.  Haw,,  to  cover. 

Poki,  Nuk.,  po'i,  Haw.,  a paste  or  pud- 
ding made  of  (lie  talo  or  arum  root, 
baked,  mashed,  and  mixed,  (at  Nuku- 
hiva,)  with  cocoa-uut  juice,  or  (at 
Hawaii),  with  water.  (See  poi.) 

PofiO  (?),  poka,  N. Z.,  apoo,  Tab.,  a pit; 
poko/ioka , Mang.,  deep,  dug  out. 

Ihpoo,  Haw.,  to  sink,  as  into  water; 
tapnka , N.  Z.,  to  enter, — also,  a bag. 

Poko  (1),  po'o,  Haw.,  upoko  (qu.  for  ulu- 
poko't ),  Rar.  Mang.  Nuk.,  ujxto,  Tab., 
the  head. 

Ulu-boko , Tong.,  ulu-po'o,  Sam.,  gavo- 
kavoka , Viti,  the  skull. 

JPtAo-iici,  N.  Z„  /»o4trt,TUi.,  poo-hiuH, 
Haw.,  the  shoulder. 

Poko-tuk,  Tikop.,  the  knee. 

Poro,  Tab.,  to  proclaim  ; Mang.,  to  call 
upon,  demand. 

Pola,  Sam.,  bola,  Tong.,  poa,  Nuk., 
thatch  of  cocoa-nut  leaves. 

Polo  (?),  paloa'i,  Sam.,  poroi,  Tah.,  to 
charge,  command;  poroaki , Rar.,  to 
command,  commission,  to  take  leave 
of;  poroporuaki , N.Z.,  to  take  leave  of. 

Polo  (?),  polqfeu,  Sam.,  auporo , Tah., 
aupoo,  Nuk.,  pcp|ier. 

Pololi , Haw.,  ponri,  Tah.,  pooi,  Nuk., 
hungry,  to  fast. 


Pona,  Sam.  N.  Z.  Rar.  Nuk,,  a knot ; 
Haw.,  the  parts  of  a sugar-cane  be- 
tween the  joints ; ponapona,  N.  Z., 
joint ; pona,  Nuk.,  a bunch  or  knot  of 
four  bread-fruits  tied  together, 

PonO , N.Z.  Haw.,  right,  just,  good. 

Pojfft  (?),  mboyi , Viti,  hop , Tnr.,  po,  Sam. 
Tong,  ct  cirt.,  night  (used  also  for  day, 
in  enumerating, — aa,  tasi  po,  one  day ; 
po fia,  how  many  days!) 

Pont  a,  Sam.,  benighted, — popisa,  dark. 

Napd,  Haw.,  to  set  or  disappear,  as  the 
sun. 

Bogihogi,  Tong.,  rnhogimhogi , Viti,  po- 
popi , Rar.,  poniponi,  Haw,,  poipoi. 
'J  ah.,  morning, — hence, 

Bogihogi,  Tong,,  rnhogimhogi, Viti,  popoi. 
Nuk.,  apo/to,  Rar.  Mang.  Haw.,  to- 
morrow ; apopo,  Nuk.,  some  time 
hence. 

Pauli,  Sam.  Ilaw.,  hauli,  Tong.,  pouri, 
N.Z.  Mang.,  poiri,  Rar. Tah.,  jaaelmfe, 
Ilaw.,  dark. 

Poao,  Sam.,  fog,  mist  (qu.  day-dark- 
ness)  ; poa,  poao,  N.  Z.,  smoke. 

Por,i  (?).  potti,  Haw.,  jxt/ioki,  Nuk.,  to 
besmear,  daub  with  a coloring  matter. 

Pojfi,  Rar.,  poia,  Tah.,  hungry. 

Popo , Sam.,  an  old  cocoa-nut;  bubo,  Tong., 
rotten,  mouldy  ; popo.  Haw.,  a mans 
of  matter  of  a globular  form, — rotten, 
decayed,  ns  vegetables ; popo,  Nuk., 
dust,  especially  from  decayed  wood, — 
a fungus. 

Potiki,  N.  Z„  patii,  Haw.,  the  youngest 
member  of  a family;  potii,  Tah.,  a 
girl. 

Poto , Sam.,  boto,  Tong.,  wise,  shrewd, 
cunning ; tupoto,  N.  Z.,  suspicious. 

Poto,  N.Z.  Rar.  Mang.  Tah.  Haw.  Nuk., 
short. 

Botohutu,  Tong.,  round ; jtOlojxXo,  Sam., 
close  together,  assembled. 

PoU , ubiq.,  post. 

Ptt,  N.  Z.,  a bundle,  bunch, — a tribe. 
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hand, — • jmpu , to  bind  in  a bundle  ; 
pupu,  Rar.  Tab.  Haw.,  a bunch,  knot, 
bundle,— a band,  company;  Haw.,  a 
bunch,  as  of  grass  or  leaves.  (Sec  Ju.) 

Ptl , Sam.  Tab.  I law.,  a conch,  a trumpet, 
a musket ; N.  Z.,  a cylinder,  musket, 
flute  (i.  e.  any  thing  to  blow  through). 

Puhi,  N.Z.  Tnh.  Haw.  Nuk.,  buhi, 
Tong.,  bu> 0,  Mang.,  to  Wow,  to  puff, — 
hence,  to  fire  a musket,  which  the  na- 
tives at  first  supposed  to  be  done  by 
blowiug  into  it. 

Pu,  Mang.,  thick  ; pu,  N.  Z.,  a pregnant 
woman. 

Buhl,  bubula , Tong.,  Vucc,  vuvuce,  Viti, 
pupuhi , Nuk.,  pue,  Mang.,  to  swell, 
swollen  ; pula,  Sam.,  swollen,  large. 

Puepue,  Ilaw.,  large,  plump ; bubura, 
Tar.,  large. 

Pita,  Haw.,  to  appear  at  a distance,  rise 
up  as  smoke ; pua,  Nuk.,  foam. 

PtKl,  N.  Z.,  bun,  Tong.,  a species  of  plant 
bearing  a large  flower ; putt,  Rar. 
Mang.  Haw.  Nuk.,  a flower  (see  Jua). 

Puaka,  N.Z.  Rar.  Nuk.,  buaka,  Tong., 
pua' a , Sam.  Tah.  Haw.,  vuaka,  Viti, 
swine,  a hog. 

Puaka,  Mang.,  a beast,  animal, — excla- 
mation of  displeasure  ; huakaka , Tar., 
bad,  vile. 

Pliakl,  Rar.  Nuk.,  pua'i,  Sam.,  to  vomit ; 
puai , Tab.  Haw.,  to  flow  out,  pour 
forth  ; tcaku’puaki,  N.  Z.,  to  cause  to 
appear,  to  utter. 

Puhi  (qu.  ?),  N.Z.  Tah.  Haw.  Nuk., pui, 
Mang,,  an  eel. 

Ptikt,  Tikop.,  buke,  Tong.,  pu'e,  Sam.,  to 
lay  hold  of,  seize;  pue.  Haw.,  to 
assail,  attack, — to  guin  whut  is  an- 
other**. 

Puke,  N.  Z.  Rar.,  vuke , Viti,  pu'e,  Sam. 
Tah.,  a hill,  mound,  heap  ; pue.  Haw., 
to  M weed  out  and  hill  up,  as  potatoes.” 
Puke , Rar.,  pue,  Tah.,  a collective 
particle  (Gram.  § 14). 


Puku  or pu'u,  Nuk., /mi/,  Tab.,  any  small 
globular  substance,  a berry,  a joint, 
knob,  ball  ; puu , Haw.,  a protube- 
rance, bunch,  heap,  — lump,  a lot, 
portion,  — a collective  sign  (Gram. 
§ 14);  mbuku,  Viti,  a knot;  puku , 
N.  Z.,  the  stomach,— the  block  of  a 
ship. 

Bukubuku , Tong.,  puupuu,  Sam.,  jxtu- 
Jfou , Haw.,  squab,  short  and  thick. 

Pukupuku,  Rar.,  rough,  i.  c.  covered 
with  knohs. 

Pukuwaeicae,  N.  7.,  pukuvutvae,  Rar., 
puuvae,  Nuk.,  the  ankle. 

Puu-lima,  Haw.,  the  wrist-joint. 

Papa-puku , Mung.,  puk'  or  buk\  Tar., 
the  buttocks. 

Pula , Haw.,  pura,  N.  Z.,  a small  particle 
of  any  thing,  a mote. 

Pule,  Sam.,  to  decree,  appoint,  govern  ; 
mhuii,  Viti,  to  appoint  a king;  buU, 
Tong.,  to  order,  regulate,  govern,  take 
council;  mbure,  Viti,  a house  for 
puMic  meetings  and  councils,  and  also 
for  worship  ; pule.  Haw.,  pure,  Rar. 
Tab.,  to  pray,  to  worship, — religion. 

Pule,  Sam.,  bide,  Tong.,  tubule,  Viti,  pue, 
Nuk.,  a spotted  shell,  a species  of 
ovula. 

Pulepule,  Sam.,  bulebule,  Tong.,  pure- 
pure,  N.  Z.  Tah.,  spotted,  variegated. 

Pupurc,  Tah.,  a leper;  papule,  Haw., 
insane, — a lunatic. 

Pule-Miua,  Haw.,  pue-ehua,  Nuk.,  a 
butterfly. 

Puli  (T),  puri,  N.  Z.  (passive  puritia), 
puliti.  Haw,,  to  take  up,  to  clasp. 

Puldku  or  pulou  (qu.  ?),  puroku,  Mang., 
to  envelope,  wrap  up;  pulou,  Haw., 
bulau , Tong.,  puou,  Nuk.,  to  cover 
the  bead,  to  veil,— a covering  for  the 
head  ; pulou,  Sam.,  bulopa,  Tong.,  a 
hat,  bonnet,  covering  for  the  head  ; 
pulou,  Fak.,  a jacket. 

Pultou,  Sam.,  bulotu,  Tong.,  mburatu. 
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Viti,  an  island  described  ns  a terms* 
trial  paradise,  situated  towards  the 
northwest,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
abode  of  divinities  ; purotu  or  jxtratu , 
Tab.  liar.  Mang.,  poatu,  Nuk.,  fine, 
handsome,  exquisite,  perfect  (i.  e.  hea- 
venly, paradisaical). 

Rohutu . Tah.,  terrestrial  paradise,  coun- 
try of  souls. 

Pulu,  Sain.,  bulu,  Tong.,  pus,  Nuk.,  the 
husk  which  envelopes  the  cocoa-nut,— 
used  for  binding,  caulking,  dec. 

Pulu  pulu,  Sam.,  bulubulu,  Tong.,  to 
wrap  up  closely,  to  cover  the  body; 
mbulu,  Vili,  to  cover,  to  bury ; punt, 
N.  Z„  to  hold  fast, — a cork  or  stopper 
lor  a bottle. 

Bulu , Tong.,  gum,  pitch,  or  any  adhesive 
substance;  pupuru,  Tah.,  slimy,  ad- 
hesive. 

Puna , Sam.,  buna,  Tong.,  to  jump,  spring 
up,  fly ; puna,  Mang.,  to  gush  up, — 
a spring,  fountain  ; puna , N.  Z.,  a 
spring ; Haw.,  a welt,  pit, — -puna-wai, 
a spring, — maputia,  to  boil  up,  as 
water  out  of  the  sea. 

Putti , Sam.,  to  enclose,  as  a net ; puni, 
Tnh.  Haw.  Nuk.,  pint,  Rnr.,  to  go 
round,  surround,  enclose — to  close  up, 
finish,  complete ; puni , N.  Z.,  close, 
closed  up  ; Mang.,  finished, — pumpa, 
a seal  (i.  e.  that  which  closes  up); 
ta-buni,  Tong.,  to  shut, — a bolt  or 
bar ; runs,  Viti,  to  shut  up,  to  con- 
ceal ; pujiuui,  Nuk.,  to  conceal ; pH- 
vipuni.  Haw.,  to  deceive. 

P Unfitly  Sam.,  hunou , Tong.,  to  incline, 
bow  down,  stoop  (see  Id,  tulou). 

Putiua , Nuk.  Mang.  Rar.,  the  young  of 
any  animal. 

Pupa,  Sam.  Mang.,  puka  or  puna,  Nuk., 
puna.  Haw.,  pua,  Tah.,  coral  stone. 

Puya,  N.  Z.,  pumice, — also,  an  anchor, 
(which,  where  coral  is  found,  is  usually 
a fragment  of  that  stone.) 

8*2 


Pupil,  Sam.,  rocky  coast,  arched  wav; 
Haw.,  roughly,  heavily,— hdt  pupu , 
to  drag  a log  or  canoe  through  brush 
among  rocks ; pupu-mau , Nuk.,  rough. 

PtlStl,  Sain.,  buha,  Tong.,  pouaka,  N.  Z., 
pi  hi,  Tah.,  put,  Rar.,  a hox,  chest. 

Puta,  N.Z.  Mang.  Haw.  Nuk.,  to  rise  up, 
come  in  sight,  appear,  enter,— an  en- 
trance, an  aperture;  puta , Tah.,  a 
wound. 

Upuln , Tah.  Haw.,  a door.  (See  pu.) 

Pule , N.Z.  Rar., a bag. 

Pultt,  putupulu,  N.Z.  Rar.  Mang.  Tah. 
Nuk., close,  thick  together, — to  assem- 
ble ; fu'a-jnttu,  Sam.,  aka.putujmtu, 
Rar.,  haa-putuputu,  Tah.,  Arc.,  to  col- 
lect, gatlier  together,  convene. 
Puweretvere  (qu.  ?),  N.  Z.,  pumnede . 
trrfr,  Haw.,  pvnavenee,  Nuk.,  a spe- 
cies of  spider. 

[There  seems  to  be  a thread  of  connexion 
running  through  most  of  the  words  be- 
ginning with  pu ; the  primary  idea 
seems  to  be  to  increase , either  in  size 
or  number, — whence,  to  swell,  enlarge, 
rise  up,  flow  out, — to  be  joined  together, 
assembled,  formed  into  a bundle— or 
into  a heap— or  into  a solid  sub- 
stance,— to  be  united,  tied  up,  wrapped 
round,  Acc.  &c.] 

s 

Sa , Sam.,  ha,  Tong.,  some  one.  (Gram. 
§12.) 

Sa,  Sam.  Fak.,  sacred ; («fa,  Viti,  bad,  qu. 
sacer , accursed  T See  Uui,) 

Sat,  htic,ae , ubiq.,  to  tear,  rend; — N.Z. 
Tah.  Haw.  Nuk.  Rar.  Mang.,  wild, 
furious,  contentious. 

Mastic,  Sam.,  iTuihac,  Tah.,  paae,  Rar., 
nttJuie,  Haw.,  tom. 

Saka , Fak.,  ta'a,  Sam.,  luika,  N.Z.  Nuk., 
ha' a , Haw.,  a dance. 
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Sakd  (T),  bia,  Haw.,  haahaa , Tah.,  aka- 
aka,  Rar.,  low,  Ihort. 

Sakau  (?),  fakau,  Viti,  hakau , Tong., 
o' cut,  Sam.  Tah.,  & reef  of  rocks. 

Akau , N.  Z.,  the  sea -coast ; aau-tu , 
Nuk.,  rocks,  or,  a rocky  shore. 

Sake  (?),  fake,  Viti,  hake,  Tong.,  ake, 
N.  Z.  Rar.  Mang.,  ae,  Sam.  Tab. 
Haw.  Nuk.,  up,  upwards,  over,  be* 
yond.  (Gram.  ^ 38,  59.) 

Sa'sae,  Sam.,  bihake,  Tong.,  eastward, 
windward  (i.  e.  up). 

Kake,  N.Z.  Rar.,  ae,  Tah.,  to  ascend,  to 
mount ; ae,  Haw.,  to  pass  over,  step 
over,  embark. 

Said,  bilu,  Kara , ara,  haa , ubiq.,  sin, 
transgression,  guilt. 

Sold,  Sam.  Viti,  hula,  Tong.,  ala , Haw., 
ara,  N.Z.  Tah.,  ara,  Rar.  Mang.,  on, 
Nuk.,  path,  road. 

Said  {?),  sarasura,  Viti,  araara , Tah., 
ara,  Mang.,  ntahara,  N.  Z.,  to  look  at, 
observe,  see ; mtuira  ! Rar.,  behold ! 
mehara , Tah.,  to  consider,  call  to 
mindj  haloid,  holalo,  I law.,  to  scruti- 
nize, look  earnestly. 

Sale,  Fak.,  hade,  Tong.,  hoe  re,  N.Z.  Tah.,  j 
acre,  Rar.,  are , ere,  Mang.,  hele,  bide 
(plural),  Haw.,  hee,  Nuk.,  to  come  or  t 
go,  to  move,  proceed. 

Salo  (?),  masala*il/>,  Sam.,  mahaJo,  Tong., 
haohao,  Haw.,  to  doubt;  fe-mnsalo* 
salo,  Sam.,  to  reason  together. 

Mahalo,  Ilnw.,  miharo , N.  Z.,  maaro, 
Mang.,  mahao,  kanahao , Nuk.,  to 
wonder,  admire. 

Sold,  Sam.,  to  strip,  tear  off;  halu,  Haw., 
haru , Tah.,  to  confiscate  property,  to 
plunder. 

Sama,  Rot.,  fama,  Viti,  rama.  Tar.,  ' 
hama , Tong.,  ama,  Sam.  et  cart.,  an 
outrigger  to  a canoe. 

Sao,  Sam.,  to  enter;  bio,  N.Z.  Haw.,  to 


put  in,  enclose ; au  (qu.  ao  7),  Nuk., 
to  enter. 

Sao , Sam.,  straight,  correct ; saosaoa,  Viti, 
haoluioa,  Tong.,  just,  perfect. 

Sapai,  Sam.,  apai,  Rar.  Mang.,  bipai  or 
hojxti,  Tah.,  to  carry  or  support  with 
the  arms;  bipai,  N.Z.  Haw.,  to  lift 
up,  lo  elevate. 

Sapo,  Sam.,  haho,  Tong.,  apo , Haw.  Nuk., 
to  catch,  as  a ball. 

Sapu  (?),  hapu,  N.  Z.  Tub.,  apu,  Rar., 
pregnant. 

Sasa,  Sam.,  habiu.  Haw.,  to  beat,  scourge. 

S(IU,  Sam.,  hail,  N.  Z.,  wind,  dew ; hau. 
Haw.,  land-wind  of  night,  dew ; hahau, 
Tong.,  hau,  Tah.  Nuk.,  au,  Rar., 
dew. 

SaUf  Sam.,  hau,  Tong.,  a king;  hau,  Tah., 
au,  Rar.  Mang.,  kingdom,  govern- 
ment, reign ; hau,  Tah.,  to  surpass, 
excel. 

Sau-rei,  Viti,  (qu.  good  government?), 
hau,  Tah.,  au,  Rar.,  peace. 

Sau,  Sam.  Fak.,  bio,  Tong.,  ao,  Rar., 
ahu,  N.  Z.,  to  come. 

SdU A,  Sam.,  heu'ft.  Haw.,  wicked,  sinful ; 
eva,  Mang.,  lo  forbid  (qu.  forbidden  I). 

Saujja,  Sam.,  autja,  Rar.,  bxurta , Haw., 
haua,  Tah.,  otfeusive  odor. 

FaasaupOj  Sam.,  to  act  mischievously  ; 
hoo-hauna-ele , Haw.,  to  cause  dis- 
turbance, sedition. 

Savili,  Sam.,  havili,  Tong  .,  a strong 
breeze. 

Sc,  Sam.  Fak.,  he,  Tong.  N.  Z.  Haw.,  e, 
Tuh.  Rar.  Nuk.,  the  indefinite  article, 
— also  a verbal  particle  (Gram.§§  11, 
51). 

Sc,  Viti,  scse,  Sam.,  hi,  kehe,  Tong.  N.  Z., 
or,  Mang,,  to  err,  mistake,  wander. 

Sei  (?),  hei,  N.  Z.  Nuk.,  an  ornament  for 
the  neck ; Pau.,  a pearl. 

Seke  (?),  tt'e,  Sum.,  hele,  Tong.  N.  Z.,  In 
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slide,  to  slip  ; Are,  Tah.  Haw.,  to  slip, 
glide,  melt  away,  flee;  eke,  Mang.,  to 
give  way,  to  go  to  ruin ; heke,  N.  Z., 
eke,  Har.,  to  descend ; fake,  Nuk.t  to 
retreat,  ebb,  as  the  sea. 

Stkt  (?),  Aeka,  Tong.,  eke,  N.  Z„  or,  Tab. 
Haw.,  to  embark,  to  mount,  as  a horse ; 
fakahekn,  Tong.,  to  sit  upon. 

Sela  (?),  Ma,  Tong.,  fatigue,  breathless, 
short  of  breath ; hera,  NT.  Z.,  gaping 
(qu.  gasping  T) ; era , Mang.,  a pause. 

Self,  Sam.  Vifi,  heir,  Tong.,  Ae/efa/e r,  I law., 
to  cut,  to  cut  in  two. 

Mahe/e , Haw.,  to  divide,  to  cut  ofT  a 
portion  for  one ; mahert , Tah.,  to 
portion  out,  to  give  over,  to  grant. 

Sele  (?),  he/e , Tong.  Haw.,  a snare,  noose ; 
fare,  N.  Z.,  to  tie,  bind  ; ere , Rar.,  to 
hang  with  a noose  (see  fele). 

Still,  Sam.,  sent,  Viti,  hc/ii,  Tong.,  faru, 
N.  Z.,  a comb;  faiu , Haw.,  to  paw  or 
scratch  the  earth. 

Sema  (t),  fama,  Tong.  Haw.,  ema , Mang., 
left,  sinister. 

JSema,  Tah.,  to  tempt.  Henuihema, 
Haw.,  wont,  need,  necessity. 

Setno  (?),  hrmn,  N.  Z.,  to  slip  away,  to 
sink  down ; Haw.,  to  get  loose,  to 
move  away,  to  loose,  to  set  sail ; Nuk., 
to  loose, — also,  to  catch  or  overtake ; 
emo,  Mang.,  unstable,  not  fixed  ; ma- 
famo,  Tah.,  slipped  ofT,  past  away, 

Seu,  Sam.,  to  stir  about ; fan,  Tong.,  to 
ward  ofT,  to  avoid  ; fa w.  Tab.,  eu, 
Rar.,  to  open  a door ; fan,  Haw.,  the 
first  shooting  of  beard  in  boys.  [The 
primary  moaning  seems  to  be,  ‘Mo 
push  out”  or  “ away.”] 

Sia  (?),  fatuiaria , Sam.,  haahco.  Haw., 
proud,  lofty,  haughty. 

SiapO,  Sam.,  hiabo, , Tong.,  hiajyo , Nuk., 
native  cloth  dyed  brown  ; also,  Nuk., 
the  ficus  prulixu,  from  whose  berries 


the  dye  is  obtaiued  (which  is  probably 
the  original  meaning ; see  kaka). 

Sifo  (?),  Civet,  Viti,  hifo,  Tong.,  i/o,  Sam., 
iA o,  N.  Z.  Tah.  Haw.  Nuk.,  in,  Rar., 
Mang.,  down,  downward  (Gram.  § 58). 

Sxsxfn,  Sam.,  hihi/o , Tong.,  leeward, 
westward  (i.  e.  down  ; see  take). 

I/to,  Tah.  Haw.,  to,  Rar.,  a particle  of 
emphasis,  used  to  form  the  reflective 
or  emphatic  pronouns,  myself,  thyself, 
dec.,  and  frequently  affixed  to  other 
words  (Gram.  § 45). 

Siki  (T),  hiki , Tong.,  N.  Z.,  a’t,  Sam.. 
hit,  Tah.,  to  raise,  lift  up;  hit,  Haw., 
ikiiki,  Mang.,  to  hold  in  the  arms,  as 
a child  ; iki,  Rar.,  to  select,  choose, 
draw  out. 

SifCO  (?),  hiko,  Tong.,  to  take  up,  collect ; 
Nuk.,  to  snatch  or  take  away ; iko, 
Mang.,  to  take  away,  carry  off. 

Siku  (?),  si'u,  in,  Sam.,  hiku,  iku , Tong., 
iku,  Rar.  Mang.,  Aiu,  Haw.,  iku, 
Tong.,  fu,  Sam.,  end, — to  finish. 

St  It,  Sam.,  to  exceed,  to  go  beyond  ; hili, 
Tong.,  to  leave  off,  or  finish,  to  be 
completed, — to  put  or  place  upon, — to 
lodge  or  be  fixed,  as  a body  thrown 
into  a tree  ; iri,  N.  Z.,  to  hang  from, 
to  rest  upon ; iri,  Tah.,  to  rest  upon, 
— n sent,  a table  ; i/i.  Haw.,  to  strike 
or  strand,  as  a ship;  to  lodge,  stick 
fast ; akairipa , Mang.,  a lodging* 
place,  dwelling,  nest 

I/airi,  Rar.,  to  creep,  to  crawl ; nahili. 
Haw.,  slow,  lagging  behind. 

Haiti,  Rar.,  ahiri.  Tab.,  if,  suppose, — 
used  only  of  post  time ; (i.  e.  M that 
being  euppoeed,” — euppotUut — laid 
down). 

Ilihia,  Haw.,  ofti-nded  (i.  c.  sh  eked); 
itia,  Tah.,  angry,  irritable ; iriea, 
Rar.,  sorrowful. 

Stria,  Sam.,  Aina,  Tong.  N.  Z.  Haw,  ina, 
Mang.,  white  or  gray,  applied  to  hair. 

Strut,  Fak.,  si  nasi  n a,  Sam.,  hinchina 
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Tong.,  mainaina , Tor.,  white,  clear,  | 
fair. 

Musitta , Sam.,  truth  inn , Tong.  Tah. 
Haw.  Nuk.,  mainn,  Mang.,  tlie  moon. 

Siftd  (T),  kina,  Tong.,  mohina,  Tah., 
Maine,  Mang.,  a gourd,  a bottle. 

Situs,  TSkop.,  cocoa-nut  oil ; him/,  N.  Z. 
Tah.  Haw.,  inu,  Rar.,  ointment ; 
tuhinu,  Tah.  Haw.,  tainu,  Rar.,  to 
anoint ; hinu,  Nuk.,  ink,  tincture  from 
the  candle-nut. 

Hinuhinu , Tah.  Haw.,  inuinu,  Rar., 
anointed,  sleek  and  shining, — hence, 
bright,  splendid. 

Stya  (?),  hi  pa,  Tong.,  N.  Z.,  tpa,  Mnng., 
hika,  kina,  Nuk.,  kina,  Haw.,  hia, 
Tah.,  to  fall  j hiya,  Pau„  dead  (i.  c. 
fallen). 

■Silt',  Sum.,  hi,  hihi,  N.  Z.,  to  draw  up, 
pull  up;  hi,  Nuk.,  to  fish  with  rod 
and  line ; Asm,  Haw.,  to  pull. 

Hi  (qu.  ?),  Haw.  Nuk.,  to  purge. 

St  si,  Tong.,  hi,  Haw.,  to  hiss. 

Siva,  Tikop.  Rot.,  Civ  a,  Viti,  hiva , Tong., 
iui,  turn,  Sam.  ct  ca*t.,  nine  (Gram. 
§30). 

Siva,  Sam.  Fak.,  hiva,  Tong.  Tah  ,,  song 
and  dance,  festivity. 

Siva  (t),  him,  Nuk.,  a neighboring  val- 
ley or  town, — yonder;  im,  Mang,,  a 
foreign  country. 

Sivt  or  m,  Sam.,  ivi , Tah.  Rur.  Mang. 
Nuk.,  *in,  N.  Z.  Tah.,  hui,  Tong., 
sui,  Viti,  bone. 

**»  N.  Z.  Mang.,  a family,  clan,  (as 
in  Scripture,  u bone  of  my  bone.”) 

Soa,  Tikop.,  hoa,  N.  Z.  Tah.  Haw.  Nuk., 
a friend,  companion,  mate. 

b'e-sousodni,  Sam.,  mutual  assistance ; 
hoa,  N.  Z.,  to  help. 

Hahoa,  Tong.,  a pair,  a couple. 

Sonia ! Sam.,  homa!  Tah.,  Friends! 
(used  only  in  the  vocative). 

Soifua,  Sam.  (ceremonial), — to  live,  to 


be  in  good  health ; hoihoifua , Tong., 
handsome. 

SotSOt,  Sam.,  (cerem.,)  to  laugh ; hoihoi. 
Haw.,  pleased,  gratified,  joyful. 

! Soka  (I),  coha,  Viti,  hoka,  Tong.  Pau. 
Nuk.,  to  pierce,  thrust  in;  hoka , 
N.  Z,  Mang.,  a sharp-pointed  instru- 
ment. 

| Soko  (?),  so'o,  Sam.,  to  spread  over,  to 
flow  over,  to  join,  to  come;  hoko, 
Tong.,  to  flow  as  the  tide,  to  come; 
hoko,  Nuk.,  to  sail,  as  a ship. 

SoU  (?),  huh,  Tong.,  ori,  Mang.,  to  ask, 
to  beg  (see  holt). 

Solo , Sam.,  to  spread  over,  to  run  over, 
as  an  eruption,  a liquid ; tala,  Sam., 
ho/a,  Tong.,  halo,  Haw.,  horo , N.  Z. 
Tab.,  oro , Rar.  Mang.,  to  run,  to 
flee. 

Solo,  Viti,  halo,  Tong.,  to  rub,  wipe ; 
hao,  Nuk.,  to  chafe  the  limbs;  ho/oi, 
Tong.,  to  chafe,  to  wipe ; holm.  Haw., 
luiroi,  N.  Z.  Tah.,  orei,  Mang.,  hooi, 
Nuk.,  to  wash,  to  wipe. 
llnholo,  Tong.,  horohoro,  N.  Z.,  oro, 
Mang.,  to  grind,  sharpen. 

Soya,  Snm.,  a chief’s  servant;  hupt s, 
N.  Z.,  the  common  people,  lower 
class ; uga,  Rar.,  laborers,  tenants. 

Soye  (T),  hope,  Tong.,  ops,  Sam.  Mang. 
Rar.,  oke , one,  Nuk.,  oe,  Tah.,  t ct. 
Haw.,  famine,  scarcity  of  food. 

Soyt,  hopi,  horti , hoi,  ubiq.,  to  salute  by 
pressing  noses. 

Sopo,  Sam.,  to  pass  over;  hobo,  Tong.,  to 
jump,  bound. 

Sopu  (?),  hopu,  N.  Z.  Haw.,  opn,  Mang., 
to  catch,  seise ; hopu,  Nuk.,  to  hug. 

Sou  (I),  sousou.  Sum.,  spray ; houhou, 
N,  Z.,  hau.  Haw.,  to  wet,  moisten ; 
hou.  Haw.,  ou,  Mang.,  perspiration. 

Sit,  sutu,  Sam.,  wet;  si,  Viti,  the  water 
in  which  food  has  been  boiled, — soup; 
Am,  Tong.,  to  boil  or  slew  ; Am,  Haw., 
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to  ferment,  boil  over,  ooze  out, — 
leaven. 

Sua,  Sam.,  hua,  Tong.,  a general  term 
for  liquids. 

Snafu , Sam.,  huafa,  Tong.,  a name 
(cerem.) ; hua,  N.  Z.,  to  name. 

Suai  (t),  huai,  Tong.,  huea,  Tah.,  to  I 
pour  out ; huai,  Haw.,  to  take  out  of 
an  oven  or  reservoir. 

Slit  (?),  Am,  Tong.  N.  Z.  Haw.,  to  mix 
together,  to  mingle,  to  join. 

Suka  {?),  hu/at,  N.  Z.,  hua , Haw.,  froth, 
foam. 

Sake  (?),  jwV,  Sam.,  to  search ; hue, 
Haw.,  to  look  slyly,  to  steal. 

Stikt  (!),  hui,  Tah.,  uki,  Rar.,  to  pierce, 
prick;  tuisuui,  Sam.,  rough  (i.  e. 
prickly). 

Suktl  (T),  huku,  Tong.  Nuk.,  to  dive; 
(qu.  uku  from  luku,  q.  v.  ?). 

Suit,  Sam.  Tong.,  a sprout  from  the  root 
of  a tree, — a sapling, — hence,  Sam., 
an  heir ; huri,  N.  Z.,  posterity ; huli, 
Haw.,  taro-tops  for  planting. 

Sulu,  Sam.,  to  give  light,  to  shine,  as 
a torch  or  the  moon ; huru , N.  Z., 
light,  lustre,  glory ; Tah.,  outward 
appearance  (German,  schein). 

Sulll  (T),  £uru,  Viri,  hu  (or  huh,  lor  hulu), 
Tong.,  uiu , Sam.,  uru,  Rar.  Mung., 
uu,  Nuk.,  to  enter;  uru-tahi,  N.  Z., 
to  join  with  (i.  e.  to  enter  as  one,  or 
united). 

Uruhia, Tab.,  tiuhia,  Nuk.,  uluia,  Haw., 
inspired,  possessed  by  a god. 

Sunuki  (!),  sutiui,  Sam.,  to  pierce 
through;  hunuki,  Tong.,  to  stick  a 
skewer  or  pin  in  any  thing. 

Suya  (?),  huahua,  Tah.,  u kauka,  Rar., 
broken  into  fragments,  ground  to  pow- 
der,—crumbs,  fragments  ; kuna , hu- 
nahuna.  Haw,,  small  particles  of  any 
thing,— dust,  crumbs,  fine  rain  ; huna- 
hutut,  Nuk.,  little. 

83 


Susti,  Sam.,  susu,  sufu,  Viti,  /iw/tn,Tong., 
«,  N.  Z.  Tah.  Mung.  Haw.  Nuk., 
breast,  {tap,  udder. 

T 

Ta,  the  root  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first 
person  dual  and  plural,  including  the 
person  addressed  (Gram.  § 39). 

Ta,  Sam.  Tong.  Rar.  Nuk.,  tairi,  Tah., 
to  strike ; ta,  Rar.,  also,  to  kill. 

7 lata,  Sam.  Tong.  N.  Z.  Haw.,  to  strike 
repeatedly,  knock,  beat. 

2 h,  Tong.  Viti,  to  hew,  fell,  cut  down. 

7h,  Sam.  Tong.  N.  Z.,  to  mark  the 
body,  to  tattoo;  ta,  Mong.,  lata,  Rar., 
to  mark,  paint,  write. 

TU,  used  instead  of  /aka  as  a causative 
prefix  (Gram.  § 54). 

Tae,  ubiq.,  excrement. 

T(lt,  Tah.  Rar.  Mang.,  to  arrive,  to 
come  to. 

Tae,  Sam.,  “ an  endearing  address tai , 
N.  Z.,  an  affectionate  word  for  mother. 

Tafa,  Sam.,  taha,  N.Z.  Tah.  I law.,  bor- 
der, edge,  brink ; Uiha,  Nuk.,  taa , 
Mang.,  place,  spot. 

7 h/w,  Rar.  Haw.,  shore,  border,  side  of 
a field;  tamba,  Viti,  tapa,  Tar.,  place, 
spot. 

Tafa,  Tong.,  Utva,  Viti,  to  cut,  make  an 
incision ; taha,  Haw.,  to  mark,  scratch, 
write. 

Tafa  (?),  Uifao,  Sam.,  to  walk  about  lor 
pleasure ; taha,  Nuk.,  to  go  or  walk  ; 
Haw.,  to  go  away,  to  set  out  to  go. 

Taft,  take , tae,  ubiq.,  to  flow,  as  water. 

Vai-tqfe,  t <ai-tahe,  &c„  running  water,  a 
stream,  river. 

Tafi,  Sam.,  take.  Haw.,  to  shave;  tahi, 
Nuk.,  to  wound  slightly  (i.  e.  to  graze), 

Tnfitaji, Tong.,  tavitavi,  Viti,  tahi,  N.Z., 
tahili.  Haw.,  to  brush,  sweep ; tahii, 
Nuk.,  a fan.  (See  «/*,) 
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Tajiti  (?),  taiciti,  N.  Z.,  far,  distant; 
tahiti , Haw.,  a foreign  country.  (Qu. 
hence  the  name  given  by  the  first  colo- 
nists from  Samoa  to  the  island  of 
Tahiti, — 44  the  far , or  foreign  land"  ?) 

TafitO , Sam.,  tawito , N.  Z.,  tahito,  Tah. 
Haw.,  taito,  Rar.  Mung.,  old,  ancient. 

' Tafola , Sam.  Fak.,  tofbrf,  Tong.,  tohora, 
N.  Z.  Tah.  Haw.,  a whale ; tahod, 
Nuk.,  a porpoise. 

TafUt  Sam.  Tong.,  tahu,  Tah.  Haw.,  fan, 
Rar.,  tahuna,  N.  Z.,  to  light,  to  kindle, 
as  a fire. 

ThJtu,  N.  Z.,  a hushand  ; Haw.,  a guar- 
dian, keeper,  nurse. 

7 ahua  (qu.  ?),  Tah.  Haw.  Nuk.,  on  open, 
clear  space,  a public  square. 

Tai,  Sam.  Fak.,  a collective  particle. 
(Gram.  § 14.) 

Tai,  Tong.,  tc,  N.  Z.  Mang.,  not,  a nega-  j 
tive  prefixed  to  adjectives.  (Gram. 

k «*.) 

Taka , Tong.,  to  go  round,  to  stand  round 
about,  to  turn  round, — to  trundle,  roll 
along  on  the  ground, — a top,  the  wheel 
of  a carriage,  dec. ; N.  Z.,  to  move 
round,  to  change  round,  os  the  wind, 
to  fall ; ta'a,  Tah.  Haw.,  to  roll  over, 
to  roll  down,  to  fall,  to  move  ofT,  de- 
part ; Haw.,  a top ; ta'a-lolo,  Sam.,  to 
disperse  (cerem.) ; taarhde,  Haw.,  to 
go  round;  pataka,  Mang.,  potakataka , 
N.  Z.,  round,  to  go  round  ; porntaka, 
N.  Z.,  round,  annular ; takako , Rar., 
to  encompass. 

Hothtmt , Haw.,  to  roll  off,  to  remove ; ; 
haaian,  Tah.,  akalaka , Rar.,  to  aepa-  , 
rate,  put  asunder. 

Tukcii , Fak.  Tong.  N.  Z.,  taai , Tah.  j 
Haw.,  to  bind  round,  to  gird;  Sam.,  to 
roll  up. 

Takao , Mang.  Nuk.,  to  speak,  tdl, — 
word,  information ; taao,  Ilaw.,  a le- 
gend, story. 


| Takapau,  Tong.  N.Z.,  ta'apau,  Sam.,  a 
floor-mat,  a sleeping-mat. 

Tah.,  Fak.  Tong.  Mang.,  ta'i,  Sam.  Tah. 
Haw.,  to  convey,  bring  along,  lead, 
direct,  pilot ; taki,  Nuk.,  to  take  out. 

Fetaki,  Tong .,fe(ai,  Sam.,  tutaki , N.Z. 
Mang.,  to  meet ; tutaki,  Rar.,  to  pay, 
reward. 

Fuhtftlai  (T),  Tong.,  fa  of  dot,  Sam., 
icakaxreiat,  N.  Z.,  to  thank. 

Matakituki , N.  Z.,  mataitai  or  malax, 
to  look  on  as  a spectator,  to  examine, 
inspect . 

Takdto,  tokoto,  Tong.,  taUo,  Sam.,  to  lie 
down,  repose ; tokoto , N.  Z.,  to  lie 
down, — to  lay  down,  put  down ; tokoto , 
Mang.,  to  put  down,  lay  down,— cease, 
terminate ; taoto,  Tah.,  to  sleep,  re- 
pose. 

Tala,  Tong.,  to  speak,  tell,  bid ; tala , 
Sam.,  conversation,  news, — tautala , 
to  talk  ; tala.  Haw.,  taa,  Nuk.,  to  pro- 
claim, a*  a crier,  to  call,  to  summon  ; 
talau,  Mang.,  to  call. 


loose,  untie,  set  free. 


Mat  ala,  malar  a,  loosed,  freed. 

Tala,  Tong.,  tara , Tah.  Rar.  Mang.,  taa , 
Nuk.,  thorn ; tara,  N.  Z„  the  upright 
poles  of  a fence ; taa,  Nuk.,  a needle, 
a fish-spear ; tara , Tar.,  a spear.  ’ 
Thlala/a , far  alar  a,  taataa,  rough,  thorny, 
prickly. 

Hoot  ala.  Haw.,  Uia,  Nuk.,  to  sharpen. 

Haw.,  tatara,  Tah.  Rar.,  totaa, 
Nuk.,  the  sea-urchin,  echinus ; toUda , 
Haw.,  spines  of  the  echinus. 

Tdlafa,  I’ok.  Tikop.  Niua,  Vaitupu,  beard. 

Tala*,  Haw.,  tarai,  Tah.  Mang.,  taai, 
Nuk.,  to  carve,  hew,  shape. 

Tali  , tari,  ubiq.,  to  wait,  tarry. 

7 ali,  Sam.  Tong.,  to  receive;  tari,  Rar. 
Mang.,  to  carry,  to  bring ; tai,  Nuk., 
to  lay  hold  of. 
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Tdltya,  Sam.  Fak.,  tclipa,  Tong.,  Uiriya, 
N.Z.  Rar.,  Uripa,  Mang.,  tariff  Tah., 
the  car. 

Tala,  taro,  too,  ubiq.,  arum  esculentum. 

Tolu  {!),  tanUaru , N.  Z.,  grass,  weeds ; 
toluha,  Haw.,  sea-grass,  rushes. 

Tama,  ubiq.,  a child. 

ThnuiJii,  Sam.  Haw.,  tamariki,  N.  Z., 
tamarii , Tah.,  Uiniatl,  Tong.,  tamaiti , 
N.Z.  Haw.  Nuk.,  a child,  a boy. 

Tamahine. , N.Z.  Tah.,  Utmtiinc , Rar., 
Uritamahine,  Haw.  Nuk.,  a girl,  a 
daughter. 

7 ama,  Sam.  Fak.,  tamdi,  Tong.,  tama, 
Viti,  Tar.,  lather. 

1 am  aka,  Rur.,  lamaa,  Tah.  Haw.,  shoes. 

Tamakt,  Rar.  Pau.,  tarnai,  Tah.,  to  quar- 
rel with,  oppose,  to  light, — war. 

Tone,  Sam.  N.Z.  Tah.  Rar.  Mung.  Haw., 
a man  (t*ir),  a male,  a husband. 

7Une,  Tong.,  marriage,— fiika-tune,  to 
sit  after  the  fashion  of  men. 

Tantia,  Sam.  Tong.  Nuk.,  a bowl  used  to 
contain  the  infusion  of  kava. 

Tanu,  ubiq.,  to  bury, — and  hence,  to 
plant. 

Taya,  Sam.  Tong.  Viti,  a bag. 

Toyota,  Sam.  Tong.  N.Z.  Rar.  Mang., 
tan  ala,  Haw.,  taaia,  Tah.,  anafa,  ka- 
nala  and  anana,  Nuk.,  a man  (homo), 
mankind. 

Tayi , tani,  tai,  ubiq.,  to  cry,  to  make  a 
noise,  to  resound. 

Tayo,  Sam.  N.  Z.,  to  touch,  take  in  the 
hand. 

TaO,  Sam.  Nuk.,  tdu,  Tong.,  lab tt,  Haw., 
tau,  N.Z.  Mang.,  to  bake,  roust. 

TaO  or  tau , ubiq.,  a spear,  lance,  javelin. 

Taojl,  Sam.  Tong.  Nuk.,  taohi,  toihi , 
Haw.,  toi , Rar.,  tohe,  N.  Z.,  to  hold 
fast,  keep,  restrain. 

Taokete,  Tong.,  elder  brother  or  sister; 


taoktie , N.  Z.,  taketc,  Mang.  Nuk., 
brother  or  sister-in-law. 

Tapa , Tong.  Haw.,  native  cloth,  made  of 
the  bark  of  a tree. 

rapa,  N.Z.  Tah.,  the  thigh. 

Tapa,  N.  Z.,  to  order,  command  ; tapa , 
Haw.  Rar.,  tnjta,  Tah.,  to  call,  to 
name ; talapa , Nuk.,  to  adopt,  to  pro- 
claim or  assumo  a name. 

TapU,  tabu,  ubiq.,  sacred,  and  hence,  for- 
bidden. 

Tdpui,  Sam.,  to  make  sacred ; tabui, 
Tar.,  to  refrain,  keep  from ; tabuaki , 
Tong.,  to  bless. 

7 aptl  (qu.  ?),  tapu-litna,  Sam.,  wrist ; 
tapu-vac,  Sam.,  ancle ; tapuvai  or  ta~ 
puai , Tah.  Nuk.,  tupuicai  or  tapuai , 
Haw,,  the  loot,  solo  of  foot,  footmark, 
track. 

Tasi,  Sam.,  tasa,  Tikop.,  taha,  Tong., 
tahi,  N.  Z.  Tah.  Haw.  Nuk.,  tai, 
Rar.  Mang.,  one, — also,  an  indefinite 
pronoun,  some  one,  other,  &c.  (dram. 
§§  12,  30). 

Fu'alasi,  Sam.,  fakataha,  Tong.,  hoo- 
taJii,  IIuw.,  to  unite,  combine, — to- 
gether, united  as  one. 

If  alas i,  Sam.,  palaJii,  N.  Z.,  pa  tai, 
Mang.,  together. 

7 ast  (?),  tfifi , Viti,  tart.  Tar.,  tn,  Sam., 
tehina,  Tong.,  ttina,  N.  Z.  Mang. 
Nuk.,  taitaina.  Haw.,  younger  bro- 
ther of  a sister,  or  sister  of  a brother. 

Tata,  N.Z.  Nuk.,  vaitala,  Rar.,  faiata , 
Tah.,  atala,  Mang.,  lata,  Sam.,  near. 

Tata , Haw.  Nuk.,  to  wash  clothes;  Tah. 
Nuk.,  to  bale  out  water. 

Tatua  (qu.  I),  Tah.  Rur.  IIuw.,  to  gird 
or  bind  on,  as  a belt  or  cincture. 

I ail,  ubiq.,  a season,  a year. 

Tail,  Fak.  Sam.  Tong.,  tatau,  Tah.  Rar. 
Haw.,  tattooing,  marking  on  the  skin. 

Tail,  Sam.  Tong.,  to  press,  squeeze, 
wring  out. 
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Tati,  Tong.  Tah.  Haw.,  to  hang,  to  over-  I 
hang,  to  impend ; tautau , Tong.  Nuk., 
suspended,  hung  up. 

TtUt,  Mang.  Nuk.,  to  carry  on  the  back. 

Tail,  Tong.  Mang.,  to  reach,  to  extend 
to ; Nuk.,  to  arrive  at,  come  on  shore ; ! 
N.  Z.,  to  meet;  Sam.  N.  Z.  Haw.  j 
Nuk.,  to  rest  upon,  light  upon;  Sam. 
Tah.,  to  fall  upon. 

7buf  Tong.,  to  fit,  to  suit, — fit,  suitable ; I 
tatau,  Sam.,  tau,  Rar.,  taut  an,  Mang., 
tau  (au  or  tia),  Tah.,  fit,  proper,  ' 
right ; malau,  Haw.,  ready,  prepared  ; 
N.Z.  Mang.,  expert,  dextrous,  shrewd. 

Matau,  Sam.  Tong.  N.  Z.,  katau , Rar., 
nAzu.Tah.  Haw.,  right  (hand),  dexter. 

jHiu,  Rar.,  tatau,  Sam.  Tong.,  like, 
equal ; fa'ataiau , Sam.,  to  compare. 

Tau,  Tong.  Tar.,  enough. 

Fakatmi , Tong.,  fu'atau,  Sam.,  to  ex- 
change, trade  ; akatau , Rar.,  to  cove- 
nant ; leakalau,  N.  Z.,  to  meet. 

Thui,  Sam.,  a reward. 

Faitau,  Sam.,  tatau,  N.  Z.  Rar.  Tah. 
Nuk.,  to  count,  reckon. 

2 Tim,  Tah.  Nuk.,  a collective  particle 
(Gram.  § 14). 

7 \utna,  Nuk.,  a pair,  couple;  Haw., 
four,  a quadruple. 

Tati,  Tong.,  taua,  Sam.  et  caet.,  war, — 
to  fight 

Malaita , Sam.,  envious,  revengeful ; hoo- 
malaiui,  Haw.,  to  vex,  harass. 

Taukupu,  Rar.,  lau'upu,  Sam.  Tah., 
the  waist,  loins. 

TCttUa,  Sam.  Tong.,  an  anchor,  a cable ; 
taula,  Haw.,  latent,  Tab.  Rar.,  taua , 
Nuk.,  a cable,  rope. 

Taulupi,  Tong.,  taurapa , N.  Z.,  an  an- 
chorage, a landing-place. 

Taula,  Sam.,  taura,  Tab.,  ta*4a , Nuk.,  a 
priest ; taula , Haw.,  a prophet. 

Taula kt  (?),  taulai,  Haw.,  tauaki , Nuk., 
to  put  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

Tautnafa,  Sam.,  to  eat  (said  of  a chief) ; 


taumaha,  Tah.  Haw.,  a sacrifice  or 
offering  to  a god. 

Tautua,  Sam.,  tauua,  Haw.,  a servant 

Tati  si,  Sam.,  to  nurse ; ton lu,  Tong.,  to 
attend,  cherish,  minister  to. 

Tavatava , Nuk.,  Uncatcuca,  N.  Z.  Haw., 
a species  offish  (the  albriore?). 

TavaJce,  Nuk.,  tava'c,  Sam.,  toae  (qu. 
tawat 7),  Haw.,  the  tropic  bird ; hence, 
white,  fair,  as  that  bird, — applied  in 
Nukuhiva  to  “ natives  with  white 
skins,'’ — perhaps  albinocs. 

Te,  Fak.  et  cn?t.  ( le , Sam.,  te  or  la,  Haw.), 
the  definite  article  (Gram.  §$11,  44). 

Tea,  Tong.  Tah.  Rar.  Mang.  Nuk.  Haw., 
white,  fair,  pale ; N.  Z.,  clear,  open. 

Tetea,  Sam.,  leprosy ; — ua-tea,  a shower 
in  sunshine  (i.  e.  a fair  rein). 

Atea,  N.  Z.  Tah.  Rar.  Haw.,  wide,  spa- 
cious, clear,  open. 

Tefe,  Tong.,  uhe,  Tah.  Nuk.,  to  circum- 
cise ; take.  Haw.,  to  cut  or  slit  longi- 
tudinally ; tetehe,  Nuk.,  to  extract 
splinters  of  bone. 

Ttka,  Nuk.,  tea , Tah.,  Haw.,  a cross,  a 
cross-piece. 

Teka,  Tong.,  to  string  a bow ; tea,  Tah., 
archery. 

Thi,  Sam.,  to  separate ; Haw.,  to  hinder, 
stand  in  the  way  of  (i.  e.  to  cross). 

Teke,  Tong.,  Ufe,  Sam.,  to  push,  thrust, 
drive  away. 

Tele  (t),  tert , N.  Z.  Tah.  Rar.  Mang.  Pau., 
telepde,  Haw.,  tei,  Tong.  Nuk.,  to 
move,  glide,  sail  as  a ship. 

Hbo-tele,  Haw.,  faa-tere,  Tah.,  haa-tee, 
Nuk.,  a pilot,  steersman. 

Tele,  Sam.,  great,  large ; teletele,  Haw., 
fat,  plump,  rotund. 

Tepau , Mang.  Nuk.  Haw.,  tapau,  Tah., 
any  thing  readily  fusible  by  heat, — 
gum,  wax,  lead,  die. 

Teie,  Sam.  Nuk.,  tele,  tetemi,  Tong., 
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Mere,  N.  Z.,  ruteteieU , Rar.,  hautete. 
Haw.,  to  tremble,  shiver. 

Hatete,  Sam.,  to  be  troubled;  natrte. 
Haw.,  to  shako,  wave,  rattle. 

7br,  N.  Z.  Haw.,  to  strive,  struggle, 
quarrel. 

Tm,  Sam.  Tong.,  to  prepare,  arrange, 
adorn ; leuteu , Sam.  Tong.,  prepared, 
adorned,  neat,  elegant ; tcotco,  Tah., 
proud. 

Tt,  ubiq.,  a plant,  the  draeiena  tcrminalis 
(N.  Z.,  the  draeiena  austrnlis).  7Y7«, 
Sam.  Tong.,  a cincture  made  from  its 
leaves. 

Tiy  Tong.,  to  toss, to  throw;  tiaki, Tong., 
/ia't,Sam.,  to  throw  away,  reject,  aban- 
don ; tiy  Haw.,  to  shoot,  fire  a gun. 

Tiri,  titiri , Tah.  Rur.  Mung.,  titii,  Nuk., 
to  throw’ ; kupepa  tiii , Tong.,  a cast- 
ing-net. 

Tiaki,  N.  Z.  Rar.  Mang.  Nuk., /mV,  Tah. 
Haw.,  to  watch,  wait  for,  guard. 

Tifa,  Sam.  Tong.  Fnk.Tikop.,  mother-of- 
pearl  shell ; tifa,  Nuk.,  a cover  or  lid 
to  close  any  thing. 

Tift  (!),  tihe,  Tah.  Nuk.  Haw  to  sneeze. 

Tiled,  N.  Z.  Rar.  Mang.  Tah,,  straight, 
upright,  just ; tin,  Tah.  (used  for  tu), 
to  stand  up;  tia , Haw.,  pillar,  post, 
mast  of  a ship. 

Ttkettke,  N.  Z.,  tittic,  Haw.,  tcitei,  Tah. 
Rur.  Mang.,  high ; tictic,  Sam.,  to  sit  1 
on  an  elevated  seat. 

Tiki,  N.  Z.  Rar.  Mang.,  tii,  Tah.  Haw., 
to  go  for,  to  go  to  seek. 

Tiki,  tfi,  name  of  a god  of  whom  images 
were  very  common;  hence,  N.  Z. 
Rar.  Nuk.  Tah.  Haw.,  image. 

TUa,  Sam.,  lira,  Tah.  Mang.  Pau.,  tia, 
Nuk.  (/ta.  Haw,— see  tika),  the  mast 
of  a vessel ; tiia,  Tong.,  sprit  of  a 
c«uoc ; tiro,  N.  Z.,  the  back  fin  of  a 
fish  ,—tiratu,  the  rope  which  fastens 
the  sail  to  the  bow-sprit. 

84 


Tifo,  Sam.,  to  peep  ,*  tio,  Tong.,  tiro, 
N.  Z.,  hio , Tah.,  to  look  ; liroi,  Rar., 
to  look  at ; tiohi,  Nuk.,  to  see,  look, 
watch  ; tUo,  Haw.,  to  judge, — also, 
a star-gazer,  astrologer,  observer  of 
signs, — tin,  to  spy, 

7 itlft,  Sam.,  linn,  Viti,  Tar.,  mother. 

TV na-nmnu,  Tong.,  a sow  wlien  she  has 
had  a litter ; tinana.  Haw.,  a hen. 

/ 1 tin,  titina , Sam.  N.  Z.,  to  squeeze, 
press,  crush ; titina , Haw.,  to  urge, 
press,  hasten. 

Tinei,  Sum.  N.Z.,  lima,  Rur.  Tub.  Haw. 
Nuk.,  to  extinguish,  quench. 

ItTli,  Viti,  ten;  N.  Z.,  ten  thousand; 
Tah.,  twenty  thousand;  Haw.,  forty 
thousand  ; hence,  a great  number 
indefinitely,  thousands  (Gram.  § 30). 

1 tno,  Sam.  Tong.  Tah,  Rar.  Haw.,  ti - 
nana,  N.  Z.,  body,  trunk,  substance, 
person. 

Tina,  Sara.  N.  Z,T  appearance,  form, 
looks. 

lYnoi,  Sam.,  tinohi,  Haw'.,  origin,  be- 
ginning. 

Tiyti,  Sura.  Fak.,  pain,  ache ; Una,  Haw., 
sin,  error. 

Tipi,  Mang.  Pau.  Tah.  Nuk.,  maiipi , 
Rar.,  a knife, — to  cut,  to  slash ; tiin, 
Tong.,  a club,  to  strike  with  a club. 

Li  pi,  N.  Z.,  maiipi.  Haw.,  an  axe, — 
sharp,  trenchant. 

To,  Tong.,  toto,  Sam.,  to  plant. 

7b,  Haw.,  to  beget,  to  proceed  from,  as 
a child  from  a parent;  Sam.  N.Z. 
Tah.,  pregnant. 

To,  Tong.,  to  sink,  to  full;  Tub.  Rur. 
Pau.  N.  Z.  (also  tocne  and  tort  pi, 
N.  Z.),  to  set,  as  the  sun ; toili,  Haw., 
to  set,  to  go  down,  as  the  moon. 

7bi,  N.  Z.,  to  be  dipped,  immersed ; 
Tong.,  to  hide,  conceal  one’s  self. 

7b,  Rar.,  to  light  upon;  tojMx,  Tah. 
Nuk.,  to  fall,  to  let  fall. 

Tbpa,  N.  Z.,  Pau.,  toa  (or  tooa),  Tah., 
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sunset ; hence,  the  west ; hence,  Tonga, 
the  western  country  (see  p.  123). 

Thnga,  Sam.,  the  wind  from  Tonga,  i.  c. 
the  south  wind ; toga,  N.  Z.  Rar., 
tona,  Haw.,  too,  Tah.,  the  south  (or 
southwest)  wind. 

Apatotja,  Rar.,  apaloa,  Tah.,  the  point 
towards  which  the  south  wind  blows, — 
i.  e.,  the  north. 

To,  Sam.,  to  or  td,  Tong.,  Liataa  (qu. 
tutu),  Mang.  Haw.,  to  open. 

To,  Tong.  Rar.  Mang.  Tah.  Haw.  Nuk., 
tolu , Sam.,  ttdovu,  Viti,  the  sugar-cane. 

Tod,  ubiq.,  brave,  a warrior. 

2ba,  Nuk.,  the  male  of  beauts ; Sam.,  a 
male  fowl,  cock. 

7ba,  Sam.  Tong.  Tah.  Haw.  Nuk.,  the 
iron-wood  tree  (casuarina),  of  which 
war-clubs  are  usually  made. 

Too,  Haw.,  toe,  N.  Z.,  a mistake. 

1 oe,  ubiq.,  to  remain,  to  be  over. 

Tbcya,  toena , toe  a,  rest,  remainder. 

Tofl,  Sam.  Tong.,  to  break  small,  to  mince. 

Toft,  Sam.,  to  appoint ; toi , .Mang.,  to  dis- 
tribute, share  out. 

Tofo,  Sam.,  to  taste,  try ; toho.  Haw.,  to 
choose,  select,  determine,  guess ; toho, 
Nuk.,  toi  at,  Tah.,  to  prophesy. 

Toka,  Viti,  to  lie,  to  be  placed ; Tong.,  to' a, 
Sam.,  to  get  aground,  as  a vessel,  re- 
main fixed, — also,  Sam.,  to  be  hard,  to 
congeal, — to  sleep  (cerem.) 

Tbka,  N.  Z.  Rar.  Mang.,  pu-toa,  Tah. 
Haw.,  a rock,  a coral  reef. 

Tokf.,  Tong.,  a salt-water  eel ; take,  N.Z. 
Nuk.,  to’e,  Haw.,  a worm. 

Toke  ('),  toketoke , Rar.,  toetoe,  Tah.  Haw., 
matoke,  N.  Z-,  cold,  chilling;  hautokc , 
N.  Z.,  winter. 

Tokelau,  Tong.,  tokalau , Viti,  to'clau, 
Sam.,  the  east  or  trade-wind;  taker  an, 
Rar.,  toerau , Tah.,  the  northwest  or 
north  wind;  tokorau , Mang.,  tokoau, 
Nuk.,  the  north  wind ; to'alau , Haw., 


tho  north  side  of  an  island.  (Properly, 
the  sca-v  ind  ,•  see  page  171.) 
AptUokmiu,  Rar.,  apatocrau,  Tah.,  the 
point  towards  which  the  north  wind 
blows— i.  c.  the  south. 

Toki,  ubiq.,  an  adze,  an  axe. 

Toki,  Tong.,  lately,  newly;  tow,  I law., 
fresh,  green,  flourishing. 

Toko,  tdo,  ubiq.,  a sctting.pole,  a pole  (or 
pushing  a canoe. 

'IhkotoJco,  to'otuo,  a staff. 

Toll,  Sam.  Tong.,  to  gather,  to  pluck. 

Tolo , toro , ubiq.,  to  creep,  crawl, — to 
creep,  spread,  as  a vine,  or  as  fire. 

Toloa,  Sam.  Tong.  Ilaw.,  a duck ; tor  on, 
N.  Z.,  an  albatross. 

Tolu,  torn,  ton,  ubiq.,  the  number  three. 

fomi,  Haw.,  to  press  down,  to  bear 
down ; Nuk.,  to  cover  with  earth,  to 
bury. 

Tomo,  Sam.,  io  fall  through ; N.  2.  Tah. 
Rar.  Mang.  Haw.  Nuk.,  to  enter,  to 
pass  io,  sink  into. 

Tona , Tong.,  a disease  similar  to  the 
yaws,  attended  with  pustules ; Mnng., 
a cutaneous  disease ; N.  Z.,  a wart. 

| Tono,  n.  Z.,  to  command,  order ; Haw., 
to  lead  along,  persuade,  direct. 

Tonu,  Haw.,  totonu,  Sam.,  the  centre, 
the  middle ; tonu , Smn.  Tong.,  ndo- 
ndonu,  Viti,  right,  correct,  precise, 
exact;  tonu , N.  Z^  exactly,  accu- 
rately. 

Toya  or  toapa,  Sam.,  taopa,  N.  Z.  Pau., 
toon,  Tah.,  property,  possessions. 

Togajlti,  to  plan,  contrive;  tonohiti . 
I law.,  the  head-man  of  a district  (L  e. 
the  director) ; topoiti , Mang.,  noble. 

Toijt,  Viti,  to  select,  award,  appoint;  tom. 
Haw.,  to  try,  make  proof  of 
Totoyi,  Sam.  Tong.,  payment,  reward ; 
fttnpi,  Tong.,  to  pay. 

Tost,  Sam.,  to) tin.  Haw.,  to  stroke,  to  rub 
gently  with  the  hand. 
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Toso , Sam.,  toko,  Tong.,  to,  N.  Z.  Tab.,  f 
toi,  Nuk.,  (o  pull,  drag ; toi,  Haw.,  to 
urge,  drive,  insist. 

TotO,  ubiq.t  blood. 

Til,  ubiq.,  to  stand.  (See  tika.) 

Fika-tu,  Tong.,  faa-tu,  Sam.,  pdtd, 
Tah.  Rar.,  to  erect,  build.  (See  pa.) 

Tua pa,  tupa , Sam.  Tong.  N.  Z„  anv 
thing  that  stands,  os  a heap,  row, 
dee., — hence,  Tong.,  a collective  par- 
ticle. (Gram.  § 14.) 

Turap<i,  N.  Z.,  a stand,  support,  stand- 
ing-place;  tulana , Haw.,  a place  of 
many  things  together,  as  a village,  a 
garden. 

Tu,  Rar.,  appearance,  looks,  character, 
kind. 

Tu,  tutu , Tong.,  to  cut,  to  cut  ofT;  tua, 
N.Z.  Haw.,  to  cut,  cut  down. 

JSt,  N.Z.  Mang.,  to  beat,  strike;  Haw., 
to  hit,  strike  against ; Nuk.,  to  strike 
with  a spear  or  shot. 

Tutu,  Tah.  Haw.  Mang.  Nuk.,  to  pound. 

Thli,  Tong.  N.  Z.  Nuk.,  tu'i,  Sam. 
Haw.,  to  beat,  pound,  strike ; patuki, 
N.  Z.,  to  knock.  (See  patu.) 

Tukio,  Tong.  Rar.  Nuk.,  tuia,  Haw., 
tuna  (lor  tuui).  Tab.,  to  strike  against, 
(as  the  loot,)— to  stumble. 

Akatukia,  Rar faatiaia,  Tah.,  to  touch. 

7 UQ,  ubiq.,,  back. 

Tua-sivi,  Sam.,  the  buck-bonc, — a chain 
of  mountains ; tua-kim , Haw.,  the 
summit  of  a mountain,  mountainous 
country. 

Tua,  Viti,  a grandfather;  tu,  Tar,,  an 
aged  person. 

Matua,  Sam.  Tong.  N.  Z.  Haw.,  metua, 
Rur.  Tah.  Nuk.,  matua,  Mang.,  full- 
grown,  mature,  elderly  ; N.  Z.  Tah. 
Rar.  Mang.  flaw.  Nuk.,  a parent  or 
uncle  (matua-tane,  a father,  matua- 
hine,  a mother). 

Matua,  N.  Z.,  first,  beforehand. 


I Uiu-matua,  Sam.,  eldest  son ; oromedua, 
Tah.  Rar.,  master,  cider. 

Tuaka,  Viti,  tua' a,  Sam.,  tuakana, 
N.  Z.  Rar.  Pau.  Nuk.,  tuaana,  Tah., 
taituaana,  Haw.,  a brothers  elder 
brother,  or  sister’s  elder  sister. 

Wtapanc  (see  pane),  elder  brother,  with 
respect  to  a sister. 

Tuqfitfine,  Sam.  Tong.,  tuahinr,  N.  Z. 
Tah.  Nuk.,  tuaine,  Rar.,  tailuahinc. 
Haw.,  elder  sister,  with  respect  to  a 
brother. 

Tuai,  Sam.,  a long  time ; Tong.,  slow. 

Tufa , Sam.  Tong.  Nuk.,  tuwa , N.  Z„ 
tuha,  Tah.,  tua,  Rar.,  to  divide,  dis- 
tribute, share  out,  give  out. 

Tttu  a i te  huare,  N.  Z.,  tuha  i U huare , 
Tab,,  tutua  i te  uavare,  Rar.,  tuha . 
Haw.  Nuk.,  to  spit  (sec  ale). 

Tuapa , Rar.,  a half  (i.  e,  a division) ; 
tua-tahi , N.  Z.,  first,  first  part, — tua- 
pahunt,  tenth  part,  tithe. 

Tuf  'tya,  Fak.  Svnm.  Tong.,  tohupa,  N.  Z., 
taupn,  Rar.,  laJtua,  Tah..  tahua,  Haw., 
tuhuka,  tuhuna,  and  tahuna,  Nuk., 
one  who  follows  any  art  or  profession, 
— more  especially  one  who  performs 
sacred  rites,  a priest. 

Tut,  Sam.  Tong.  N.  Z.,  to  prick,  pierce, 
— hence,  ubiq.,  to  sew. 

Tut,  Sam.  Tong.  Fak.  Viti,  lord,  chief 
(prefixed  to  the  name  of  a place,  as 
ti/i-Aana,  tui-Lcvuka , lord  of  Auna, 
Lcvukn). 

Tut  (?),  tuitui , Tong.,  tutui,  Tah.  Haw., 
candle-nut  (aleurites). 

Tuke  (?),  tuketuke,  N.  Z.,  tuetue.  Haw., 
ivituke,  Rar.,  tuke-rima,  Tikop.,  the 
elbow. 

Tuke-vuUa,  N.  Z.,  tuc-mata,  Haw.,  the 
eyebrow. 

Tuke -true,  Nuk.,  lueluc-xcawae,  Ilnw., 
the  heel. 

Tttkt,  U«r.,  tui,  Tub.  Haw.,  to  spread,  as 
a report,  bo  published. 
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Tukti,  tu'u , ubiq.,  to  put,  put  down,  leave,  j 
yield,  let  go. 

Tula,  Sam.  Tong.  Viti,  bald. 

Ttdaki  (!),  ttiraki , N.  Z.  Rar.  Mang., 
tulm,  Haw.,  turai,  Tah.,  to  overthrow,  • 
cast  down. 

Tull , turi,  tui , ubiq.,  deaf, — stunned  or 
deafened  by  noise. 

Tull , Sam.  Tong.,  to  run  after,  pursue ; 
tut  in,  Haw.,  ««  a young,  hnndsome 
person  desired  and  sought  after,  a 
beauty.” 

Tull,  Sam.  Haw.,  for,  Tong.  Nuk.,  nduru, 
Viti,  turi,  N.  Z.  et  ctet.,  the  knee. 

Tbotu/i,  Sam.,  tulutui,  Tong.,  tuturu , 
N.  Z.,  tutuli,  Haw.,  tuturi , Rar.,  tuu 
U turi , Tah.,  to  kneel. 

Tulu,  Tong.  Haw.,  turn , N.  Z.  Viti,  . 
kurttkuru , Rar.,  to  drop,  as  water. 

Tulu  (?),  turn,  Mang.,  to  support,  sustain; 
turn,  Rnr.,  tauturu,  Tah.,  to  help, 
assist ; tutulu , Ilaw.,  to  set  up  on 
end,  erect. 

Turn,  Pau„  turuturu,  Rar.,  tutulu, 
Haw.,  lutuu , Nuk.,  a prop,  a post 
which  sustains  the  roof  of  a house. 

Turuturu , Mang.,  a stick,  club ; tutuu , 
Nuk.,  a tree  of  tough  pliable  woixl,— 
a hoop  made  of  this  wood ; tutulu , 
Haw.,  the  circle  of  the  visible  horizon. 

TutnU i Sam.,  full,— iMnurfnnw,  top,  ex- 
tremity ; tumu~ake,  N.  Z.t  the  crown 
of  the  head,  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk 
of  a tree, — tumutumu , lower  part  of 
trunk,  stump;  lumu,  Tah.  Rar.  Mang. 
Nuk.  Haw.,  trunk  of  tree,  stump, — 
hence,  beginning,  basis,  foundation, 
producing  cause. 

Tuna , Sam.  N.  Z.,  nduna,  Viti,  an  eel. 

Tunu,  Sam.  Tong.  Rar.  Tah.  Haw.  Nuk., 
to  roast. 

Tuija,  N.  Z.,  tuna,  Haw.,  a sore. 

Tttyt,  N.  Z.  Viti,  tutupi,  Rar.,  tutuni. 


tuni , Haw.,  tutui , Tah.,  to  light,  to 
kindle,  burn. 

Tuijrm,  N.  Z.  Rar.,  tunou.  Haw.,  to 
beckon,  make  »igti9. 

Tupapaku , N.  Z.  Nuk.,  Uipapau,  Toh. 
Haw.,  a corpse. 

Tu/k,  N.  Z.,  a snare  for  birds;  Haw.,  to 
fasten  with  a foltcr,  to  tie  the  wrist. 
Tupek,  Haw  to  bruise,  as  fruit,  to  soften ; 
lujtrre,  Mang.,  a knife  for  scraping 
breadfruit,  to  scrape. 

/ UpU,  tubu,  ubiq.,  to  spring  up,  sprout, 
grow. 

Tupuga,  Sam.  N.  Z.,  tubuaga,  Tong., 
origin,  source,  ancestry. 

Tupuinga,  Sum.,  tcaka-lupuraga,  N.Z., 
a generation. 

Tupurux,  N.  Z.  Rar.  Haw.  Nuk.,  tumbu , 
ndm,  VTiti,  grand- pa  rent,  ancestor. 

Tupu,  Sam.,  presiding  chief,  head  of 
the  government ; tupua , Mang.,  high 
priest ; Ilaw.,  sorcerer,  wizard. 

TliSt,  Sam.,  to£e,  Viti,  tohi,  Tong.,  tuhi, 
tuhituhi,  N.  Z.,  to  make  marks,  to 
wrilc. 

Nduxi,  nduri , Viti,  tuhi,  Nuk.,  to  point 
with  the  finger;  tuhi,  Haw.,  to  point 
out,  judge,  conjecture, — tuhituhi,  to 
point  out,  show,  designate,  make  signs 
with  the  hand. 

Tute,  Tah.  Rnr.  Haw.  Nuk.,  to  thrust 
away,  put  aside,  expel. 

Tuttl,  Sam.  Tong.  Nuk.  Viti,  to  kindle, 
to  burn. 

Tutu , Sam.  Tong.,  to  shake  (act), 

[The  root  tu  appears  to  have  three  dis- 
tinct significations, — viz. (1)  to  strike 
or  cut,  (2)  to  stand,  and  (3)  to  burn.  From 
the  first  of  these  may  be  derived  tutu,  to 
pound,  tui,  to  pierce,  tuhi,  to  beat,  tusi,  to 
mark,  tulu  (Sam.),  to  cut  off,  and  tufa,  to 
divide,  together  with  the  tu  which  is  the 
prefix  of  the  partitive  numbers  (Gram. 
§ 35) ; from  the  second  come  tuku,  to  put, 
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tufa,  to  erect,  sustain,  tupu,  to  spring  up 
or  grow,  turnu,  trunk,  stem,  &c. ; and  from 
the  third,  tutu  and  tupi,  to  kindle,  tunu,  to 
roast,  and  tutui,  candle-nut.] 

u 

U,  Sam.  Tong.  [pass,  u-tut],  vti , Tikop., 
to  bile ; uu,  Tong.,  to  bite,  peck,  sting ; 
utiuti,  Haw.,  to  vex,  provoke,  annoy. 

U,  N.  Z.,  to  come  together,  to  join,  to 
cleave  to;  Tah.,  to  strike  against, 
shock. 

Ua,  Sam.  Tikop.  Fak.  Niua,  tbc  neck. 

Va,  Viti,  uaua,  N.Z.  Mang.  Tub.  Nuk., 
a vein. 

Ua,  Haw.,  fata,  Nuk.,  tnua,  aua , N.  Z. 

Tah.  Rar.,  this,  that  (Grum.  § 41). 
Uaua , N.  Z.,  tough, — harsh,  stern ; turn, 
Haw.,  tough, — uaua,  proud,  vain. 
Ufa,  Tah.,  utm,  N.  Z.,  uha.  Haw.,  pufd, 
Nuk.,  the  thigh. 

Ufa,  Tah.  Nuk.,  Kira,  N.  Z.,  female  of 
beasts. 

Ufi,  uki , id,  ubiq.,  yam. 

Uf,  Sam.  Tong.  Nuk.,  uhi,  Haw.,  to 
cover  over,  to  veil, — a lid,  covering. 

Ufi,  Nuk.,  pearl  oyster  (sec  tifa);  kola - 
uftu/t  (covered  pebble),  Pau.,  pearl. 
Uhtki  (qu.  T),  Tong.,  small, — the  young 
of  any  animal ; k»’»,  Sam.,  the  last  or 
younger;  «*»,  Haw.,  young,  strong; 
U'aka-uki,  N.  Z.,  to  strengthen  (see 

Uki). 

Ui,  Tong.,  to  call,  name,  summon ; jthui, 
Tong.,  ui,  hui , N.  Z.,  ui,  eui,  Mang., 
ui,  Rar.  Tah.  Haw.,  to  ask,  inquire. 
Ut  (qu.  ?),  maui,  N.  Z.  Nuk.,  kata,  Rar., 
aui , Tah.,  left,  sinister  (see  tau). 

Vila , uira,  ubiq.,  lightning. 

Uki,  Knr.,  ui,  Tah.,  a generation. 

Uku  (?),  faa-u’u,  Sam.,  to  look  sad; 

85 


ii.  Haw.,  to  grieve, — uhu , grief,  lamen- 
tation. 

Ula,  Sum.  Tong.,  hula.  Haw.,  hum.  Tali., 
ura,  Rar.,  a kind  of  dance. 

Ula  (?),  ulo,  Tong.,  ura,  Mang.,  ua,  Nuk., 
mura,  Rar.,  auraura , Tar.,  undre , 
Viti,  blaze,  flame. 

UU,  uliuli , Sam.  Tong.  Fak.,  black;  uli. 
Haw.,  uri,  Tah.,  ui,  Nuk.,  blue. 

Ulu,  Sam.  Tong.  Viti,  the  head. 

Uluaki , Tong.,  ulua'i,  Sam.,  the  first, 
headmost. 

Ulupa , Tong.,  alu  pa,  Sam.,  uruga,  N.Z. 
Rar.  Puu.,  uluna , Haw.,  urua,  Tah., 
a pillow. 

Uma,  Tong.,  the  shoulder;  tuna,  N.Z. 
Tah.,  uinauma,  Rar.  Haw.  Nuk., 
kouma,  Pau.,  the  heart. 

Umata,  Tong.  Tikop.,  rainbow. 

Umea,  Tong.  Sam.,  clay,  earth,  dust; 
Viti,  rust. 

Umoti , Tong.  Haw.,  a stopple,  cork, 
bung. 

UmU,  ubiq.,  an  oven,  or  pit  for  roasting. 

Una,  Sam.,  uno,  Tong.,  unahi,  Haw., 
scales  of  a fish;  una,  Maw.,  uno, 
Tong.,  shell  of  a tortoise. 

Unit,  N.  Z.,  unuhi,  Haw.,  unui,  Rar.,  to 
draw  out,  as  a sword  from  its  sheath : 
unuhi , Nuk.,  to  strip  off  clothes. 

Uya,  N.  Z.  Mang.,  akaupa,  Rar.,  una. 
Haw.,  to  send. 

Lsa,  Rot.,  ufa,  Viti,  uha,  Tong,,  ua, 
Sam.  et  cart.,  rain. 

Uta,  ubiq.,  ashore,  on  land,  inland. 

UU,  Nuk.,  ante,  Tah.,  utaute,  Haw.,  the 
paper-mulberry  tree,  (moms  papy- 
ri fcra.) 

Ulo,  Tong.,  the  brain, — the  cocoa-nut, 
when  it  is  about  germinating ; Sam.,  a 
name  for  the  head,  in  irony ; Viti,  the 
breadfruit,— the  heart ; Tar.,  the  cocoa- 
nut. 
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UtU , N.Z.  Tah.  Haw.,  payment,  price; 
to  pay,  reward. 

UtU,  Sam.  Manp.,  to  draw  water;  utuJii , 
Haw.,  to  pour  into,  to  fill  a vessel  with 
any  fluid. 

V 

\(1,  Sam.,  tra,  N.  Z.  Haw.,  space,  dis- 
tance lie  tween  two  places,  space  of 
time ; vaAd,  Tong.,  space  between  two 
places. 

Vava,  Sam.  Mang.,  rent,  split,  opened 
wide. 

Va,  Mnng.,  to  talk,  converse ; tc«,  Haw., 
gossip,  private  conversation,— to  say 
to  one’s  self,  to  reflecl, — icaJti,  a say- 
ing, any  thing  said ; ra,  Uar.,  to 
wonder. 

Waka-wd,  N,  Z.,  aka-vd,  Rar.,  haa-vd, 
Tah.,  to  judge. 

\ae,  Sam.  Tong.  Nuk„  avnr,  mvae , Tah. 
Mnng.  Rar.,  teateat,  Haw.,  t caeteae, 
N.Z.  Pau.,  the  leg,  foot. 

Vai,  tcai,  ubiq.,  water. 

Vai,  Tah.  Rar.  Nuk.,  to  lie,  to  be  in  a 
certain  place,  to  be  laid  up ; vairaga, 
Rar,,  vai  mo,  Tah.,  that  which  is 
stored,  or  laid  up ; hence,  t «ti,  Tah., 
traitcai , Ilaw.,  pnn|»erty,  riches. 

\ aiko  (qu.  ?),  Tah.,  icui/to,  N.Z.  Haw., 
vain,  Rar.,  to  lay  down,  put  down, 
leave,  forsake. 

\ at  vai,  Sam.  Tong.,  weak,  debilitated, 
vanquished. 

\ aka,  Tong.  Rar.  Nuk.,t?a’a,  Sam.  Tah., 
waka,  X,  Z.,  tcu'a,  Haw.,  uagga,  Viti, 
tea,  Tar.,  a canoe;  wka,  Mang.,  a 
raft. 

Vakai,  Tong.,  tta’a*,  Sam.,  to  sec,  ob- 
serve, lake  heed,  be  careful. 

V aku,  Tong.,  vau,  Tnh.,  tcauirau,  Haw., 
to  scratch. 


Valakau  (!),  vala'au,  Sam.,  varakau, 
Rnr.,  taUaau,  Haw.,  to  call,  cry  out, 
shout. 

Vale,  Sam.  Tong.,  foolish,  crazy,  stupid, 
ignorant ; i careware,  N.  Z.,  tcalewulc. 
Haw.,  forgetful ; varcvarc,  Mang.,  mis- 
taking, ignorant. 

Dumilii  vatnale,  Snm.,  tamariki  v are- 
tart,  Mang.,  infant. 

Hama  re,  Tah.,  hoowalc,  Haw.,  to  de- 
ceive. 

Wale,  Viti,  Haw.,  merely,  only,  simply. 

Ware,  N.  Z.,  a common  man,  a man  of 
low’  rank  (i.  e.  simple,  opposed  to 
gentle). 

Valea , Snm.,  stupid,  ignorant;  tarta, 
Tah.  Rar.,  stupifiod,  overcome  by 
sleep;  « calca,  Haw.,  to  indulge  in 
ease,  be  quiet. 

Vali,  Sam.  Tong.,  to  paint,  to  daub ; w«/i, 
Haw.,  to  grind  to  |iowrter,  to  mince 
fine,  to  mix  ; van,  Tah.,  paste,  mud  ; 
wait.  How.,  tcari,  Tab.,  fine,  soft,  like 
paste  ; ra«,  Nuk.,  gentle,  tame. 

Tfatcari,  N.  Z.,  gavarivari,  Mang.,  soft; 
vatralitca/i,  Haw.,  kataivai,  Nuk., 
weak,  feeble. 

Valll,  eight.  (Gram.  § 30.) 

Valu,  Sam.,  varu , Tah.  Mang.,  vauvatt, 
Tong.,  mu,  vatau,  Nuk.,  to  scrape. 

Vao,  Fak.  Sam.  Tong.  Haw.,  a thicket, 
wilderness,  uninhabited  place. 

\ (10  (I),  tea o.  Haw.,  vavao,  Mang.,  to 
reconcile,  make  friends. 

\ asa,  Sam.,  valta,  Tong.,  the  sea. 

Vast,  Viti,  vaftc  or  far,  Tong.,  vavae , 
Sain.,  p/tf,  Mang.,  to  divide,  sqiamte. 

TFojc,  Viti,  vahe,  Tong.,  a division,  por- 
tion ; vaeepa,  Sam.,  a class. 

Vue  pa,  Sam.,  a division,  separation ; 
p aegu,  Rar.  Mang.,  war  pa,  N.  Z., 
tcaena,  wauxicna,  Haw.,  vavarka  or 
varoenn,  Nuk.,  the  middle,  between. 

Vacua,  Ilaw.,  a field,  farm,  (i.  e.  a place 
divided  oft’.) 
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Wtkeurhc,  N.Z.,  to  divide,  separate ; Haw., 
to  open,  explain.  (See  fan  and  pac.) 

VailOO,  Sam.  Nuk.,  wawa,  Haw.,  to  shout. 

Vave,  tmttr,  ubiq.,  quick,— to  hasten. 

Ve,  Nuk..  centipede;  tef,  N.  Z.,  caterpillar. 

Veka,  Rar.,  pm,  Tah.,  a messenger, 
herald;  urn,  Haw.,  a procurer. 

Vela,  Sam.  Tong.,  urla,  Haw.,  wtrawtra, 
N.  Z.,  veravrra,  Rar.,  vravea,  Nuk. 
Tah.,  hot,  burnt. 

Vera,  Mang.,  fire,  conflagration,  burning 
of  the  grass  on  tlie  hills. 

Vele,  Sam.,  vere,  Mang.,  mere,  Tah.  Rar., 
tude.  Haw.,  to  weed,  to  clear  a field. 

\ elo,  Sam.  Tong.,  vero,  Mang.,  a lance, 
to  throw  a lance ; m>,  Nuk.,  to  spear ; 
paiulo.  Haw.,  to  throw  a lance. 

Veravero,  Mang.,  a flame  of  fire ; tcflo- 
terlo.  Haw., a streamer,  or  comet;  vero, 
Tah.,  a tempest,  a hurricane. 


Vero , Tah.,  veo,  Nuk.,  hiawero,  N.  Z., 
tail  of  an  animal. 

V etc,  Sam.  Tong.,  to  despoil,  plunder, 
cArry  off;  vete,  Tong.  Mang.  Nuk., 
iede,  N.  Z„  to  unloose,  to  undo;  i pete. 
Haw.,  to  crack  or  open,  as  the  joints 
of  a floor. 

Veiweu,  Mang.,  ter hutu,  Haw.,  grass. 

Vi,  Smn.  Tong.  Tah.  Nuk.,  the  Brazilian 
plum,  spondias  dulcis. 

Vila, vikiviki,  Mung.,?cjii, witiuriti,  l law., 
quick, — to  hasten. 

Vili,  viri , win,  wilt,  vii,  ubiq.,  to  twist, 
to  turn,  wind,  bore.  (See  Jih,  JUo, 
mUo , ttitto.) 

Vii,  Nuk.,  round,  to  turn  round, — also, 
to  fall.  (Sec  taka.) 

Vintt  Tikop.,  to  whistle;  vivint,  Sam.,  to 
crow. 
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For  greater  convenience  in  using  the  preceding  Lexicon,  especially 
for  philological  purposes,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  append  an 
Bnglish-Polynesian  vocabulary,  drawn  up  in  as  concise  a form  as 
would  be  consistent  with  utility.  With  this  view,  repetition  has  been 
avoided  as  far  as  possible,  and  some  Polynesian  terms  of  little  import- 
ance have  not  been  inserted  at  all.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
Polynesian  words  are  given  always  in  the  radical  or  ground-form, 
under  which,  by  referring  to  the  Lexicon,  the  exact  term  corre- 
sponding to  the  English  word  will  be  found,  and  its  precise  meaning 
ascertained. 


SO 
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A 

A,  an  (art.)  sty  foe,  tasi. 

Abandon,  masui,  li , ti,  vaiho. 
Abominable,  kino , lika,  lia. 

Above,  lupa. 

Abstract,  take  away,  silo,  taki. 

Accuse,  pat,  peka. 

Adhere,  adhesive,  mau,  piki,  pili,  pula. 
Adjacent,  pat,  pili  (see  near). 

Admire,  solo  (see  wonder). 

Adorn,  manway  teu. 

Adult,  lua. 

Adze,  taki. 

After,  mult. 

Again,  fouyfaki. 

Alas,  aue. 

AII,/«,  k/Uoa,  pan. 

A 1 moat,  me. 

Abo,  fold,  pe. 

Alta  Xyfata. 

Always,  d. 

Ambush, pa. 

Ancestry,  forefathers,  tupu. 

Anchor,  anchorage,  (aula,  pupa. 
Ancient,  taJUo. 

And,  a,  c,  o,  ma. 

Anger,  angry,  ita,  ltli,fusu,  mm,  tili. 
Ancle,  puku,  tapu. 

Announce,  publish,  ilo,  tuki. 

Annoying,  manata , peka  (sec  vex). 
Anoint,  pani,  pili,  strut . 

Answer,  ki. 

Ant,  to. 

Aperture,  puUi,fafa . 

Appear,  fti,fapri,  puia. 

Appearance,  Iooks,/««,  salt/,  lino , tu. 


Appease,  pacify,  na. 

Appoint,  jtao,  pule , (of. 

Ardent,  ca^er,farui,JUa. 

Arm,  lima. 

Arm-pit,  kaokao  (see  side). 
Army,  nuku. 

Arrive,  au , tat , tart. 

Arrow,  kofe,fana. 

Arrow-root,  masoa,  pia. 

Artisan,  tufupa. 

Arum  costatum,  kapt. 

“ esculentum,  talo. 

As,  me,  pe. 

Ascend,  kake,  piki,  li. 

Ashes,  lefu. 

Ashore,  uta. 

Aside,  ape,  pie. 

Ask,  soli,  kole , «*. 

Assail,  kape,  puke. 

Assemble,  pittu,  poto,ftsi,  kaloa. 
Asthma,  fapoyfotu,  paepae. 

At,  »,  ki,  ma,  kei. 

Awake,  ala. 

Away,  atu. 

Axe,  tipi,  toki. 

B 

Back, tua. 

Back-bone,  tua. 

Bad,  kino. 

Bag,  koto,  pitie , tapa. 

Bait,  tiuiunu. 

Bake,  roast,  too,  tunu. 

Bald,  mole,  tula. 

Buie  (water),  tatA. 

Ball,/*,  puku. 
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Bamboo,  kofr. 

Banana,  futi,  nteika. 

Bfirb  of  hook,  nuiga,  pa. 
nark  of  tree,  kili. 

Bark,  to,  aoa,  gaga. 

Barren,  childless,  pa. 

Basket,  keU. 

Bat,  peka. 

Bathe,  kau. 

Be,  kua,  se,  vai. 

Beach ,faga,  nuila. 

Beak,  gulu. 

Beam  of  wood,  lava. 

Bear,  malaga  (see  carry). 

Bear,  bring  forth,  fanau. 

Beard,  kurni,  lalafa. 

Beast,  //uaka. 

Beat,  fast,  lulu,  pa,  paki,  jxtfu,  sasa, 
la,  tu. 

Beat  against,  as  wind ,filala. 

Beaten,  conquered,  mala,  t aivai. 

Beckon, lugou. 

Become,  lilo,  loko. 

Bed,  log*,  mow. 

Before,  mua. 

Beg,  kole,  no,  soli. 

Beget,  tH,fanau. 

Begin,  aga,fua,  mala. 

Beginning,  commencement,  lino,  tumu. 
Behind,  mull. 

Behold  ! no,  sola,  vakai. 

Belch,  fio,  kujxt. 

Belly,  manava,  kopu , kete,  alo. 

Below,  lalo. 

Bend,  piko,fana. 

Besmear,  pani , pili,  pogt,  vali. 

Betroth,  lau,  momoa. 

Between,  tonu,  vase. 

Beyond,  alu,  sake. 

Bilge- w ater,  /»«. 

Bind,  fau,fisi,  kumu,  li,  takai  (see  tie). 
Bird,  manu. 

Bite,  u,  kali , goo. 

Bitter,  mala,  kava,  kona,  mageso. 

Blaek,  uli,  kde , jxigu. 

Blind,  mala. 

Blood,  tola. 


I Blow,  as  wind,  agi. 

“ with  the  mouth,  ifi , pu. 

“ tl»e  nose,  ,/apo. 

Blue,  uli. 

Board,  plank,  papa. 

Boast,  fula. 

Body,  lino. 

Bog,  poko. 

Boil,  su. 

Rold,yfei,  toa. 

Bone,  mi 
Bonito  (fish),  alu. 

Border,  pae,  ta/h,  Icmu. 

Bore,  vili. 

Bor  n,fanau. 

Borrow,  no. 

Bottle,  sina,  faliki. 

Bow  (weapon),  fana. 

Bow  down,  lo,  punou , piko. 
Bowels,  ijakau. 

Bowl,  ktt mete,  tanoa. 

Box,  cheat,  pusa. 

Box,  moto. 

Boy,  lama,  ili. 

Braid ,fli,  laga. 

Brain,  lolo , uto. 

Brunch,  la,  tnaga. 

Brave,  too. 

Breadfruit  tree,  kulu , tnai. 

Break,  fiti,faki,fasi. 

Breast,  chest,  fula,  uma. 

“ pap,  susu. 

Breath,  aso,  mututva. 

Breathe,  fd,fi>tu. 

Breathless,  sela. 

Breeze,  agi,  savili. 

Bright, ^awo,  stmt. 

Bring,  fo,  kau , tali  (sec  carry). 
Broad,  lafa,  lau , tea. 

Broken  to  pieces,  tala,  main , suka. 
Brood, /*{«. 

Brolher,  gave,  Iasi,  tua,  taoketc. 
Brown,  do. 

Bruised,  nu.il u , palu. 

Brush,  lafi. 

Bud,  lito , rnuka. 

Build,  tu. 
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Bunch,  fusi,  pu,  puku. 
Bundle,///?,  pu. 

Burn,  kasa,  tupi,  tutu , vela. 
Buret,  Ja,Jba,  pa. 

Bury,  tnnu,  tomi. 

Butterfly,  pepc,  pule. 
Buttock,  lemu,  puku. 

By,  c,  t,  a At,  nut. 


c 

Cable,  Uiula. 

Calabash,  ipu,fite,  sina. 

Call,  kalapa,  valakau,  tala , ta/w,  mi. 
Calm,  ni,  malic  (see  quiut). 

Candle-nut  (aleurites),  lama , /«i. 

Canoe, /j//im,  ro£a. 

Cap,  hat,  head-dress, yaw,  /w/c,  puloku. 
Carry,  amo,fafa , tau,  sapai,  kmc,  tali , »i«- 
lapu. 

Carve,  to/ui,  tfa, 

Castrate,  ;*>£«. 

Catch,  *«;*>,  semo,  *>/>«. 

Caterpillar,  anufe,  v c. 

Causative  particle,  vaku,  ta. 

Cautious,  careful,  kolas,  pcle. 

Cave,  ana. 

Cease,  pm,  takato. 

Centre,  loto,  torn*. 

Centipede,  tv. 

Chafe,  rub,  solo,  lorni. 

Champ,  hi  mu,  p tw. 

Change,  lilo,  Hu,  lu,  loli , taka. 
Changeable,  kapa. 

Channel,  ava. 

Character,  nature,  kano,  tu. 

Charcoal,  malala , j yslafu. 

Chatter,  babble,  ate,  kale. 

Cheek,  kalafau,  jxijxdipa. 

Cherish,  pde,  lausi. 

Chew,  larnu,  ma , pao. 

Chief,  aliki,  tui , lapatila , tupu,  topafiti. 
Child,  tama,  iti. 

Child-in-law, 

Chin,  kauae,  kumi. 

Chirp,  In. 


Chisel,/*©. 

Choke,  kumi,  laoa  (see  strangle). 

Choose,  fili,  siki,  tofo. 

Circumcise,  tefe. 

Clasp,  puli,  sopu. 

C I ass , fan,  fusi,  race. 

Clay,  umea,  kelc . 

Cleanse,  ma. 

Clear,  ma,  sina,  ni , ata,  tea. 

Climb,  piki,  kake. 

Close  together,  polo,  put  it,  pUi. 

Close  up  (to),  pani , puns  (see  shut). 

Cloth,  kafti,  tapa , sitij/o. 

Clothing,  kafu,fafi. 

Cloud,  ao,  ata. 

Coast,  sakau , mata,fapa. 

Cockle,  pipi. 

CockVcomb,  lepe. 

Cocoa-nut,  mu,  kali,  hercrei,  popo,  uto . 
Cold,  anu , makalUi , take,  moko . 
Collect,//©,  lajru,  siko. 

Collection,  cluster,  foe,  fusi. 

Comb,  selu. 

Come,  sau,  loko , fits,  sale,  tat , ofi,  soko , 
alula , liu. 

Command,  kau,  lau,  polo,  tapa,  tono. 
Common,  free,  not  restricted,  melie,  noa. 
Companion,  son. 

Company , foe,  fusi,  malapa,  pu. 
Conceal,//,  na,  puni. 

Conch,  pu. 

Confess, /ah',  tala. 

Congeal,  harden,  toka. 

Conqueror,  lapatila. 

Contagious,  pisi. 

Contain, /aliki,  kapu. 

Contradict,  kin. 

Contrive,  tongafiti. 

Coral,  pupa , toka. 

Cord,  lino,  leaf  a. 

Corner,  jxka. 

Corpse,  apa,  tupapaku. 

Correct,  exact,  tau,  tonu,  potio. 

Cough,  ale,  moko. 

Council,  fono. 

Country,  fittma,  kai. 

Couple,  pair,  soa,  tau. 
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Covenant,  bargain,  tau. 

Cover,  ufi,  homo,  jtoki , pulu. 

Covetous,  -mam*. 

Crab,  jxika. 

Cramp,  pili. 

Crane,  kotuku. 

Create,  apa,  koli. 

Creep,  tnlo,  sili. 

Crook,  h. 

Crow,  peka,  teka. 

Crow,  kaoa,  vini. 

Crown  of  head,  turns,  pilo. 

Crumb,  kol/i,  saga. 

Crust,  paka. 

Cry,  tapi,  oto. 

Cup,  ipu,  kapu. 

Curse,  kapa,  kape,  kupu , nanu . 

Cut,  koli , vie,  motu , mutu,  tu,  tipi,  tufa. 

D 

Dance,  via,  saka , siva , kalmi. 

Dark,  luki,  jtopi. 

Daughter,  tama. 

Dawn,  aUi. 

Day,  aso , la. 

Daylight,  ao. 

Dead,  mate , sipa,  liu. 

Deaf,  tuli. 

Deceive,  vale,fiti , Zo«. 

Deep,  Into,  hohonu , jm&o. 

Deliver, (see  loose). 

Depart,  kerni,  Iclc,  semo,  taka  (see  go). 
Descend,  pau,  to,  xke. 

Desire,  Jia,  manako , Jirtapalo,  ano , moJti, 
mate. 

Desist,  kaua. 

Desolate,  ano,  nea,  vac. 

Despise,  ftfa. 

Despoil, /ao,  talu,  vete. 

Destroy, yb&t,  lulu,  man. 

Dew,  sou. 

Die,  mate  (see  dead). 

Different,  kev,  kin , katoa. 

Difficult,  paid,  pakeke,  nifi,  pili. 

Dig,  keH,  ko , ketu,  pao. 

87 


Dip  up  or  out,  asu,  kapu. 

Dirt,  dirty,  kele,  lepo,fau. 

Disobey,  pakeke. 

Disposition,  apa,  loto , manara,  paka  a. 
Dispute,  ke,  kisi,  tcanaki. 

Distribute,  tufa,  toji,  vie. 

District,  motu,  nuku. 

Disturb,  keu,  saupa. 

Dive,  luku,  suku. 

Divide,  fa,  fasi,  tufa,  vase , tele. 

Do,  a pa,  mea,  lave. 

Dog,  kuli. 

Done,  oti,  pau. 

Doubt,  salo,  koko. 

Dove,  kuku. 

Down,  sifo. 

Drag,  toso. 

Draw,  kume,  li , omi,  itki,  sisi , unu,  utu. 
Dream,  miti,  mate,  lia. 

Dregs,  kata. 

Drift,  Iclc. 

Drink,  inu. 

Drive,  li,  teke , lute. 

Drop,  tulu. 

Drown,  lemo. 

Drum,  tufa,  pahu. 

Dry,  malo,  tnapo. 

Duck,  toloa. 

Dumb,  musu,  pu. 

Dust,  Ufu,  kata,  popo , supa. 

Dwell,  nofo,  palasi,  sili. 

Dye,  tincture,  stnu. 

E 

Ear,  tali  pa. 

Earnestly  ,fu,fana,fita. 

Earth,  J'anua,  kele,  Upo,  utnea. 
Earthquake,  lu. 

Eastern,  sake. 

Easy,  pofie,  malie. 

Eat,  kai,  lamu , iaumafa. 

Ebb,  kemi,  seke. 

Echinus,  sea-urchin,  tala. 

Edge,  mata,  Ufa, 

Eel,  puhi,  toka , tuna. 
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Egg,  mamari , kali. 

Eight,  valu. 

Elbow,  tuke. 

Elephantiasis,  feft. 

Embark,  sake,  seke. 

Empty,  masa. 

Enclose,  encompass,  kapu,  jtakai , puni, 
taka. 

Enclosure,  <f,  loto,  ko/o,  pa,  mala. 

End,  extremity,  ttojr,  pita,  ssku. 

Ended,  ati,  pau. 

Enemy,  Jilt. 

Enough,  kit'd,  kali,  tau. 

Ensnare,  J&i,  sde,fde. 

Enter,  o,  sao,  tula , tomo,  oji,  pula,  poko. 
Entirely,^/,  pau. 

Envelop,  fafi,  pul  ok  u,  pulu. 

Envious,  fiia,  tau. 

Erect,  tu , lulu. 

Evening,  ajiaji. 

Examine,  mala,  taki , viiti,  tala . 
Exceedingly,  lava,  loa. 

Exchange,  tau,  koko. 

Excite,  ken,  kali,  oso. 

Explain,  ilo,  mate,  vase. 

Exquisite,  pulatu. 

Extend,  Inf  a,  kit  mi,  o,  tau. 

Extinguish,  tinci. 

Eye,  nuit a,  kano. 

Eyo-brow,  tuke. 

Eye-lush,  lau. 

Eye-lid,  leva. 

F 

Face,  alo,  mala. 

Fade,  ma,  mao. 

Fair  (weather),  aki,  layi,  pakist. 

Fall,  si ga,  pau,  pisi,  to,  tau,  taka,  vili, 
nudili,  tomo. 

Fame,  logo. 

Family,  kai,  sivi,faga. 

Famine,  soge. 

Fan,  ili,  taji,  (do. 

Far,  tnamao,  lafili. 

Fasten,  poo,  man,  jxiliti,  tupe,  humu. 

Fat,  j Hiko. 


Father,  tama,  tua. 

Father-in-law, /mjxj. 

Fathom,  jk ifa,  nudo,  kumi. 

Favorite,  pde. 

Fear,  afraid,  fefe,  mataku,  maule. 

Feather,  ftdu. 

Feed,  faga. 

| Feel  (act.),  fafa. 

Fell,  cut  down,  ta,  tu. 

Fence,  d,  pa. 

| Ferment,  su. 

I Fern,  nose. 

Festivity,  koli,  siva,  ktdioi, 
i Fetid,  pilau , namu,  do. 

Few,  iti,  lua. 

Field,  d,  mala,  tase. 

Fiery,  kata,  via. 

Fight,  tau,  tamaki. 

File,  kili. 

' Fill,  kusu. 

; Fillip,  Jana,  JUi. 

1 Fin,  kapa,  tila. 
i Find,  loko. 
j Fire,  aji. 

1 Firm,  man,  nudo,  huka,  oko , patiti,  jxio. 
Firmament,  leva. 

First,  no,  tua,  ulu. 

! Fish,  ika. 

Fish  (v.),  Itivakai,  sisi. 

Fish-hook,  matau,  pa. 

Fit,  tau. 

Five,  lima. 

Fixed,  man,  j mo,  taka. 

Flag,  streamer,  leva,  veto. 

Flame,  via,  vela. 

Flap  (v.),  kapa. 

Flash,  kanapa,  kamo. 

Flat,  lafa,  papa. 

Flea,  kutu. 

Floe,  fnta,  matu,  seke , solo. 

Fleet,  J'olau. 

Flesh,  kano,  kiko. 

Float,  Inga,  holua. 

Flock,  fa  pa,  fust. 

Flow,  lafe,  pali , pua. 

Flower,  Jbga,  pua. 

Flushed,  ruddy,  gano. 
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Flute,  fapo. 

Fluttering,  pepe. 

Fly  (a.),  lapo. 

Fly  (v.),  Me,  masui , puna. 
Flying-fish,  malolo. 

Foam,  suka,  pua. 

Fog,  kosu,  foyi , afd. 

Fold,  fain,  pdu,  jxjkai. 

Follow,  alu,  fax,  tuli. 

Food,  kai,  ma. 

Foolish,  vale,  neva,  lapu. 

Foot,  vae,  tapu . 

For,  no,  no,  mo,  ma. 

Forbid,  forbidden,  era,  so,  lakui,  tapu. 
Forehead,  lac. 

Foreign,  pajta,  kcsc,  siva , taJUi. 
Foremost,  mua,  ulu. 

Forget,  polo,  moke. 

Fortress,  kolo,  pa,  pali. 

Foul,  filthy,  fau,  keta,  pala. 
Foundation,  tumu. 

Fountain,  puna. 

Four,  fa.  Urn. 

Fragment,  fan,  fati,  suka. 

Fragrant,  kola,  tnanopi. 

Freeman,  lapatila. 

Fresh  (water),  mapalo,  lanu. 

Friend,  saa. 

From,  max,  no. 

Front,  alo,  mala,  mua. 

Fruit,  fun. 

Fuel,  fafie. 

Full,  ki,  pito,  tumu,  kona. 

Fur,  fulu. 

Furious,  tae. 

G 

Gall,  au. 

Garden,  mala. 

Generation,  tupu,  uki. 

Gentle,  malic,  la  pi. 

Gel,  laua , mau. 

Giddiness,  lika. 

Gird,  takai,  tatua,  fun , /». 

Girdle,  malo,  hume. 


Girl,  tama , poliki. 

Give,  fo,  kau,  sele,  momoa. 

Glide,  seke,  holua. 

Globular,  Joe,  polo. 

Gnash,  pax,  pau. 

Go,  alu,  sale,  o,  fano,  liu,  taka,  Ufa,  tiki. 
God,  atita. 

Gone,  lilo,  liu. 

Good,  lei,  put,  meitaki. 

Gourd,  fue,  si  no. 

Govern,  fai,  pule,  taki. 

Government,  nmlo,  sau. 

Grandparent,  tupu. 

Grasp,  kuku. 

Grass,  taohuku,  mu  tic,  pahele,  tali/,  veuveu. 
Gravel,  kili,  pata. 

Gray,  ritta. 

Great,  Jit,  Iasi,  nui,  tele,  oko,  pu. 

Green,  ota. 

Grieve,  miria,  misi,  uku,  atna. 

Groan,  ale,  fapo,  pulu. 

Grow,  fua,  tupu. 

Growl,  papa,  pulu. 

Grumble,  tnusu,  nanu. 

Guard,  Ico,  liaki. 

Guess,  tnfo,  tusi,  mate. 

Gum,  resin,  tepau , pulu. 

Gum  (of  the  jaw),  poo. 

Gush,  pali,  puna , pua. 

H 

HnU,  fatu. 

Hair,  fulu,  lau , makaxce. 

Half,  fa,  lua,  tua. 

Hand,  lima. 

Handle,  helve,  kau. 

Handsome,  manaia , leka,  pulotu,  so  fua. 
Hang,  fe/c,  H,  sele,  tau,  leva. 

Happen,  bko. 

Happy,  manu. 

Harbor,  ova. 

Hard,  malo,  oko,  pakeke,  patiti. 

Hasten,  vave,  viki,  peke. 

Hateful,  kino,  lia. 

Have,  laua,  mau. 
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He,  to,  na. 

Head,  vlu,  poko,  uto,  pent*. 

Ihad-ach,  lu. 

Ileal,  nuifit. 

Heap,  puke,  tu. 

Hear,  bpo. 

Heart,  pakau,  fatu , houpo,  lota. 

Heaven,  /tipi. 

Heavy,  ma/a. 

Heel,  tukc. 

Help,  soaf  tulu , aJu. 

Here,  nei. 

Hesitate,  koko,  pcle. 

Hew,  talai,  poo. 

Hiccough,  kukina. 

Hide,  hidden,  /«,  na,  lib,  to , polo,  lulu , 
nuila,  moke. 

High,  /uya,  tiketike. 

Hill,  rttau,  puke. 

Hinder,  alai,  tanfi. 

Hiss,  st si. 

Hit,  poy  tu. 

Hither,  mai. 

Hog,  punka. 

Hold  (of  ship),  liu. 

Hold  (v.),  kuku,  matt,  pulu , tanfi,  kapu. 
Hook,  b,  tnatau. 

Hoop,  tulu. 

Hope,  tnannko. 

Horizon,  tulu. 

Horn,  fan. 

Hot,  kusa,  fana,  vela. 

House,  fa/e. 

How,  pe. 

How  many,  fisa. 

Hundred,  lau. 

Hungry,  kai,  pobli,  popi. 

Hurricane,  a/3,  vein. 

Hurt,  jxilu , mate. 

Husband,  tone,  ohana,  tofu. 

Hush,  na. 

Hypocrite,  fita. 

I 

I,  au , ku. 

If,  tna,  kin,  pc,  sili. 


Ignorant,  vale,  hupo. 

Image,  ata,  tiki. 

Imitate,  fai. 

Immodest,  kalioi. 

In,  «,  ket,  ma. 

Indeed,  foki,  lava , maoni. 

Inlant,  iti,  vale. 

Inland,  uta. 

Inlay,  frmo. 

Insect,  komo,  soka,  too. 

Inside,  alo.  Into,  manat  a , 

Inspire,  suit*. 

Insult,  provoke-,  kaka,  kape , he. 
Intoxicated,  kuna. 

Invocation,  bupu,  pule. 

Itch,  nut  peso. 

Ivory,  jHilaoa. 

J 

Jaw,  kauae. 

Jerk,  ketu. 

Join,  soko,  tulu , u. 

Joint,  pona,  puku. 

Joy,  joyful,  Jia,  koakoa , koli,  leka , smsot. 
Judge,  ra,  tilo. 

Jump,  oso,  sojto,  puna, fit,  ketu. 

Just,  potto,  son , tika,  tonu. 


K 

Kernel,  knno,  lob. 

Kill, fasi,  ta. 

Kind,  ata,  liu. 

Kindle,  tofu,  tupi,  tutu. 
Kindred,  kai. 

King,  tau,  tupu , aliki. 
Kite  (plaything),  kapa. 
Knead,  natu. 

Knee,  tuli,  poko. 

Kneel,  tuli. 

Knife,  kefe,  tipi. 

Knoh,  puku. 

Knock,  to,  tu. 
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Knot,  potto. 

Know,  Ho,  kite . 

L 

ladder, 

Lake,  luto,  lanu. 

Lame,  limp,  koki,  ketu. 

Lament,  ota,  pike. 

Lance,  tan,  veto. 

Language,  kupu,  leo,  olein. 

Laugh,  kata , saisoi. 

Lay  or  put  down,  takoto , rath/),  tuku. 
Lazy,  pele. 

Lead  (s.),  tejxiu. 

Lead  (▼.),  taki,  tono. 

Leaf,  lau. 

Leak,  mama,  liu . 

Lean  (ad.),  pane,  koko , moko. 

Lean  upon, /alula,  filtnaki. 

Leave,  tuku,  vaiho,  mas  in. 

Leeward,  lain,  si/o. 

Left  (hand),  semo,  «». 

Leg,  vae. 

Leper*  leprosy,  pule , ten. 

Lest,  nei. 

Lick,  miti , pain. 

Lid,  ufi,  tija. 

Lie,  repose  (v.),  mote,  takoto , v as. 

Lift,  sapai,  tiki , /*. 

Light,  lustre,  lama,  ao,  Stdu. 

Light,  not  heavy,  mama,  /apa. 
Light-haired,  kefit. 

Lightning,  uila,  kamo . 
like,  pc,  me,  raw,  /i/e. 

Lip,  j tutu. 

Liquid,  sun. 

Little,  iti , /i4*t,  uhtki,  nohi,  memo. 

Live,  ola , soifua. 

Liver,  a/e. 

Lizard,  mofro,  pHi,  p a/a. 

Load  (v),Jbo. 

Lobster,  kula. 

Lodge,  stay,  sili. 

Loins,  taukupu. 

Long,  loa,  tua. 

88 
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Look  (v.),  tala,  na,  tilo,  taki , Inpu,  vakai. 
Loose,  tala , fete,  temo,  alu. 

Lose,  lost,  lilo,  moke,  polo. 

Louse,  kutu. 

Love,  of  a. 

Low,  lalo , s//A-a. 

Low-water,  mata,  mako. 

Lump, fat  u,  foe,  popo. 

Luscious,  momona. 

M 

Mad,  vale,  net  a,  pule . 

Maggot,  Ho. 

Make,  apa,fai,  paosi,  kali. 

Male,  tone,  toa. 

Mullet,  ike. 

Man,  tane,  tapata. 

Many,  lan,  vie,  nui. 

Mark,  Ho,  paki , la,  tafa , lusi. 

Marrow,  loin. 

Most ,fand,  tila. 

Master,  fu,  tua,  fatu. 

Mat,  kir,  takapau. 

Mature,  full-grown,  tua,  oko . 

Meal,  repast,  kai. 

Medicine,  lapakau. 

Meditate,  lia,  manako , tala,  fa. 

Meet,  Me,  taki,  tan. 

Mend  ,fono,  pinaki. 

Messenger,  Me,  veka. 

Middle,  Into,  lua,  t/mu,  vase. 

Mild,  lapi,  vali,  mapalo. 

Million,  kilu. 

Mince,  toji,  vali. 

Mind,  loto,  manavn,  p akau. 

Mirror,  a/a. 

Mischievous,  keu,  saupa. 

Mistake,  lapu,  toa , si. 

Misunderstand,  jtakrke. 

Mix,  mingle,  ano,jilo,  tui,  palu , rali,  kutu. 
Mock  ,fa$. 

Mole  on  the  skin,  Ha. 

Moon,  lanui,  sina , mauli,  kavake. 

Morning,  popi. 

Mote,  pula,  tupa. 
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Moth,  suku. 

Mother,  tina,  tua,  ft u,  kui,  tar. 
Mound,  niau,  puke. 

Mountain,  man,  tua. 

Mouse,  kimoa,  kiole. 

Mouth,  fafa,  putu,  matja. 
Mouthful,  morsel,  nut. 

Move,  rteke,  jxke,  trie. 

Mullet,  kanae. 

Murmur,  musu,  ttarm. 

Muscle  (shell),  kuku. 

Musket,  pu. 

Musquito,  kutit,  narnu. 


N 

Nail,  spike,  fao. 

Nail  of  finger,  kuku,  matikuku. 
Name,  ipoa,  s/m  fa,  tapi. 

Nape  of  neck,  kaki. 

Narrow,  apt,  iti,  ttifi. 

Native,  maoni , kai , pat*. 

Navel,  pi/o. 

Near,  tala,  pili , oft,  par. 

Neat.yfa,  ten. 

Neck,  ua , kaki. 

Necklace,  kasua. 

Needle,  aku,  tala. 

Nephew,  mokopuna. 

No si,fapa,  silt. 

Net,  ku/iepa,  alu. 

New  ,fou. 

News,  lopo,  tala. 

Night,  popi,  luki. 

Nine,  siva. 

Nit,  lia. 

No,  at,  le. 

Noise,  ftilulu,  mu,  paki,  papa,  polo. 
Noon,  ao. 

Noose  ,fdt,  trie. 

North,  to,  lokdau. 

Nose,  isu. 

Not,  at,  le,  tax. 

Now,  net. 

Nurse,  tausi,  tofu. 


o 

Obey,  lama. 

Ochre,  kalaea. 

Odor,  namu , saupa. 

Of,  a,  o,  na,  no. 

Oil,  lolo,  patti,  siriu , molt. 

Old,  lu,  tua,  luftto. 

One,  Uisi,fae. 

Only , foe,  fu,  maoni,  na,  vale. 

( ftisi,  mama,  nuipa,  to,  va,  vase , seu. 
Origin,  tino,  tujm. 

Ornament,  seL 
Other,  kese,  kisi,  last. 

Outside,  fa/o,  y/ae. 

Oven,  umu. 

Overthrow,  overturn,  tulaki.fuli. 

Owl,  lulu. 


P 

Paddle,  fose,  alo,  kapa. 

Pain,  tip6,  manu,  maraahi,  lu. 

Paint,  tali  (soc  besmear). 

Pale,  ma,  tea,  Invoke. 

Palm  of  hand,  kapu. 

Pandanus,  Jala. 

Pap,  susu. 

Paradise,  pulatu. 

Parent,  tua. 

Parent-in-law,  fupo. 

Parry,  pali , kalo. 

Parsimonious,  piH. 

Part,  portion,  fa,  fast,  pae,  vase,  ma,  ni. 
Past,  lilo,  pau,  srmo. 

Path,  sola. 

Patience,  patient,  aso,  mafu. 

Pay,  topi,  utu,  tan , hoko,  taki. 

Peace,  pacific,  sau,  lopo,/o. 

Pearl,  foe,  uft,  sri. 

Pearl-shell,  tifa. 

Pebble,  kola. 

Peel  ,ftsi,fose. 

Peep,  suke,  tilo. 

Peg,  fao. 
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Pelt  with  stones, yan. 

People,  kai,  mala , so  pa,  vale. 

Pepjier,  polo. 

Pepper-plant,  kora. 

Perfect,  sao,  pulotu,  tom i. 

Perhaps,  pe. 

Person,  kai,  tapata,  tina. 

Pervert,  par. 

Pestle,  penu. 

Pierce,  soka,  suki,  sunuki , tut. 

Pigeon,  l ape,  kuku. 

Pillow,  kali , ulu. 

Pilot,  Utki,  tele. 

Pin,  aku. 

Pinch,  kini,  Inn. 

Pit,  Ian,  jioko. 

Pitch,  pulu. 

Pity,  o/a,  aue. 

Place,  tu , nuku , tafa. 

Plain  (s.),  lau,  papu. 

Plait,  fili,  la  pa. 

Plant  (▼.),  ko,  Utnu , to. 

Plantain,  faki. 

Pleasant,  leka,  nave,  pale. 

Pleiades,  mala. 

Pluck,  toli,  faki,  full. 

Plump,  prpu,  tele-. 

Plunder,  fao,  uilu,  velc. 

Plural  particles,  atu,  foe , fast,  kau , wia, 
matt,  ni,  pa,  puke , puku , tax , tau. 
Point  at,  tusi. 

Poison,  kona, 

Pole,  toko. 

Poor,  turn,  p e/e. 

Porpoise,  tafalo. 

Post,  pou,  tulu , fana,  lika. 

Posterity,  suli. 

Potato  (sweet),  kumala. 

Pour,  lipi,  asu,  ulu , suai. 

Prayer,  htu,  pule. 

Precipice,  pali,  opata. 

Pregnant,  pa,  sapu , to. 

Prepare,  teu. 

Press,  squeeze,  fata,  lomi,  opa,  tau,  tina , 
tomi. 

Prick,  tui,  suki. 

Priest,  taula , lufupa,  tupu,  aliki. 


Proclaim,  polo,  tala. 

Proper,  pale,  tau. 

Property,  toya,  api,  koloa , tut. 
Prophecy,  tofo,  Uo,  fana. 
Proud,  sia,  teu,  ua. 

Prevision,  oso. 

Provoke,  ke,  w,  peki i. 

Pudding,  loin. 

Pungent,  kata,  nuipeso. 

Punish,  peka. 

Push,  teke. 

Put,  luku,  raiho. 

Putrid,  paid,  pilau. 


Q 

Quarrel,  ke,  main , tamaki,  tete. 
Quick,  viki,  met,  Uie. 

Quiet,  main,  tux,  masa,  lopo,  lulu. 


R 

Rafter,  lava,  aso , oka. 

Rain,  usa. 

Rainbow,  anua , umata. 

Raise,  siki,  sisi,  sapai. 

Rat,  ktmoa,  kiole. 

Raw,  ota. 

Reach,  o , tau. 

Ready,  tau,  teu. 

Rebuke,  lilt,  kauae,  pao. 
Reckon,  lau , tau. 

Reconcile,  vao. 

Red,  kula,  eh. 

Redeem,  panaki. 

Reed,  kaso. 

Reef  (of  rocks),  sakau , t oka. 
Reflection,  image,  ala. 

Reject,  li,  ti. 

Relish  to  food,  kinaki. 
Remainder,  toe,  lava. 
Remember,  manalu,  nutnako. 
Remove,  tube,  peke,  taka , keu. 
Reptile,  pata,  moko. 

Residence,  api,  kai,  sili. 
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Resound,  hi  pi. 

Rest,  repose,  ?naIo,  masa,  okioki. 
Rest  upon,  sili,  tau. 

Return,  foki. 

Revolve,  taka. 

Rib,  la. 

Right,  ponot  sao,  trmu,  yale,  tau. 
Right  hand,  tau. 

Ring,  mama. 

Ripe,  mao,  oka. 

Rise,//*,  li,futa , puta. 

Roar,  pulu. 

Roast,  tunu,  too. 

Rock,  papa , l oka. 

Roll,  taka. 

Roll  up ,fatu,fli,  pokai. 

Root,  aka. 

Rope,  maea,  (aula , lino. 

Rotten,  pala,  popo , pipe. 

Rough,  mafuna , pupu , sulci- , tala. 
Round,  foe,  polo,  taka. 

Row,  rank,  papa , tu. 

Rub,  mili , main,  solo,  lomi. 
Rubbish,  hot  a. 

Run,  solo , lei e. 

Rush  { j uncus),  f si,  buo, 

s 

Sacred.  sd,  laa,  tabu , moa,  pai. 
Sacrifice,  taumafa. 

Sail  (a.),  kie,  la. 

Sail  (v.),  fano , soko,  tele,  folau. 
Salute,  sopi. 

Sand,  one. 

Sandalwood,  ase. 

Sap,  lolo. 

Satiate,  kotta , Jut,  masa. 

Savage,  sac,  hupo. 

Savor,  lolo. 

Sea  Hold,  staging,  fata. 

Scale  of  fish,  una. 

Scale  (fish),  ftd. 

Scatter,  lu,  lala,  lefu,  palasi. 
Score,  kau. 

Scrap,  memo,  makaice,  supa. 


Scrape,  laktt,  patu , ralu. 

Scratch,  selu,  vaku,  laku , patu. 

Scull  (».),  a pa,  poko. 

Sea,  tai,  moana , miti , rasa. 

Search,  seek,  kimi,  lapu , suke,  patu,  tiki , 

ketu. 

Season,  tau , manava,  mault. 

Sea- weed,  limit. 

See,  i/o,  kite,  main,  vakai. 

Seed,  kano,  fatu. 

Seize,  puke , sop u,  peka. 

Send,  kau , upa. 

Separate,  motu , pae , taka,  vase. 

Servant,  sopa,  tautua. 

Set,  popi,  to. 

Seven,  Jilu. 

Sew,  tui. 

Shade,  ala,  mailt. 

Shake,  lit,  /«,  tutu,  tete,  halo. 

Shallow,  masa,  papaku. 

Shame,  ashamed,  ma. 

Shape,  fua. 

Shark,  nuipo. 

Sharp,  koi,  tipi. 

Sharpen,  solo,  tala. 

Shave,  tafi. 

Sheath,  fafi. 

Shed,  folau. 

Shelfi  fata. 

Shell,  paka,  una. 

Shelter,  lulu,  ma/u. 

Shine,  sulu,  kanapa. 

Ship,  pahi,  folau. 

Shoe,  tamaka. 

Shoot,  Jana,  pu,  ti. 

Sliort,  polo,  saka. 

Shoulder,  uma,  poko. 

Shout,  kalapa,  valakau , varao. 

Show,  ilo,  l fa,  lust. 

Shrewd,  ala,  tau. 

Shut,  komo,  pani , puni. 

Sick,  tnahaki,  lo,  mate,  paua,  fiu. 

Side,  kaokao , pae. 

Sigh,  mapu,  mi. si,  pae. 

Sign,  ilo,  poo. 

Silent,  mafu,  musu. 

Sin,  sola,  sana,  kape,  tipd. 
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Sing,  sir  a,  kaliai. 

Sink,  poto,  poko,  seke,  setna,  to , tonw. 

Sin  net,  kafa. 

Sister,  tnokr/e , tasi,  tua , pane. 

Sit,  nqf'o,  palasi,  seke,  kotuku. 

Six,  ono. 

Skin,  kili. 

Sky,  la  pi,  leva. 

Slack,  alu. 

Slap,  paki,  jxiti,  po. 

Slave,  leka. 

Sleep,  mote , takato,  /oka,  vale . 

Sling,  maka. 

Slip,  seke,  semo , lemo. 

Slow,  pelt,  till,  to,  tua . 

Smoke,  atu,  popi. 

Snake,  pat  a,  moko. 

Sneeze,  mafatua , life. 

Snore,  polo,  pulu. 

Snout,  putu. 

So,  pe. 

Soak,  natu. 

Soft,  mala,  prpu , jvilu,  pepe,  tali. 

Soil,  kele. 

Sole  of  foot,  tupu. 

Solid,  pajux,  nutlo,  huka. 

Solitary,  ano. 

Some,  nm,  ni. 

Some  one,  sa , tali. 

Son,  tama,  tua. 

Son-in-law,  fupo. 

Song,  siva,  pike. 

Soot,  palafu. 

Sorcerer,  sorcery,  tupu , kapa. 

Sore,  tnpa,  ftfe , nuuaki. 

Sound,  lopo,  tapi,  /alula. 

Soup,  tu. 

South,  tokelaUj  to. 

Sow,  lu. 

Space,  tv*. 

Spade,  ko. 

Spcuk,/«jfci,  lea,  kolelo,  ki , lau , takau , ta/u, 
ate. 

Spear,  fnAi,  tao,  tr/o. 

Speorh,  malupa,  hupa,  kolelo. 

Spill,  //pi. 

Spirit,  «it«,  aptf,  a/rt,  kufane,  tnanava. 

89 


Spit,  ale,  atm,  tufa. 

Splash,  pis*. 

Split,  fa,foa,  va. 

Spoil,  mau. 

SjKjnge,  limu. 

Sjxjtted,  pule. 

Spouse,  ohana. 

Spray,  afa,  tou. 

Spread,  fola,  lafa , S/An,  solo,  fa/iki , tuki. 
Spring  up,  li,  puna. 

Sprit,  tiln. 

Sprout,/*/,  kao,  muka,  suit,  tujm. 

Squab,  puku , jxjto. 

Square,  public  place,  mala,  tuhuu. 

Squid,  ftke. 

Squeeze,  kume , opa , tan,  Una. 

Stab,  soka  (see  pierce). 

SlatT,  toko. 

Stagnant,  lepo. 

Stair,  /ano. 

Stand,  tu,  tika. 

Star,  _/*•/£. 

Steal,  kaisd,  paoi,  sake,  kamo. 

Steam,  mu,  kosu. 

Stem,  stalk,  kau. 

Stern  of  vessel,  muli. 

Slick  (v.),  piki,  pili,  pani. 

Stir,  sett,  ken. 

Stomach,  kete.fatu. 

Stone,  fat u,  kola,  maka. 

Stopple,  komo,  pulu,  umoti. 

Storm,  afd,  vela. 

Story,  talc,  lakao,  fonts. 

' Straight,  sao , tonu,  tika. 

Strange,  kese  (see  foreign). 

Strangle,  fele,  kumi. 

Stream,  tafe. 

Strike,  fasi,  lutu,  moto,  pa,  paki,  pain,  po, 
ta,  tu,  u. 

Strike,  as  a ship,  sili,  toka. 

Strip,  salu,  unu. 

Strive,  maid , Me. 

Stroke  (v.),  tost. 

Strong,  fita,  oko,  kafa,  maid. 

'■  Stumble,  lo,  lu. 

I Stun,  fuh. 

Stupid,  vtile. 
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Substance, /or,  kano,  lino. 
Suck,  miti,  onto. 

Sugar-cane,  to. 

Suitable,  law. 

Sun,  ao,  la,  /ana. 

Sunset,  to. 

Support,  tu,  pape,  tulu. 

Surf,  pain. 

Surface, lau. 

Surpass,  si/i,  mu. 

Surround,  puni,  pokni,  taka. 
Suspicious,  poto./ua. 
Swallow,  folo. 

Sweat,  sou,  kava. 

Sweep,  ittfi. 

Swell,  fitla,  pu. 

Swim,  kau,  ulo. 

Sword,  koke. 

Sword-fish,  aku. 


T 

Table,  fata,  lau. 

Taciturn,  tnusu,  pu. 

Tail,  siku,  veto. 

Take,  Lave,  lave,  tali , tapo,  taki , 
puli,  siko. 

Talk,  tala,  va,  kale  (see  speak). 
Tame,  lata , mah. 

Taste,  tofo. 

Tattooing,  marking,  moko,  to,  tau. 
Teach,  ako. 

Tear  (s.),  lot. 

Tear  (v.),  me. 

Tompt,  tema. 

Ten,  fulu,  kumi. 

Thunk,  taki. 

That  (pr.),  na. 

That  (conj.),  kia,  ina. 

Thatch,  ato,  pnla. 

The,  te. 

Then,  na. 

There,  ho,  na. 

Thereupon,  lava , Ide. 

They,  la,  na. 


/uke. 


Thick,  malaUt,  pu. 

Thicket,  vao,  prthtle. 

Thigh,  tajxt,  u/a . 

Thin,  failai,  nifi,  pose. 

Thing,  men. 

Think,  manako , mea  (see  meditate). 
Thirst,  kai. 

This,  «e*. 

Thom,  tala. 

Thou,  ko,  ke. 

Thousand,  qfe,  nutrto,  tint. 
Thread,//©. 

Three,  uJu. 

Throw,  /»,  ti , vela,  maka. 

Thunder,  fatu,  man  a,  pidu. 

Tickle,  tnapeso. 

Ti e./au,  U,  tele  (see  hind). 

T'ill,  nuiki. 

Time,  manava,  mauli,  va. 

To,  ki,  ma. 

To-day,  net. 

Together ,fu,  tan. 

To-morrow,  no,  popi. 

Tongue,  tilelo. 

Tooth,  ttifo,  p ao. 

Top,  summit,  fopa,  pita,  tumu. 

Top  (plaything),  Hu,  mtio,  taka. 
Torch,  lama,  tula. 

Tortoise,  fonu. 

Tortoise-shell,  kea,  una. 

Touch,  pa,  jtaki,  tapo,  tu. 

Tough,  ua. 

Town,  kai,  ko/o,  nuku,  pa. 

Track  ($.),  tapu. 

Trade,  tau , hoko. 

Trample,  tread,  kahi,  jxti. 

Tree,  lukau . 

Tremble,  hi,  tete,  pept,  lika. 

Tribe,  pu,  ivi. 

True,  vutoni,  to. 

Trumpet,  pu. 

Trunk,  tumu,  lino. 

Trust  m,Jilinaki. 

Try,  prove,  fitja,  tofo,  topi. 
Turmeric,  frpa. 

Turn,  liu,  loti,  vili. 

Turn  aside,  pale,  jmic. 
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Twine,  ajb,  file,  kafn. 
Twist,//i,/A>,  milo,  nino,  vili. 
Two,  bus, . 


u 

Ulo er,/jfe,  pala , tupa. 

Understand,  lapona,  jtao  (see  know). 
Unfold ,Jola,  loli. 

Unfortunate,  mala. 

Unite,  fusi,  Iasi. 

Unload,  fuke. 

Unsheath,  unit. 

Up,  sale,  ht pa. 


V 

Veil,  puhku , pale,  lulu. 

Vein,  11a. 

Vermin,  kutu. 

VTory,  lava,  loa,fu. 

Vex,  vexatious,/**,  u,  tau,  kaka,Jiu. 
Visitor,  irutnu. 

Voice,  leo. 

Vomit,  lua,  pua. 


w 

Wail,  aue,  pike,  ato , top*. 

Waist,  taukupu. 

Wait,  tali,  tiaki. 

Walk,  tnfa,  eva. 

Wall,  j>a. 

Wander,  se. 

Want,  need,  sema  (sec  poor). 

War,  tau,  tamaki. 

Ward  off,  paid,  seu. 

Warm ,fana,  vela. 

Warrior,  toa. 

Wart,  Iona. 

Wash, /«/«,  solo,  tala. 

Watch  (v.),  lama,  leo,  tiaki,  vakai. 


Water,  vai , lanu,  tat,  miti. 

Wave,  kale,  paht. 

Wax,  tepau. 

We,  ma,  la. 

Weak,  vaivai,  vali,  palu,  to,  pate. 

Weary,  musu , lo,jxu. 

Weave,  fata,  Uipa. 

Wcrd,  tele. 

Welcome,  ma/o. 

Well  (s.),  Irpo,  lua , puna. 

West,  to,  sifo , lalo. 

Wet,  su,  tali,  maku,  sou. 

Whale,  tafola,  palaoa. 

What,  d. 

When,/1. 

Where,/'. 

Which,/. 

Whisper,  Jana,  musu. 

Whistle, fio,  mapu. 

White,  tea,  kuokuo,  ma,  sina,  tavake. 
Whole,  foe,fu,  kaloa. 

Wide,  Ai/tf,  nia,  tea. 

Wil v,fajtnc,  vhana. 

Wild,  sae. 

Wilderness,  vao. 

WiII,/jcapo/b  (see  desire). 

Wind,  apt,  sau,  savili , toke/au,  to,  malapai, 
moake. 

Windward,  sake,  hi  pa. 

Winn,  kttpa,  parirau. 

Wink,  kamo. 

Winter,  toke. 

Wipe,  solo,  mulu. 

Wise,  ala,  pakari,  polo,  tau. 

With,  via,  me,  aki,  kei. 

Withered,  ma,  tnalili. 

Within,  loto,  tonu. 

Without  (ndv. ),//>. 

Woman,  fa  fine. 

Wonder,  qfo,  sain,  va. 

Wood,  lakau,fafie. 

Word,  kupu,  kolelo,  takau,  lau. 

Work,  a pa,  mast. 

Worm,  take. 

Worship,  lotu,  pule. 

Worthless,  lap  it. 

Wound,  pula,  rnattu. 
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Wrnp.  /a/j,  opa,  puloku,  pu/u. 
Wrist,  tapu. 

W rite,  pakiy  ta , tafa,  tusi. 

Y 

Yam,  nji. 

Year,  mala,  Uut. 


Yellow,  elo,  feya. 

Yea,  to. 

Yield,  tuku. 

Yoke,  peka. 

Yonder,  aye,  atu , siva. 

You,  ko. 

Young,  pi,  vhiki,  leka , punua. 
Youngest  child,  potiki. 
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A full  account  of  these  two  clusters  and  of  their  inhabitants  is 
given  in  the  first  part  of  this  volume,  p.  149  to  1(59.  It  is  there  re- 
marked that  the  dialect  was  found  to  be  nearly  or  quite  identical  at 
the  two  places.  The  only  difference  of  importance  was  in  the  greater 
distinctness  of  pronunciation  at  Vaitupu,  where  the  natives  sounded 
the  consonants  (particularly  the  f and  s)  more  strongly  and  sharply 
than  is  usual  with  the  Polynesians.  At  Fakaafo,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  utterance  of  the  people  was  very  indistinct.  The  f frequently 
became  a sound  like  the  tvh  in  where,  and  sometimes,  particularly 
before  o and  u,  a simple  h.  The  s,  likewise,  was  often  sounded  like 
a strongly  aspirated  h.  V and  n>  were  used  indifferently ; and  in  some 
instances,  k seemed  to  be  sounded  like  t.  With  these  exceptions,  the 
resemblance  of  dialect  is  so  close,  that  it  has  seemed  superfluous  to 
give  separate  vocabularies  for  the  two  clusters,  the  words  obtained 
at  both  being  for  the  most  part  exactly  alike.  The  grammatical 
notes  which  follow,  refer,  therefore,  to  this  common  dialect,  having 
been  deduced  from  the  sentences  which  were  written  down  on  the 
spot,  as  heard  from  the  natives.  All  the  phrases  given  by  way  of 
example  were  thus  obtained.  Of  course,  the  circumstance  that  this 
dialect  was  found  to  be  a purely  Polynesian  idiom,  closely  resembling 
the  Samoan,  gave  a facility  and  certainty  to  the  determination  of  its 
grammatical  characteristics,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  unat- 
tainable. 
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Tut  number  of  elementary  sounds  in  this  dialect  is,  in  strict  accuracy,  but  fifteen, 
viz. : the  five  vowels,  and  ten  consonants, — k,  t,  m , n,  p,  s,  t,  v , p.  The  A,  however,  will 
be  occasionally  employed  instead  of  the  *,  where  it  was  so  pronounced  by  the  natives  of 
Fakaafo,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  the  to  will  bo  employed  instead  of  v. 

It  is  one  peculiarity  of  this  dialect  that  the  k at  the  beginning  of  many  words  is  often 
dropped,  apparently  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  speaker.  Thus  the  natives  said  indiffe- 
rently ko  or  ’o,  ki  or  % kua  or  ’t/a,  Ate.  The  first  orthography  would  no  doubt  be  the 
correct  one ; but  it  has  seemed  better,  in  all  cases,  to  give  the  words  exactly  as  they  were 
heard  and  written  at  the  time. 


THE  ARTICLE. 

Tr  is  the  definite  article  in  the  singular  number, — as,  ua  Mri  te  lama,  good  is  the  man. 

Sr  (or  he)  was  used  before  nouns,  hut  whether  as  an  indefinite  article  or  as  a particle 
of  affirmation  is  doubtful : — sc  mala,  an  eye,  or  it  is  an  eye ; sc  ulu , hair,  or  it  is  hair. 

THE  SUBSTANTIVE. 

The  plural  of  nouns  is  determined  either  by  the  context  or  by  particles  prefixed. 
Those  which  were  heard  were  m,  kau,  and  to*, — as,  »i  ao,  clouds  ; c se  at  ni  w fi,  there 
are  no  yams ; kau  pu,  shells ; e kiu  te  tat  /ale,  the  houses  are  many. 

The  cases  arc  generally  determined  by  particles  and  prepositions.  Ko  (or  V>)  is  the 
sign  of  the  nominative, — as,  c alua  tafito  o l\polo,  Ttpolo  is  an  ancient  god.  It  is  usod 
before  pronouns,  as  ko  au , I ; ko  at,  who  ? and  in  answer  to  a question, — as,  who  is  it? 
Ans.  Ko  te  Thufaiyd,  it  is  Taufaigd ; ko  Taupe , it  is  Taupe  ; what  is  it  T Ans.  Ko  U 
la,  the  sun.  It  is  not,  however,  always  employed, — as,  c sa  te  papa  nei,  this  rock  is 
sac rod. 
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Gen.  Te  vaka  a Pihaya , the  canoe  of  Pihajw  ; fttu  o te  aliki,  cocan-nuts  of  the  chief ; 
mam  ki  matou , rope  belonging  to  us. 

Dot.  Fia-<ihi  ki  Nuku/ui/ai,  I wish  to  go  to  Nuku-lailai ; 'ia  matou , to  us ; pili  ki 
Fukaafo,  near  to  Fakaafo. 

Acc.  Omai  he  niuy  give  me  a cocoa-nut. 

Abl.  Vaka  mai  Tmgutabu , ship  from  Tongatabu ; i hnja  i te  fapi,  above  in  the  sky. 


TIIE  ADJECTIVE. 

The  adjective  usually  follows  the  noun  which  it  qualifies, — as,  e tanui  lelei , he  is  a 
good  man ; but  when  it  is  accompanied  by  a verbal  or  affirmative  particle,  it  may  pre- 
cede,— as,  tut  lelei  te  tuma,  good  is  the  man.  In  this  case,  the  adjective  is,  in  fact,  con- 
sidered as  a verb. 

The  same  word  may  be  cither  a substantive  or  an  adjective  according  to  its  construc- 
tion,— as,  jofinty  woman, — mala  fafine,  female  dress ; tana,  war, — lakau  taua , war- 
club. 

The  prefix  fnka  was  heard  belbre  some  adjectives, — a Mt  fakauUua,  godlike,  divine; 
faka-le/ei , good. 

NUMERALS. 


7hsi  ( tahi ) 

one 

lua  or  ua 

two 

tolu 

three 

fa 

four 

lima 

five 

ono 

six 

fitu 

seven 

vnlu 

eight 

iva 

nine 

apafulu  or  apahulu 

ten 

lua  pafvlu  or  tut  pahulu 

twenty 

tolu  pafuht 

thirty 

tolu  lau 

three  hundred. 

Kiu  wns  used  indefinitely  for  a great  number — “ thousands.11 

1bka  was  sometimes  prefixed  in  enumerating,  as  toka-ouo,  six  (qu.  persons  1) 


PRONOUN a 

The  following  are  all  that  were  heard : — 

I 

me 

we  two  (exclusive) 
we  two  (inclusive) 


PERSONAL 
1 st  pers.  sing.,  Am,  ko  au  or  *o  au 
au,  i au 

dual,  maua,  mu 
taua,  ta 
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plural,  matou 

we  (exc.) 

tatou 

we  (inc.) 

2d 

pers.  sing.,  Koe,  *oe,  ko  koe 

thou 

dual,  kolua  or  'olua 

ye  two 

plural,  koutou  or  'outou 

y° 

3d 

pers.  sing.,  Ia 

ho 

POSSESSIVE 

1st 

pers.  sing.,  aku,  taku , toku,  maku 

my 

plural,  to  matou 

our 

2d 

pers.  sing.,  au,  tou 

thy 

plural,  o outou , to  outou 

your 

Maku  means  probably  for  me,  as  we  heard  kajilou  maku , property  (or  merchandise) 
for  me. 


INTERROGATIVE. 


Ko  ai  or  * o ai 
i ai 

Ko  te  d,  se  d (he  d) 
Pe  se  6 (pc  he  d) 


who  T 
whom? 
what  T 

how,  like  what  ? 


Ko  ai  is  used  of  persons,  and  also  in  asking  the  name  of  any  thing ; as,  ko  ai  o outou 
fanua,  what  is  (the  name  of)  your  country  T 


DEMONSTRATIVE. 

Tbnei,  this.  Ttna,  that. 

As,  ko  ai  lend , who  is  (his?  e lelei  te  tama  net,  good  is  this  man  ; e vilivUi  taw  mea, 
that  thing  is  a drill. 

No  relative  pronoun  waa  beard,  the  construction  of  the  sentence  apparently  rendering 
it  unnecessary, — as,  te  taka  a Pihaya , — te  taka  alu , the  canoe  of  Pi  ha  pa,  live  canoe 
[which  is]  going. 


THE  VERB. 

The  variations  of  time,  mood,  &c.,  in  the  verb,  arc  denoted  by  particles.  The  follow- 
ing are  those  which  we  heard. 

K is  used  as  an  affirmative  sign,  and  generally  in  tho  present  or  future  tense,  ns,— e 
fold  matnu , we  return,  or  we  shall  return.  It  is  also  employed  to  express  the  substantive 
verb,  as  c sa  outou , yc  are  sacred  ; e iko  te  malar,  yonder  is  the  temple. 

Se  (or  fte)  was  used  in  a similar  manner,  as,  se  tufupa,  he  is  a priest  ; he  atua  sa  koe, 
thou  art  a sacred  god.  It  may,  however,  in  these  instances,  be  merely  the  indefinite 
article. 

Ke  is  a sign  of  the  present  or  future,  as,  au  ke  alu  ki  uta , I am  going  on  shore. 

Kua  (or  ’ua),  is  an  affirmative  particle,  as, — 'ua  po , it  is  night ; kua  mate , it  is  dead  ; 
ua  lelei  te  tama,  the  man  is  good.  It  was  sometimes  pronounced  tua. 
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-FWw  is  a causative  prefix,  as,— -faka-tau,  to  make  exchange,  to  trade.  This  particle 
is  also  employed  to  form  adjectives. 

la  (or  «)  seems  in  one  instance  to  be  used  as  the  passive  suffix,  as, — mataku  i te  men 
puhi-a,  afraid  of  the  thing  blown  (a  cigar). 

Imperative : tatou  6,  let  us  go ; e sopi  ton  a,  let  us  two  salute ; he  aumai  kolua,  do 
you  two  come. 


ADVERBS. 

Mai,  hither,  towards  me,  as, — sou  mat,  come  here ; e pili  mat  Oaia/u , Oatafu  is 
near  here. 

Atu , away,  from  mo,  as, — (ahi  utu , take  away. 

Aki  (?),  away,  as,  sale  ahi , go  away,  or  go  out. 

Net,  hero : — e sc  at  rti  ufi  ki  net,  there  are  no  yams  here. 

Kb,  yonder  ; — 1 1 kb  te  malar,  yonder  is  the  malae. 

Ki  lupa , above,  up ; hi  Lila,  below,  down. 

Manuto,  Ear ; marnao  lava  Samoa,  very  far  is  Samoa.  Pili,  near. 

E si, — c se  ai, — at-ala,  tai-ala, — that,  keif, — no,  none,  not. 

Jo, — e,  yes. 

Pe-se  4,  howl  Pe-nei,  thus,  like  this;  pena,  like  that.  Tti-fea,  where?  maufkn, 
whence  ? 

Na  and  la  were  frequently  used  at  the  end  of  a sentence,  but  with  no  distinct  meaning 
that  could  be  perceived.  They  are  probably  locative  particles,  as, — self  atu  la,  go  away  ; 
t,  atiki  koe  na?  art  thou  a chief?  Ttyw,  o toku  tamd  na,  Tepa,  my  father  there. 


PREPOSITIONS. 


Ki  or  to. 

I,  in,  at,  among. 

O,  a,  to,  to,  of,  belonging  to. 

No,  of,  from. 

Mai,  from,  as  t taka  mat  Tbngatabu , ship  from  Tongatabu. 
Ma,  for,  as  maku,  for  me  (also  probably  with). 


CONJUNCTIONS. 

Ma,  and  (or  with),  os, — Oatafu  ma  Nukunono,  Oatafu  and  Nukunono. 

Ka,  and,  or  but,  as,— e tapata  au,  ka  e si  atiki,  I am  a man  and  not  a chief. 
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In  the  following  list,  the  words  which  were  heard  both  at  Fakaafo 
and  Vaitupu  are  left  unmarked.  Those  which  w-ere  heard  only  at 
one  of  the  groups  are  marked  with  F.  or  V.,  respectively.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  most  of  the  latter  are,  in  point  of  fact,  common  to 
both  places,  and  that  our  failure  to  note  them  wras  merely  in  conse- 
quence of  the  very  brief  intercourse  which  we  had  with  the  natives 
at  each  group. 


Above,  ki  lupa,  i lupa. 

Afraid,  nutlaku. 

All,  kaioa. 

Ancient,  Uijito. 

And,  ma,  ha. 

Approach,  pili  mai  (ace  come). 

Arm,  lima. 

Arrive,  /SO  (or  At/i),  max. 

Artisan,  tufupa,  tuhupa  (F.) ; tufupa  (V.) 
Arum,  ialo. 

Away,  at  it,  aki. 

Axe , Iota,  toki  fiti  (V.) 

Back, tua. 

Bad,  kino. 

Banana,  futi  o Laiuma  (V.) 

Bo  (is),  e,  ♦«*,  se. 

Beartl,  kumikumi  (F.)  ; Utlafti  (V.) 

Bed,  tnorpa. 

Belly,  tnanava. 

Below,  ki  lalo. 

Bird,  rnanu. 

Black,  uliuli. 

Blow,  puff,  pulti,  pass,  puhia. 

Box,  bucket,  tu/uma. 

Boy,  tamo,  tamaiti. 

Braid,  laid  pa. 

Breast,  w. 

Bring,  kau  mai , ’aw  mat. 

Brother  (qu.  younger?),  taina. 


Butterfly,  pepe. 

Candle-nut  (aleurites),  lama. 

Canoe,  vaka. 

Cap,  wreath,  head-dress,  fau. 

Chief,  aliki. 

Child,  tama. 

Chin,  lower  jaw,  kauae. 

Cincture  wnm  by  men,  rruiio, 

“ “ by  women,  fou. 

Cloud,  ao. 

Cocoa-nut,  mu. 

Come  here,  San  mai,  solo  mai,  sale  mai,  alu 
mai, au  mai.  [There  are  probably  some 
shades  of  difference  in  the  meaning  of 
these  terms,  which  we  did  not  perceive.] 
Crane,  matuku. 

Country, _/««««  ( ftnua ). 

Cup,  ipu,  taupa. 

Cut,  to,  srkscle  (V.) 

Dance,  taka,  siva  (or  haka,  hiva). 

Desert,  uninhabited,  vao. 

Dio,  dead,  mate. 

, Dirt,  earth,  kele,  kelekele. 

Diseased  skin,  lafa  (qu.  herpes  ?). 

Divine,  godlike, ya-fca-afMrt. 

Drink,  inu. 

Drum,  (F.) 

Gar,  talipa. 

I Ear-ring,  kasapa  (V.) 
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Earth,  kcle,fanua. 

Eat,  kai. 

Eight,  vtdu. 

Elephantiasis,  fifi. 

Eye,  ntiiUi. 

Eye-brow,  tua-mata. 

Eye- 1 id , fuluftdu - mata . 

Eye-shade,  lau-mala. 

Far,  tnamao. 

Father,  lama. 

Few,  mea-iti. 

Fifty,  fima-gctfulu. 

Fire,  afi. 

Fish,  » ka. 

Fish-hook,  matau , tamatau  (F.)  ; pnopao 

<V.) 

Five,  lima. 

Flower,  pita. 

Foolish,  tulevale,  payatxde. 

Foot,  vae. 

Forbidden,  sa,  tabu. 

Forehead,  lac. 

Foreigner,  pajxdapi. 

Four  ,/a. 

French,  trite*. 

Friend,  soa  (Aon). 

Friendly,  good-natured,  yayadelci. 

From,  no,  mai,  ma. 

Fruit,  fua. 

¥\ir,fidufulu. 

Gimlet,  drill,  viUvili. 

Girdle,  takai,  nui/o. 

Give  me,  kau  mat,  tu  mai. 

Go,  aht,  6 (plu.),  salo,J'ano  ( ham ),  sale, 
God,  atua. 

Good,  klei. 

Great,  lari,  loa. 

Grow,  tupu. 

Hair,  ulu,ftdufulu . 

Hand,  luna . 

He,  id. 

Heaven,  lapi. 

Here,  net. 

Hither,  mai. 

Hog,  ptuika. 

Hot,  mafanafana. 

House,  ftde. 


How,  jxsed. 

Hundred,  lau. 

Hungry,  to  he,  Jui-kai, 

I,  an. 

Island,  motu. 

Jacket,  putau. 

Kiss,  salute  by  pressing  noses,  soyi. 
Knife,  ni/o,  sciatic. 

Know,  iloa. 

Land,  fanua,  jtajxi. 

Last  (t),  m. 

Lead,  direct,  taki. 

Leaf,  lau. 

Leg,  vac,  vavae,  xcauxie. 

Like,  ite. 

Lip,  lau.yutu. 

Love,  rdf  fa. 

Man,  tayata , tama. 

Many,  kiu. 

Murk  (V.),  tun. 

Mat,  kie  ; lor  a bed,  moeya. 

Moon,  masina. 

Morinda,  (fruit  of,)  nono. 

Mother,  matua/ajine. 

Mouth,  putu. 

My,  aku,  taku,  toku. 

Nail  (of  iron ),fao. 

Name,  iyoa,  ( ikoa ). 

Near,  pill. 

Neck,  ua. 

Net,  kupeya,  hcu. 

New,  you. 

Night,  po. 

Nino,  iva. 

No,  si,  ai,  tai,  ikai. 

Nose,  MU. 

Not,  e si,  e se  ai,  kde. 

Now,  to-day,  inei. 

Of,  a,  o,  ta , to,  no. 

Old,  matua,  tajilo. 

Only  (!),foe  or  foi. 

Our,  to  tnalou. 

Paddle,  foe. 

Pain,  tiya. 

Pandnnu  a, /ala. 

Path,  ala. 

Payment,  tau. 
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Pearl-shell,  tifa. 

Perhaps,  pea. 

Person,  lino,  Utma. 

Pigeon,  lupe. 

Post,  pou. 

Priest,  lufupa. 

Property  {!),  kafilou. 

Pull  up,  futi. 

Quiet,  made. 

Rain,  ua. 

Red,  kula. 

Remain,  nqfo. 

Return, /oki,  {hold). 

Rock,  papa. 

Ropo,  tnaea,  taula. 

Sacred,  id,  (Ad),  lapu , faka-tapu. 
Sand,  tmeone. 

Sea,  lot,  moana. 

Seat,  nnfoa. 

Seven,  JUu. 

Shade,  main. 

Shark,  mapo. 

Shell  (conch),  pu. 

Ship ,folau,  valca. 

Shore,  tda. 

Sinnet,  kafa. 

Sit,  nqfo. 

Six,  ono. 

Sleep,  mot,  vain  alt. 

Small,  iti. 

Snipe,  tuU. 

So,  thus,  jtenei,  petto. 

Son,  thma. 

Song,  tint. 

Spear,  sun. 

Stone,  fatu. 


Sun,  la. 

Surf,  rjalu. 

Take,  atr,  taki. 

Tattooing  (s.),  tau ; to  tattoo,  ta-tau ; a 
tattooer,  tafmja  l a- tau. 

Ten  ,fulu. 

The,  te. 

There,  t ki i,  na. 

Thing,  mea. 

This,  tenet. 

Thou,  koe,  'oe. 

Thy,  ou,  tou. 

To, 

Tongue,  alelo. 

Tooth,  nifo. 

Tortoise,  fanu. 

T rad  e,fakatau. 

Tree,  lakau. 

Very,  lava. 

W ar,  taua. 

We,  ma,  to.,  maua , taua,  nutiou,  tatou. 
Weary,  tired  of, JSu,  Jiau, 

Well  (ad \ fakalciei. 

Whale,  tafola. 

What,  d,  se-d,  ko  te  d. 

Whence,  mai-fra. 

Where,  teifea. 

White,  sina. 

Who,  at,  ko  ai. 

Wiah,_/$a. 

Woman, yiyfnc. 

Yam,  vfi. 

Ye,  kolua , koutau. 

Year,  tau. 

Yea,  io,  e. 

Your,  o outou , to  outou. 
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The  materials  which  have  served  for  the  construction  of  the 
grammar  and  dictionary  which  follow  are  (1st),  an  abstract  of  a 
grammar  of  the  Lakemba  dialect,  by  the  Rev.  David  Cargill,  late 
missionary  to  the  islands;  (2d),  a brief  grammar  of  the  dialect  of 
Somusomu,  by  Mr.  Hunt,  the  missionary  residing  in  that  town ; (3), 
a dictionary  of  the  Vitian  language,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Cargill,  in  the 
dialect  of  Lakemba,  and  revised  by  Mr.  Hunt  (at  the  request  of  Cap- 
tain Wilkes,  by  whose  care  the  copy  which  we  possess  was  procured), 
for  that  of  Somusomu ; (4th),  the  translations,  by  the  missionaries,  of 
portions  of  the  three  first  gospels,  into  the  dialect  of  Lakemba,  with  a 
brief  catechism  in  that  of  Somusomu ; and  (5th),  a large  collection 
of  words  and  sentences,  taken  down  from  the  pronunciation  of  the 
natives,  while  we  were  at  the  group, — principally  at  Ovolau,  Rewa, 
Mbua,  and  Mathuata. 

Although  some  errors  and  omissions  will,  perhaps,  be  apparent  on 
a more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  language,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
believed  that  the  account  of  it  here  given  will  be  found  sufficient  for 
all  purposes  of  philological  comparison.  On  some  accounts,  the 
addition  to  the  dictionary  of  an  English-Vitian  part  would  have  been 
desirable,  but  the  limits  of  our  publication  do  not  admit  of  this  ex- 
tension. 
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OF  THE  VI T I AN  LANGUAGE. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Thb  Vitian  language  has  twenty  -one  of  the  elements  contained  in  our  general  alphabet. 
These  are  a,  b>  d,  £,  e.  g,  A,  *,  k , /,  m,  n,  p,  o,  p,  r,  s,  t , w,  t?,  *c,  y.  In  the  dialect  of 
Lakemba,  they  is  added,  to  express  the  sound  of  t before  s,  which  is  nearly  that  of  &A,— 
or  such  os  is  heard  in  the  English  words  Christian , quotum. 

Throe  of  the  consonants  are  never  used  except  in  combination  with  nasal  sounds.  The 
b is  always  preceded  by  tn,  the  d by  n,  and  the  g by  p, — as  in  the  words  tamba,  ndnn- 
donuy  i capga.  The  r is  used  both  by  itself,  and  preceded  by  n.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
•ound  of  d is  generally,  though  not  always,  inserted  between  the  n and  r,  merely,  it 
would  seem,  for  euphony, — ns  in  tulrau  for  nrau,  mandrai  for  manrai,  though  the 
latter  is  sometimes  heard.  When  the  missionaries  first  began  to  reduce  the  language  to 
writing,  they  analysed  these  nasal  combinations,  as  we  have  done,  and  wrote  them  nd , 
mby  nggr  ndr.  They  found,  however,  that  the  natives  would  not  recognise;  the  elements 
thus  separated,  and  in  spelling  always  united  them  in  the  same  syllable.  They  therefore 
determined  to  alter  their  system,  and  write  the  combined  sounds  as  simple  letters, — giving 
to  d the  sound  of  ndy  to  b that  of  mb , and  to  g that  of  pg.  The  only  exception  is  the 
ndr , which  they  write  </r,  not  having  a character  by  which  to  denote  it.  'll  must  not  be 
inferred  from  this,  that  the  simple  sounds  6,  d,  and  g , uncombined  with  n,  are  never 
heard  ; for  the  surd  elements  pt  t , and  A*  are  frequently  soilened  in  pronunciation  to  their 
corresponding  sonants,— or  rather,  the  natives  make  no  distinction  between  the  two 
classes  of  letters.  So  in  the  combinations  nd  and  pg,  the  last  elements  are  frequently 
heard  as  t and  A, — as  KanUivu  for  Kanduvu  (written  by  the  missionaries  Kadaru), 
wapka  for  tcarjga  (i caga).  Wo  do  not  recollect  to  have  heard  mb  sounded  as  mp. 

For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  and  to  facilitate  the  comparison  of  the  different  Oceanic 
languages,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  return,  in  this,  to  the  original  orthography  of  the 
missionaries,  and  to  write  these  combined  sounds  in  full.  For  the  same  reason,  the  cha- 
racter £ has  been  substituted  for  the  c,  which  is  used  by  them  to  express  the  sort  English 
th,  as  heard  in  thy , this ; and  the  letter  p is  used  in  place  of  the  simple  g,  for  the  nasal 
sound  of  ng  in  hang. 
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The  five  vowels  have  the  regular  sounds,  as  in  the  Polynesian  dialects ; and,  as  in 
those,  every  syllable  ends  with  a vowel.  Such  words  as  tambu,  manda,  wayga,  tundra , 
fonn  no  exception  to  this  rule,  as  the  nasals  m,  n,  p,  nd,  really  belong  to  the  last  syllable. 
In  the  missionary  orthography  this  is  made  apparent  (or  the  first  three  combinations,  the 
above  words  being  written  tabu,  madu , xcaga,  and  tadra. 

The  vowel  at  the  end  of  a word  is  frequently  so  indistinct  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible. 
Thus  moat  foreigners  pronounce  the  words  meke,  dance,  hint,  oven,  Moturiki,  the  name 
of  an  island,  as  though  they  were  written  mik,  Alt',  and  Muturik. 

The  / and  r are  distinct  letters,  and  not  interchanged  as  in  the  Polynesian  dialects. 

The  f is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  elementary  sounds  in  the  language,  on  account  of 
the  wide  range  of  its  variations.  Like  the  Spanish  b , it  is  pronounced  by  closing  the  lips 
together,  and  according  to  the  greater  or  less  force  of  pronunciation,  it  is  heard  as  a v, 
/,  p , or  b , and  occasionally  even  as  m.  Thus  the  word  v anna,  country,  is  sounded 
frequently  fanua , banua,  and  patwa  ; levu,  great,  is  commonly  pronounced  nearly  as 
kb' ; Sava,  what,  as  utpa  ; and  the  name  Vili  levu  has  been  written  by  different  persons 
Peetee  kb,  Better  lib,  and,  utterly  corrupted,  Metnkrp.  At  the  beginning  of  words,  it  is 
more  often  heard  as  f and  in  the  middle  as  b or  p.  In  some  lew  words,  the  sound 
of  p is  so  distinct  that  the  missionaries  were  induced,  at  first,  to  write  it  with  this  letter ; 
but  they  find  it  impossible  to  keep  up  the  distinction,  and  at  present  the  sounds  of  p,f,  t% 
and  b,  (not  preceded  by  »»,)  wherever  they  occur*  are  expressed  by  the  same  letter,  r. 

The  y and  w are  used  instead  of  i and  It  when  they  begin  a syllable, — as,  ynva  (or 
iava , wahetru  for  ualuvu. 

The  accent  is  usually  on  the  penultimate,  and  when  a syllable  is  suffixed  to  a word, 
the  accent  is  shifted  forward, — as,  v&le,  house,  vaUmtt,  thy  house.  Some  words  have 
the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  as  pgayga,  brave.  These,  which  arc  not  numerous,  are 
noted  in  the  vocabulary. 

The  consonants  of  the  Vitian  alphabet  may  be  arranged,  according  to  their  classes,  as 
follows : 


Labials 

V 

m 

mb 

U> 

Dentals 

t 

n 

nd 

€ 

Gutturals 

k 

V 

Pg 

y 

Liquids 

l 

r 

ndr 

*(0 

DIALECTICAL  DIFFERENCES. 

Whether  the  variations  in  tlie  language  as  spoken  at  different  parts  of  the  group  are 
sufficiently  important  to  constitute  what  may  be  properly  termed  dialects,  is  doubtful. 
The  principal  points  of  difference  of  which  we  obtained  information  were  the  following. 

1.  In  the  windward  chain  of  islands,  the  chief  of  which  is  Lakcmbu , many  Polynesian 
words  are  employed  which  are  not  known  elsewhere,  and  which  are  probably  derived 
from  the  Tongan.  Tims  in  Vili-levu,  the  word  for  “ thing"  is  ka ; but  in  Lakemba  it  is 
mafia,  evidently  from  the  Polynesian  mca.  In  other  parts  of  the  group,  metis  means  an 
enemy.  In  Lakemba,  also,  the  t (as  already  remarked)  is  pronounced  like  ch,  when  it 
precedes  *.  This  is  likewise  a peculiarity  of  the  Tongan. 

2.  In  Vanua-levu  and  Somusomu  a dialect  is  spoken,  distinguished  principally  by  the 
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omission  of  the  letter  I*,  its  place  being  indicated  by  a slight  guttural  catch,— as, « m’o  lor 
tcnkdy  nu’u  far  nuJctt.  At  Matkuata,  in  addition  to  this,  the  t is  frequently  dropped, — 
as,  'ama'a  for  tamala.  This  pronunciation,  however,  is  considered  faulty  by  the  natives 
themselves.  In  some  words  which  are  elsewhere  pronounced  with  the  double  consonant 
wJ,  tins  natives  of  Vanua-levu  employ  the  simple  element  t,  as,  vuttdi,  banana,  is  pro- 
nounced p ufi;  nduru , knee,  turn;  ndatou,  we,  tatou.  There  are  also  verbal  difference*, 
such  as  ngrJi,  for  ikat  fish ; but  them  are  few  in  number,  at  least  for  words  of  common 
occurrence.  It  is  said  by  the  missionaries  that  in  words  and  locutions  of  a more  recon- 
dite cast,  such,  for  instance,  as  those  expressing  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  particu- 
larly in  compound  terms,  the  difference  is  much  greater.  Indeed,  they  fear  that  they 
shall  be  obliged  to  make  distinct  versions  of  the  Bible  for  the  two  stations. 

3.  On  the  eastern  side  of  Viti-levu,  and  particularly  in  Retca,  the  language  is  said  by 
the  natives  to  be  spoken  in  its  greatest  purity.  There  are,  however,  some  alight  verbal 
differences  even  between  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Mbau  and  Rewn.  The  dialect  of  the 
adjoining  islands,  Qvolau , Koto,  Xgau,  &c.,  is  very  nearly  the  same.  That  of  Kandavu 
is  said  to  vary  somewhat  more. 

4.  On  the  western  side  of  Viti-levu,  we  were  informed  by  the  white  men  resident  on 
the  island,  that  the  difference]  of  dialect  was  so  great  as  to  render  the  language  nearly 
unintelligible,  at  first,  to  natives  of  other  parts.  The  inhabitants  have  very  little  inter- 
course, either  for  commercial  or  hostile  purposes,  with  other  sections  of  the  group,  and 
are  considered  the  most  barbarous  of  the  Fcejeean*.  I *aw  but  one  individual  from  this 
quarter,  and  in  a brief  vocabulary  of  common  words  obtained  from  him,  found  but  a 
small  proportion  that  were  peculiar. 

The  dialectical  variations,  both  of  words  and  construction,  are  noted  in  the  grammar 
and  dictionary.  But  it  should  be  observed  that  even  where  a word  or  form  of  expression 
is  peculiar  to  one  section  of  the  group,  it  will  commonly  be  understood  by  the  natives  of 
most  others. 


ETYMOLOG  Y. 

THE  ARTICLE. 

There  is  but  one  word  in  Vitian  which  can,  with  strict  propriety,  be  called  on  article. 
This  is  a or  *a,  which  answers  generally  to  the  English  the,  though  it  may  sometimes 
be  rendered  by  the  indefinite  article.  It  is  used  only  before]  common  nouns.  Na  is  a 
euphonic  variation,  which  is  employed,  at  I-akcmha,  alter  a preposition,  and  after  the 
conjunction  ka,  ami,  (or  more  properly  with) ; — as,  t via  aka  a matau  ka  na  kur6,  good 
are  the  axe  and  the  pot.  At  Rewa,  however,  the  a is  only  employed  at  the  beginning  of 
a sentence,  and  tho  rut  in  all  other  cases. 

-It  is  a peculiarity  of  the  Vitian  language  that  certain  words  arc  always  preceded, 
except  when  they  begin  a sentence,  by  the  letter  i,  which  has  no  meaning,  and  scorns  to 
be  used  merely  for  euphony.  Although,  in  point  of  fact,  it  belongs  to  the  word  which 
follows  it,  it  is  nevertheless  affixed,  in  pronunciation,  to  that  which  precedes.  In  such 
coses  the  article  a becomes  at,  as,  uilu,  war,  ai  vain,  tho  war ; pom,  spade,  omui  pav a, 
thy  spade.  Ate. 
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The  indefinite  article  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  numeral  one  (ndua),  followed  by 
na, — os,  kouiu  raii'a  ndua  na  urapgtt,  I see  a canoe. 

Ko  (in  Somusomu  ’o),  is  included  by  the  missionaries  among  the  articles.  It  is,  how- 
ever, properly,  a sign  of  the  nominative,  and  is  employed  only  with  proper  names,  with 
a few  nouns  signifying  relationship,  and  with  some  of  the  pronouns,  as, — 

Ko  Tannti,  name  of  the  king  of  Mbou. 

Ko  Tui-Eakau,  title  of  the  king  of  Somusomti. 

Ko  Mbua,  Sandalwood  Bay. 

Ko  (amangu,  my  father ; Ko  tinamu,  my  mother. 

But  in  the  two  last  cases  (before  common  nouns  of  relationship),  the  use  of  ko  may  be 
an  inaccuracy,  as,  though  common,  it  ia  not  universal. 

Ko  is  used  before  the  interrogative  pronoun  £ei,  who  ? — and,  as  koi,  it  is  prefixed  to 
the  personal  pronouns  in  the  singular,  and  in  the  third  person  dual  and  plural. 


THE  SUBSTANTIVE. 

The  gender  is  rarely  distinguished.  When  necessary,  tapaitc,  man  or  male,  and  Inca, 
woman  or  female,  may  be  used  for  this  purpose, — a», 

pone  tapane,  son ; porn?  Inca,  daughter. 
vuaka  tapane,  boar ; vuaka  lnca>  sow. 


The  number  is  also  generally  left  to  be  gnthered  from  the  subject  of  conversation,  or 
from  the  context.  There  arc,  however,  several  modes  of  designating  the  plural,  which 
are  occasionally  employed.  The  particle  lopa  is  prefixed  to  nouns  for  this  purpose, — as, 
a lopa  vale,  the  houses;  but  though  it  occurs  frequently  in  the  translations  of  tho  mis- 
sionaries, it  is  rarely  heard  in  conversation.  Yatu  (or  ratlier  atu  with  the  euphonic  i 
prefixed)  is  sometimes  employed  before  nouns  signifying  country  or  island, — as,  ai  atu 
vanua , the  lands. 

The  pronouns  koi  rau  and  koi  ra,  they,  dual  and  plural,  are  sometimes  employed  to 
denote  those  numbers ; os,  koi  rau  na  kai  Nandi,  the  two  Nandi  people  (lit.  they  the 
two  Nandi  people) ; sa  ion  koi  ra  na  ten1  a,  where  are  they  the  women  ? By  an  anomaly, 
ra  ia  sometimes  used  in  the  vocative,  for  **  ye,” — os,  sa  lako  na  tamandaiou,  ra  pone, 
here  comes  our  father,  children. 

Yei,  which  is  prefixed  to  verbs  to  denote  reciprocal  action,  has,  when  joined  with  nouns, 
a collective  signification,— os,  nondra  vale,  their  house,  nondr  a vei-vale,  their  houses, 
their  village ; mi-kau  (R.),  a clump  of  trees ; vei-utu,  a grove  of  bread-fruit  trees,  Ate. 

Sometimes  a collective  noun  is  employed  to  express  number,— as,  a 'uniiiumu  tama/a, 
(a.),  the  company  of  men. 

For  many  articles  and  objects  which  tho  natives  have  frequent  occasion  to  count,  they 
have  words  which  of  themselves  express  ten,  or  a multiple  of  ten, — as, 


unduundu , ten  canoes ; 
mhula,  one  hundred  canoes ; 

mburu , ten  cocoa-nuts ; 
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koro , one  hundred  cocoa-nuts ; 

selavo , one  thousand  cocoa-nuts  ; 

sole,  ten  bread-fruits ; 
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pgolo,  ten  pieces  of  sugar-cane ; rara,  ten  pigs  ; 

mbi,  ten  turtles ; vulo,  ten  whalcs'-teeth ; 

tnbola , ten  fishes  ; sava,  ten  pots. 


The  cases  of  nouns  arc  determined  by  particles  and  prepositions.  Those  prefixed  to 
proper  names  are,  for  the  most  part,  different  from  those  used  with  common  nouns, — as, 


Ko  Tanoa,  Tanoa  (nom.) 

i Tanoa , ofT. 

vei  or  kivti  Tanoa,  to  or  for  T. 

metcei  Tanoa,  for  T. 

kini  i TUnoa,  with,  from,  in,  by,  T. 

mai  Tanoa,  from  T. 


a tanoa , the  bowl ; 

ni  tanoa , of  the  bowl ; 

ki  na  tanoa , to  the  bowl ; 
tri  na  tanoa,  to  or  for  the  bowl ; 
t na  tanoa,  in,  at,  by,  the  bowl ; 
nut  na  tanoa,  from  the  bowl. 


I is  used  before  proper  names  in  the  accusative,— as,  sa  sarasara  koiau  % Tanoa,  I sec 
Tanoa.  It  is  also  used  occasionally  as  a sign  of  the  vocative,  as, — I Srru,  O Scru. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  article  na  is  used  afier  all  the  prepositions  except  fit ; m 
na  tanoa  would  be  improper. 

In  the  Somusomu  grammar,  ri  is  given  as  a particle  of  euphony  which  is  frequently 
affixed  to  nouns,  without  altering  the  sense ; it  causes  the  accent  to  bo  shifted  forward  one 
syllable,  as,— <t  urdpga,  and  a urapgdri,  the  canoe.  [Perhaps  the  latter  form  may  have 
a demonstrative  force,  as, — that  canoe,  or  the  canoe  before  spoken  of.] 


THE  ADJECTIVE. 

Adjectives  follow  the  substantive  which  they  qualify,  os, — tui  levu,  great  king;  ma- 
mma vinaka,  good  lady. 

Comparison  is  expressed  by  various  circumlocutions,  as; — 
levu  fake  or  levu  pani,  “ great  above”  or  “ beyond,”  for  greater  ; 
lailai  sombu  or  latlai  fivo, 44  small  below,”  for  less  ; 
ko  sa  vuku  ret  keruiaru,  thou  art  wise  of  us  two ; 
m kaukaua  koiau  kini  i ko,  I am  strong  to  thee  (stronger  than) ; 
a matau  vinaka  pgou,  a maiau  fa  pgou,  this  is  a good  axe,  that  is  a bad  one  (for, 
this  is  better  than  that); 

sa  lala  ko  Viti,  sa  levu  na  tarnaia  i America,  empty  is  Viti,  many  are  the  men  of 
America;  (i.  e.  America  is  more  populous  than  Viti). 

The  superlative  degree  is  also  expressed  in  many  ways: — 

(1)  by  prefixing  an  adverb, — as,  raw  levu,  very  great ; 

(2)  by  postfixing  an  adverb,  ns,  vinaka  lairi  or  vinaka  sara , very  good  ; 

(3)  sometimes  two  adverbs  arc  employed,  as,  vinaka  laivisara,  very  exceedingly  good  ; 

(4)  the  adverb  is  sometimes  doubled,  as,  lent  sarasara,  very,  very  great; 

(5)  sometimes  the  adjective  is  repeated,  as,  vinaka,  vinaka,  vinaka  ; 

(6)  certain  strong  expressions  are  employed,  as  levu  vakairerc , great  to  make  afraid, 

fearfully  great. 
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NUMERALS. 

ndua 

otto. 

tirii  ka  ndua 

eleven. 

rua 

two. 

tini  ka  rua 

twelve,  die. 

tolu 

three. 

rua  sapavulu 

twenty. 

va 

four. 

tolu  sapavulu 

thirty,  &c. 

lima 

five. 

ndrau 

hundred. 

ono 

six. 

rua  ndrau  or  rua  a tulrau 

two  hundred. 

vitu 

seven. 

tolu  ndrau 

throe  hundred. 

walu 

eight. 

undolu 

thousand. 

lira 

nine. 

rua  undolu  or  rua  a undolu 

two  thousand. 

tini 

ten. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  natives  require  a numeral  above  a thousand,  since  ibr  those 
articles  which  they  possess  in  largo  quantities,  they  have  the  collective  terms  mentioned 
on  page  173.  Thus  lor  “ ten  thousuud  cocoa-nuts,"  they  would  say,  a koro  e undolu , 
or  a undolu  na  koro , — i.  e.  a thousand  tens  of  cocoa-nuts. 

Numerals,  when  joined  with  a substantive,  commonly  have  the  particle  e before  them, — 
as,  vale  e ono,  six  houses ; and  if  the  objects  numbered  be  rational  beings,  lewe  is  also 
employed,  as,  Utmaia  e lout  loin,  three  men. 

Once,  twice , thrice,  fire.,  are  expressed  by  vaka  prefixed  to  the  numerals, — as,  vaka- 
ndua , vaka-rua,  vaka-tolu;  the  same  form  may  serve  to  express  the  ordinal  numbers, 
though  these,  in  general,  are  not  distinguished  from  the  cardinal. 

By  twos,  by  threes,  ficc.,  arc  expressed  by  the  particle  pa  (each,  every),  prefixed  to  the 
numeral,  with  lewe  preceding,  if  it  refer  to  persons, — as,  lexer  pa  rua , two  by  two. 

THE  PRONOUN. 

The  pronouns  are  numerous  and  complex.  Besides  the  ordinary  singular  and  plural 
forms,  they  have  a dual  in  all  three  persona,  a dual  and  plural  of  the  first  person,  which 
excludes  the  person  addressed,  a limited  plural,  applied  only  to  a small  number,  two 
classes  of  possessive  pronouns,  separate  and  affixed,  and  finally  ft  set  of  possessive* 
appropriated  especially  to  articles  of  food  and  drink.  Many  of  the  pronouns,  moreover, 
vary  in  the  different  dialects. 

All  the  personal  pronouns  have  particles  prefixed  to  them.  These  are  koi,  ke , and  kei. 
The  first  of  these  is,  for  the  most  part,  employed  only  in  the  nominative  when  it  follows 
the  verb,  or  is  used  independently,  in  answer  to  a question.  This  rule,  however,  is  not 
always  observed,  and  does  not  apply  to  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular,  koi 
koia.  Ke,  also,  is  sometimes  omitted  when  the  pronoun  precedes  the  verb  in  the  nomi- 
native case. 

The  pronoun  au,  of  the  first  person,  is  thus  varied  : — 

■MU. 

Koi  au,  I 

* au,  me,  or  of  me. 


lrr  dl'au  1st  MUiiL 

ke  ndaru,  thou  and  I ke  nda , ye  and  I (limited) 

i ke  ndaru,  us  two,  or  of  us.  i ke  nda , us,  or  of  us,  &c. 
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Sp  plural 

ke  ndatou,  ye  and  I (un- 
limited) 

3d  plural. 

kei  tou,  they  and  I (limited) 
4th  plural. 

kei  mum i,  they  and  I (un- 
limited) 

In  (he  dialects  of  Lakcmba  and  Mbua,  the  tut  in  all  the  above  pronouns  becomes  t,  as 
kc  taru , ke  la,  ke  talou;  in  that  of  Somusomu,  the  k is  omitted,  os,  'oi  ecu,  V ndaru , 
’ft  tou. 

In  some  districts  of  Vnnua  levu,  ke  ru  and  koi  rttka  ore  used  instead  of  kei  rau ; ru  is 
employed  ns  the  nominative  to  the  verb,  and  oru  or  oruka  as  the  possessive  pronoun. 

Kei  ndatou  is  sometimes  contracted  to  tou,  particularly  with  the  imperative, — as,  tu 
tou,  let  us  stand  together,  or  stand  firm. 

The  pronoun  of  the  second  person  is  ko,  and  is  varied  as  follows  : — 

■WO.  DUAL.  Ibt  PLURAL. 

Koi  ko,  thou  ke  mundrau , yc  two  ke  mundou,  ye 

i ko,  thee,  or  of  thee  i ke  mundrau,  you  two,  &zc.  i ke  mundou,  you,  dec. 

vei  ko,  to  thee  3o  plural. 

kini  i ko,  from  or  by  thee  tnuttu,  yc 

i tnuttu,  you 

The  second  plural,  munu,  has  properly  the  same  signification  with  the  first ; but  it  is 
also  used  in  the  singutar,  as  a respectful  form  of  address,  like  “ you”  in  English.  In 
the  latter  case,  it  is  frequently  contracted  to  nu,  as,  nu  tea,  you  go  (addressed  to  a person 
of  rank),  for  ko  lako,  thou  gocst.  Mundrau  and  mundou  are  often  contracted  to  ndrau 
and  ndou,  particularly  in  the  imperative,  as,  tulou  Uiko,  go  ye. 

The  Somusomu  dialect  has  ’oi  ’o  for  koi  ko,  6cc. 

The  pronouns  of  the  third  person,  in  the  dialect  of  Lakcmba,  arc  as  follows  : 


RUMS. 

vei  au,  to  me 
kini  i au,  from  or  by  me 

3d  DUAL. 

kei  rau , he  and  I 
i kei  rau,  us  two,  or  of  us,  &c. 


Irr  dual. 

vei  ke  ndaru,  to  us  two 
kini  kc  ndaru,  from  us  two 


•ISO.  DUAL 

Koi  koia,  be,  she,  or  it  koi  rau,  they  two 
t koi  koia,  him,  of  him,  die.  t rau,  them 
vei  koi  koia  > ^ Vei  rau,  to  them 

or  vei  vua  y kini  i rau , from,  by  them. 

kini  koi  koia,  by  him. 


PLURAL 

koi  ra , they 
t ra,  them 
va  ra,  to  them 
kini  i ra,  by  them. 


Instead  of  i koi  koia,  him,  wo  heard  at  Ovolau  and  other  places  ia  appended  to  the 
verb,  as,  au  ndomonia,  1 love  him  (for  ndonvmi  ia).  This  form  docs  not  occur  in  the 
translations  of  the  missionaries. 

The  people  of  Mhua  say,  instead  of  koi  koia , ko  kea , or  simply  ka.  At  Somusomu, 
the  common  form  is  1 oi  'ea  or  'oi  ’a  lor  the  nominative,  and  'ea  for  the  accusative,  after 
a verb.  At  Mbua,  also,  ratou  is  used  for  “ they,”  as  well  as  ra,  the  distinction  being 
perhaps  the  same  as  that  between  the  limited  and  unlimited  plurals  of  the  first  person. 
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Instead  of  'oi  ran , they  two,  the  Somusomu  grammar  gives  W raw,  which  is  the  same 
as  the  dual  of  the  Erst  person.  IIow  the  distinction  between  them  is  made  is  not  stated. 


POSSESSIVE  PRONOUNS. 


Those  which  precede  nouns  arc  as  follows 


■xsovn*. 
pgou,  my 


omw,  thy 
ona,  his 


OVAL. 

tcendaru,  our  (of  thee  and  me) 
urctraw,  our  (of  him  and  me) 
omurulrau , your 
ondratty  their 


PLOIAla 

wenda , our  (limited  inclusive) 
wendaiou,  our  (unlimited  inc.) 
« ccitou,  our  (limited  exc.) 
tccintami,  our  (unlimited  exc..) 
omuudou,  your 
omunu,  your  (or  thy) 
ondra,  their 
oruiratou,  their. 


These  pronouns  are  usually  preceded  by  the  article  a,  as,  a pgou  tale,  my  house  ; 
a omu  t capga,  thy  canoe. 

At  Mbua,  ondttru,  otula,  and  ondatou  are  used  instead  of  wendaru,  tcenda,  and 
icnuhitou,  and  opgiau  for  pgou.  At  Kewa,  all  the  possessive  pronouns  commence  with 
ft;  pgou  becomes  nopgu,  omu  and  all  the  others  which  begin  with  o have  n prefixed 
(as,  nomu,  nona , nomundrau ),  those  which  begin  with  we  change  this  to  no  (as 
nond/iru , nonda ),  and  those  which  begin  with  * oei  change  the  tv  to  n (as  neirau , 
neitou). 

When  the  possessive  pronouns  are  used  with  substantives  signifying  articles  of  food, 
they  assume  a different  Ibrm.  Hgou  becomes  pgau,  which,  at  Lakemba,  is  used  with 
names  hoth  of  eatables  and  drinkables,  as,  a pgau  uvi,  my  yam,  a pgau  yapgona 
(or  a pgaui  apgona),  my  kava.  But  at  Somusomu,  pgau  is  used  with  eatables  only, 
and  for  drinkables  mepgau  is  employed ; at  Rewa  it  is  mepgu,  and  at  Mbua,  tncpgiau. 
For  tltc  second  person  kemu  and  ntemu  arc  employed,  the  first  for  eatables,  and  the 
second  for  drinkables.  For  the  third  person  these  pronouns  are  kena  and  mena for 
the  dual,  kendaru  and  mendaru,  keirttu  and  meirau , and  so  on  through  ull  the  persons 
and  numbers. 

Cocoa-nuts  and  sugar.cane  arc  commonly  included  in  the  class  of  drinkables,  as  they 
are  prized  chiefly  for  their  tnilk  and  juice. 

These  pronouns,  it  should  be  remarked,  arc  used  only  when  lood  is  set  before  a person 
for  immediate  consumption.  When  it  is  merely  named  as  an  article  belonging  to  him, 
those  of  the  other  class  are  employed,  as,  kemu  tuaka,  your  portion  of  pork  to  cat ; 
omu  vuaka,  your  pig. 

There  are  certain  substantives  which  require  the  possessive  pronouns  to  follow  them. 
Id  this  case  many  of  the  latter  undergo  contractions,  and  are  united  with  the  substantive 
so  as  to  form  but  one  word.  I lgou  is  contracted  to  pgu,  and  those  pronouns  which 
begin  with  o or  ter  lose  these  initial  syllables.  Those  which  commence  with  tee*  lake 
the  form  of  the  genitive  case  personal,  as,  i kei  tow,  i kei  mami.  Thus: — 

94 
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Tama , father. 

Sing. 

VS1*. 

my. 

as  a tamapgu,  my  father 

mu. 

thy 

a tamdmu , thy  44 

na, 

his 

a tamana,  his  44 

Dual. 

ndaru. 

our 

a tamandaru,  the  lather  of  thee  and  me. 

i krirau, 

our 

a tamdi  keirau,  the  father  of  him  and  me 

mutulrau, 

your 

a tamamu  ndrau,  44  “ 

you  two 

ndrau. 

their 

a t amandrau , 44  44 

them  two 

Plu. 

nda. 

our 

a tamdnda,  44  44 

you  and  me 

i keitou. 

our 

a tamdi  keitou,  44  44 

them  and  me 

mundou, 

your 

a tamamunddu , your  father 

ndra , 

their 

a tamdndra , their  father 

Tho  nouns  which  require  these  affixes  are  the  names  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body, 
with  words  signifying  soul  and  mind,  and  the  names  of  some  of  tho  nearest  family  rela- 
tions.  In  general  the  possession  implied  by  them  appears  to  be  more  intimate  than  that 
denoted  by  the  separate  pronouns. 


RELATIVES. 

There  are  no  proper  relative  pronouns  in  tho  language,  nor  does  this  deficiency  cause 
any  obscurity  in  the  construction  of  a sentence ; as,  for  example,  &a  tom  na  koro  max 
Vitidevu  sa  fgali  ki  Affirm,  many  are  the  towns  on  Viti-levu  [which]  arc  subject  to 
Mbnu.  The  verbal  particles  t and  ka  and  the  relative  particle  ki-na  serve,  as  will  be 
shown  hereafter,  to  prevent  any  ambiguity  in  the  connexion  of  different  clauses  of  a 
sentence. 


INTERROGATIVE  PRONOUNS 


These  are  three  in  number,  viz: — Art,  who?  Atm,  what  ? and  viSa,  how  many  ? &* 
is  declined  like  proper  names,  and  Arm*  like  common  nouns,  as : — 


ko  Art,  who? 
t An,  whom  or  whose 
vei  Art,  to  whom 
kini  Art,  from  or  by  whom 


a £ava,  what  ? 
ni  A dm,  of  what 

ki  na  Aura,  to  what 
i na  Aura,  in,  by  what 


In  inquiring  the  proper  name  of  any  person,  place,  or  thing,  ko  Art  is  always  used, — 
as,  ko  Art  a ya£ana  (or,  ax  a£ana)  ? What  is  his  name?  Ko  £ei  a ya£a  ni  vanua  ieif 
What  is  the  name  of  this  country  ? 

Sci  always  precedes  the  noun  to  which  it  relates ; cum  may  be  used  either  before  or 
after, — as,  a cava  a manunuinu  in?  or,  a manumanu  £ava  i ei  1 what  animal  is  this  ? 
Vi£a  is  usually  preceded  by  c,  os,  c piAu  nu  mbete  (R.),  how  many  priests  ? 


DEMONSTRATIVES. 

The  demonstrative  pronoun  in  most  common  use  is  pgm,  meaning  tiiis  or  that.  It 
receives  some  affixes,  which  do  not  apparently  alter  its  meaning, — as,  pgorc,  pgoya 
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p goka,  dec.  Ei,  vet,  ma , ntai,  are  also  employed  as  demonstratives.  They  arc  usually 
precede*!  by  the  noun  or  adjective  to  which  they  refer,  and  sometimes  have  on  i inter- 
posed between, — os,  ko  £ei  na  tamata  pgou  ? who  is  this  man  T E vinaka  i ei  ka  e Sa 
i pgore,  this  is  good  and  that  is  bad. 


THE  VER& 

The  verb  has,  properly  speaking,  no  infections.  All  the  accidents  of  tense,  mood,  Ate., 
are  expressed  by  particles  prefixed  or  suffixed.  The  only  exception  is  the  occasional 
duplication  of  the  verb,  or  a part  of  it,  to  express  frequency  of  action, — as,  ravu,  to  kill, 
sa  vei-raraviii,  they  arc  killing  one  another. 

The  particles  used  with  the  verb  may  be  divided  into  (1)  affirmative  or  active  particles, 
(2)  particles  of  time,  (3)  of  mode,  (4)  of  form,  (5)  transitive  affixes,  (6)  directive  parti- 
cles, and  (7),  the  relative  particle. 

The  particles  of  affirmation  are  those  which  are  prefixed  to  a word  to  show  that  it  ts  to 
be  taken  in  a verbal  sense,  and  which  thus  supply,  in  many  cases,  the  place  of  the  sub- 
stantivc  verb.  A large  proportion  of  the  words  in  the  Vitian  language,  as  in  the  Polyne- 
sian, may  be  used  either  as  nouns,  adjectives,  or  verbs,  and  the  precise  acceptation  in 
which  they  are  employed  must  be  determined  by  the  particles  which  accompany  them. 

The  principal  affirmative  particle  is  sa,  which  is  prefixed  to  verbs  in  alt  tenses.  When 
joined  with  words  which  are  property  adjectives  or  nouns,  it  may,  in  general,  be  translated 
by  some  tense  of  the  verb  to  Ac,— as,  an  Inko  moi  tui  tamandalnu , our  father  is  coming ; 
ta  Uiko  i Ovolau  nanoa  ko  Srru,  Scru  went  (or  was  going)  to  Ovolau  yesterduy;  sa  it'd 
na  tamata,  where  is  the  man!  sa  visa  tiko , it  is  burning  (remains  burning);  m visa  keti , 
it  is  all  burnt ; sa  levuievu  na  turapa , many  are  the  chiefs. 

E is  another  particle  frequently  used.  It  is  often  prefixed  to  a verb  at  the  beginning 
of  a sentence  or  clause,  when  the  nominative,  instead  of  preceding  the  verb,  follows  it,— 
as,  t tako  koi  koto,  he  goes ; a Uiko  mat  a tamata,  the  man  is  coming;  e rerekita  kemun- 
dou , blessed  are  ye.  E is  also  prefixed  to  the  pronouns  of  the  third  person  dual  and 
plural,  when  they  precede  the  verb, — as,  e ra  l ako , they  go. 

Sometimes  the  nominative  comes  before  the  verb,  with  e between  them,  in  which  case 
this  particle  supplies  the  place  of  the  relative  pronoun,— os,  koi  ra  e faka  fa,  those  that 
do  evil ; koi  koia  e kativi , he  wlio  is  called  ; koi  koia  e i hevani,  he  who  is  in  heaven. 
E is  only  used  in  the  present  and  future  tenses ; in  the  latter  caw*  it  often  precedes  the 
future  sign  na, — as,  e na  Utko  mat  koi  koia,  he  will  come. 

Ka  is  used  like  e,  but  only  in  the  past  tense, — as,  na  lemha  ka'u  Saknva , the  garland 
[which]  I was  making ; km  koia  ka  lako,  he  who  went.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  conjunction  ka,  and,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 

PARTICLES  OF  TENSE. 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  e and  ka,  to  a certain  degree,  indicate  time ; but 
there  are  also  two  particles  which  have  peculiarly  this  office.  These  are  na  for  the  future, 
and  a (in  the  third  person,  ka)  for  the  preterite, — as,  au  na  vakanitiie , 1 will  kill ; an  a 
vakamate,  I have  killed. 

These  particles,  however,  arc  frequently  omitted,  when  the  time  of  the  action  is  other- 
wise indicated,  cither  by  the  context,  or  by  certain  adverbs,  flgai  expresses  an  action 
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just  completed,  as  so  jurat  fokovaia,  we  have  just  been  reconciled  ; sa  pgai  mate  a 
luvrpsu  Inca,  my  daughter  is  just  dead . Oti,  done,  fmislied,  is  used  after  a verb  to 
express  a kind  of  preterite,  as  au  sa  meke  oti,  I have  sung,  am  done  singing  ; sa  visa  oti , 
it  is  burnt.  Keti  has  a similar  force.  Tiko,  to  remain,  gives  a meaning  similar  to  that 
of  the  present  participle  in  English, — as  au  sa  vela  tiko , I am  writing ; sa  visa  tiko,  it  is 
burning.  Kota  and  no  arc  sometimes  used  in  the  same  way. 

PARTICLES  OF  MOOD. 

The  sign  of  the  subjunctive  and  infinitive  is  mr,  which  may  be  rendered  that,"  “ in 
order  that,*'  “ to,”  &c. ; it  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  preposition  met,  for,  as  in  the 
examples  ka  fakava  a lamata  a Kalou  mei  fa  trail  God  made  man  for  whnt  T aus.  Me 
kila  ko  km  a Kalou,  that  he  might  know  God. 

The  conditional,  with  if,  is  expressed  in  the  present  and  future  by  krvaka,  and  in  the 
post  by  ke  prefixed  to  the  verb.  In  the  dialect  of  Somusomu  V,  *ea,  nod  'ena  are  used 
for  if,  but  the  distinction  between  them  is  not  explained.  Lest  in  expressed  by  ttdaka, 
— as,  nt/aka  lutu  koi  koia , lest  he  fall.  Hut  frequently  the  conditional  is  not  distinguished 
by  any  sign, — as  sa  lako  mat  koi  koia,  au  sa  vakamateia  (R.),  had  he  come,  I hod  (or 
would  have)  killed  him. 

The  imperative  has  me  (or,  at  .Somusomu,  maui  or  mo)  before  it,  or  it  is  without  a 
particle, — as  me  lako  koiko  (or  mam  la'o  *oi  ’o,  or  mo  la'o),  or  simply  lako,  go.  In  the 
dual  and  plural,  it  has  the  abbreviated  pronouns  ndrau  and  ndou  before  it, — as  rulrau 
lako,  go  ye  two.  The  imperative  of  forbidding  is  formed  by  kakua  with  ni  following, — 
as,  kakua  ni  lako,  do  not  go. 


PARTICLES  OF  FORM. 

Vaka  is  the  causative  prefix,  as  mate,  to  die,  vakasnate,  to  kill ; mbula , to  live,  vaka- 
mbula,  to  save,  to  cure.  Hut  this  prefix  is  also  used  to  form  adverbs,  and  must  frequently 
be  rendered  “ like,"  or  44  after  the  manner  of,*’— ns,  oako& d,  badly  ; vakaivet,  how  ? 
caka-Yiti,  Fopjee- fashion. 

I'W  prefixed  to  a verb,  with  t,  fi,  ki , ni,  vi,  ti,  laid,  maki , Uiki,  % /tiki,  suffixed,  ex- 
presses reciprocal  action, — as  r^-i-vukei,  to  help  one  another,  from  vuke,  to  help ; rri- 
tapici,  to  sympathise,  weep  together,  from  tapi,  to  weep;  vci-kildki,  to  know  one 
another,  from  kila,  to  know  ; vei-furumaki,  to  enter  one  within  another,  as  the  links  of 
a chain,  from  furu,  to  enter,  dec.  The  suffixes,  however,  are  often  omitted, — as  rei-vafu, 
to  strike  one  another,  to  box,  ret- volt,  to  trade  together,  &c.  This  form  with  vet  has  also, 
at  times,  the  signification  of  unitod  action,  forming  a sort  of  plural, — as,  vd-kandavi,  to 
run  together,  vri-tonuini,  to  live  or  sit  together. 

The  suffixes  which  the  verbs  in  this  form  receive,  are  usually  the  same  which  they 
have  when  they  precede,  as  transitives,  a pronoun  or  proper  name,  as  will  bo  hereafter 
explained.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case.  Kila,  to  know,  has  for  its  transitive 
suffix  r,  and  for  its  reciprocal  ki. 

With  yaks  following  the  verb,  the  prefix  ret  often  loses  its  reciprocal  sense,  and  ex- 
presses merely  short,  quick,  interrupted  motion,  like  that  denoted  by  the  phrases  44  to 
and  fro,"  *‘up  and  down,"  “ahout,"  and  the  like.  Thus,  vei-rai<i  means,  to  see  one 
another,  and  m-rrm/oXt,  to  look  about,  this  way  and  that;  vei-lako-yaki,  to  go  to  and 
fro,  go  about ; reusiki-yaki,  to  lift  about. 
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The  reciprocal  affixes  arc  also  used  to  form  the  abstract  nouns  of  relationship,  as, 
pane,  brother  or  sister;  vri-paneni,  the  relation  between  brother  and  sister;  tea//, 
spouse,  husband  or  wife ; vei-wati  or  vei-toaiini,  the  matrimonial  relation.  Vci-tnroi 
signifies  a successor,  from  taro,  to  come  near ; and  t'ci-taravi,  an  heir,  from  tara , to 
succeed. 

Desire  is  expressed  by  via , os  via-kntii,  to  wish  to  eat ; VMMMofr,  to  wish  to  sleep,  to 
be  sleepy ; au  via  laka , 1 wish  to  go. 

Ndftu  signifies  frequent  or  customary  action, — as  ndau-lolo,  to  fust  frequently,  to  be 
wont  to  fast ; ndau-kana , to  eat  much,  to  be  a glutton. 

TRANSITIVE  AFFIXES 

Verba,  when  they  hnve  a transitive  signification,  usually  take  certain  affixes  which 
denote  this  state,  and  that  whether  they  are  or  are  not  immediately  followed  by  a noun  in 
the  objective.  These  affixes  are  a,  fa,  fat,  ma,  tia,  pa,  ra,  la,  va,  ya,  Utkina,  rakina , 
takina,  vaktna,  and  yakina.  The  last  five  become,  in  the  dialect  of  Rewa,  laka,  raka , 
taka , vaka,  and  yaka . All  these  affixes,  when  followed  immediately  by  a pronoun  or 
proper  name,  with  the  objective  sign  t before  it,  lose  their  final  a,  and  take  this  i in  its 
place. 

[The  missionaries  at  Lakemba  at  first  considered  that  the  final  a was  changed  to  t, 
and  the  i of  the  objective  also  retained ; they  therefore  wrote  au  raici  iko , or  au  raifii 
ko,  for  M I see  thee.”  But  at  Rewa  and  Somusomu  they  have  omitted  one  of  these 
vowels.  So  far  as  our  experience  went,  only  one  is  sounded ; indeed,  the  pronoun  in  the 
accusative  appears  frequently  to  be  affixed  to  the  verb, — as  au  raifiko , I see  thee ; kakua 
ni  vtsukidu,  do  not  tie  n»e.  We  sometimes  heard  the  a retained,  as,  au  raifa  iko.  The 
omission  of  the  final  vowel  in  Vitian,  before  another  vowel,  is  by  no  means  uncommon  ; 
lako,  to  go,  when  followed  by  *",  generally  becomes  lak\  as,  au  sa  Uik'  i Ovolau,  I am 
going  to  Ovolau.] 

Examples  of  transitive  affixes  are, — 


iiaru  vr*n. 

TRANSITIVE  FORM. 

ndere,  to  cleanse 

nderta 

samfri,  to  drive 

samhita 

resit,  to  tie 

veskka 

fupu,  to  hug 

fup&ma 

loma,  to  love 

lorndna 

taro,  to  ask 

taropa 

Vukatu,  to  creel 

r akatura 

sila,  to  trample 

sildta 

soro,  to  worship 

svrota 

to,  to  fell,  cut  down 

taya 

koti,  to  cut 

kotilakina 

lamhu , to  consecrate 

tamhumkina 

vue,  lo  wound 

vuetaktna 

tain,  to  draw  water 

takivakina 

sole,  to  swathe 

soleyakina 
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It  docs  not  appear  that  there  is  any  difference  of  meaning  (with  one  exception)  in  these 
suffixes,  nor  is  there  any  mode  of  determining  the  proper  suffix  of  any  particular  verb, 
except  from  usage.  Sometimes  a word  which  has  two  or  more  acceptations,  takes  a 
different  suffix  for  each, — as,  tau,  tauru,  to  take,  tau,  tattta,  to  gather  or  pluck,  tau , 
lauva,  to  cleave  to.  So  roijo,  roynfa,  to  hear,  and  royotakma,  to  preach.  But  frequently  the 
sumc  suffix  is  joined  to  verbs  which,  though  sounded  alike,  are  evidently  different  words; 
tin,  to  steal,  and  ha,  to  inquire,  both  make  liai'a.  Moreover,  the  same  word  sometimes 
takes  two  or  more  affixes  with  no  change  of  meaning;  thus,  tnboso,  to  cut,  has  mbosoka , 
mfjosolukina,  and  mbotorakina. 

The  exception  mentioned  above  is  in  the  cast;  of  vakitta , or  va'ina , which  is  said  (in 
the  Somusomu  grammar)  to  have  sometimes  the  meaning  of  acting  or  doing  for , or  on 
account  cf  another,  as,  au  sorocn'ina  ea,  I pray  lor  him,  au  lolola'tna  to,  I fast  for  him, 
aw  la'ova'ina,  I go  for  him,  or  on  his  account.  It  will  be  observed  that,  in  this  cose, 
the  suffix  docs  not  change  its  final  vowel  before  the  pronoun.  It  has  not,  however, 
always  this  meaning,  as  jpttovakina , which  means  “ to  omit  the  k in  speaking”  (like  the 
people  of  Somusomu). 

These  transitive  suffixes  seem  to  be  the  same  as  those  that  in  the  Polynesian  serve  as 
signs  of  the  passive.  (See  Comp.  (Jram.  § 56.]  What  makes  this  almost  certain  is  the 
fact  that  in  those  cases  where  the  Vition  verb  is  of  Polynesian  origin,  its  transitive  suffix 
usually  corresponds  with  the  passive  suffix  of  the  same  verb  in  Polynesian, — at  least,  as 
wc  find  it  in  the  dialect  of  New  Zealand,  which  has  retained  this  part  of  the  language 
more  complete  than  the  other  dialects.  Sometimes  the  Samoan  and  Tongan  also  coincide, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  examples : 


VITIAN  ms 

TSANS1T1VX. 

TO  l.TMCMAIt 

I>A»IVE. 

vakafu , to  erect 

vakalura 

wakalu  (N.Z.) 

wakaluria , 

vakaimnbu,  to  cause  to  grow 

vakatumbura 

tea  feat  u pu  (N.  Z.) 

xcakattipuria 

vakamalc , to  kill 

vakamatea 

wtkamafe  (N.  Z.) 

uakarruitm 

tiki,  to  lift  up 

tikiia 

hiki  (N.Z.  and  Tong.) 

hikUin 

[also  sfi,  Sam. 

srit/a] 

kini,  to  pinch 

kinita 

kini  (N.  Z.) 

kinitia 

vafu,  to  strike 

va£uka 

patu  (N.  Z.),  to  knock 

patukia 

umbiumbi,  to  cover 

umbiumbia 

ujiuji  (Sam.) 

ujiujia 

kdi,  to  dig 

kelia 

krri  (N.  Z.) 

keria 

unu,  to  drink 

unuma 

inu  (N.Z.) 

inumia 

THE  PASSIVE. 

There  is,  in  the  Vitian,  no  especial  formation  to  express  the  passive  voice.  When  the 
passive  in  English  is  followed  by  an  ablative  of  the  agent,  this,  in  Vitian,  would  become 
the  nominative, — as,  “ ye  shall  be  hated  by  all  men,”  is  rendered,  c na  £ati  kcmutu.hu  a 
loya  tamata  vakaandua,  all  men  shall  hate  you.  In  other  cases,  the  form  is  the  same 
as  in  tho  active,  the  subject  being  put  in  the  objective  after  the  verb,  and  some  nominative 
equivalent  to  the  French  on  being  apparently  understood, — as,  lea  na  kafivi  koikoia,  and 
he  shall  be  called,  lit.  [people]  shall  call  him ; e na  mbiuti  ra  ki  Kicna,  and  they  shall 
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be  cant  into  Gihenna — 11  [on]  Us  jettera ,n  die.  In  these  examples  ihe  close  relation 
which  exists  between  the  passive  and  transitive  forms  of  the  verb  is  evident. 


DIRECTIVE  PARTICLES. 

In  the  Polynesian  dialects,  frequent  use  is  made  of  particles  expressing  the  direction  of 
ihe  action,  whether  towards  or  from  tho  speaker,  upward  or  downward,  and  the  like.  In 
the  Vitian,  similar  words  are  in  use,  though  not  to  the  same  extent.  ilJ«*  signifies  motion 
towards  the  speaker,  and  may  frequently  be  rendered  hither  ; am  or  yani  denotes  motion 
from  the  speaker,— as,  away , off \ forth , dec. ; Cake  signifies  upwards,  and  Civo,  down- 
wards. Luko-mai , come  hither ; lak'ani,  go  away ; tu  Cake,  stand  up  ; tuku  Civo,  to 
put  down;  tstku-yani,  to  send  forth; — au  tukuCi  kernuru/ou  yani,  I scud  you  forth; 
tukuCa-mai,  give  it  here ; viri-ani,  throw  away. 


RELATIVE  PARTICLE. 

Ki-na,  in  the  middle  or  towards  the  close  of  a sentence,  refers  to  some  noun,  pronoun, 
adverb,  or  other  word  preceding  it,  oxprcssive  of  time,  place,  cause,  manner,  instrument, 
and  the  like;  it  thus  frequently  supplies  the  place  of  a relative  pronoun;  as,  a tikina 
vakanduapa  ko  lako  ki  na,  every  place  where  thou  gocst  (hi  na  referring  to  tikina, 
place).  I na  ripa  e mate  ki  na  a i/aporulra,  on  the  day  when  their  bodies  die,  (where 
ki  na  refers  to  sipa.)  A Cava  ko  raiCa  ki  na  a malanuda , why  dost  thou  behold  the 
mote? — here  ki  na  refers  to  Cava,  what, — i.  c.,  what  is  it  for  which  thou  beb  oldest,  die. 

The  following  paradigms  are  intended  merely  to  show  the  mode  in  which  the  particles 
of  tense,  mood,  die.,  are  applied,  when  it  is  thought  necessary  to  employ  them ; but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  their  use  is  by  no  means  constant,  and  that,  in  strictness, 
a conjugation  of  regular  verbal  forms  is  not  consistent  with  the  genius  of  the  Vitian 
language. 

PARADIGM  OF  AN  INTRANSITIVE  VERB. 


Infinitive,  me  lako,  to  go. 


1KDICATIVX  MOOD. 
rXCftXMT  TKMH. 
Singular. 

au  lako,  I go 
ko  lako,  thou  guest 
e lako  koikoia,  he  goes 
DuaL 

kendaru  lako , thou  and  I go 
keirau  lako , he  and  I go 
kemundrau  lako , ye  two  go 
e ratt  lako , they  two  go 
Plural. 

taLl4*’?'”1"*0 

teZmil**0'  lhcy  sndl«° 


kern  undou  lako,  ye  go 

Yratau  j &*»•  they  go 

INDKFIXTTX. 

au  sa  lako , I am  going,  or  am  gone 
ko  sa  lako,  thou  art  going,  &c. 
sa  lako  koikoia,  he  is,  d:c. 

runtMTK. 

au  a lako,  I went,  or  have  gone 
ko  a lako , thou  wantaM 
ka  lako  koikoia,  he  went 

nmmx. 

au  na  lako,  I shall  go 
ko  na  lako , thou  will  go 
e na  lako  koilcoia,  he  will  go 
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CONDITIONAL. 

kevaka  au  lako , if  I go 

(contracted  to  kevaka' u lako) 
kevaka  ko  lako , if  thou  guest 
kevaka  e lako  koikoui,  if  he  goes 
ramam. 

lx  au  sa  lako , if  I had  gone 

(contracted  to  ke'u  sa  lako) 
or,  ke  sa  lako  koiau 
ke  sa  lako  koiko,  if  thou  hadst  gone 
ke  sa  lako  koikoia , if  he  had  gone 
nrrra*. 

kevaka  au  na  lako , if  I shall  go 
kevaka  ko  na  lako,  if  thou  shnlt  go 
kevaka  e na  Uiko  koikoia,  if  he  shall  go 


BIT  B J V SCTIVI. 

me  au  lako,  that  1 may  go 
(contracted  to  me'u  lako) 
me  ko  lako , that  thou  mayest  go 
me  lako  koikoui , tliat  he  may  go 

PKKTKRITB. 

men  sa  lako,  or 
men  a lako,  that  I might  go 
nmms. 

men  na  lako,  that  I may  go 


lako 

lako  koiko 
me  ko  lako 
mo  ko  lako 
mnui  lako 


DtrKKATIVB. 


go  thou ! 


tiu  lako , go  you  (respectful) 

DUAL. 

ndrau  lako  \ 

me  kemn  ndrau  lako  > do  ye  two  go 

lako  kentu ndrau  ) 


floral. 

ttdou  lako  \ 

me  ke  tnundou  lako  > go  ye. 
maui  lako  kemundou  ) 

CAUIATtnC 

Inf. — etc  v aka  lako,  to  cause  to  go 
au  vakalako,  I cause  to  go 
au  a vakalako , I caused  to  go 
au  na  vakalako,  I (shall  cause  to  go 
kevaka  u vakalako,  if  [ cause  to  go 
men  vakalako,  that  I may  cause  to  go 
vakalako  koiko. 1 do  thou  cause  to  go 

rftBacrrrATmt  rota. 

me  veilakoyaki , to  go  about,  up  and  down 

au  veilakoyaki,  I go  about 

au  a veilakoyaki , I went  about,  dec. 

DUlDCRATtVE  FORM. 

me  via-lako,  to  wish  to  go 

CBITATIVl  FORM. 

me  ndau-lako,  to  be  wont  to  go. 


PARADIGM  OF  A TRANSITIVE  VERB. 
me  loma , to  love. 

TRANSIT! VK  FORM. 

lorn  ana,  to  love  some  object. 

ko  lomani  ko,  thou  Invest  thyself 
ko  lomani  koikoia , dec.,  thou  loves!  him 
e lomani  au  koikoia,  lie  loves  me 
e lomani  ko  koikoia , be  loves  thee 

e lomani  koiktna  koikoia  ) , , ,. 

. . ...  . {he  loves  him 

or,  c Ionian  ia  koikoia  ) 

kendaru  lomani  koikoia , wc  two  love  him 
e rau  lomani  ko,  they  two  love  thee,  &c.  dec. 


au  Ionian  a pone,  I love  the  child 
au  lomani  Seru,  I love  Sent 
au  lomani  ko,  I love  thee 
au  lomani  koikoia  (L.) 
au  lomani  kea  (Mb.) 
au  lomani  'ea  (Sam.) 
au  lomania  (R.) 
ko  lomani  au,  thou  lovest  me 


1 1 love  him 
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CAtTRATJVX  mux. 

me  vakalomnna , to  cause  to  love 
au  vakaloma/ti  ko  i koikoiu , 1 cause  thee 
to  love  him 

e ra  vakalamani  au  i ko,  they  cause  me  to 
love  thee,  &c.  &c. 

(tcirtoce,  form. 

me  vcilomani,  to  love  one  another 

The  remainin';  parts  of  speech  do  not  require  a particular  notice.  All  the  prepositions, 
and  most  of  the  conjunctions  have  been  already  given  in  treating  of  the  cases  of  nouns, 
and  the  moods  of  verbs.  The  formation  of  adverbs  with  vaka  has  also  been  adverted  to. 
We  therefore  proceed  to  speak  of  some  other  peculiarities  of  this  language ; and  first 
of  the 


kendam  vcilomani,  wc  two  love  one  an* 
other 

kenthiiou  vcilomani , we  all  love  one  an- 
other 

UKRIDKRATtVR  rciRM. 

me  viadomana,  to  wish  to  love 
au  via-lomani  ko,  I wish  to  love  thoc 

CSITATIVE  FORM. 

me  tulau-lomana,  to  be  wont  to  love. 


FORMATION  OF  WORDS. 

The  duplication  of  simple  words  is  common  in  the  Vitian,  though  not  according  to  any 
particular  system  or  rule.  In  a verb  it  frequently  expresses  repetition  of  an  action 
(ante,  p.  375);  with  adjectives  and  adverbs  it  is  a mode  of  forming  the  superlative 
(sou  p.  370).  Sometimes  adjectives  are  formed  by  the  duplication  of  other  words,  us, 
from  sornfm,  down,  we  have  sornbuso/nbu,  steep ; from  loa,  dirt,  loalna,  black,  dirty. 
But  more  commonly  nouns  are  thus  formed  from  verbs,  as  from  kau,  to  carry,  is 
derived  kaukau , a burden  ; from  soro,  to  worship,  sorosoro,  a religious  rite  ; kamba , to 
climb,  kambakamlxi , a ladder.  Very  often  the  reduplicated  form  differs  in  no  respect 
from  the  simple  word,  and  seems  to  be  preferred  merely  from  some  idea  of  euphony. 

A kind  of  verbal  adjective,  with  a {Missive  meaning,  is  formed  from  many  verbs  by 
prefixing  ta , as,  rat'e  to  flay,  tava£e,  flayed,  having  the  skin  stripped  off ; tease,  to  w;pa- 
rate,  Unease,  separated,  divorced ; sere,  to  untie,  Uisert,  untied,  loom.  This  particle  is 
sometimes  found  between  the  causative  prefix  vaka  and  the  verb,  as ,kila,  to  know,  vaka- 
tdkila,  to  make  known,  to  testify ; vuli,  to  learn,  vakatdvuli , to  teach,  i.  e.  to  make 
learned. 

Compounds  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Vitian.  The  words  which  compose  them  are 
arranged  in  the  same  order  as  when  separate, — that  is,  the  adjective  follows  the  noun, 
and  the  noun  the  verb, — substantive's  are  separated  by  a preposition,  <fec.,  as,  matalaUai, 
sharp-pointed,  from  main,  eye  or  point,  and  lailai , small ; matanivanua,  a councillor 
(eye  of  the  land);  nduvu-vakatayi,  flute  (noise-making  bamboo).  Substantives,  how- 
ever, are  frequently  used  as  adjectives,  in  which  case  no  preposition  is  required,  as, 
fikavatu,  stone-blind,  from  c'ikti,  a disease  of  the  eyes,  and  vatu,  a atone;  turundramba- 
Idvn,  Issue  of  blood,  from  turu,  to  drop,  ntlrd,  blood,  and  mbttlavu,  long. 

The  adjectives  raimraira,  easy,  and  ndrendre,  difficult,  are  frequently  suffixed  to 
verbs  to  form  compounds,  as,  Valti- ra  warn  tea,  easy  to  do,  v a /a- ndrendre,  hard  to  do ; 
tabt i- rauaratea , easy  to  command,  or,  rather,  to  be  commanded, — hence  used  for  obe. 
dient  ; Uilui- ndrendre,  disobedient,  ungovernable. 
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CONSTRUCTION. 

Ab  the  Vitian  has  no  inflections,  the  only  rules  of  syntax  which  apply  to  it  aro  such  as 
relate  to  the  arrangement  of  words  in  a sentence.  Many  of  these  rules  have  been  already 
given.  The  following  is  a general  summary  of  the  most  important. 

The  adjective  follows  the  noun  which  it  qualifies. 

The  nominative,  if  it  be  a pronoun  preceded  by  ko  or  koi,  usually  follows  the  verb; 
other  pronouns  commonly  precede. 

If  the  nominative  be  a noun,  it  generally  follows  the  verb;  and  if  the  verb  have  a pro- 
noun lor  its  object,  then  the  nominative  corncs  after  the  object,  as  sa  t'andra  a si  pa,  the 
sun  rises  ; sa  lako  mai  n a kai  Mbua  (R.),  the  Mbua  people  arc  coming;  sa  lomatti  au 
ko  Sent,  Seru  loves  me. 

Adverbs  generally  follow  the  verb,  as  ndrontu  ndale  a sioa,  the  sun  sets  On  soon ; ka 
na  vakasa vasavataki na  tarn  koikoia , and  he  will  thoroughly  cleanse. 

The  negatives  precede  the  verb,  as,  sa  upa  m kiln  koiau , 1 do  not  know , e na  Utica 
mlnda  a UtmaSa,  man  shall  not  live;  taietimhaka,  no  end,  endless;  era  tin  Sou  mate 
(Sain.),  they  shall  not  die. 

The  same  word  is  frequently  noun,  verb,  adjective,  or  adverb,  according  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  sen  ton  co ; thus  tabula  means  life,  to  live,  alive,  living  ; tin'  is  wrong,  to 
err,  error,  erroneously,  dec.  The  verb,  if  transitive,  is  usually  distinguished  by  its  suffix, 
and  the  noun  by  its  article  or  preposition. 

Sometimes  a verb,  or  a part  of  a sentence,  is  treated  as  a noun,  and  takes  a possessive 
pronoun  before  it,  instead  of  a nominative,  as,  i na  ona  latca  mboki  ra,  because  he  could 
not  find  them,  lit.  for  his  not  finding  them  ; vaka  na  neitou  vaka ndemdon utaki  ra  (R.), 
as  we  forgive  them,  lit.  like  our  forgiving  them. 

The  natives  of  Viti,  like  those  of  Samoa  and  Tongu,  in  speaking  of  or  to  their  chicfc, 
employ  certain  terms  distinct  from  those  in  ordinary  use.  They  are  principally  the 
names  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  and  of  some  of  the  mo6t  common  acts, — as,  to  eat,  speak, 
sit,  sleep,  and  the  like.  By  a singular  coincidence  of  idiom  with  many  Lumj»can  lan- 
guages, tike  plural  pronoun  munu  or  kemunu , you,  is  used  as  a respectful  mode  of 
address  to  a single  person  ; in  which  case  it  is  frequently  contracted  to  ms.  Vita , him, 
is  also  generally  used  as  a term  of  ceremony,  instead  of  the  oblique  cases  of  koikoia. 
The  following  list,  given  by  Mr.  Cargill,  comprises  most  of  the  words  of  this  description  : 


CEREMONIAL. 

COMMON. 

Kwr.rsm. 

£u£a 

Sika 

ophthalmia 

Saka,  tembenikula 

Upa 

hand  or  arm 

ku/inisambula 

kali 

skin 

lea,  wakolo 

lako 

to  go 

lomanikoro 

vale 

house 

mUile 

mtite 

death ; to  die 

milamila 

mbaSa 

disease,  sickness 

ndakunivesi 

n dak  u 

the  back 

Vffratambu 

ulunuUua 

the  first-born 

oviovi 

tutuvi 

a cloak 
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strau 

sarasara 

to  SCO 

serau 

vuita 

eye,  face 

tauri 

kana 

to  eat 

tavi 

pone 

a son  or  daughter 

tavo 

mote 

sleep ; to  sleep 

tokatcale 

tutoriti 

anger;  angry 

turatura 

ava  (yarn) 

the  foot  or  leg 

vakatambuna 

vosa 

to  speak 

vaktUaiamlu 

von 

a word 

vaka/oka 

aSa 

name 

vauua-i-Sake 

ulu 

head 

wave 

kete 

the  abdomen 

i ciri 

tiko 

to  sit 

U'iriieiri 

tikotiko 

a seat 

PROSODY. 

The  Foejeeons  pay  more  attention  to  poetical  composition  than  any  of  their  Polynesian 
neighbours.  Nearly  all  their  dances  arc  accompanied  by  songs,  in  a kind  of  recitative, 
to  which  the  motions  of  the  dancers  arc  made  to  correspond.  The  song  and  dance  appear 
to  be  looked  upon  as  inseparable,  and  any  important  celebration  or  festival  is  usually 
signalized  by  the  production  of  a mrket  or  dance,  of  which  both  the  movements  and  the 
words  are  newly  composed.  There  are  persons,  both  male  and  female,  who  devote  them- 
selves to  this  species  of  composition,  some  of  whom  acquire  a great  reputation.  They 
frequently  obtain  a high  price  for  their  productions,  twenty  tambua  (the  native  currency 
of  whale’s  teeth)  being  sometimes  given  for  a single  song  and  dance.  As  a person  with 
forty  or  fifty  of  these  teeth  is  considered  wrealthy,  and  for  eight  or  ten  a ship  may  be 
supplied  with  provisions  for  a cruise,  it  is  evident  that  the  Fcejeeans  affix  no  slight 
value  to  the  works  of  their  composers. 

Indeed  a poet  ofViti  has  a far  more  difficult  task  than  those  of  most  countries.  He 
must  not  only  possess  a good  knowledge  of  music,  as  it  is  understood  by  his  countrymen, 
and  be  acquainted  with  (be  principles  on  which  their  dances  are  regulated,  but  in  the 
composition  of  his  song  he  has  to  adapt  it  both  to  the  tune  and  the  dance, — and  he  must 
do  this  while  fettered  by  a complicated  system  of  rhythm  and  rhyme  peculiar,  so  far  as 
we  know,  to  his  language. 

The  most  common  measure  in  their  songs  consists  of  three  dactyles  and  a trochee  ;• 
but  in  the  place  of  any  of  the  dactyles  a spondee  may  be  used.  Thus  the  line 

* This  measure  in  one  not  wholly  unknown  to  Engliah  ballad  literature ; it  is  that  adopted  by  Scott,  in 
the  well-known  lines — 


“ Where  shall  the  lover  re* t,  whom  the  fates  sever 
From  his  true  maiden's  breast,  parted  for  Over  T"  Ac. 
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Ah  llkd  | mdi  rtd  | tdmbu  (A  | pint 

consists  of  a dactyle,  a spondee,  a dactyle,  and  a trochee.  And  in  the  line 
nilrintlri  j pd  i | /ikd  md  \ lud 
we  have  two  spondees,  a dactyle,  and  a trochee. 

One  variution,  however,  is  jiermitted,  which  is  not  consonant  with  our  ideas  of  metrical 
harmony ; — when  a reduplicated  word  like  sal u sal u , ccuac'cva,  is  introduced  into  a line, 
it  is  considered  ns  containing  only  ns  many  syllables  os  the  simple  word.  It  is  possible 
that,  in  singing,  such  words  arc  not  doubled,  but  of  this  the  natives  from  whom  we  received 
the  songs  gave  no  intimation  while  reciting  them.  Thus  the  line 

SdJusAlu  nl  flicti  mdkirtvdki 

has  two  syllables  too  many,  which  are  evidently  contained  in  the  first  word ; if  these  are 
omitted,  (he  line  consists  of  a dactyle,  a spondee,  a dactyle,  and  a trochee.  This  rule 
holds  in  every  case,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  where  a double  word  occurs. 

In  some  instances  a foot  of  lour  short  syllables  occurs,  instead  of  a dactyle,  as, — 

lid  vail  | vuiu  rd  | tdmu  rdtrd  | tdkd 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  words  in  their  singing,  or  rather  chanting,  are  divided 
according  to  the  tune,  without  any  reference  to  the  sense, — a pause  not  un frequently 
occurring  in  the  middle  of  a word. 

But  the  observance  of  metre,  which,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  constitutes  nearly  all  the 
mechanical  part  of  verse-making,  is  the  least  difficulty  in  the  Vitiau.  There  is,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  a peculiar  manner  of  rhyming,  which  must  require,  in  the  composer,  a great 
command  of  words,  as  well  as  skill  in  disposing  them.  The  rule  is  as  follows: — those 
vowels  which  arc  contained  in  the  last  two  syllables  of  the  first  line  of  a stanza,  must  be 
found,  in  the  same  order,  in  the  last  two  syllables  of  every  succeeding  line : — and  the 
greater  the  number  of  lines  which  are  thus  made  to  conform,  the  belter  is  the  poetry 
esteemed.  Some  of  the  stanzas  in  the  poems  which  we  took  down  have  six,  others  nine 
lines.  It  is  evident  that  this  species  of  rhyme,  or  rather  consonance,  could  only  be  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  a language  distinguished,  like  the  Vitian,  for  the  predominance  of 
vowel  sounds. 

In  the  following  example,  the  two  terminal  vowels  arc  u— <1 : 

Ru  moEe  koto  i mbure  Mbatiui, 

Au  atxdra  tain  ni  Sambe  na  vula, 

Opgu  rrtasi  au  Uik'  i muruhnra. 
liukumbi  a cau  turn  ki  tumba  ; 

A oru  i'ofnko  au  Ink*  i rumbuna , 

Rukumbi  a Eau  turu  ki  tumba. 
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This  song,  as  well  as  those  which  follow,  was  obtained  from  a chief  of  Mbua,  or  San- 
dalwood Ray,  at  which  place  a dialect  prevails  differing  both  from  that  of  Ovolau,  where 
our  interpreter  resided,  and  from  those  of  Lakcmba  aud  Somusomu,  of  which  we  had 
vocabularies ; in  some  cases,  therefore,  a difficulty  was  experienced  in  arriving  at  the 
exact  interpretation, — a difficulty  increased  by  the  elliptical  form  of  expression,  and  the 
poetical  license  in  the  use  of  words  to  which  the  native  bards  have  recourse  in  order  to 
meet  tbo  exactions  of  their  complicated  metrical  system.  The  following  is  the  meaning 
of  the  above,  as  neur  as  we  could  obtain  it : 

Wc  two  were  steeping  in  the  council-house  of  Mbntun  ; 

I awake  suddenly  as  the  moon  is  rising. 

My  girdle  I am  going  to  cut  in  two. 

The  dew  is  fulling  heavily  without; 

All  our  things  I am  going  to  put  in  a chest, 

[For]  the  dew  is  falling  heavily  without. 

The  mbure  is  the  large  house  which  is  found  in  every  town,  and  which  serves  for 
council-house,  temple,  and  house  of  reception  for  strangers.  Two  are  represented  in  the 
song  as  sleeping  in  n house  of  this  kind,  called  Mbatua,  having  left  the  articles  which 
they  had  brought  with  them  (probably  the  dresses,  paints,  &c.,  provided  for  the  dance)  on 
the  outside.  One  of  them  awakes  at  the  rising  of  the  muon,  and  finds  that  the  night  is 
clear,  and  that  a heavy  dew  is  falling ; he  divides  his  girdle  or  cincture  of  native  cloth  to 
give  half  of  it  to  his  companion  (which  the  natives  frequently  do,  as  the  girdle  is  long  and 
wrapped  round  the  body  in  several  folds),  and  proceeds  to  put  their  property  where  it  will 
not  be  injured  by  the  moisture.  There  is  nothing  poetical  in  the  verse,  which  wns  pro- 
bably composed  to  suit  the  rhyme, — the  first  line  chancing  to  terminate  in  u—a,  the  poet 
went  on  to  string  together  as  many  words  of  this  termination  as  he  could  recollect. 
Munduva,  which  properly  signifies  to  cut  or  gash,  as  a stick  or  a finger,  is  used,  for  the 
consonance,  instead  of  kosam,  which  means  to  clip,  or  cut  with  scissors  or  a shell. 
Rukumbi  is  not  in  the  vocabulary,  but  wc  find  taumhi  a layi,  manning,  a heavy  fall  of 
rain  ; rukumbi  a Can  wc  suppose  to  mean  (at  least,  in  this  dialect),  a heavy  fall  of  dew. 
Tunt  is  to  drop,  to  drizzle.  Rumbu  means  a chest  or  box,  but  by  taking  the  suffix  na 
it  becomes  a verb, — as  in  English  we  say  “ to  box  up.”  Koto  means  to  put , to  place, 
and,  os  a neuter,  to  lie,  to  be  placed ; — but  it  is  used  after  another  verb  to  express  con- 
tinuance of  fho  action  or  condition,  answering  to  the  participial  forms  in  English — I am 
sleeping,  we  were  lying,  &c. ; tiko,  taka,  and  no,  are  used  in  a similar  manner.  Ni 
before  tambe  is  probably  used  for  ni  nai£a,  or  some  such  adverb,  meaning  when,  as,  or 
the  like. 

The  following  song  is  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  its  two  rhyming  vowels  are  a — * ; 

Au  tiko  mat  na  Tambu-iapttni, 

A on i meke  ka  lak'  i turumaki, 

A toa  kula  ka  tapi  takari, 

Atulra  tala  tiko,  kau  pgai  tayi 
Kau  rnbatt  turn  a si  ni  ktindravi 
Salusalu  ni  vue'u  makerevuki. 

97 
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Which  may  be  rendered  as  follows  : 

I was  lying  in  the  Tambu-tapani, 

We  were  going  lo  learn  a dunce, 

A red  cock  crowed  in  the  court-yard, 

I awoke  suddenly  and  went  to  crying  ; 

I am  going  to  string  the  flowers  of  the  kundravi, 

For  a necklace  in  the  harmonious  dance. 

This  is  evidently  intended  for  a dance  of  females.  A woman  represents  herself  as 
sleeping  in  a house  called  Tambu-tapani , on  the  night  before  a festival ; she  awakes  at 
the  crowing  of  a cock,  and  recollecting  that  the  morning  is  to  be  devoted  to  learning  a 
dance,  she  falls  to  crying  at  finding  that  it  is  already  late, — her  tears  being  probably  due, 
in  some  measure,  to  the  circumstance  that  tapi  (to  weep)  is  needed  by  the  poet  for  the 
jingle  of  the  verse.  She  then  proceeds  to  prepare  the  necklace  of  flowers  which  is  worn  in 
the  dance.  Turumakt  is  the  only  word,  the  meaning  of  which  is  uncertain ; it  is  possible 
that  a mistake  was  made  in  taking  it  down,  as  there  is  a syllable  too  much  in  the  line ; it 
may  correspond,  in  the  Mbua  dialect,  to  the  Lakcmha  word  saumaki , to  return,  or  cause 
to  return,  which  may  be  used  for  repeat,  rehearse , call  to  mind.  Tiko  is  used  nearly  like 
koto  in  the  preceding  song, — “ I awoke  suddenly,  and  remained  so.”  Pgai  and  mbau 
both  seem  properly  to  mean  to  go,  and  are  both  used  as  auxiliaries,  curu,  to  enter,  or 
pass  through,  is  here  used  os  a transitive  verb,  meaning  to  insert,  as  flowers  in  a garland. 
Tukari  (at  Ovolau  sapgati)  is  the  name  given  to  the  space  around  the  outside  of  a house. 
Kan  is  a contraction  for  ka  an,  “ and  I.”  Vu£h  is  the  figure  of  a dance.  Makerevaki 
incans  “ in  good  accord, — well  arranged.” 

The  song  which  follows  was  also  obtained  at  Sandalwood  Bay,  and  is  valuable  not 
only  as  a good  specimen  of  native  composition,  but  as  containing  many  allusions  to  their 
peculiar  customs : 


Ni  aru  Rnca  tala  ndrondro  na  t'eva, 
Sa  i'a pi  toka  ni  ucu  i Raca  ; 

Ma  kurca  no  a si  uu  ka  pgcra. 

Me  ra  €uru  salusalu  nai  die  tea. 
curu  sinu  ka  umbeti  a lemba , 

Ra  mbola  rua,  kau  lombena. 

Ma  kerea  ko  yandt,  kau  serea  ; 

Audi,  ko  luvata  na  oru  lemba, 

Kau  vi  riant  ki  na  lopa  leka. 

Ru  uikava  na  lemba  kau  fakava. 

Me  ra  tie  Icvu  mai  a mamma  ; 

Ih  lak ' t curu  ki  na  cupiatca, 
tundru  tiko  ko  Tinai-Zapidamba  ; 

A onda  meke  ka  suli  vakac'ava  ? 

Ka*0  ni  vo'ita  sa  mai  lala. 

Vuravma  na  vanua  saurara. 
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Ha  vuli  vufu,  ra  tarnu  rawaUiku, 

Ndromu  ndole  si  pa  ki  Mufua'a. 

Which  may  bo  rendered, — 

In  the  town  of  Rowa  blows  strongly  the  south  wind, 

It  blows  steadily  from  the  point  of  Rowa ; 

The  sinu-flowers  will  be  shaken  down  and  scattered, 

So  that  the  women  may  string  garlands  ; 

String  the  sinu,  and  add  to  it  the  lemba, 

When  they  are  finished,  I will  put  it  on. 

The  queen  begs  lor  it,  and  I untie  it ; 

Queen,  you  take  away  this  our  garland, 

I throw  it  aside  on  the  little  couch. 

Let  us  take  the  garlands  that  I have  been  making, 

That  the  ladies  may  make  a great  stir  in  coming  : 

Let  us  go  to  the  Thungiawa. 

The  mother  of  Thangidamba  is  vexed  ; 

“Wherefore  has  our  song  been  given  away  T 
The  basket  of  fees  is  empty ; 

This  world  is  a wretched  place. 

They  are  learning  the  dance  ; they  will  not  succeed  ; 

The  sun  sets  too  early  in  Mathuata.” 

The  first  verse  describes  the  preparation  for  a dance,  by  making  garlands,  and  the 
idea  with  which  it  commences  is  certainly  a poetical  one.  The  south  wind,  blotting 
from  the  point  or  cape  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Rewa,  shakes  down  the  flowers,  so 
that  the  women  can  make  garlands.  The  latter  part  of  thn  verse,  concerning  the 
“ queen”  and  the  “ little  couch,”  is  probably  introduced  to  fill  out  the  stanza  with  the 
necessary  rhymes.  In  the  next  verse,  the  “ ladies”  go  to  the  house  or  mbit  re  called 
Thungitnca , to  practise  their  dance.  They  find  their  instructress,  the  composer  of  the 
song,  annoyed  at  the  small  amount  of  compensation  which  she  has  received ; after 
expressing  her  displeasure,  site  declares  that  they  will  not  succeed  in  learning  the  dance, 
for  when  the  women  of  Mnlhuatn  attempt  it,  the  night  arrives  too  soon  for  them.  Some 
of  the  words  require  more  particular  annotations. 

Avu  or  yavu,  a place  where  houses  stand,  a town ; this  name  is  given  to  the  platforms 
of  stone  on  which  the  house*  arc  erected. 

Ttla-ndrondro , applied  to  wind,  signifies  to  blow  briskly ; Utta-vulrondro  na  Sajpi,  a 
fine  breeze  is  blowing. 

the  south  wind  ; £em€eva  was  the  word  given,  but  as  feva  is  found  in  the  voca- 
bulary, and  is  required  in  scanning,  we  have  adopted  it  instead  of  the  reduplicate  Ibrm. 

Tbka,  to  lie,  to  be  placed,  usod  here  ns  an  auxiliary,  like  tUco  and  koto. 

U£uy  properly  a nose,  but  used  for  a point  or  headland  ; the  river  of  Rewa,  which  is 
the  largest  in  Viti,  falls  into  the  sea  a few  miles  below  the  town,  and  hus  a tongue  of 
land  projecting  on  the  south  side  of  the  mouth,  forming  its  harbor. 
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Mu  is  a particle  peculiar  to  the  Mbua  dialect ; it  does  not  occur  in  either  of  the  gram* 
mans,  or  in  the  vocabulary,  and  the  interpreter  was  ignorant  of  its  meaning.  As  the  line 
has  a syllabic  too  much  for  the  metre,  it  is  possible  that  this  particle  may  have  been  an 
addition  mode  to  the  song  by  the  natives  of  Mbit  a,  from  whom  we  received  it.  It  is 
evident  that  these  compositions,  in  passing  from  one  district  to  another,  must  be  liable  to 
be  corrupted  by  the  changes  of  dialect. 

No,  similar  in  meaning  and  use  to  tiko,  taka,  and  koto. 

Sinn,  a tree  bearing  beautiful  white  flowers,  which  grow  in  clusters. 

Me  ra  £uru,  dec.,  44  that  they  may  string  garlands — the  women.**  The  sentence  is 
probably  thrown  into  this  form  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme. 

Alitca  is  frequently  used  for  letca,  in  the  Rcwa  dialect ; like  most  nouns  beginning 
with  a , it  is  preceded  by  an  i,  which  is  joined  to  whatever  word  comes  before  it,— in  this 
case,  to  the  article  na.  Throughout  these  songs  a and  na  are  used  indifferently  both  in 
the  nominative  and  the  accusative;  probably  the  choice  is  regulated  by  the  harmony  of 
the  verse. 

Ltmf-a,  a tree  bearing  a yellow  flower ; here  the  word  is  used  for  the  flower  alone, 
and  afterwards,  by  metonymy,  for  the  whole  garland. 

MMa  is  to  divide ; mbofa-rua,  divided  in  two.  Two  garlands  appear  to  have  been 
braided  on  one  string,  and  when  finished,  they  are  divided  ; ra  mfxjki-rua  should  there- 
fore be  rendered  “ they  being  severed  in  two.” 

Ibmbe  is  an  ornament  lor  the  head  or  neck ; with  na  it  becomes  a transitive  verb,  and 
signifies  to  make  of  any  thing  an  ornament. 

Acre,  to  beg  ; she  supposes  that  the  queen  will  be  struck  with  the  beauty  of  her  gar- 
land, and  ask  for  it. 

Loya,  the  dais  or  elevated  place  for  sleeping,  which  occupies  one  end  of  the  house;  the 
epithet  leka  is  evidently  introduced  for  the  rhyme;  she  represents  herself  as  being  annoyed 
that  the  queen  should  beg  for  the  garland,  and  as  throwing  it  aside  in  displeasure. 

Ru  t'akarn , &c .,—faka  signifies  both  to  take  and  to  make  ; at  Ovolau,  the  meaning 
of  the  line  would  hove  been  expressed  by  41  kei  rau  i'aka  na  Icmha  kau  Ankara."  In 
kau  (contracted  for  ka  an)  the  ka  may  be  either  the  conjunction  and , or,  what  is  more 
probable,  the  preterite  particle  supplying  the  place  of  a relative  pronoun. 

Nc,  noise,  bustle;  the  meaning  seems  to  be, — let  us  dress  ourselves  in  all  our  finery, 
to  make  a great  stir  or  “ sensation,”  as  w©  enter  the  circle  of  dances. 

Tkungiawa:  every  house  in  Viti  has  its  mime,  and  the  occupant  frequently  receives  an 
appellation  from  it,— as  the  lairds  of  Scotland  are  called  by  the  names  of  their  estates. 
The  house  of  David  Whippy,  our  interpreter,  was  called  Wayga-vanua, — i.  e., 44  Ship;** 
and  he  was  frequently  spoken  of  as  Kth ma i • «« - 117/ pga • va n ua, 44  He  of  the  Ship.” 

Tina-i-tayidamba,  mother  of  Thangi-latnba  ; a woman  is  frequently  known,  in  these 
islands,  by  tlie  appellation  of  the  mother  of  her  eldest  son, — and  a man  by  that  of  father 
of  his  eldest  daughter.  We  are  reminded  of  the  Arabic  Abu-liekr,  Father  of  Bckr,  dec. 

Ka'o  for  ka/o,  bosket ; ro'ua  for  rotua , which  is  a Mbua  word,  having  proliably  the 
same  meaning  as  yau  in  Rewo,  i.  e.,  property,  goods.  Here  it  refers  to  the  articles  given 
in  return  for  teaching  the  song  and  dance.  The  omission  of  the  t is  a peculiarity  of  the 
dialect  of  Muthuata,  and  as  Tinni-chpilamba  is  represented  as  speaking,  she  was  probably 
from  that  place,  and  had  come  to  Rcwa  to  dispose  of  a new  composition. 

Sa  mai  lain , “ is  here  empty.** 
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Ndole,  too  early,  before  its  time;  **  mate  ndole,  he  died  an  untimely  death. 

A £itnbi , or  war-song,  consists  usually  of  two  lines,  expressive  of  some  sentiment 
defiance,  which  they  shout  forth  as  they  approach  the  enemy.  The  mountaineers 
Ovnlau,  who  sometimes  attacked  the  towns  upon  the  coast,  were  wont,  before  they 
descended  from  the  heights,  to  taunt  the  people  below  them  with  the  words — 

Kritou  (imbitimhi  toka  i tuatua, 

Ndrcjidre  pd  i tiko  mahta. 

That  is, 

We  are  singing  our  war-song  on  the  ridge, 

Hard  indeed  is  it  (for  you)  to  sit  patiently; 

i.  e.,  it  is  hard  for  you  to  be  compelled  to  hear  our  insults  without  being  able  to  return 
them. 

Another  distich  declares  the  ease  with  which  the  assailants  will  break  through  the 
hostile  fortress : — 


Nomu  mbd  t wawa  mere. 

An  na  tokia , au  tasere. 

“ Your  fence  is  of  the  mere  vine, 

I will  kick  it,  1 will  breuk  it  open.” 

The  following  is  frequently  sung  ns  they  approach  the  shore  in  their  canoes: 

Ndiyiruliiji , — kemu  muri  matt  da , 

Kemu  e tiko  i V u ni  r ana. 

Which  was  rendered  by  the  interpreter,— 

Take  your  choice  now, — something  for  you  to  cat  comes  after, 

Something  for  you  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  mast. 

This  refers  to  the  custom  of  tying  tbeir  prisoners  to  the  mast*  of  their  canoes,  in  which 
mode  they  bring  homo  those  who  are  reserved  for  their  cannibal  leasts.  They  tell  their 
enemies  that  they  have  something  ready  for  them  to  eat  when  they  arc  token  captive. 
Kemu  is  the  possessive  pronoun  thy  in  the  form  which  applies  only  to  article*  of  food. 
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From  what  has  been  said  in  the  introduction  to  the  Grammar,  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  dictionary  is  due  principally  to  the  labors  of 
the  Rev,  Mr.  Cargill,  missionary  to  Lakemba,  and  that  it  was  originally 
drawn  up  in  the  dialect  of  that  island.  The  additions  made  to  it  are 
those  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hunt  for  the  dialect  of  Somusomu  (marked  S.), 
and  those  which  w'e  have  introduced  for  the  dialects  of  Hava  (R  ), 
Ovolau  (0.),  Mathuata  ( M . ),  .1 Ibua  (Mb.),  and  Ha  (Ra).  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  the  dialect  of  Somusomu  omits  the  k in  all 
cases,  and  that  of  Mathuata  generally  the  t, — though  the  latter  pecu- 
liarity is  admitted  by  the  natives  to  be  a fault  in  pronunciation. 

Several  changes  have  also  been  made  from  Mr.  Cargill’s  dictionary 
in  the  order  of  arrangement,  as  well  as  in  the  orthography,  for  reasons 
indicated  in  the  grammar.  These  alterations  are  not  presented  in  the 
light  of  improvements,  and,  in  fact,  if  considered  with  reference  to  the 
Vitian  language  alone,  they  might  justly  bear  an  opposite  designation. 
But  the  propriety  of  conforming,  in  this  part  of  the  present  work,  to 
the  general  system  adopted  for  the  whole,  will  be  readily  admitted. 
And  the  changes  which  have  been  thus  made  necessary  are  not  such 
as  to  render  it  difficult  for  any  one,  with  a little  practice,  to  use  the 
present  dictionary  and  grammar,  in  connexion  with  the  translations 
of  the  missionaries. 

Most  of  the  verbs  have  their  transitive  particles  appended  to  them ; 
five  of  these  are  given  in  an  abbreviated  form,  viz. : lak.,  rak.,  tak., 
vak.,  and  yak.  In  the  dialect  of  Lakemba  these  all  terminate  in  kina, 
as,  Utkina , rakina,  &c. ; in  that  of  Rewa,  in  ka,  as  laka,  raka.  The 
dialect  of  Somusomu  omits  the  k,  but  otherwise  agrees  with  that  of 
Lakemba,  as,  la’ina,  ra’ina. 
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At , with. 

Afa,  name  (sro  ynCd). 

Acamfxjti,  to  burnt. 

Alctca  (R.),  woman  (*ee  /«m). 

Audi , queen  (see  yandi , raw/i). 

Aijsbna , the  pepper-plant ; piper  methys- 
ticum  (see  y«jyt»wia). 

jt*i,  to  bow  before  a chief  in  token  of 
respect. 

Ata , to  do,  to  act. 

Atnmhla  (R.),  man  (see  Unn&la). 

Au , I. 

j4m,  dew  (seo  cau). 

Ami , or  im  ua,  do  not ! 

Awi  snti,  or  tea  uasoti,  desist. 

Auitdrr,  to  shine,  as  tlamc,  to  bum ; sa 
aundre,  sa  yarn  sura , it  is  burned,  it 
is  entirely  destroyed. 

ff 

Si  -la,  to  hate. 

Cd,  evil,  bad  ; badness,  vileness. 

CAe'A,  odd  numbers  above  ten,  twenty,  &c. 

caiitu  (S.),  to  work. 

cuka  -va , to  take  up,  do,  make. 

• Matt  of  the  wardi  which  properly  commence 
with  a wit]  lie  {bund  under  y,  as  yaja  for  aju,  yarn 
for  aeu,  Ac  This  y in  merely  the  euphonic  i, 
which  iu  VitUn  i«  frequently  profiled  to  many 
words,  lull  not  according  to  any  known  system, 
and  wil)i  no  apparent  object  beyond  case  of  pro- 
nunciation. 


I cola,  hand  or  arm  (used  only  of  chiefs). 
CakaCa  (Ra.),  bad. 

; Faia a,  a reef. 
cake,  upwards,  above,  over. 
cake  do,  to  dig,  or  mine  up. 

Cakutnbu,  to  burst. 

I cola,  any  thing  empty,  as  a bottle,  box,  die. 
ca/aicai , a pool, 

Calindi,  to  burst. 
calo  -va,  to  pour  in ; to  sup. 
cama,  the  outrigger  of  a canoe. 
combe,  to  go  up ; €ambe  Cake,  to  rise,  as 
the  moon. 

combo,  to  offer,  present. 
cttmboCambo,  an  oflering. 
c itmlapa  (R.),  a flag,  a banner. 

i Camion,  outside. 

candra,  to  rise,  ascend,  spring,  grow, 
c ana  - ma , to  carry,  fetch,  take ; £anu  mat , 
bring  hither. 

Capa,  a span,  to  span. 

' 5a pa-ld  (S.),  ginger. 

I capgu,  a contribution,— an  article  of  traffic, 
contributed  by  an  individual,  when 
his  tribe  is  exetumging  property  with 
another. 

| Capguru,  hard,  as  the  kernel  of  an  old 
cocoa-nut. 

Capi,  wind  ; Capi  a vino  / (a  phrase  used 
as  an  exclamation),  wind  is  its  foun- 
dation. 

frtjri  -no,  to  be  blown  by  the  wind. 

Capo  (R.),  the  shrub  from  which  turmeric 
is  derived, — curcuma. 

Cara  -(a  and  -tak .,  to  clear  the  grass  from 
a road,  to  make  & path. 
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EaroSttra,  to  despoil  a person  of  his  pro- 
perly. 

ZariZari,  obedient : the  noise  of  a forge. 
Zau,  a cockroach. 

€au  (S.  nod  R.),  no,  not. 

Sou  ZauZau,  (O).,  land-breeze,  dew. 
Zaumboa,  absent,  not  here. 

Zaura  vou  (0.),  a young  man. 

Earn,  what. 

cava,  a limit,  boundary  ; to  lead. 
cava,  a storm  of  wind,  a hurricane. 

Eamr«,  a rustling  noise. 

Eavuta , to  eradicate, 

EeaEca,  pale,  pallid,  corpse-like. 

EiEilevit  (L.),  a plain. 

Ecicygu,  peace,  ease,  quietness. 

Eithcd,  food  of  one  kind  only,  as  pm 
without  fish,  and  vice  versa, 
fir*,  who. 

Eembe  ■ ta , to  cut. 

fir mbu  or  Ecvu  - rak .,  to  shake  off 

ficj tga,  erect ; to  UA  up. 

Eeygu,  breath  j to  breathe,  to  snuff, 
fir pgu  (R.),  forbear,  desist:  (a  word  of 
prohibition  like  aua). 

ZcpguEepgu,  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
Ecpguruli,  breathless, — the  asthma. 

Eere,  to  appear. 

EcrcEere,  eaves  of  a house. 

Ecru  -nui,  to  pour. 

Ecu,  EeuEeu  4a,  to  carve,  to  probe, 
firm,  the  south  wind, 
fir tea,  to  sit. 

a sent, 

EiEi,  to  run. 

EiZila  (R.),  rent,  torn ; an  aperture,  breach, 
rent. 

Eika,  a disease  of  the  eyes. 

Eikavatu,  blind, — from  Eika  and  vatu, 
stone. 

Eila  -ta,  to  shine. 

Zili , to  cut. 

Simla,  to  be  blown  by  the  wind,  to  ascend. 
Zimbe  (S.),  the  hip. 

Zimin,  to  dance  because  of  having  slain  an 
enemy ; a war-song. 

Zimbu'imbi  (0.),  to  sing  a war-song. 
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Zina,  a lamp,  a light. 

ciijgi  -ra,  to  place  upon  or  above. 

EioZio,  rude,  irreverent. 

Ziri,  afloat ; -t>«,  to  float. 

EiuEiu,  to  steam. 

fietw,  a shell-fish,  an  oyster. 

Zivi  -ta,  to  cut  ofT,  to  pure. 

Zivo,  downwards. 

ZivocH'bpa , to  sound. 

Ziura,  nine. 

Ziica  -supavulu,  ninety. 

Zo,  grass. 

ZoEii,  deep. 

ZoEoko , to  prepare ; all  (see  Eoko  and  Eoko- 
Eoko). 

Zoka  (R.),  to  dart,  shoot,  throw  a spear. 
Zakavakc,  to  dig  deep ; an  inner  fence. 
Soke,  upper  branch  of  a true. 

Zokia,  to  gather  together,  take  up. 

Zoko  -ra,  to  prepare. 

ZokoEoko,  all. 

ZokoEoko,  bead. 

Eokovnta,  to  assemble,  to  unite,  to  be 
friends. 

Zola  -ta,  to  carry  on  the  shoulder. 

Zomba  -ta,  to  throw  water  upon,  to  dash  as 
water. 

Zomba , to  make  a noise  by  clapping  the 
hands  together. 

Zombo  -ra,  to  cover. 

ZomboEd,  covetous. 

Zombo  -levu,  a coward. 

Zoni,  floor  of  a house. 

Zonilatra,  an  ambush,  from  Eo,  ni,  and 
latca,  a net. 

ZopaZopdra,  thorny. 

Zopdtia,  a barb. 

Zori  - to,  to  bind ; the  sinnet  that  fastens 
the  thatch  of  a house. 

ZoriZori,  rigging  of  a canoc. 

Zoro,  to  singe. 

ZouEouvi,  grateful. 

Eore,  an  oyster. 

Zavi,  a gift. 

Zovi  -a,  to  cut  or  break  off  a branch. 

Sovu  -ta,  to  peck. 

ZuEu,  a disease  of  the  eyes  (used  of  chiefs). 
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luke  -ta,  to  dig. 

Suit,  a fork,  a pole  for  Retting  a canoe. 
Zumbufumfw,  i’imbafimba,  Hades,  place 
of  souls. 

cunelru , anger ; angry. 
cupu  -m/i,  to  hug,  embrace. 

Euru,  to  enter,  to  poos,  to  go  in  and  out ; 

(R.),  to  string  flowers  on  a garland. 
curuiuru,  a coat  or  trowsers, — European 
clothing. 

cava,  to  stoop,  bend  down,  look  down. 
ettvai,  bending  down. 


E 

E,  verbal  particle  (see  Grammar). 

E,  particle  used  with  numerals. 

Ea,  if. 

Ete,  to  hitch  about,  to  part  gently. 

Ei,  here.  (It  is  always  preceded  by  a 

preposition.) 

Ei,  yes. 

Etna,  yes,  it  is. 

Ena,  if. 

Eoftra,  a mound. 

Efjtnba,  innumerable. 

El  i -to,  to  kill. 

Eiru , dust. 


I 

/,  in,  with,  on,  upon,  by,  of,  to. 

Ia,  iau'c,  to,  yes. 

Ika,  a fish. 

Ikai  (Ra.),  no,  not. 

Ike,  mallet  for  beating  cloth. 

IJcei,  this. 

Ili  or  irUi,  to  number,  read. 

Iloilo,  gloss,  glossy. 

Ipa,  straight,— or,  not  much  bent. 

Iri,  iriiri , a fan  ; to  lan. 

Iro,  to  peep,  look  slyly. 

Isaisa,  a word  of  disapprobation. 

Ivi,  the  name  of  a tree,  the  large  chestnut. 


K 

[In  Somusomu,  and  in  many  parts  of 
Vanua-levu,  the  k is  never  pronounced,  its 
place  being  supplied  by  a slight  catching  of 
the  breath,  os  in  the  Samoan  and  Hawaiian.] 

A'/?,  sign  of  the  (Mist  tense  of  verbs  ; some- 
times used  with  the  present. 

AW.  and ; with. 

Kd,  thing, — also,  a contraction  for  kakana, 
food, — as,  a kendru  kd,  their  food. 
Ka&l,  a crack. 

Ka£i-va,  to  call,  name. 

Ka£o,  to  despise. 

Ka£w,  a tree,  stick,  wood.  (See  kau.) 

Kai,  with. 

Kai  or  kaya,  to  tell,  say. 

Kai,  a native  of  any  place, — os,  kai- La - 
kemha,  a Lakemba  man. 

Kai,  kai-mbia , kai-miina , kai-vivi , kai- 
vandra,  kai-to , names  of  different  spe- 
cies of  shell-fish. 

Kaikai  (Ra),  strong. 
Kaikmndki-ravaraxca,  obedience. 
Kat/a-vak,  a shout,  to  shout. 

Kdkd,  a parrot. 

Kakambe,  adhesive. 

Kakana,  food. 

Kakasa,  not  slippery. 

Kake,  an  outer  wrapper  or  cover. 

Kaku,  to  scratch. 

Kdkua,  a word  of  prohibition,  as,  forbear ! 

do  not!  (See  ana.) 

Kola,  the  declension  of  the  sun. 

Kalavo,  a rat. 

Kalduxi  -fa,  to  step  over. 

Kali,  a pillow. 

Kali  -a,  to  separate,  to  wean ; to  ransom. 
Kido,  to  whistle. 

Kafokalo,  a star. 

Kalint , a god,  divinity,  spirit. 

Kaloup&ta,  a blessing. 

Kama  (0.),  hot,  to  burn. 

Kamba  -la,  to  climb. 

Kambakamba,  a ladder. 

Kambalu,  bent. 
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Kambasu,  torn. 

Kami*  - ta , to  adhere. 

Kambtli , to  break,  crack,  injure. 
Kambuaraia,  spread  out. 

Kambukambu , mist,  misty. 

Kamlmla  (R.),  tortoise. 

Kamburnki,  to  sow. 

Kamikamica , sweet,  delicious. 

Kamomo,  broken. 

Knmunana-,  riches,  treasure. 

Kami,  kania,  to  cat. 

Kanukana , to  eat ; food. 

Kanambakala , a cannibal. 

Kanaicambu , to  fast  through  the  day,  and 
eat  only  at  night. 

Kanaifatavaia,  a temple. 

Kanda , to  run. 

KandaSila,  to  escape,  as  fishes  through  the 
meshes  of  a net. 

Kamldvi , to  run  to  bring  a person  or  thing. 
Kandc , an  unripe  cocoa-nut. 

Kandrisu , torn. 

Kandihtndi , delicious. 

Kandipa,  rotten. 

Kanumbula , a ransom. 

Kanikinda,  a stone. 

Kanusi , saliva;  to  spit. 

Kao , thoughtful,  intelligent ; to  think. 
Kara,  a long  pole  by  which  canoes  are 
propelled;  -tw,  to  propel  a canoe. 
Karakarutca , green,  blue. 

Kart  -a,  to  scrape. 

Karo , prickly  heat. 

Karuka,  fern. 

Karitw,  destroyed. 

Kara,  aground,  to  run  aground. 

Kasa , branches  of  the  piper  methysticum. 
Kasana , a handle. 

Kasari,  stem  of  a bunch  of  cocoa-nuts. 
Kasei,  crack. 

Kasokaso,  a species  of  yam. 

Katakata,  warm;  warmth;  fever. 
KalakatanA,  centipede. 

Katalau  (O.),  first  meal,  breakfast. 
KaUdoma,  to  drown. 

Kaiambu,  to  belch. 

KaLambklu , to  give  a signal  by  winking. 


Katasomi , to  chirp. 

Kali  - a , and  lak.,  to  bite. 

Kali  -vak.,  to  make  a rigorous  effort. 
KatUx,  to  choke ; to  burn. 

Kato,  a basket,  box. 

Katu,  a fathom ; -our, to  measure  by  fathoms. 
Katdmba,  a door. 

Katuvu , to  tear,  destroy,  burst. 

Kau  - ta , to  take,  bring. 

Kau , (().),  a tree,  stick,  wood. 
Kan£ava£avu,  a tribute. 

Kaukau , a burden. 

Kaukaumatc , to  take  an  oath. 

Kaukauwa , strength,  strong. 

Kilubiu,  forest. 

Kai/susit,  a female  who  has  just  been  con- 
fined. 

Kara,  a roll  of  sinnet. 

Kara,  dust. 

KdvuAi,  to  curse,  to  utter  malignant  wishes 
or  orders ; curses. 

Kaica,  offspring,  posterity. 

Kaw&i , a root  resembling  the  potato. 
Kuivakdtca,  a bridge. 

Kaicakawa,  a kind  of  fish. 
Kaieakaicaketuiio&ilblo,  the  name  of  a 
mouth  answering  nearly  to  July. 
Kaicakulapd w,  same  os  the  preceding. 
Katvaurakdlai/ai  (t),  August. 

Kawa icakdlailai  (qu.  levu  J)  September. 
Kauamboka,  kaicayali , destruction,  extinc- 
tion. 

Kaya , to  say. 

Kayakaya , a saying. 

Kaj/avi , afternoon,  evening. 

Ke , if  (used  with  the  past  tense). 

Ke,  kti , particles  prefixed  to  some  of  the 
pronouns. 

Krimami,  keitou , we.  (See  Grammar.) 
Karan , we  two. 

Krlekde , an  anchor,  anchorage. 

Kdelu , to  heap  up,  to  pile. 

Kdi  -a,  to  dig ; a ditch. 

Kemu , thy  (used  of  eatables  only.  Sec 
Grammar.) 

Kctnundon , ye. 

Kemundrau , ye  two. 
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Kemunu,  ye ; (to  chief*),  thou. 

Kena,  his,  hers,  its  (used  like  kcmu). 
Kould,  kciu,  kcndatou,  ketatou , we.  (See 
Grammar.) 

Kemlaru , ketaru,  kern,  we  two, 

Kendra,  kendratuu,  their  (plural  of  kena). 
Kendrau,  of  them  two  (dual  of  kena). 
Kendra , to  snore. 

Kere,  to  bubble,  as  boiling  water  or  breakers. 
Kere  -a,  to  beg,  implore. 

Kcrekere , to  beg  ; a petition, 

Kesa,  to  prepare  native  cloth,  to  stamp  or 
color  it. 

Kcsakesa,  the  board  on  which  the  cloth  is 
stamped. 

Kesu,  tlie  buck  pari  of  the  head. 

Kctc  (O.),  a bag. 

Ktvckevc,  a present,  gift,  religious  oll'ering  ; 

vide  krvekevt ,a  house  built  overa  grave. 
Kdvou,  to  go  down. 

Keeukera,  a sjxtur. 

Ki,  to. 

Kie,  a mat. 

Kikda,  teased,  perplexed. 

Kikito,  to  limp. 

Kiln,  to  know. 

At/*,  kilikili , becoming. 

Kdi,  kiri , to  rub  with  the  hand. 

Kinda , to  order. 

Kindac&la , to  be  astonished. 

Kindarata , to  break,  as  day. 

Kini,  from,  by,  in  possession  of,  with. 
Kini  -la,  to  pinch,  to  rattle. 

Kin  oca,  to  seize  by  the  throat. 

Kiri  - na , to  hold  under  the  arm. 

Ktsi,  a removal,  to  remove. 

Kuo,  lame,  lameness;  to  limp. 

Kitakina,  to  persevere. 

Kivti,  to,  towards. 

Ate*,  to  turn  the  bead,  to  glance  at ; a 
look,  glance. 

Ko,  thou. 

Ko,  a prefix  to  proper  names  in  the  nomi- 
native. 

Ko£o,  covetous. 

Koi,  a prefix  to  some  pronouns  (see  Gram- 
mar). 


Koikoia,  he,  she,  it ; therefore. 

Kmruka  (Mb.),  they  two. 

Kokoro,  korokoro,  a wound. 

Kokosi,  sport,  play ; to  play. 

Kola  -la,  to  cut  or  sever  with  a string. 
Kali,  a dog. 

Konda,  to  eat  fish  raw. 

Kondrau , to  bark,  to  squeal. 

Konokono,  cross,  peevish. 

Kora,  refuse,  leavings. 

Kora  or  kata,  a preparation  of  old  cocoa-nut. 
Koto,  a hundred  cocoa-nuts. 

Karo,  a city,  fortress,  fortified  town. 

Koto  -m,  to  cut,  to  clip. 

Kosondola,  to  circumcise. 

Kota,  the  dregs  of  the  aggona  (piper  met.) 
Kali  - lak .,  to  cut. 

Koto  . ra,  to  place,  lay;  to  lie,  remain. 
Kove  -a,  to  snatch,  take  by  force. 

Kovu,  clothing ; to  clothe. 

Kua,  to-day. 

Kxta,  a word  of  prohibition  (see  kakOa). 
Know,  to  shake  any  thing. 

Kui,  blind. 

Kuita,  the  cuttle-fish,  sepia. 

Kvkd,  noil  ; kuku-nidiya,  nail  of  the 
finger ; kuku-ni-yara , nail  of  the  toe. 
Kuk&,  to  hold  by  the  nails. 

Kukitna,  to  commit  suicide. 

Kukuru , to  drop. 

Kukulakaulevu,  the  thumb. 

Kukultikdisau,  the  little  finger. 

Kula,  to  circumcise. 

Kulu,  ktdakvltUa,  red. 

Kuli , skin,  bark  of  tree. 

KuluvUu,  a kind  of  dove. 

Kumbtta,  to  take  hold  of,  cleave  to. 
Kumbbu,  smoke. 

Kumbn , the  end  of  a house. 

Ku mba,  confusion. 

Kumhukumbu , to  rise. 

Ku mbuk u mini- nidi  pa,  elbow. 
Kumbukumbu-ni-yava,  heel. 

Kurni,  beard. 

Kumimondre,  beardless. 

Kumuni,  to  collect,  to  gather. 

Kuna  -la,  to  strangle. 
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Kundru,  to  grunt. 

Kune , to  conceive,  beget. 

Kura,  a tree  used  in  dyeing  red. 

Kvraii,  reddish. 

Kure , to  shako. 

Kurekurc,  to  wag  the  head,  to  shake. 
Kurigu , a yam. 

Kuro,  an  earthen  pot. 

Kuru,  kurukuru , thunder. 

K urukurdu,  Mightiness ; Mighty,  restless. 
Kusu,  to  hasten. 

Kutu,  a louse. 

Kuva,  a disordered  stomach. 

A'&iw,  smoke,  spray,  steam. 

Kuviti,  to  smoke  any  thing. 

L 

Lafa , sail. 

Lailai , little. 

Lairo,  land-crab. 

Luiva,  to  dash,  throw  away. 

Laivi , very. 

Laka  (S.),  blind  of  one  eye. 

Lakalaka,  meaning,  signification. 

Lako , to  go,  to  proceed ; luko  rruii,  to 
come. 

lakftva , to  go  for,  to  go  to  bring  any  thing. 
Lakovatandndaku,  to  go  backward,  to 
backslide. 

Laid,  uninhabited,  empty. 

Laid,  to  appear. 

Lalaga,  capacious. 

Laid  pa,  the  outer  fence  of  a house. 
Lalakai , basket  or  mat  on  which  food  is 
placed  ; hence,  a table. 

Lali,  native  drum  formed  of  the  hollowed 
trunk  of  a tree. 

Lalindimbi , to  strike  the  thigh  with  the 
hand. 

Lamhari,  storm,  strong  wind. 

Lam! xi  da,  to  kill  treacherously,  to  murder. 
Lamb*lambc-ni-liga,  a sinew  of  the  hand. 
Lamia ni,  to  throw. 

Lande,  to  be  astonished ; astonishment. 
Landt,  to  choose. 
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I Landilandia,  durable. 

Laga  (O.),  go  on,  keep  on,  proceed  with ; 
Uiya  ua  nuke,  go  on  with  the  dancing. 

I La  gal  a ga  - iak .,  to  reprove,  admonish. 

I La  gat  a,  to  raise. 

LnggaJayga,  ltdagga,  not  compact. 

! Laggtre,  gravel. 

| LapguiggHi,  a fit,  distemper, 
j Lagi,  sky,  heaven  ; rain. 

Lagilagi , to  prosper,  succeed. 

La  go,  a My. 

Lata,  to  be  easy,  feel  at  ease. 

Last,  lime,  coral. 

Lasiiasia , hard,  as  wood. 

Lasika , to  appear  in  sight. 

Lasu  (R.),  a lie,  falsehood  ; to  lie. 

Lntia,  concealed. 

Lutia-mai , to  blow  against ; to  shade. 
Latilatiu,  to  encotnpuss. 

Lnu.ta , to  pierce  with  a spear. 

Laul oka,  pierced. 

Laukana,  eatable. 

Lnuliiu , the  place  of  a wound. 

Lauta , to  injure. 

Lautuki , to  hurt  by  a blow  with  the  hand. 
LauvaCa,  hurt  from  a blow. 

Lata,  any  article  of  food  eaten  with  an- 
other, as  yam  with  fish,  and  vice 
versa. 

Lave,  Inrelave-ta,  to  raise. 

Lave,  Zaire,  a feather. 

Lave-ni-mate,  a ceremony  performed  after 
the  death  of  any  one, — as  building  a 
canoe,  making  a feast,  and  the  like. 
Laviy  to  bring  fire. 

La vo,  money. 

Lavusagu , to  go  through. 

Latea , a fishing-net ; an  ambush. 

Jjawaki  - na , to  betray. 

Lav akne a , a company  of  travellers. 
Lawalawa,  a spider. 

Laicandua,  a bird  worshipped  as  a god. 
Lea,  to  go  (ceremonial). 

Lea,  a particle  of  interrogation  (ceremonial). 
(See  lu.) 

Lea  da,  to  extract. 

Le£a,  lost. 
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Leka,  an  ago,  generation. 

Leka,  kJuUeka,  short ; brevity ; a dwarf. 
Likdi , almost,  nearly. 

LektUu,  land  not  under  cultivation,  wood- 
land. 

Lele,  a lascivious  dance. 

Leleou,  great. 

Lelewa,  to  see,  consider. 

Lnnba , a tree  bearing  a flower  which  is 
worn  as  an  ornament. 

Lemu,  the  buttocks. 

Lepga,  to  turn  back,  turn  away. 

Lent,  a bracelet  of  shell. 

Lcsu,  to  return. 

Leva,  blind  of  one  eye. 

Leva£i,  indignant. 

Lcvata  (M.),  ignorant  of ; not  to  know. 
Xrw,  to  start,  to  dodge,  to  flinch. 

Leva,  great. 

Liica,  woman,  female. 

Lexcd,  to  sets  consider. 

Leicasusuvdki,  a betrothed  female,  a bride. 
Lett*,  a particle  used  in  numbering  persons. 
Leu*,  flesh. 

Leu v,  the  contents  of  a box ; the  inhabi- 
tants of  a town,  country,  &c., — as,  a 
letoe  ni  Sumhou,  the  people  of  Sum- 
bou ; a leu * ni  vuravura,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth. 

Ltict-levu , many. 

Letee-hilai , few. 

Leyarepa,  a betrothed  female. 

Lia  -ta,  to  steal ; to  inquire. 

Lialia , foolish,  absurd  ; folly. 

Li£a,  to  stir  about. 

Liku,  the  cincture  or  dress  of  women. 
Lilili , to  swing. 

Lima , five. 

Li moan pavulu,  fifty, 

Lindi,  to  break  or  burst ; a thunderclap. 
Lipti,  the  arm,  hand,  linger. 

Li  pa,  narrow. 

Lipamundu,  having  a finger  cut  off. 
Litepa,  to  knock  with  the  fingers. 

Lisi , a black  pigment ; black  native  cloth. 
Liu,  to  pluck  out. 

Liva,  a flash, — lightning ; to  flash. 


Lm  -a,  to  pour ; to  swing. 

Liica,  to  blow,  as  wind. 

Lo,  Ido,  an  ant. 

Lit  quietly,  secretly,  suddenly. 

Loa,  a cloud  ; dirt. 
iMiloa,  block,  dirty. 

Tjoa-ni-nutta,  the  eye-ball. 

Loka , heavy  breakers  on  a reef. 

Loka  (S.),  an  egg. 

Lokilaki,  lame,  unable  to  walk. 
Lokilttyanc,  a felling  axe. 

Ijtkdoko , a child's  pillow. 

Lnkomikomi,  harmless,  righteous. 

Laku , lokiivi  -€a,  to  appoint  a time. 

Lolo,  to  fast ; - vak .,  to  fast  through  love 
for  an  absent  person. 

Lo/o,  to  flow  as  the  tide. 

Lolo,  a preparation  of  the  pulp  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  used  as  a seasoning  for  puddings. 
Tsdoku,  to  die  at  the  death  of  another. 
Lddo,  a store-house. 
bdonui,  love,  affection,  kindness,  mercy. 

1 Loluu , to  stoop,  bow  down  (used  only  of  a 
woman  who  has  lost  her  husband). 
Lotna,  the  mind,  the  centre,  the  inside; 
* loma , within. 

Lomaasa  (?),  to  attend,  listen ; to  be  stable. 
Lomukao,  having  a thoughtful,  intelligent 
mind. 

Lomaloma- n i-mbam,  midnight. 
Loma-ni-koro,  a chief's  house. 
bomba  -ka,  to  wring,  to  milk. 

Lombi  -a,  to  fold. 

Lomho , to  squeeze  out,  to  express. 
LomMatnlto,  soil,  as  moistened  sand. 
Lstitw,  to  dip. 

Lomb€i,  a flood ; a painted  face. 

Lomoc'i,  to  dip,  to  inundate. 

Lomo-ni~luvu , sunk. 

Loifti,  a bedstead,  a mat, — the  elevated  dais 
on  which  they  sleep ; a piece  of  ground 
on  which  any  thing  is  planted  ; a lopa 
uvi,  a yam  bed ; a lopa  mbiti , a bed 
* of  the  arum. 

Lopa,  a sign  of  the  plural. 

Lopga , a club. 

Lopgi , the  inner  part  of  a house. 
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Loua , (o  pour  out,  to  empty. 

Lnvo,  fotopa , a furnace,  a native  oven. 
Lovona  (S.),  to  bury. 

Lotou,  a pit,  a bole  filled  with  water. 

Lu  or  It,  a particle  of  interrogation, — as, 
a fava  lu  f what  is  it ! or  a fat?a  li. 
Lua , a pit. 

Laltta,  to  vomit  (qu.  lulua  7) 

Luka,  the  mucus  of  the  nose. 

Luku,  to  squeeze. 

Lulu,  an  owl. 

Lulutu , to  drop,  as  the  Bceds  of  a plant. 
Luma,  shame ; ashamed. 

Lumi,  a sea-weed. 

Lumulumu,  to  anoint. 

Lutu,  to  fall,  drop. 

LiUundrd , an  abortion. 

Luva  -la,  to  strip,  take  off. 

Luvaluva,  old  sinnet,  mat. 

Luvtduvaki , to  exchange. 

Luvayambc , naked. 

Luve,  a child,  a boy  or  girl. 

Lviv,  a kind  of  pigeon. 

Imvc  -a,  to  breed,  to  increase. 

Luveniyali , or  luve-ni-ale,  fatherless;  an 
outcast. 

Luvu , to  sink. 

M 

Ma , this,  here. 

Ma,  to  be  ignorant  of. 

Ma,  to  give. 

Ma,  ashamed. 

Matnca  (S.),  old. 

Mat' ft,  (triply. 

Ma^uh,  expanded,  intelligent,  open,  clear. 
Mafatca,  space  between,  interstice. 

Ma  or,  soft ; the  husk  of  fruit. 

MateJc,  finished. 

MaGcndru,  hiccough. 

Ma£u,  sufficient ; not  hungry,  full ; abun- 
dance, fullness. 

Mai , from ; hither. 

Mai  (for  solia-mai ),  give  me,  give  here. 
Makalivata,  bright ; brightness. 


Makari , clear  (as  water),  lucid ; clearness. 
Makaua,  old. 

Make , a noise,  to  make  a noise. 
Makercvdki  (R.),  harmonious,  well-ar- 
ranged. 

Mako,  to  anoint  or  smear  the  body. 
Makumbtt , a grandchild. 

Makutu , well  done,  performed  with  energy. 
Makutu,  to  desire  to  do  any  thing  properly. 
Main,  a little  thing,  a hair ; mala  ni  ultt, 
hair  of  the  head. 

MaJai , to  scorch,  scorched. 

Maluku  ndru,  shaking  in  a low  tone. 
Malama/a,  a mote,  chip, — shavings. 
Malain&lmra,  early  in  the  morning. 
Ma/anitofi,  a letter  (from  mala,  ni,  and 
toff,  to  write). 

Malaga,  a fan  made  of  sinnet ; the  tail  of  a 
P'g- 

Malaga,  to  preach. 

Maleka,  palatable,  pleasing  to  the  taste. 
Mdlimdli,  a smile ; to  smile. 

Malo,  native  cloth  colored. 

Mnlolo,  flying-fish. 

Malutt , until ; shortly,  presently;  gently. 
Malutnalu,  shade,  shady. 

Malttmalugu , weakness,  lowliness  ; weak, 
defeated. 

Mdlumu,  soft,  elastic. 

Malugu,  a club. 

Mama,  to  chew ; to  steam. 

Mama,  light,  not  heavy. 

Mama,  a ring. 

Mamat'a,  dry,  empty. 

Mamaloki,  a joint. 

Mamanuta , trade-winds. 

Ma  mar du , happy  ; happiness. 

Mamari,  thin ; thinness. 

Manuitxui,  old. 

Mami,  a species  of  banana. 

Mamhu,  the  breast,  bosom,  chest. 
Mambulda,  a full-grown  person. 

Mann,  a miracle. 

Mana,  a salt-water  crab. 

Manila,  i manila , before,  in  front;  formerly. 
Manila,  mandamanda  •« a and  -tak.,  to 
precede,  go  before,  go  forward. 
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Mdndende,  spread,  open. 

Mandrel!  (exclam.)  good  ! wdl  done  I 
Marulra , old,  worn  (as  a garment),  withered. 
Mandrdi,  a kind  of  food  made  of  vegetable* 
buried  in  the  earth  and  left  to  ferment. 
Maw! rale,  a sacrifice ; -tak.,  to  sacrifice. 
Mdndud,  shyness,  shame ; ashamed. 
Mania  (S.),  to  think. 

Manumanu,  a fowl;  an  animal  of  any 
kind. 

Manumanu,  a streamer,  a pennant. 
Mayga  (Mb.),  no,  not. 

Mapgdi,  the  dry  leaves  with  which  the 
tnarulrai  is  covered  in  the  pit. 
Mapimapi,  sinnet  braided  from  the  fibres 
of  the  cocoa-nut  husk. 

Mapiti,  cooked  food,  provisions  for  a feast. 
Mapo,  to  wither  (said  of  yams);  dry, 
withered. 

Maopo,  wise. 

Mara , burying-place,  grave. 

Mara  -fa,  to  seize,  attack  (said  of  a disease). 
Mamma,  a lady,  a female  chief. 

Mar  an,  happy. 

Mtirdvu,  calm,  still,  no  wind. 

Maromaro , fearless. 

Marui,  leprosy,  leprous. 

MdsS,  restless,  on  account  of  heat. 

MdstU&i , corrupt,  putrid. 

Mata/o,  envy,  envious. 

Musi,  native  cloth  ; the  tree  of  whose  bark 
it  is  made  (murus  papyrifera). 

Miuia,  to  rub. 

Marina,  salt. 

Masumatu , prayer,  to  pray. 

Mata,  eye,  face,  presence ; point,  edge. 
Matatia  (3.),  blind. 

Matai,  a workman,  artisan,  carpenter. 
Matairti,  first. 

Matainivua,  first  fruits. 

Mataka,  day -break. 

Mat  ok  u,  fatigued,  troubled. 

Matakui,  blindness,  blind. 

Matalailai , having  a small  point. 

Mtilaldu,  pretty,  neat,  rich. 

Mat-alafi,  a wedge. 

Mataletea,  lascivious. 


Matamat&ka , dawn,  break  of  day. 
Matamboko,  blind. 

Matanicavr,  a pearl. 

Malanikaiou,  red. 

Matanikoca,  covetous. 

Mntanikoro,  gate  of  a fortress. 

Matanisuiu , a nipple. 

Matanivanua,  a councillor,  a messenger,  a 
herald. 

Mataniicai,  a spring  of  water. 

Matapgah,  a family. 

Matase/a,  blind,  blindness. 

Mat  ate Je,  a snare. 

Maiatoso,  covetousness. 

Maloti ri,  to  sound. 

Mat/Ua , to  become  strong  (said  of  the 
wind). 

Matatia,  poverty,  misery ; poor,  indigent 
j Mata u,  right,  dexter. 

Matau,  an  axe. 

Mat au  mbit  u,  a gouge,  a chisel. 

Matavd,  cut 
Matavuki,  a disease. 

Matavura,  a landing-place. 

Mate,  dead,  to  die ; death ; sickness. 

Mat  ini,  intoxicated. 

, Mali,  to  ebb. 

Mafia,  shallow  water. 

Matin,  to  fall  in,  as  the  earth  into  a well 
or  pit. 

Matua,  old  ; strongly,  vigorously, 
j Man,  firm,  constant. 

Man  man,  fatigue,  trouble. 

Maumi,  mountain. 
jUoro,  convalescent 
Mur  (mi,  to  cut,  injure. 

Mavoata,  to  break. 

Muvuike,  earthquake ; name  of  the  wife  of 
the  god  Ndepd. 

Mbd,  a branch  ; - na  (S.),  to  branch. 

Mbd,  a fence. 

Mbd,  to  quarrel. 

Mbd  • tak .,  to  deny. 

Mbat'a,  disease,  sickness;  sick. 

Mba£d,  a bait ; -na,  to  bait,  entice,  cheat. 
M baimbaia,  a maggot. 

| Mbakcua,  the  pilot-fUh. 
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Albaki,  perhaps. 

Mbakola , mbokolti , the  corpse  of  an  enemy 
slain  in  war ; used,  also,  as  a contemp- 
tuous epithet. 

Albala,  the  male  tortoise. 

Mlxdambala,  hair-pricker. 

Mbaluvu , mUilamlalatu,  long  ; length. 
Mbalawa , a coarse,  strong  mat. 

Atbalaua,  Vitian  name  of  separate  state  (?). 
Albalc , death  ; to  die  (ceremonial). 

AT  bale,  a spear. 

Mbali-a,  to  knead,  to  rub. 

Albutia,  foolish. 

Mbalolo,  name  of  a certain  sea-worm. 

JS1  bataloUailai,  a month  nearly  correspond- 
ing to  our  October. 

Mlxi/oio-lrvu,  November. 

Mbalu,  the  cheek. 

AVtamhUav-u,  long  (see  AJbalavu). 
MbAmfiAmatua , quarrelsome. 

Afbtwilani,  to  pillage,  cut. 

Mbani  -a,  to  press  down. 

Albapi,  forsooth. 

Mbaravi,  the  uninhabited  part  of  the  sea- 
shore. 

Albari-ni-savu,  a precipice. 

Mbasatja,  a branch. 

AtbasamUistipa,  branchy. 

Mbau/pa,  a cross  way  (from  mbasaya,  i,  of, 
and  va,  four). 

Mbasu,  to  break,  tear. 

Mbusumbasuka,  broken,  torn. 
Mbatambatd,  cold. 

Mbutiy  tooth ; edge. 

Mbati  (R.),  an  inferior  ally,  a dependent 
town. 

MlxUikalili,  a precipice. 

Mbatiniika,  an  ornament  made  of  the 
teeth  of  fish. 

Mfxilini ma pimapi,  a plait  of  sinnet. 
Albaliniuai,  vorge  or  bank  of  a river  or 
well. 

M/tat i n i icakolo,  wayside. 

Mbau,  the  name  of  a tree. 

Alton,  very. 

MUutsoro  (O.),  to  ask  pardon. 

Altotra,  a banana. 
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Albia  (S.),  babe. 

M >4 a ml>ia tti t/uila  (S.),  eye-ball. 

Mftetiy  irreverent,  irreverence. 

Altoka,  perhaps. 

Mbdemhclenintfraka  (R.),  lips. 

Albeli,  to  grow,  as  leaves. 

At  Mo,  a crane  (bird). 

Aibcuambena , a marriage. 

Afbe/tu , rubbish,  the  refuse  of  food. 

Altora,  slow,  slowly. 

Albcrai , almost. 

Albert,  the  foot  or  leg. 

AJbese,  impudent,  wicked,  perverse,  un- 
willing. 

AT Me,  priest. 

Albcto  (Ra.),  house. 

Albctca , ten  bunches  of  bananas. 
Albewambctca,  a cloud. 

Afbi,  ten  tortoises. 

Albuita,  loathsome  ; name  of  a disease. 
Album,  a wave. 

Albifi,  flesh. 

Albiko , a disease. 

AtUfa,  to  throw. 

Albili  -pa,  to  drive  or  push. 

AU/ilipga,  loose,  as  earth  that  has  been 
dug. 

AT hilo,  a dish,  a cup. 

Albimld,  heavy ; heaviness. 

At  hint  -a,  to  heap  up,  to  pile. 

Allriri,  to  spring. 

Albita  4ak.,  to  throw  down,  to  dash. 

Afbita  - rak .,  to  throw  down  when  fatigued. 
Mbiti,  a bed  of  arum-roots. 

A Hdtu,  bamboo. 

Alfdtunitaj/i,  bamboo  flute. 

Albia  -to,  to  throw  away,  abandon. 

3/ ho,  a sore  or  boil. 

A I bo,  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut  husk. 

At  bo  -ha,  to  know,  to  find,  meet  with. 
Albokaia  (see  mbakola). 

AUnUi,  a hundred  canoes. 

Mbola  (or  mtmla ) ten  fishes. 

Mbola,  to  cut,  divide,  draw  apart. 

Mbola , leaf  of  a cocoa-nut  tree  plaited  for 
thatching. 

MMe,  to  challenge. 
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Mbolo  - pa , lo  throw  stones  or  sticks. 
AlbolomMo,  the  top  of  the  small  house  in 
a canoe. 

Mbombo  -ka,  to  squeeze. 

Afbombnta,  red,  ruddy  (said  of  the  sky,  or 
a person's  skin). 

MbotnbuJa,  a slave ; slavery. 

Mbotta , smell,  odor. 

JfAopi,  night ; ttambopi,  lust  night. 

J Hfoytmloffi,  morning ; to-morrow. 
3Ibopi£aka,  to  extinguish. 

MhogiCakina,  to  be  benighted. 

31  for  is  i,  anger,  angry. 

31boritaki,  unkind,  ill-natured. 

31fnriti , malignant  wishes  or  orders. 

31  (oro,  to  {mint ; paint ; pepper. 

M boro,  to  refuse ; not  to  give. 
3I(toro~sakiruit  to  break  smull  (T). 

31  hose,  to  consult ; a consultation. 

31hosi,  a law. 

Mboso  - ka , to  rub,  to  knead. 

Mtoso  -Ink.  and  -rak.,  to  rub,  to  break 
small. 

Mfofa,  to  apportion. 

31bota , lo  pursue. 

Mftofe,  to  repair  an  old  canoe. 

Mboio,  a beast ; a frog. 

Mboto-ni-lovo,  native  oven. 

Mbotona,  bottom  of  a |>ot. 

Alboturala , crown  of  the  head. 

3Ihtl,  a young  cocoa-nut. 

MbH  (R.),  a grandfather. 

Mbua,  an  uninhabited  place. 

Mink* ted,  short-sighted,  dazzled. 

Mbu£i,  wet ; moisture. 

Mbucu , the  loins. 

31bui,  tail. 

Mbuia,  to  come  to  land ; to  knot, 
Mbuikiti,  a variety  of  the  hog. 

Mbuka,  fire ; firewood,  fuel ; -no,  to  add 
fuel  to  a fire. 

MbCkite,  pregnant ; pregnancy. 
3/lbukrte-vatu,  dropsy. 

Mbukn,  two  cocoa-nuts. 

Mbuku,  mfnikui , a knot ; to  knot. 
Mbukulamba,  to  kill  treacherously. 
Albula,  life,  to  live. 


Mbuleute , cold  food. 

Nhuli  -a,  to  appoint  a king. 

Mbulia,  to  heap  up ; to  make  a peace. 

Mbulimbuli , a least  made  for  a king  at  his 
inauguration. 

Mbttli,  the  ovula-shcll  (or  mbule). 

Mbulu  -tn , to  bury. 

3 ibulu  mbulu,  to  bury ; that  which  covers 
or  buries  any  thing. 

31bulumbulu , a peaoe-ofiering ; to  present 
a peace-oflcring. 

Mbulu  mbulu , a species  of  banana ; also,  a 
small  shark. 

31  bumbo,  to  devour  with  eagerness. 

31but»bului,  or  mbumbunui , an  oath ; to 
make  oath. 

3Ibumbuia,  scorclied. 

Mhutuli , a banana. 

3fbdnoa,  vtbunnmbuno , perspiration ; to 
perspire. 

Mburt,  ten  clubs. 

Mbure,  a temple,  a council-house,  public 
house  of  reception. 

Mburt,  an  ant-hill. 

31buropo,  a black  cockroach. 

Alburu,  ten  cocoa-nuts. 

Mbusa  (S.),  fire.  (See  mbuka.) 

3Ibusa,  a plain;  on  uninhabited  place, 
(mbua.) 

Albusam htisana,  same  as  above. 

Mbusi,  fetid. 

Mbuta , sufficiently  boiled  or  cooked. 

Mbutadlai  (O.),  rousting  a man  whole. 

Mbutambuta , food  and  property  given  as 
compensation  lo  the  carpenter  who  is 
building  a canoe. 

Mbutambuta,  the  thigh. 

AlbutambuUu)  (S.),  a thief;  to  steal. 

Mbato,  the  centre,  midst. 

31  but 6.  mbutdmbutu,  dark  ; darkness. 

Mbutu,  a marriage  ceremony  in  which 
property  is  exchanged  by  the  friends 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 

Mbutu  • ka , to  stamp. 

3Ii,  to;  that,  so  that  (sign  of  the  subjunc- 
tive). 

Miit,  bitter  (used  only  of  yams.) 
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Mm,  to  take  care  of  children. 

Mela  (L.),  a thing,  allair;  (R.),  an  enemy. 
Meke,  song  and  dance. 

Mcle,  the  had  part  of  a good  thing. 
Mclemcloto,  brown ; brownness. 

Memu,  to  sene. 

Meme  (Mb.),  tongue. 

Memu,  thy  (of  drinkables). 

Mrmumlou , your  (plural  of  memu). 
Mentundrau,  your  (dual  of  memu). 

Mena,  his  (like  memu). 

Mendra,  meridian,  their  (plural  and  dual). 
Meteei,  for  (used  before  proper  names  and 
interrogative  pronouns), 
itfi,  mingere. 

Mikimikia,  swill ; swiftness. 

Mila,  to  scratch. 

Milamila,  diseased  (oerem.) 

Milolo,  healthy,  oily,  shining  with  oil. 
Mini  -ka,  to  squeeze. 

Mira,  to  sow  seed. 

Miri,  to  rain. 

Mirimiri,  to  drizzle. 

Moa,  the  tip  or  end  of  any  thing. 

Moula , a variety  of  tho  yam. 

Mode,  to  sleep ; sleep. 

Moielutu,  to  sleep  soundly. 

Modemode,  a bed,  bedstead. 
Mot'emore-tfo/uli , sleep. 

Moka  (R.),  necklace  of  shells. 

Mako,  a lizard. 

Mnknmoka,  neckband  of  a chief. 

M oku  da  (O.),  to  kill. 

Moli,  a shaddock,  a lemon. 

Momo , to  break  a cocoa-nut. 
Momoi/gilitfgi/i , round,  roundness. 

Mondrc  -(a,  to  tease. 

Monoka,  to  squeeze,  shrivel. 

Monomono , to  mend. 

Morjge,  to  be  restless,  to  kick,  to  struggle. 
Mopgemopge,  restless. 

Motfitimopgili,  round  or  oval. 
Mopgomojjgona,  same  as  above. 

Mbfgo,  to  lie  down, — (a  word  of  anger). 
Mosamosa,  ravenous. 

Moio,  spear. 

Motu  -ka,  to  beat,  punish. 


Motu  dak.,  to  beat,  make  havoc. 

Motukili,  a worm. 

Moumouta,  motomoto,  a ball ; round. 
Moya,  the  brain. 

Mu,  thy  (affixed  to  nouns). 

Muaimunda,  prow  of  a canoe. 

Muaimuri,  stem  of  a canoe. 

Mumuna , talkative. 

Mundre,  a gentle  breeze ; to  blow  gently. 
Mum >u  . ka , to  cut  (as  a stick  or  finger). 
Mutut  or  tnunda,  to  speak ; a word,  lan- 
piage. 

Muri,  behind,  to  follow, 

Murimuri,  to  follow. 

Musa,  watery  (used  of  the  arum  root). 
Musu  -ka,  to  cut,  break. 

Mum,  mouth. 

Musumusu,  sullen,  sulky. 

N 

Na,  sign  of  the  future. 

Na,  art.,  the  (same  as  a). 

Nd,  a word  used  by  children  to  their  mother* 
Nai£a,  when. 

Nakiia,  to  expect,  to  do  any  thing  one's 
self  (?)• 

Namaka,  to  chew. 

Namo,  tl*o  space  between  the  reef  and  the 
shore. 

Namti , musqnito. 

Nana,  purulent  matter. 

Nanoa  (Mb.)  yesterday. 

Niisaua,  to  knock  with  the  fingers. 

Ntili,  nandti,  to  watch,  to  be  vigilant. 

Nan  a,  to  float. 

Nauaya,  nanatcaya,  to  attend,  to  remember. 
Nan,  a word  used  by  children  to  their 
grandmother. 

Naudailai  (O.),  aunt  by  the  mother's  side. 
Nda,  excrements. 

Nduii,  to  nurse. 

Ndadombolcvu , a coward  ; cowardly. 

Ndai,  a lie ; -na,  to  lie. 

Ndaimbiri , a snare,  a trap  ; to  ensnare. 
Ndai  ndai,  false. 
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Ndain/lai,  an  uninhabited  place. 

Ndnindai  (Mb.),  to-day ; (R.)  bye-and-bye, 
presently. 

Ndaka,  lest. 

Ndakai,  a bow. 

NdakHi,  to  fell  prostrate. 

Ndakola,  to  open  the  mouth ; to  gape, 
ngnpe. 

. Xdaku,  the  back. 

Ndalaintiy  to  gape,  agape. 

Ndtiln pi,  to  open. 

Nfalet  a rope. 

JS'dalf,  ten  cuttle-fishes. 

Ndalipa,  the  ear. 

Ndati pUidi,  deaf. 

Ndalo,  arum  esculentum. 

Ndaforno,  sunk,  drowned. 

Ndamhenoto,  unable  to  walk. 

Ndamele,  to  feint. 

Ndamu,  nice. 

Nhunu,  ndamundamu,  red. 

KdanHay  soft. 

Ndunduvai,  disobedient,  lazy. 

Nduona,  wooden  dish. 

Nc Japapa,  to  look  steadily. 

Ndtnjiy  a lotion  for  the  eyes. 

Ndapondapo,  a bottle. 

JSdnrdy  ndandara , Blippcry. 

Nd/iri,  a dish. 

Ndaro,  to  prohibit,  prevent ; prohibition. 
Ndartt,  a rustling  sound. 

Ndtuiia,  soft  (used  only  of  food). 

NdtUuvu,  a coward,  cowardly. 

NdaUy  to  have  ability  to  do,  or  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  doing  any  thing. 

Ndau,  a party  of  workmen. 

Ndau  -no,  to  commit  fornication  or  adul- 
tery. 

Ndautupu,  lascivious. 

Ndau/ctra,  ndaulapane,  to  commit  adul- 
tery. 

Ndavca,  liable  to  injury. 

Ndaulafo,  a virgin. 

Ndauudaur'd,  -rishablc. 

Ndausipa,  a famine. 

Ndaitvt,  a female  cousin. 

Nduuyere,  to  tempt ; temptation. 


Ndauvcre,  alien. 

Ndavc,  to  flow. 

Ndavca,  conquered. 

Ndancta  (0.),  passage,  channel,  strait. 
Ndavondi,  idle,  idleness. 

Ndarui,  the  conch-shell. 

Ndavtii,  a pit  or  well. 

Ndatca,  name  of  a tree,  and  its  fruit. 
Ndatcdi,  unmarried. 

Ndi,  the  heart  of  a tree. 

Ndi,  excrement  (of  inferior  animals). 

Nitit  firm,  hard,  solid. 

AWa,  the  summit  or  top  of  any  thing. 
Ndcudc,  to  delay ; a long  time ; constant. 
Ndfinde , a crab. 

Ndcnde  -ka,  to  spread. 

Ndcrc  -a,  to  wash,  cleanse. 

Ndetca  to  infect, 

Ndia , a handle. 

Ndina , true. 

Ndina  4a,  to  believe. 

Ndipi,  to  choose. 

Ndoa,  to  dart. 

Nddi}  ndolvi,  to  flow. 

Ndui,  ten  (mid-crabs. 

Nfoi,  name  of  a tree. 

Nbidailai,  the  month  of  April. 

Ndoidevu,  the  month  of  May. 

Ndoka , the  top  of  a house. 

Ndokai , to  reverence. 

Ndakai,  to  mix. 

NHoka,  a stick  used  as  a spade;  to  dig 
with  a stick. 

Ndolc  (Mb.),  early,  untimely,  too  soon. 
Ndoto,  a float  or  stick  for  swimming  upon. 
Ndami,  to  sip,  to  suck. 

Ndomo . the  voice  ; the  nock. 

Ndomo  -fia,  to  desire,  to  wish. 

Ndondo,  to  stretch  out  the  hand. 
Ndomhnu,  correct,  upright. 

Ndopandopa,  absurd,  absurdity. 

Ndopo,  the  mangrove  tree. 

Ndora,  entrails. 

Ndau , ye. 

Ndott,  ndoutubu , bold,  courageous. 

Ndovi  at,  to  break  or  cut  bread,  yams,  &e. 
Ndovu,  sugar-cane. 
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Ndopa,  the  heart  of  a tree. 

JNUra, , their  (affixed  to  nouns). 

Ndrd , blood. 

Nciri I,  a leaf. 

Ndraka  (Mb.),  the  mouth. 

Ndrukai, fatigue,  trouble ; fatigued,  troubled. 
Ndrakani ndomo,  covetous,  ill-natured. 
Ndrakusi,  rubbed  off. 

Tfdraia,  arm. 

Ndrtdi  -a,  to  crush,  press  down,  make  even. 
JVdmmasd,  crushed,  bruised. 

Ntiramaa , to  throw  down. 

Ndrami  -<*’«,  to  lap,  lick. 

1 Vdrdndrd,  menses,  to  menstruate. 
fidrandracu£a,  poor. 

Kdraniulti  (M.),  hair. 

Ndrano,  a lake. 

Hdranu , inside  of  the  mouth. 

Kdranu,  sweat. 

JSdr&tumbu  (sacred  blood),  the  first-born 
of  a chief. 

NdraUnt , their  (a  suffix). 

Ndrau,  of  them  two  (suffix). 

Ndrau , hundred. 

Ndratt,  tid/aundrau,  a leaf. 

Titl round r ait  ka,  the  surface  of  water. 
Ndravu , ashes. 

Ndnt vu itdravua,  dust,  ashes  ; poor. 

JSdrt,  firm. 

Ndrc  4a , to  pull,  stretch. 

JSdrckc,  hold  or  cabin  of  a vessel ; inside  of 
a canoe;  hole  in  the  earth  in  which 
food  is  cooked. 

Ndrtkra,  not  quite  full. 

Ndrtie  (O.),  frog. 

Ndre/i,  blunt. 

Ndrindri,  difficult ; difficulty. 

Ndrindri , laughter;  -vak.,  to  laugh,  to 
deride. 

Ndmja,  the  heart  of  a tree. 

Ndrtsundresu,  to  tear  ; torn. 

Ndrrtf,  to  pinch. 

Ndrcu , ripe,  ripeness. 

Ndmct,  to  carry  on  the  back. 

JSdri,  pushed. 

Ndri,  holothuria,  bicho  da  mar. 

Ndrika,  cold. 

102 


Ndrinuti , to  rebound. 

Ndrindri , to  swell,  swelling. 

Ndripi  4a,  to  drive ; crooked. 

Ndrivu,  a thief;  to  steal. 

Ndroi,  a bud. 

Ndrobi,  raw. 

Ndrokandroka , green,  as  wood. 
Ndromondromoa,  red,  yellow. 

Ndramu , to  descend,  as  the  sun  ; to  faint. 
Ndrondro , to  flow. 

Ndrotulrolatfi , a rainbow. 

Ndro'o  (S.),  to  run. 

Ndrotini  or  ndrurUini,  a banner. 

Ndrato,  slow. 

Ntlrtta,  a double-canoe  ; twins. 

NdrulOu,  name  of  a disease. 

Ndruma,  foolish. 

Ndntpu  .pa,  to  strip  off  the  bark  of  a tree. 
NdrupH  .£a,  to  sing  in  a low  tone  of  voice. 
Ndrudrupu,  corrupt,  fetid  (said  of  fish). 
Ndrnslu,  to  tear. 

Ndua,  one. 

Piduti  (S.),  a bone. 

NduaUabdako,  to  separate. 

Nthtaisi  da,  to  scatter. 

Nduamaina , to  ransom. 

NduCi,  nduti , a finger,  to  point  with  the 
finger. 

Ndui,  a club. 

1 Vduka,  dirty. 

Nduiendideviva,  awkward. 

Ndtdena,  (he  bottom  of  a ladder. 

Nduti,  deaf. 

Ndulu,  teased  out  of  patience. 

Ntlumba,  to  peep  slyly. 

Nditmit  -hi,  to  push  up. 

JXdttna,  an  cel. 

Ndiindu,  a corner. 

Ndundu,  deaf. 

Ndupa,  a hole  in  a tree. 

Ndupa,  to  moan. 

Ndupa  (.Mb.),  one. 

Ndttpundttptm,  black,  dirty  color. 

Nduri , to  sit. 

Nduru,  the  knee,  elbow ; a post. 
Ndurutuluru,  arm. 

Nduvtt,  bamboo  cane. 
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Xdurn,  a vine  with  whose  bark  fish  arc 
intoxicated. 

Xei,  this. 

Xcne  4a,  to  punish ; to  be  angry ; vexed. 
Ni,  a particle  which  precedes  adverbs  of 
time. 

Xikda,  to-day. 

Nima,  a scoop  for  baling  water;  -ta,  to 
bale. 

Xi  mbopimbopi,  to-morrow. 

Xinini,  to  tremble,  tremor. 

Xinovu,  to  peep. 

Xitu , to  obtain  fire  by  friction. 
iViir,  cocoa-nut. 

Xiu/ala,  a whistle. 

No  to  put,  or  place ; to  remain,  be 
fixed  in  a place. 

Noka , to  anchor ; nakanaka,  an  anchor. 
Xopa,  to  place. 

Xotonato,  idle,  disobedient. 

Novo,  to  skulk  about  for  food. 

Novo-m-yava,  a footstool. 

Nu,  you  or  thou  (see  kemunu). 

Nuileta  (O.),  to  forget. 

Nuintdt  easy,  quiet. 

Xu ku,  sand ; gunpowder. 

Numbu,  deep,  an  abyss. 

Xumanunui , worship. 

Xunu , to  dip,  plunge  (as  the  head  in  water). 
Xunuma  (O.),  to  think  of,  think  about,  i 
remember. 

Xupga,  the  name  of  a fish. 

Nuggalailai,  December,  nupgaUvu,  Janu- 
ary. 

D 

Hd,  only. 

J7d,  a wild  duck. 

Ha£apa£i the  rigging  of  a canoe. 
Hatapata,  entrails. 

Hai,  indolent. 

17 alala,  durable. 

Ilalat/ilti,  capacious,  roomy. 

Halcpale,  side  of  the  head. 

Ihdu , dumb,  dumbness,  silence. 


Hands,  pa  pa  m/e,  to  walk  about,  to  strolL 
li and i , uncle. 

Ilandina , uncle  by  mother's  side. 

Ham  bo,  the  string  of  the  tongue. 

Ildpd,  bitter,  bitterness. 

Ha  pa  pa,  to  look  steadily. 

Hane , aunt ; also,  a sister  or  brother. 
Haro,  hunger,  desire  ; -va,  to  hunger,  lust 
for. 

Ihuau,  a reed,  an  arrow ; shot. 

Hasucsuc,  a whirlwind. 

Hata,  sharp. 

I lata,  a word  used  in  addressing  a heathen 
deity. 

Hata,  a snake. 

llato  -r ak.,  to  omit  the  letter  k in  speaking, 
as  in  the  dialect  of  Somusomu. 

Hutu,  a thick  glazed  sort  of  native  cloth. 
Hatumbiri , bed -curtain. 

Hautct,  work  (a  Tonga  word). 

Havupavu , a coward. 

IUprlr,  to  sing  (used  of  one  only). 

1 hleprlc,  loose  (said  of  the  teeth). 

Hg d,  provision  for  a journey  or  any  work. 
Hgd,  bard. 

Hgd,  the  shell  of  a shell-fish. 

Hgafopa,  to  make  a vigorous  effort. 

Hgai,  pgei,  lately,  just  now,  then. 

Hgaka,  a crab. 

; Hgakilo , a valley. 

I HgaUda,  on  empty  shell. 

HgaJi,  subject ; a tributary  state. 
Hgalipgali,  cotton. 

HgidipgaHa,  dirty. 

Hgai iso,  coal. 

Hgtdo,  to  swim. 

H garni  -fa,  to  hold  between  the  legs ; to 
crush. 

Hgamu,  scissors,  nippers ; 4a,  to  cut. 
Hganimbilo,  a shell,  nut-shell. 

Ilgdpgd,  boldness,  audacity ; bold,  brave, 
victorious. 

Hg&pgd,  thinness. 

Hgapga  .ra,  to  seek,  look  for. 

Hgapgalo,  finger;  pgapgalo  ni  ava,  toe; 
pgapgalodcvu,  thumb ; pgapgalo- sou 
little  finger. 
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Jlgara,  a hole,  hollow,  cave,  dec. 

If  gam  -va,  to  serve. 

Itgarandonu,  opposite. 

Dgaramai,  to  front,  face. 

DgaraniuCu , nostril. 

Dgarata , between  the  legs. 

Dgarava , to  think  about. 

It ga ravaloma i , to  sit  silent. 

It  gat  i , to  crawl. 

If  gas  i,  old. 

Hgtisi  -rak.,  to  prune,  strip  off. 

Dgu/a,  enclosed. 

Dgato,  an  armlet,  bracelet,  omAment  for 
the  wrist. 

It  gat  u (Ra.),  fire. 

Dgatu,  lower  part  of  tho  abdomen  and 
upper  part  of  the  thigh. 

Itgaiu  4ak„  to  cultivate  the  ground. 

It  gnu,  my  or  mine  (used  of  food  only). 
Dgava,  a spade. 

It  gain, , a land-crab. 

Dgavoka,  or  pgavokavoka,  a acull. 

D gaica,  fire;  to  kindle. 

Itgei  (O.),  mother. 

ItgeCe  (Ra.),  all. 

Itge/e , earth,  soil. 

DgeUpgclctca,  filthiness. 

Dgelo,  limping. 

Itgera  (Mb.),  to  fall  and  be  scattered  about, 
as  leaves. 

Deere  (O.),  ancle. 

Dgetepgete  ni  Hpa,  palm  of  the  hand. 
Itgetcpgete  ni  ava,  solo  of  the  foot. 

Dgru,  a comb;  -to,  to  comb. 

Dgtra,  to  scrape  up  earth. 

It  gin  -to,  to  tattoo. 
rtgiaica , a kind  of  fish. 

Itgilaito , charcoal. 

Jig ilaisopgatca,  hot  cinders. 

It gili  -a,  to  rub  with  the  hand. 
Dgimapgima  (S.),  all. 

Itgipgi,  cotton ; to  roll. 

Itgipgo,  narrow. 

Itgirit  to  ring,  to  drum,  to  knock. 

Dgitu,  shallow  water. 

It giic a,  a flint. 

It  go,  this. 


Ugt  (Ra.).  a pig. 

1 1 got  i,  fish  ; to  fish. 

ItgoIoN , a shout ; to  shout. 

Itgonindau,  a fisherman. 

Itgari , that. 

Itgoro  -ya,  to  exclaim ; exclamation. 
Itgoro , to  take  away. 

Itgou,  my,  mine. 

Itgu,  my,  mine  (suffix). 

Ilgua  -to,  to  wipe. 

Jlguaygua,  a towel. 

Itgumi,  to  clinch. 

Ttgumu , red  paint. 

%<mvig|Hn«,  a shell. 

Dgupgu  .va,  to  bold  in  the  hand. 
Dguri-ni-Uuaica,  the  ancle. 

It  guru  -to,  to  eat  any  thing  unripe. 
Hgusn,  to  wipe. 

It l,  the  bristle  of  a hog ; a kind  of  grass. 
Hi,  to  shout. 

Dole,  to  turn  the  head. 

Itoyn,  a black  cuckroach. 

Dona,  a word  of  commendation. 

Done , a child,  a son  or  daughter. 
Doncaleua,  virginity. 

Dono,  a young  cocoa-nut. 

Du,  earnest,  energetic. 

Diinuitiui,  earnest,  vigorous. 

Dundu,  or  putu  -va,  to  cut  off. 
j Itunu  (S.),  to  drink.  (See  unu). 
ltusu,  the  mouth. 


o 

0,  a cloud. 

0,  an  interjection  of  surprise. 

Oata,  to  read,  count. 

0£o,  covetous. 

0£oia,  to  enclose  in  a net. 

O'ea  (S.),  he,  she,  or  it. 

01,  is  it  ? 

Oile ! alas! 

Oka , to  read,  reckon. 

0k6,  okbokb,  to  kindle  a fire,  to  burn. 
Ola,  to  spring  up,  os  a breeze. 

Ole,  to  squeal. 
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01 «J,  to  lie  up,  cover. 

Olo  (O.),  soul,  spirit,  shadow.  (See  aio.) 
Oloni , tied  up,  bundled  up. 

Omba  (L.),  to  full  prostrate;  (S.),  to  full 
from  an  eminence. 

Omhc  (Mb,),  to  cover,  fold  over.  (See 
urn  be.) 

Omba,  to  clap  the  hands. 

Oma , I onto,  to  clip. 

Omu,  mnuHtbu , omutulrau,  omnnu,  ona, 
ondra,  andrau , possessive  pronouns. 
(See  Grammar.) 

One , to  mend  a net. 

Ono , six. 

Onosapavulu,  sixty. 

Opa,  opaopa,  engaged,  occupied ; employ- 
ment, occupation. 

Opa  (S.),  to  fall  prostrate. 

Opgo,  to  clasp  the  hand  out  of  respect. 
Opotia,  troubled,  afflicted. 

Ooa,  a word  of  respect  used  to  a chief. 

Ora , to  choke,  suffocate. 

Oro,  to  bind ; a girdle,  zone. 

Ora,  orveata,  a bundle. 

Or ooro,  a bandage,  cord. 

Ororu , soft  (applied  to  sand). 

Ose,  lamentation. 

Osl,  to  adopt. 

Oso,  to  bark. 

Oso,  osooso,  narrow. 

Oti,  done,  finished. 

Ota,  to  lie  upon. 

Oundreva , to  kindle,  shine.  (See  aundre.) 
Ova,  to  swim. 

Ovea,  to  take  by  force. 

Ovioei,  cloak,  blanket,  any  covering  for 
the  shoulders  (cerem.) 

Ovo,  lamentation ; to  lament. 


R 

Ha,  they. 

Rd,  down,  below. 

Rai  -£a,  to  behold,  look,  beware ; a look. 
Raisaia,  blind. 


Raki,  lo  spread  out  to  dry. 
liaknrako , reverence. 

Ramaranta,  light. 

Ramba , broad ; breadth. 

Rambailai  (qu.  rambalaUai  ?)  narrow. 
RamUdevu , brood,  wide. 

Ramfta-m-vnva  [papa]  a board. 
Rambasamtxi,  flatness. 

Rambe  -to,  to  kick  with  the  toe. 

Rambo , a sling. 

Ra/nbosiu,  deceit. 

Rambupa,  to  cover  over. 

Ramusu,  split. 

Randi,  ranandi , queen. 

Rapf!Ma,  dryness. 

Rdrd,  a plain,  a level  space;  a public 
square ; the  deck  <?f  a canoe. 

Rdrd,  to  warm  one's  self  at  the  fire. 
Raralevu , a meeting  for  singing. 

Rdrdlcvu,  a plain. 

Rarama,  light. 

Rasa,  greatness. 

Raton,  they. 

Rato,  a respectful  appellation,  used  in  the 
vocative  singular,  equivalent  to  M sir,” 
or  M my  lord  ;**  it  is  sometimes  placed 
before  the  names  of  chiefs,  as,  Ratu 
Sent,  Lord  Seru. 

Rau,  they  two. 

Ran,  the  thatch  of  a house. 

Ran  -ta,  to  fit. 

Rauka , watery  (said  of  yams). 

Rautt,  a kind  of  yam. 

Ravarava  (S.),  a stick  used  as  a substitute 
for  a spade. 

Ravendi,  crack ; broken,  cracked. 

Raropn,  to  boil. 

Ravu , to  kill. 

Raturavu , to  kill ; a murderer. 

Raicn,  to  possess,  obtain. 

Ratcaraira,  easy. 

Raicataka  (Mb.),  to  succeed  in  doing  any 
thing. 

Re  or  ri,  a particle  suffixed  to  words, — a 
sort  of  enclitic. 

Reki,  rereki,  joy ; to  rejoice. 

Remoremo,  to  blink. 
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Repge,  disabled,  unable  to  walk. 

Repu  So,  to  kiss, — salute  by  pressing 
noses. 

Here,  to  fear ; fear. 

Rerekita , happiness. 

Rerepa,  turmeric,  curcuma. 

Rerevakandai , dissimulation. 

Rem,  to  lie  to  (as  a vessel). 

Reva,  short. 

Rcirttifake,  high. 

ih,  hunger,  desire ; hungry,  lustful. 

Rika , to  leap,  to  dance. 

Rikarika , a dance. 

Rikou,  to  shudder. 

Rirultu , to  be  astonished. 

Rindorindo,  to  dance. 

Riri , rapid. 

Riri,  to  boil. 

Riri,  a kitchen. 

Ririndo,  to  dance. 

Ririva,  perplexity. 

Rue,  lamentation  ; to  mourn. 

Rito,  restless. 

Rim,  foolish. 
jRtmw,  to  wink. 

Roaroa  (Mb.),  to-morrow. 

RoirOi , to  fan. 

Raka , color. 

Rombo , full,  occupied ; 40,  to  fill. 

Ropele , a flag,  banner. 

Ropgo  4a,  to  hug  in  the  arms ; to  carry ; 

a mat  used  os  a cradle. 

Ror/o  -4a,  to  hear  j report,  rumor. 

Roro,  near,  to  approuch. 

Rorovi,  in  close  succession. 

Rom,  a race ; running  a race. 

Rovu,  a sprout. 

Rua,  two. 

Run  -sapamdu,  twenty. 

Ruirui , to  brush  away  flics. 

Ruka,  done ; destroyed. 

Ruku,  under;  the  early  part  of  morn- 
ing. 

Rukuruku,  to  put  clay  on  the  head. 
Rumba  (R.),  a box,  chest;  -wo,  to  put  in 
a box. 

Ruru,  a calm. 


Rusa,  a curse. 

Ruve , a pigeon. 

s 

Sa , a verbal  particle  (see  Grammar). 

Sd,  one  of  two  who  work  together. 

&i,  a rafter. 

Saka,  Sir  (a  ceremonial  address). 
Sakaut'ima,  a link. 

Sakcmke,  desire  of  admiration. 

Saki/ui,  to  search. 

Saku  4a,  to  anoint  the  head. 

Saku,  to  knock,  hit,  strike. 

Sola,  way,  road. 

Sala  4a,  to  cover. 

Sa/a,  a covering  for  the  head,  a turban  of 
native  cloth. 

Sttfevu,  an  act  of  reverence. 

Sa/ia,  the  mouth  of  a harbor. 

SaiusaJu,  necklace,  neckband,  garland  of 
flowers. 

Samaka,  to  rub  with  the  hands. 

Sarnaki,  to  heap  up  ; to  sweep ; to  prune. 
Samiuamaraki , to  anoint. 

Sambe,  crooked. 

Sambi  Sa,  to  drive ; dak.,  to  punish. 
Samibi,  having  a defect  in  the  speech. 
Samu  - la  and  4ak+,  to  knock  down,  to 
kill ; a massacre. 

Sapa,  the  ancle,  the  leg. 

Sttptuapa,  to  beg. 

Sapga,  canoes  (used  only  in  the  plural). 
Sapgd,  a drinking-vessel  of  clay. 

Sapgaii  (O.),  the  open  space  about  a 
house. 

Sapgtmimla,  to  assemble,  call  together. 
Stio,  saosao  Sa,  to  count  yams  or  taro. 

»S aosaaa,  perfect. 

Sara  -va,  to  look  for,  to  look  out  for. 
Sarasara,  to  see. 

Sara,  sarasara,  very. 

Sara,  a male  pig. 

SaraUt , noise  in  the  bowels. 

Sarrjare , a rib. 

Sari,  lizard. 
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Saro , the  breast-bone. 

Sdsd,  ten  mats. 

Sd*4,  brown. 

Saw,  an  ornament. 

Saut  reward,  payment ; ~ma,  to  pay,  re- 
ward. 

Saw,  a king. 

Saw  -At,  to  clasp  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
on  the  palm  of  the  other. 

Sauka,  near  the  fire-place. 

SaumutuUt,  to  wish. 

Saurnaki,  to  return  ; to  cause  to  return. 
Saumama , to  chew. 

Saumtiasapa,  crossways. 

Sauttifitjpi,  morning. 

Saw  -pone  (R.),  abortion. 

Saw  -ret,  sau  -tu  (M.),  peace,  tranquillity. 
Saurara  (Mb.),  miserable,  vexntious,  un- 
lucky. 

Sausau,  a mode  of  incantation. 

Sauiou,  exclamation  of  surprise. 

Sausau,  to  clap. 

Saw  -to,  plenty,  abundance,  peace. 

Sam,  a temple ; a gravestone  of  basalt. 
Savasava,  white,  clean. 

Save , young. 

Saro  -ra,  to  draw,  as  a rope. 

Savu,  a spout  of  water ; a waterfall. 
Savulu , a fore-tooth. 

Sauana,  the  sea. 

Say  a,  alone. 

Si,  a clap  of  thunder. 

Si,  or. 

Si,  a flower  ; the  gills  of  a fish  ; breakers. 
Si,  to  wander. 

Scnmui , to  come  (?). 

Seasea,  to  rend. 

Sravo  (R.),  train  of  native  cloth  worn  by 
the  chiefs. 

Sean/,  to  perish,  be  lost. 

Seirtui  (R.),  to  rend,  to  divide. 

Stlavo,  a thousand  cocoa-nuts. 

SeJe,  white  (used  only  of  the  hair). 

Sele , selesclc,  a knife  ; to  cut  with  a knife. 
Selekoti , scissors. 

Scleseltku,  white. 

Seletd,  sword. 


Serna,  the  left  hand. 

Semasema,  to  join. 

Sendee,  a large  wooden  dish  in  which  oil 
is  made. 

Sega,  no,  not. 

Srpa  - mbau  -sara,  by  no  means. 

Sepaia,  to  wish,  to  desire,  to  try, 

Sepgu,  full  (T). 

Straw,  face,  eyes  (cerem.) 

Serau  -wo,  to  sec  (cerem.) 

Sere  -r a,  to  sing. 

Sere  -La,  to  untie  and  take  ofT. 

Sere,  breast. 

Seru,  a comb ; -to,  to  comb. 

Scsepa,  desire,  misery. 

Sistnipasiiul&Uai,  February, 
SiiinipasduUvu,  March. 

Scseiea,  foolishness. 

Seta,  full. 

Setaviiovuo,  brimfull. 

Sew  -to,  to  scrape,  scratch  (like  a hen). 

Sew  -ra,  to  stir  about. 

Se re,  disapprobation. 

Seen,  a religious  offering ; the  first  of  the 
yams. 

Sevua,  to  dash  as  waves. 

Sevutevu , a present  for  persons  just  arrived 
from  other  islands. 

Sevusevu,  to  dean. 

Sewarita,  a flower  without  fruit. 
Setrasetca,  small. 

Seytivu,  to  go  astray. 

Si,  to  he  ignorant  of. 

SWi,  to  whistle. 

Sika,  part  of  a net. 

Sikeci,  a kind  of  tree. 

Siki  -to,  to  lift. 

Sikisiki,  a head-ache. 

Siko,  sikoeiko,  a spy. 

Sikasikoa,  gray-headed. 

Sda,  a species  of  wild  corn  (?). 

Sda  -to,  to  trample,  to  crush. 

Sdn  (O.),  the  sheet  of  a sail. 

Sili , to  bathe,  wash  ; to  circumcise. 

Sina,  a bottle. 

SinundoSe,  a chain. 

| Sinusinu,  gravy. 
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Sigtt,  the  sun,  day;  -na,  to  bask  in  the 
sun,  to  sun  one’s  self. 

Sipasipa,  clear,  open  country. 

Siptuipdu,  white. 

Siri,  wrong ; an  error. 

Sir6vit  llwt  which  is  eaten  after  drinking. 
Stii,  the  two  holes  in  tho  cocoa-nut. 

Sisia,  to  play,  aport. 

Sisiva  4ak,,  to  revenge,  to  vie  with. 

Stii,  a plant. 

Siu  -ra,  to  extinguish. 

Sit'i,  to  mako  a point. 

S»tw,  to  deba.se. 

Siwu,  a fish-hook ; -lak.,  to  catch  fish  with 
a hook. 

So , soa,  an  assembly. 

Soa- lent  or  sole  v it,  a festive  party,  a great 
assemblage,  usually  for  feasting. 

Soata  (R.),  a grindstone ; pumice-stone. 
So£o,  the  buttocks,  the  hips. 

&Jci,  a pointed  stake  set  in  the  ground  to 
entrap  an  enemy. 

Sol-fa,  to  pluck  fruit. 

Soko,  to  sail ; a voyage. 

Sola,  a stranger. 

Sole,  a bonnet,  head-dress. 

Sole  - na  and  -*fak.,  to  wrap  up  a corpse. 
Solid,  a bundle. 

Solrso/e , to  wrestle. 

Soli  -a,  to  give,  bestow. 

Solo,  to  rub,  wipe. 

Sulopa,  a spouse. 

Solore,  a taro-bed. 

South'  4a,  to  cleave  to. 

So-mbenambena , a wedding- party. 
Sontbowmho,  exclamation  of  surprise. 
Sombu,  down ; • ta , to  full  down. 
Sombusombu,  steep. 

Somi  -£a,  to  drink. 

Sarnia , to  retaliate. 

Somini,  to  snuff. 

Som ini,  absorbed,  disappeared. 

Somu,  clay  and  sand  mixed  for  pottery. 
Sona , wonder. 

Sotulrt'ga,  to  gnash  or  grate  the  teeth. 

Sag gi,  to  crouch  down,  to  hide. 

Sot/go,  soygai'aia,  to  assemble. 


Soggosoffgo,  rubbish. 

Sopo,  to  shut. 

Sore,  seed ; a kind  of  beads  made  of  the 
seed  of  a plant 
Sorcti,  the  fence  of  a house. 

Soro  -to,  to  worship,  pray. 

Soro  -vat.,  to  pray  for. 

S6$d,  impatient. 

SosO,  an  assembly ; -va,  to  assemble. 
Sosoona,  in  thu  room  or  stead  of. 

Sosori,  a very  young  cocoa-nut. 

Soli  (R.),  much,  exceedingly. 

Sou,  steam. 

Sousou , scorched. 

Som,  a basket. 

Sov a .va,  to  pour. 

Sovatova-Humbetti,  a dunghill. 

Save  • tak .,  to  knock  off  the  head  with  a 
club. 

Sovusovu,  a club. 

Su  (M.),  soup,  water  in  which  food  has 
been  boiled. 

Sua,  one  of  the  sticks  (?)  by  which  a canoe 
is  profiled. 

Sua  - ka , to  husk  a cocoa-nut 
Stuxki,  to  hoe. 

Suapga,  a plantain. 

Suns  it  a,  wet. 

Smuuatea/e,  or  suisuile,  malicious. 

Sttavale  • tak .,  to  deceive, 

Sufu  or  susu,  the  heart. 

Sue  (0.),the  stone  in  a fire-place  on  which 
the  pot  is  placed. 

Sui,  a bone,  a needle  of  bone. 

Suisuia,  rough,  sharp. 

Suka,  to  dismiss. 

Suka-kimuri,  to  go  backward. 

Sulci  4a,  to  paint  or  daub  the  body,  to 
anoint 
Suit,  taro. 

Sulisuli,  young  banana-tree. 

Sulu,  a garment. 

Sulu  - to , to  take  out  of  a box. 

Sumbu,  pelvis  of  a female. 

Sumina,  to  sheathe,  put  in  a hole. 
Sunuuni,  gravy. 

Supgu  4a,  to  snatch. 
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Sum,  to  sneeze. 

Sum,  to  betroth. 

Sun,  to  cut. 

Suju,  a pit  in  which  fish  arc  taken. 
Susupa,  to  adopt. 

T 

7b,  taki,  to  cut  with  on  axe. 

Th  -ya,  to  fell  (qu.  same  as  above  ?). 

Hi,  or  nda,  we. 

Tatake,  to  look  up. 

Tntaggc,  to  hurt  the  foot. 

Thtavu,  to  root  up. 

Th£ere,  to  turn  over. 

Tbit,  younger  brother  or  sister. 

Tit  fori,  to  singe. 

7 hui,  to  pour. 

Tuikuva  (0.),  finger-nails. 

Tailasa,  restless,  uneasy. 

Tblcati,  the  sea. 

Takali,  to  separate. 

Takari  (Mb.),  the  open  apace  about  a house. 
7b&t,  not. 

7hki  -mi.,  to  draw  water. 

TUkoroso,  to pgakoM,  to  intercept ; persecute. 
Taku,  tortoise-shell. 

I hlnt'a,  goods  returned  for  something  re- 
ceived. 

Talai,  to  order,  command. 

2 \tlai  - ntlrcndre , disobedient,  ungovernable. 
Tnhii  •rau'araiea,  obedient. 

Tula  -ndrundro  (Mb.),  to  blow  briskly,  as 
wind. 

Thlambo,  slack. 

Ttilanoa,  telling  stories. 

Ta/ttsipa,  upland  ground. 

Tblatala,  a messenger,  a servant. 

Title,  again. 

Title,  to  return ; to  refuse. 

Thli,  to  plait,  to  braid. 

Thliu,  to  carry  goods. 

7 hlipo,  to  forget,  forgetfulness. 

Mri,  split. 

Thloi,  razor. 

litlofa,  to  pour  into  a dish. 


Tula,  whilst. 

Tama,  father. 

Ihma  JaUai  (0.),  uncle  by  father’s  side. 
Tima  (K.),  salute  from  an  inferior  to  a 
superior. 

Thmale , exclamation  of  surprise. 

Tuniata,  a man  {homo),  a person,  man  or 
woman. 

Thmha,  a present  before  a feast. 

Tittnba,  a place. 

TUmba,  arm,  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
elbow. 

Tnmljtikau,  mat  made  of  the  cocoa-nut  leaf. 
Tamlximbuli,  a necklace  of  uvula-shells. 
TUmbatamota,  a generation. 

Ta mbaya mbake , a season  of  the  year. 
Thmbe  -a,  to  hold  in  the  palm  or  hollow  of 
the  hand. 

Tumbevanda,  collar-bone. 

Tambopi,  concealed,  secret. 

Tambu,  sacred,  prohibited;  -raJc.,  to  con- 
secrate, to  prohibit. 

Tamfma,  a whale’s  tooth. 

Thnibuma  piniapi,  an  adze. 

Tambu  -1*i/ i,  a broad-axe. 

Tambu  -volau,  to  wait  for  a favorable  wind. 
Th  mu  (Mb.),  no,  not. 

TUmutu,  to  cut  down. 

Tandendc , spread. 

Titndola,  0[iencd. 

7 hndrix,  dream. 

Thftdru  (M.),  ring. 

7bfli,  different. 

Thpa,  a bag. 

Tmjaloa,  the  smell  of  a dead  body. 
l\iyane,  a male. 

Tbpani,  to  put  into. 

Tupgaija,  prccipitntion,  haste. 

Thpgiri,  sounding. 

Th  pi,  to  cry,  weep. 

Ihpitapi,  to  swallow ; the  windpipe  (?). 
Tara,  to  take  up,  to  build. 

Titra,  lawful ; -va,  to  come  next,  to  suc- 
ceed. 

Thrambe,  to  strike  the  foot. 

Thratara,  to  manufacture,  work  upon,  build. 
Taro  -pa,  to  ask. 
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7b acre,  loose. 

31 m,  rotten  (used  of  cocoa-nuts). 

7 hsivori,  to  shave  the  head. 

Tbsona,  split. 

Tula,  to  hack,  to  cut. 

7 bto,  a mallet  used  in  pottery, 

7bM,  border,  hem. 

7 hlaka,  revengeful ; to  revenge,  retaliate. 
Thtalavi,  to  warm  one’s  self. 

IhtamOy  quick. 

7 Warn,  the  cover  of  a book. 

Tbu,  a part  of  a canoe. 

7bu  •£ a,  to  place. 

TUw  -<?a,  to  gather  fruit. 

3?jm  -ra,  to  cleave  to. 

7bw  -/</,  to  catch,  take. 

7b«  / exclamation  of  surprise. 

Tbvlu,  drawn  forth. 

Thumbialayi , to  rain  heavily. 

Tiiuki,  a keeper,  proprietor. 

Thumlonu,  early  in  the  morning. 

7hu;jn  (O.),  a swinging  shelf. 

Thuygagga,  strength,  vigor. 

7b uri,  to  eat  or  drink  ; food  (corem.) 
Tbuton,  to  agree  ; agreement. 

7b uUiuvata,  like. 

ThuUiu tralili,  to  swing. 

7bu  -etl  (R.),  persons  who  have  the  same 
gnd. 

7b tneake  -na,  to  take. 

7ht'a,  to  cut,  make  an  incision. 

Tbmm  (R.),  a bottle. 

2bi tale,  a brother-in-law. 

Thvapsait'a,  a large  axe. 

TUvf  , son  or  daughter  of  a chief. 

7b«,  a task,  a piece  of  work,  an  under- 
taking. 

71m'  -a,  to  strike  on  the  check. 

Tantavi,  a broom ; to  sweep. 

Tbvo,  tatavo , to  sleep  (cerem.) 

7bvo£it  flayed,  skinned. 

Thtvtu,  that  part  of  the  beach  which  is  dry 
at  low-water. 

7 hvufiu,  to  rage  as  the  waves. 

Thvuki,  to  turn  about. 

7bvu/u,  to  strike  the  foot. 

Tavufu  (R.),  a whale. 


7btc«,  a negative  particle  having  the  same 
force  as  the  English  un- ; it  is  placed 
almost  at  will  beforo  adjectives  and 
verbs. 

Tatca,  inhabited. 

7bi caJ-a,  the  firmament. 

Titu'ufatru,  everlasting,  without  end. 
HucaJce,  a flag. 

TmraJcina,  to  arrange  a sail  so  as  to  catch 
the  wind,  (o  brace  in. 

Tlncamuttdu , constantly. 

Thinise,  divorced. 

Turayaya,  useless. 

Tut/a,  to  cut,  to  hack  (see  to). 

Tnyana,  to  spread. 

7K,  to  plant. 

7H,  a kind  of  club. 

Tkitcikcvu,  to  go  or  come  down,  to  descend. 
Trisoso,  the  flower  of  the  banana. 
lYketm,  to  begin ; beginning. 

7 Hri,  not. 

2W?,  razor ; -a,  to  shave. 
lYmbcniyusu , lip. 

7 Ytnbenikula,  mouth  (cerem.) 

Thwo,  calf  of  the  leg. 

Tert  -pa,  to  touch. 

Ttte,  to  stretch  out,  extend  (as  branches). 
Tbvey  to  circumcise. 

Ihvu  -&0,  to  spread  out. 

7Y,  very  young  yam. 

7 Ua,  to  roll. 

Tiki,  a place,  a part. 

TU’O,  to  sit,  to  remain,  to  be  fixed,  to 
dwell. 

7\koliko,  a seat. 

TUatila , to  knock. 

Tito  ■ ma , to  swallow. 

71/ 6«,  a word  spoken  by  way  of  apology 
for  standing  up  in  another’s  presence. 
Tilolilo , the  windpipe  (qu.  gullet  T). 

7\mt/i,  a flash  ; to  blow  a conch. 

Itmca,  the  large  intestines. 

7Y tin,  a mother. 

Tinara,  dysentery. 

HncUinu , tinanitu , a sow. 

Ibti,  ten. 

7 Ini  -a,  to  conclude. 
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Tinia,  a button. 

Tinitirti,  the  conclusion. 

Tiga  (O.),  dew. 

Tiparu,  name  of  a place  in  Mbulu  or 
Hades. 

7\pga,  to  shout ; (O.),  name  of  a game. 
Tiri,  to  break,  as  an  egg. 

7Y/t,  to  hang  down,  be  pendent. 

Ti/omliu,  deep. 

TUoko,  walking-stick,  staff. 

TUalo , the  paper-mulberry,  when  stripped 
of  its  bark. 

7Yt'a,  to  turn  aside. 

7ba,  a fowl. 

25 to  write. 

7bka,  to  lie,  to  be  placed,  fixed  in  any 
place. 

Tbkalau,  east  wind. 

7okalautiUu,  the  north  wind ; the  north. 
Tbkatokn,  a seat. 

Tbkatoka,  a priest. 

Ibkaloku -ni- pone,  aftcr-birlh. 

Tbkatua,  mountain,  barren  hill. 

Thkatcale,  anger,  angry. 

Tbkayala,  to  stand  where  the  fresh  water 
unites  with  the  salt  to  watch  for  fish. 
7bkr,  to  remove,  to  quit  a place. 

Tbit,  to  kick. 

Tbko,  beloved,  favorite. 

2W<i,  hollow. 

7 bio,  the  waist. 

Tblonuiki,  to  push. 

DJona,  the  trunk  of  a tree. 

2 blu,  three. 

7blusa pavulu,  thirty. 

2 bnut  -na,  to  increase  ; to  sit,  to  dwell. 
Ibmfta  (O.),  a boy  of  the  sea. 
lbm/y  , it  long  tuft  of  hair,  worn  as  an 
ornament ; any  ornament ; -no,  to 
adorn  one’s  self  with  any  thing. 

Tbmbo  -ka,  to  catch,  seize. 

2bmbu-tii-wai,  a well. 

Tb/ii,  to  sleep. 

Ibnio , to  endure. 

Tbmtoni,  a ceremony  performed  at  a fune- 
ral, or  at  the  consecration  of  a temple. 
Tbnoka,  to  wound. 


2 bpga,  a sow. 

' lb y gale,  to  carry  on  the  shoulder. 

Tbpgi,  to  fall. 

Tbpg *,  a wheel. 

7 bro,  to  approach,  advance. 

Toroyani , to  move  about. 

Too,  to  move  by  jerks. 

Tl/taJca  (0.),  to  fight  for. 

1 bto,  pain,  painful. 

Tbfou,  to  pasta  with  arrow -root,  or  the 
fruit  of  the  tou  tree. 

Tbtolo , sailing  swiftly. 

7bw,  the  name  of  a tree. 

Tuva,  a dish. 

Thro,  habit,  nature. 

Ibvo,  to  try. 

Ibvofow,  an  effort,  a trial. 

Tbvu,  the  back, 
i Tjya  -no,  to  print. 

, Vywu,  brackish. 

Ttl,  the  upright  part  of  a tree. 

Tii,  to  staud. 

I Ttl,  word  used  by  children  to  their  father, 
word  used  by  children  to  their  grand- 
father. 

Tuat,  to  delay. 

Tuaka,  an  elder  brother  or  sister. 

Tiuituu , the  top  of  a mountain. 

TVs,  tuitui , to  sow  (qu.  sew  1). 

Tui,  king,  chief,  lord. 

2 ’mi  (K.),  a dog. 

Tuitui,  salt. 

Tuka , a grandfather,— a very  aged  person. 
Tukei , to  accuse. 

Tuku  .<fa,  to  put ; to  give. 

7\tiu&tvu,  to  put  tho  whole  of  any  thing 
into  one  dish. 

Tikuna,  to  tell,  to  speak  of. 

Tukttmirai-u,  to  daub  the  head  with  ashes. 
Tukutuku,  a speech. 

Tula,  bald. 

7Wc,  car-wax. 

7 V/cprt,  to  push. 

Tulryi,  to  press. 

Tulepu,  to  moan. 

Tuli,  dull. 

Tali,  to  make. 
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Timba,  to  fly  ; flight. 

TumUi,  outside,  exterior;  i tumba,  without. 
TVmid,  land-crab. 

Tumbe  -ra,  to  lead  by  the  hand. 

Tumbn , to  spring  up,  to  sprout,  grow;  a 
sprout. 

2 \tmbu,  a grandmother. 

Tumhuko,  mark  on  the  skin  occasioned  by 
burning. 

'Tumbuninonr,  midwife ; after-birth. 
Tumbuia,  to  stand  still. 

Tumhulumhu , to  bathe  (cerem.) 

Tuninddtt,  a fisherman  ; to  fish. 

Tupavn,  pale,  sickly-looking. 

TSuji  -ra,  to  kindle. 

7hra,  to  erect,  to  place. 

Turn  pa,  chief. 

Turntura,  foot  or  leg  (cerem.) 

Turn,  to  drop,  to  trickle. 

Turn,  valley. 

Turuka,  a stone  which  has  been  worn  by 
the  dashing  of  the  waves. 

Turn  turn,  elbow. 

Tuseltmbua,  the  small  entrails. 

Tula,  a border. 

TtUu,  a stand,  foundation. 

Tulue,  thin,  thinness. 

7 \tumbutu,  to  stand  still. 

Tutu  mu,  hips. 

Tuturi,  a cloak,  blanket,  bed-clothes. 
Tuva,  ndma,  a tree  from  which  a poison 
is  obtained  for  intoxicating  fish. 
Ttvala tjgala pga , to  be  in  confusion. 
Ttvaluva,  the  stones  which  surround  the 
earth  on  which  a house  is  erected. 
Tuvi,  tutuvi,  to  cover  with  bed-clothes. 
Tuvu,  fresh  water  springing  up  in  the  sand 
below  the  salt-water  mark. 

2 \vuki,  to  turn  about. 

u 

0,  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

Ua , a wave ; to  flow,  as  the  tide. 

Ua , a vein. 

Uata, , low  water. 


Uandonu,  high  water. 

Uaua,  muscular,  strong. 

Ufa,  to  break,  as  an  egg. 

Ufa,  rain. 

Ufi,  to  resemble. 

Ufitcai,  ufiniat,  a frith,  a creek. 

Ufu,  the  nose  ; a promontory. 

Ufa  - na , to  draw  out,  unsheath. 

Uca  (O.),  a fish-weir,  a wall  for  enclosing 
fish. 

Ui  (Mb.),  a noise ; to  make  a noise,  stir, 
bustle. 

Uku  (M.),  nail  of  finger. 

U!a,  the  short  missile  club  ; • ta , to  throw. 
Ule  -a,  to  stir  about. 

Ul»,  a stocring.paddle ; to  steer. 

Uli,  a dog. 

Ulo,  a maggot. 

Uloa,  maggoty. 

Ulu,  the  I icad. 

Ulu  •fa,  to  give  away  the  dress  with  which 
a person  is  clothed. 

Ulupani,  chief,  principal  (from  ulu,  head, 
pa,  only,  and  ni,  of). 

Uhtmate  (R.),  wig. 

Ulumatua , the  first-born. 

Ulunaimuri , the  tail. 

Untie , also. 

Umbi,  the  cheek. 

Umbi  - a , to  cover ; bed -curtain. 

Umbiumbi,  to  cover. 

Umla,  rust,  rusty. 

Untlolu,  u thousand. 

Untire  -r a,  to  shine,  to  burn ; shining, 
burning. 

Utulsnjani,  burned,  destroyed. 

Unduumlu , ten  canoes. 

Unu  - mn , to  drink. 

Upa,  a shell-fish,  land-crab. 

Upgc  . ta , to  be  in  motion,  as  water. 

Ura,  a shrimp,  a lobster. 

Urrure,  to  rock. 

Ur <i,  grease,  fat. 

Uru  -fa,  to  strike  or  lower  a sail. 

Urn,  to  land. 

Uta,  a cargo  ; -na,  to  convey  a cargo. 
Usima,  food  of  one  kind  only. 
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Usu  - ta , to  snatch. 

Usunmki  -na,  to  sheathe,  put  in  a hole. 

Ui to,  a breadfruit  tree  ; the  fruit  of  the  tree. 
Uto,  the  heart ; the  back-bone  (I). 

Utonu  (S.),  the  heart  of  a tree. 

Utu  -no,  to  join,  unite  one  thing  to  another. 
Utu,  to  come  to  land. 

XJvi,  a yam. 

Uvu,  the  young  leaf  of  a banana  tree. 

Uvu  -€a,  to  blow,  sound  (as  a trumpet), 
puff. 

Uvuitvu,  to  inflate. 

V 

Vd,  four. 

Va£i,  va£iva£i,  to  cut. 

Vat'u,  eye-brow. 

Va£u  4>a  and  lak .,  to  box,  cull*,  strike  with 
the  fist. 

Vaivama,  extraordinary ; wise,  intelligent. 
Vaka , according  to,  os,  like  (particle  pro- 
fixed  to  nouns  and  adjectives  to  form 
adverbs). 

Vaka , causative  prefix  (see  Grammar). 
Vakadndu/i,  all,  every  one. 

VakaSd,  badly ; -na,  to  make  bad ; to 
blame. 

Vaka£afa,  odd  numbers  above  10,  20,  &c. 
Vakafala,  deceit,  deceitful ; accident. 
Vabit'nva,  why  ? lor  what  ? 

VakaCivo,  a custom  of  spitting  and  express- 
ing a wish  oiler  drinking  apgona. 
Vakafot'o  -tak,,  to  deepen  ; deep. 
Vakacofo/e,  to  try  ; trial. 
Vaka£o£ou,iriiciri,  an  eddy  ; to  turn  round. 
Vakafoko,  to  prepare. 

VakauiCa,  or  vakaya£a  (O.),  to  give  a 
name. 

Vaka ti'u ru£<tru,  a garment  with  sleeves  or 
Ings. 

Yakut  la  mi,  to  tame,  make  quiet  or  easy  ; 

eomlbrtablc,  contented. 

Vakmndai , to  speak  falsely. 

Vaknindina , really. 

Vakairiri,  to  alarm,  alarming ; very,  ex- 
ceedingly, i.  e.  terribly. 


Vakaisakasaka,  to  reverence. 

Vakailamera,  very,  exceedingly. 

Vakaivii,  how. 

Vakakairi,  like  a person  of  low  rank,  slavish. 
Vakakaloupata  dak.,  to  bless. 

Vakakasua,  to  despise  ; act  arrogantly. 
Vakakutakatu  -tak.,  to  warm. 
Vakakaukaua  -tak.,  to  strengthen. 

Vakakila  -pa,  to  inform. 

Vakukonokono,  impudent. 

Vakakururu£u,  to  sow,  plant. 

Vakalailai  -tak.,  to  lessen. 

VakalauCi,  to  starve. 

VakidambnCa,  to  deceive. 

Vakalakala,  declining,  not  erect. 

Vakalida  -tak.,  to  reveal ; stand  aside. 
Vakaktvchitt,  to  lift  up. 

Vakulekalcka,  to  shorten. 

Vakalevu,  to  augment. 

Vakuleirumatua  -tak.,  todepriveof  virginity. 
Vakakali , to  ransom  ; to  separate. 
Vakaliaiia,  foolish ; -tak.,  to  make  foolish. 
Vakakwaliica  -tak.,  to  cool. 

Vakalo  or  f akole,  elderly  (t). 

Vuknloaloa  -tak.,  to  blacken. 

Vakalolo , a preparation  of  cocoa-nut  and 
taro ; a sort  of  pudding. 

Vakalaloma,  lovely,  causing  love. 
Vakalomalama,  hollow ; silent. 
Vtikuh/moi'a,  to  deluge. 

Vaka/opa/opa  -tak.,  to  make  even. 
Vakalopoa,  to  make  a noise  j noisy. 
Vakarnd,  ashamed ; -tak.,  to  shame,  abash. 
Vakamaea  -tak.,  to  empty. 

Vakumabda  -tak.,  to  explain. 

Vaka ma k alivtUa  -tak.,  to  brighten. 
Vakamakau  -tak.,  to  make  clean. 
VakamaLii  -tak.,  to  cause  to  wither. 

Vaka malumal u pu  -tak.,  to  weaken. 
Vakamuma£a,  to  dry. 

Vakamamaka,  ashamed. 

Vakamanuxsu,  to  pray  for,  to  advocate. 
Vakamanumanu,  having  streamers  at  the 
sail  of  a canoe. 

VakamaH,  to  clothe ; the  ceremony  of  put- 
ting the  girdle  on  to  the  son  of  a chief 
for  the  first  time. 
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Vakamata  . na , to  erect. 

Yakanuitalau,  excellent. 

Vakamatatea,  to  impoverish,  curse. 
Yakamate  -a,  to  kill. 

Yakatnatdmaiva,  economical. 

Yakamau  -ta,  to  fasten . 

Vakamayau  - tak .,  to  marry. 

Yakamdytiu  dak.,  to  judge. 

VaJcambaia,  to  cause  to  be  sick. 
Vakamftara , to  bait. 

Yakambak  (O.),  to  cut  down,  fell. 
Vakandximba,  crosswise. 

Yakamhauta,  to  believe  ; faith. 

Vakamboko  dak.,  to  extinguish. 
Vakambombula,  to  enslnve. 

Yakamborisi , to  irritate ; angry. 
Vakamboroa,  to  make  close,  bring  together; 
close,  near. 

Vakamirula , to  beg  food. 

Yakambula  da,  to  save ; a savior. 
Vakambuto  -tak.,  to  darken ; to  be  blind  ; 
to  faint. 

Vdkamdomdo,  a forerunner,  a herald ; to 
go  before,  to  announce. 

VakamiraSa,  to  sow  or  plant. 

Vaknmofc  . ra , to  cause  to  sleep ; soporific. 
Vakamurimuri  -a,  to  imitate. 

Yakam mum utu,  sullen. 

Yakamundi,  silent,  taciturn. 
Yakandndakn,  to  backslide. 

Yaka nandakuvuli,  to  turn  the  back. 
Vakanauta,  to  consult. 

Vakamlamutidam u,  to  redden. 
Vakandauntaki  - na , to  cause  desire;  quiet. 

new,  satisfaction. 

Vakanderr , to  clean,  sharpen. 

Vakandina , to  verify,  to  fulfil. 

Vakandomo , branchless,  as  a tree*;  to  cut 
off  the  brandies  of  a tree,  to  how. 
Vakandomo  - na , to  cause  to  desire. 

Yaka ndomom buhl , causing  to  desire  life ; 

exquisitely,  exceedingly. 
Vakandondonu,  to  make  straight ; to  par- 
don ; rightly,  correctly. 
Vakumhnundonu,  to  put  in  order,  to  fulfil. 
Vakandraunikafu , the  custom  of  putting 
the  leaf  of  a tree  secretly  into  a per- 
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son’s  food,  in  the  expectation  that  some 
evil  spirit  will,  in  consequence,  cause 
his  death. 

Vakandrakai  - tak.,  to  vex. 

Yakandranu  . ma , to  sweeten, 

Yakandri  .fa,  to  fasten ; a button. 
Vakandrekva , not  full. 

Yaka ndreketulreke,  deep,  as  a dish. 
Vakandreu  dak.,  to  ripen. 

Vakandromu  a , to  cause  to  sink. 
Vakaudromu  -yn,  to  disappear. 

Vakandua,  once. 

Yukaudula,  to  pacify. 

1 raka pala yala , to  make  commodious. 
Yakapgami  4a,  to  press. 

YakapgdpgA  4ak.,  to  embolden. 
Yakapgara,  to  bore  a hole. 

Vakapgatra  -fa,  to  cause  to  bum. 
Yakapgta,  to  empty. 

Yaka pgelepgeUtca  •tak,  to  defile. 
Yakapgipgi  -fa,  to  roll. 

Vakapgopgolou  -tak.,  to  cause  to  shout. 
Vakapgumi  -a,  to  dinch. 

Vakaoro,  to  gird. 

Vakaotoow,  to  make  narrow. 

Vakaati,  to  finish. 

Vukaraifa,  to  look  at,  attend  to. 

Vakarairai  4ak to  disclose. 

Vakurard  dak .,  to  put  the  deck  (Hi  a 
canoe. 

Yakarauna,  to  provide. 

Yakaravi,  to  cause  to  trust ; confidence, 
trust. 

Yakarcye  to  lie,  to  rest. 

Yaka  re  pc  da,  to  take  care,  to  hoard  up. 
Vakarerekita,  to  make  happy. 

Vakarnca  dak.,  to  elevate,  to  hoist  (a  sail). 
Vakarttcaird  dak.,  to  lower. 

Vakarikatia,  a word  of  respect,  spoken  of 
a father  or  mother  (?). 

Vakariri,  -tak.,  to  hurry. 

Vakariru,  to  divide. 

Vakarivirivi  . tak to  square,  to  make 
square. 

Yakaroroo  (S.),  to  honor. 

Vakaropo  (O.),  to  listen. 

Vakaroporopo  -tak.,  to  report,  publish. 
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VaJuirun,  twice. 

VakarumUta  (S.),  to  draw  a curtain. 
Vakaru tnlcara , to  hang  up. 
Vaknrumhurumbu,  silent. 

Vakarvruy  an  umbrella,  sunshade ; to  shade, 
to  shield. 

Yakeirusa  - (ak.t  to  curse. 

VaknsA  -ink.,  to  make  manifest. 

YukouiLt,  to  warn,  apprise  of  danger. 
Yukusnbtsula  -tak.,  to  persecute. 

Vakasali,  to  flow. 

Vakasavnpa,  to  apprise. 

Ynkasi,  to  cause  to  stay. 

Yakasfsca,  to  hiss. 

Vakasetava  ’Uik.,  to  fill. 

Vakasivai,  to  deride,  make  foolish. 
Yaktuiga/cvu,  dinner,  noon-meal. 
Vakasiyisipau  -tak.,  to  whiten. 

Vakatisiln,  abominable,  cruel. 
Vakasolakakana,  one  who  eats  without 
working. 

Vakasombu,  to  come  to  land. 

Vakasoro,  to  brood. 

Vaktuuosua,  a jest,  to  joke. 

Vnktuutu  -ma,  to  bring  forth. 

Vakasu/u  .nut,  to  clothe. 

VakaUi,  to  make. 

Yakut  dknk ana,  to  eat  without  working. 
Vakaiakta,  to  disclose. 

Vakaiakekeni,  meet. 

Vakatakicut  ulu , to  deny. 

VakatakUapa,  to  mark,  to  testify. 
VakatAmlmna,  to  order,  command  (cerem.) 
VakatAmuria,  to  imitate. 

Vakarao  -na,  to  intercept,  balk. 

Vakalaytt,  to  remember. 

Vakasotoko,  to  cruise. 

VakaUira,  to  make  lawful. 

VakaJoruUtra,  to  make  it  lawful  to  leave 
the  place  where  a chief  has  been  eat- 
ing, by  removing  what  may  remain  of 
his  food. 

VakafAUddpidn,  to  be  revengeful. 
Vakatatalo , to  cast  lots. 

Vakatatama,  to  hasten  ; quickly. 
VakaUtftitnbu,  commandment. 

Vakataui,  to  put  away. 


Vakat&ukat6uddnam4i,  to  lie  abreast,  as 
two  canoes. 

VakaUxutau valti,  to  make  equal,  to  com- 
pare. 

YakataUiva,  to  place  one  leg  above  an- 
other. 

Vakatavavuli,  to  instruct. 

Vakataxca  •tut,  to  watch,  a watchman. 
VakatlkindUnu,  to  kneel. 

Yakatcrc  -pa,  to  touch. 

Vakateu  -fa,  to  instruct. 

Vuko/iko,  to  place,  cause  to  sit. 
Yfikatipapa,  to  deny. 

Vukatoka,  name  (cerem.) 

Vakatoka,  to  place. 

YaktUokatoaie,  to  irritate. 

Vak/itokotokoi,  beloved. 

Vakataiu,  thrice. 

VakaUwolo  -fa,  to  try  f an  eflort. 

Yakatu  -ra,  to  place  erect ; the  upright 
posts  in  the  fence  of  a house. 
Vakatxiloaloa,  cloudy. 

Vnkotitmfm  - ra , to  raise  up,  prepare,  ar- 
range. 

Yakut  u mbu  f tin,  a mode  of  divination  by 
spinning  a cocoa-nut. 

Vakntuniloa,  a porch,  or  shade. 
Vnkuturapa,  lordly,  chief-like. 

Yakatusa,  to  explain. 

Yak  a tutu  4ak.t  to  allot. 

VakavCtOGi  -a,  to  imitate. 

Yakauh , to  steer. 

Yukon  tube,  to  burn,  to  cause  to  burn. 

Vtikti  nmeumia , to  cause  to  rust. 
VtikatUauf/i,  to  think ; cogitation. 
Vakavtikafrti pu,  a resting-place. 

Vukuvaky  to  deny. 

Vaktwisakastika,  to  stride. 
Vaktivcivfikaesini,  to  cast  mutual  re- 
proaches. 

VakareUtrle,  beloved, 

Vakaverevere  -a,  to  entangle. 

Vakavivt  -tak,,  to  weaken. 

YakaveveCe,  to  tempt. 

Vakttvikivikia  - tak to  oppress  with  a 
heavy  load. 

Vuktu't/Mka,  wall ; to  thank. 
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Vakaviviya,  to  encircle. 

Vakaed,  to  cause  to  remain. 

Vakavofu,  to  loan. 

Vakavondo , to  put  on  board. 
Vakavonuvonu,  to  bruise. 

Vakuvota,  to  allot. 

YakavOu  - tak .,  to  renew. 

Vakavuuta,  to  pour  out. 

Vakarukaydlo,  (lit.  causing  the  spirit  to 
fly>)  greatly » exceedingly,  very. 
Vakavuli  -fa,  to  instruct. 

Vakavuni,  secret,  secretly ; -a,  to  hide. 
Vakavupa  -tak.,  to  fill. 

Vakavuravura,  after  the  manner  of  the 
world. 

Vakavvvd,  to  persevere;  capable  of  en- 
during tabor. 

Vakaird  -tak .,  to  increase. 

Vakauai,  to  deride ; to  weep. 
Vakawalewale,  useless. 

Vukawalukt r,  to  wrinkle. 

Vakatcavi  -fa,  to  erect,  raise  up. 
Vakaivavupga,  to  look  after  canoes. 
Vakatrdareleti,  to  drown  the  voice. 
Volcm/aSa  -no,  to  name. 

VakayaSo  •ra,  to  cause  to  happen. 
Vakayakeyake,  to  improve  in  health. 
Vakayalo,  spiritual,  having  a soul. 
Vakaydlotfandonu,  to  make  upright. 
Vakayamofe,  to  feel  (T). 

Vakayantu,  to  desire. 

Vakayandra  -va,  to  awaken. 

Vakayapa,  to  render  useful. 
Vakayayamalumalupu  -tak.,  to  make  hum- 
ble. 

Vakayapasiri  ■ lak to  cause  to  sin. 
Vakayatundalandola,  to  go  in  great  num- 
bers to  any  person. 

Vakayauxi  (S.),  far  otT. 

Vakdakela  -tak.,  to  tease. 

Vakire  ( for  vakakirc),  to  cause  to  boil  or 
bubble. 

Vakokolo,  goods  ; the  name  of  a stick  (?). 
Vakuca,  when. 

Vakuvukuvu , to  cause  to  smoke  or  burn 
dimly. 

Vala  -la,  to  do,  make. 


Vida  fjxtfa],  rotten ; rottenness. 

Vala  (O.),  to  fight. 

Valatcu'a,  sexual  intercourse. 

Valana  [puland\,  to  betray. 
Valandrindrl,  difficult,  hard  to  do. 
Valaraxca,  easy. 

Valarala,  action ; mcining,  signification. 
Vala va/a,  the  temples  of  the  head. 

Vale,  a house. 

Valcoko,  u storehouse. 

Valu,  war. 

Valu  [palu],  to  rub. 

VanA,  a mast. 

Vina,  to  shoot. 

Vanda,  a maid-servant  or  slave. 

Vanda,  thick  (of  fluids),  congealed,  os  oil 
by  cold. 

Vatu/a  pa,  the  sound  of  any  thing  falling,  or 
of  stamping. 

Vanua,  a land,  territory,  country. 

Vdpa  or  mpdni,  to  feed  ; one  who  feeds. 
Vagcndependia,  to  shake  together,  to  beat 
with  the  fingers. 

Vdpgapgati,  to  insult,  deride. 

Vappata,  to  surround  ; to  sharpen. 
Vdpgotd,  to  corrupt. 

Vapona , to  arouse. 

Vapufupufua,  a frown. 

Vara  (R.)t  deaf. 

Vari,  the  scale  of  a fish ; a part  of  a canoe. 
Varia,  the  pulp  of  a cocoa-nut. 

Vara,  a file ; covetous. 

Var&ro , a file,  n saw. 

Vasa mhirita ina,  to  ensnare,  entrap. 

Fiwi#,  nephew  or  niece. 

Vnta,  bedstead  ; shelf ; the  top  of  a house 
or  canoe. 

Vata,  all  together. 

Vati,  to  talk  much. 

Vatu,  stone. 

Validoa,  innumerable. 

Vatt,  the  hibiscus. 

Van  -fa,  to  seize,  catch,  bind. 

Vau,  very. 

Vauitau  (S.),  cotton. 

Vava,  a footstool,  a shoe. 

Font,  to  carry  on  the  back. 
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Vava  [/wpa],  a board. 

Vavakua  [jxtpakva ],  thick  ; thickness. 
Vavala  [ papa/a ],  foolishness. 

VavaJapi  [ pajxilapi ],  white  man,  foreigner. 
Yacani,  the  fence  of  a house. 

Vavano  [ fqfano ],  clastic,  that  can  be 
stretched. 

Yavaia,  likeness ; like. 

Fail,  to  roast,  cook  in  the  earth. 

Vuya,  a poisonous  lowl. 

Veatu , a species  of  shell-fish. 

F «,  where. 

Vei,  to,  of,  from. 

Fri,  a prefix  denoting  reciprocal  action. 
Yci£a,  to  hate  one  another. 

Ycicdi,  the  commerce  of  the  sexes. 
Vciiaravi,  a word  used  in  inquiring  the 
relationship  of  two  jicraons  “ how 
are  they  related  ?’* 

Veit 6 (S.),  grassy  or  swampy  land. 
Vei£urumaki,  to  enter  one  within  another, 
as  the  links  of  a chain. 

Friiriti,  to  (ear  one  another. 

Veikai,  to  curse  one  another. 

Veikaka navaki,  to  whisper  together. 
Veiktin/iavi,  to  run  together. 

Veikatakata,  mutual  warmth  or  anger. 
Veikau  (O.),  a clump  of  trees,  a wood. 
Vciiakoijakit  to  go  to  and  fro. 

Vtiletra , veUctc&yakiy  to  lake  care  of  one 
another. 

Vd/omuni,  to  love  one  another. 

Vctmasa/o,  to  envy  one  another. 
Veinunjaki , the  centre  ; half. 

Veimbd,  to  quarrel,  brawl. 
Ycimbikambikai,  to  lie  one  above  another. 
Veimbiliynki,  to  push  one  another  about. 
Yeimborisi,  mutual  anger. 

Veindui,  mutual  deceit. 

Veimlauti,  the  commerce  of  the  sexes. 
Veindrundrupaki,  to  come  and  go. 
Veindrupuli,  to  hate. 

Vcipaneni,  fraternity ; the  relation  between 
brother  and  sister, 

Veira »Vi,  to  be  face  to  face. 

Veirtrii/aki,  to  look  about. 

Vciruvuy  to  kill  one  another. 


Yeisd,  to  work  together. 

Veuttu,  an  exchange  ; to  barter. 

VcistiJ&i,  to  carry  on  a stick  on  the  shoulder 
between  two  persons. 

Veimmu,  to  cudgel  or  beat  one  another. 
Vcisikiyakij  to  lift  about. 

Yeisirifirir/ttki,  to  miss  one  another. 
Vritivt,  to  vie  with  one  another. 

Veisaleaokt  to  wrestle. 

Veiittpifi,  to  cry  with  one  another. 

VeiitUa,  to  meet. 

Veitata mu nda , to  race. 

Veiinu,  a friend ; courtship. 

Ycitaui,  repentance. 

VeUttrxtleniy  a male  cousin-gcrman. 
Yeitayaki,  make  haste. 

Veitonuiniy  to  dwell  or  sit  together. 

Veitoroiy  one  w ho  succeeds  or  comes  next 
to  another. 

VeivaSuy  to  fight,  box,  spar. 

VeimkaraiSiy  to  be  face  to  face,  to  take 
care  of  one  another. 

Veirakarivdiy  to  mock,  deride  one  an- 
other. 

VetvaJe  (O.),  a hamlet,  group  of  houses. 
Vdvinakaliy  mutual  desire. 

Ycirolckuyakiy  to  be  near. 

Vcirali,  to  trade  together,  to  barter. 
VeivotaJd,  to  converse. 

Vcivuftt,  to  dash  as  waves,  to  be  in  motion. 
YcicukSi,  to  assist. 

Veivuponiy  the  relation  between  father-in- 
law  and  son-in-law. 

YehcOy  to  wait. 

Yrimi/iy  to  jest. 

Veit catiy  veitcaiini,  the  relation  of  husband 
and  wife,  matrimony. 

Vciirekttniy  relationship,  kindred. 

Vet  t/a  fori,  to  come  together. 

Ve£ey  to  knock  with  a stick. 

Vehty  excrement ; to  void. 

Vcke  IpdteX,  to  dip. 

Veil  (jpe&t],  slime. 

Ydekoy  a chisel. 

Vehteioy  a boat. 

Vdoveloa,  yellow. 

Velu  [pe/w],  to  bend. 
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Vrlulu  [pelulu],  wrinkled. 

Vend  [Jhtu],  to  blow  ihe  nose. 

Verdi , verau,  almost,  nearly. 

Ye re,  temptation  ; entangled. 

Vereloa,  a root  which  serves  for  soap. 
Veria,  a chain. 

Vesciy  an  anklet,  a leg-band. 

Veto  [peso],  to  pierce. 

Vesu,  the  middle  finger. 

Vivi  [pijd],  weak,  infirm. 

Vcccku,  sad ; sadness. 

Via,  to  desire  ,*  desirous. 

Kw  -kuna,  to  wish  to  eat ; hungry. 

Via  * mofc , sleepy. 

Vtfa,  how  many. 

Viforifo,  the  navel. 

Vikiu  [pikiu],  crooked,  crookedness. 
Vikirikia,  pain  occasioned  by  carrying  a 
heavy  weight. 

ViH  - ka , to  count,  to  read. 

ViliCin,  awkward. 

Vito-  fa,  to  prepare  medicine. 

Viloirdi,  a physician. 

Vinaka,  good,  goodness;  4a,  to  like,  desire. 
Vittokituiai,  a hypocrite. 

Viri  - tak .,  to  cast,  throw. 

Virikoro,  a halo  round  the  moon ; a fenced 
town. 

Viro  • mai , to  return. 

Visa,  to  burn. 

Visuki,  to  bind. 

Vita,  to  strike. 

Vitu,  seven. 

Vitu  -sayavulu,  seventy. 

Vivi  -i/a,  to  fold,  roll  up. 

Vo,  remainder. 

Vofe,  puddle. 

Vofi,  to  skin,  flay. 

Vofota,  patient ; to  endure,  to  be  patient. 
Vokivokifi  [ pokipokift ],  round. 

Vo/a,  to  mark,  print ; a line,  print,  book. 
Volau , to  sail,  to  voyage. 

Voleka,  near,  close,  nearness. 

Voti,  to  trade,  barter. 

Vondo,  to  ascend,  embark. 

Vondre,  grasshopper. 

Yono,  a law ; -la,  to  legislate. 


Ytmo  [ pono ],  to  seize. 

Yonopo,  withered. 

Voraki  - na , to  endure,  endurance ; must, 
shall. 

Voro  [poro],  paint ; -a,  to  paint. 

Yoroka,  to  break. 

Vorolaki,  to  break  to  pieces. 

Yota  4ak.,  a word,  language ; to  speak. 
Yota,  a portion  ; to  apportion. 

Votane  [ potane ],  to  mend. 

Votu,  to  uppenr,  come  in  sight  (as  land). 
Vatu  [potu],  a place. 

Yotua  (Mb.),  property,  riches. 

You,  new. 

Yovo,  difficult. 

Toro  [popo],  rotten ; rottenness. 

Yu  (R.),  daughter-in-law. 

r*J,  root,  bottom,  basis,  foundation,  source. 

Vua,  him  or  her  (cerern.) 

Vita,  fruit. 

Vuaira,  west  wind. 

Vutika,  pig. 

Yunliku,  the  west  wind,  the  west. 

Vuana  or  vuapa,  grandchild. 

Vuattikifu,  a pill. 

Vuata,  grown  large. 

Vufi,  wet,  low  ground. 

Vue  4a,  to  lift  up. 

Vue  -tak.,  to  wound. 

Vufe,  to  swell ; a swelling. 

Vui,  wet. 

Vitifd,  leprosy. 

Vttfu  (Mb.),  the  figure  of  a dance. 

Yuka,  to  fly. 

Vukavuka,  leprosy. 

Vukayaio,  to  astonish. 

Yuke  [puke\  -na,  to  throw  up  earth  about 
five  root  of  a tree;  to  prepare  the 
mounds  in  which  yams  are  planted. 
Vuke  -a,  to  change ; to  assist. 

Vukevuke,  a mound. 

Vuki  -fa,  to  turn  upside  down. 

Yukivuki,  to  turn,  roll  over. 

Yufu,  wise,  expert ; an  artisan,  a mechanic. 
Vukunitcai,  a physician,  surgeon. 

Vu/a,  the  moon,  a month. 
Vulaimbotambota,  April. 
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Vulaikelckrte,  May. 

Yulaimayomapo,  May. 

Vuluitcemcere,  June. 

Vulavtda,  white. 

Vida >ji,  a stranger. 

Vute  [pule],  to  reign,  govern. 

VulivuH  ‘£<1,  to  learn. 

Vuli  [puli],  a loaf  of  bread. 

Vu/o,  cord,  thread. 

Vula,  a whale’s  tooth. 

Vuhrto,  a hatchet. 

Vulou  [ pulou],  a covering  for  the  face. 
Vulutulu,  to  wash. 

Vtduvuliununutfa,  eyebrow. 

Vulutulu. kani-mata,  the  eyelash. 

Vunau , to  admonish ; warning ; a law. 
Vutidua,  without  branches. 

Vuni , secret ; to  shut,  conceal. 

Vunikau  (O.),  a tree. 

Vunikalnu,  a physician. 

Vunilayi  (O.),  white  man,  foreigner. 
Vunitamba,  shoulder. 

Vunittsia,  an  enemy. 

Vunitcai,  medicine ; a physician. 

1 'unt An,  to  rub. 

Vunuvunu,  white  (used  only  of  the  hair). 
Vupga,  full. 

Vura,  visiter. 

Vuramhttramba , having  a broad  basis. 
Vuraveilevuyaki,  midway ; to  pay  an  equi- 
valent for  what  one  receives. 
Vuravura,  die  world. 

Vuri,  to  break  out,  to  spring  up  (as  water). 
Vuru  -ta,  to  crumble. 

Vusa,  rottenness. 

Vuse,  a crack. 

Vuri,  to  suspend. 

Vuso,  spray,  steam  ; to  foam. 

Vusona,  the  end  of  a thing. 

Vuia,  to  disobey. 

Vuri,  fair,  white. 

Vuti,  hair,  fur. 

Vuli  -a,  to  pluck. 

Vuri  vuri,  bristles  of  a pig. 

Vutovuto,  a sponge. 

Vulu,  a groan  ; to  groan. 

Vutu&yiuegu,  the  pulse. 


Vutuna , to  repose. 
Vutuniyou,  sick. 
VutuviUua,  hairy. 

Yuvuic,  neighbor. 

Part),  muddy ; a bladder. 
Vuvu£e,  a swelling. 
Vttvtdca,  to  fly  (as  dust). 


w 

Wd  4a,  to  fasten  or  tic;  a fastening,  a band. 
I Pit,  a swelling. 

TPd,  tcaxca,  a vine. 

HWVz,  to  beat  upon. 

Watiaki,  to  wait. 

Wa&nca£a,  firmament. 

1 TP«i,  water ; medicine. 

Waindranu,  fresh  water, 
tl'in'vim,  thin,  watery. 

Wailui,  salt  water,  sen. 

Wnka  (R.),  root. 

Wakavundi,  roots  of  apgooa. 

Waldo,  foolish. 

Wakin,  to  rub. 

I Vakolo,  road. 

Wakalo,  to  go  (cerom.) 

Wukulapa,  hatred,  malice. 

Wakuno,  not  quite  full. 

Wale , really,  only,  merely. 

Walcte  (R.),  the  |*apaya  tree. 

Walia,  to  anoint. 

WalUi , suspended ; -£a,  to  brandish. 
Wtdiuxdi,  oil ; to  anoint. 

Wa/oka,  an  egg. 

Walu,  eight. 

Waluki,  a wrinkle. 

Waluvu,  a land  flood,  an  inundation. 
Want,  flattery ; -o,  to  flatter. 

Wapga,  a canoe. 

Wapgmoapga,  a rib. 

Wapgi,  play,  sport. 

Wapgopgo,  to  shrivel. 

Wapgota,  dry,  withered. 

Wara  (R.),  no,  not. 

Warotcaio,  a tree  with  the  leaves  of  which 
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tlK*e  who  hove  been  touching  dead 
bodies  wash  themselves. 

Warumiia,  worm  with  the  sun. 

Woe,  to  divide;  a division,  portion. 

Wain  ‘la,  to  ]>incb. 

Wait,  a husband  or  wife, — spouse. 

Wuli  - rak to  snatch,  seize. 

Wau , a club. 

Wa  d a,  do  not ! desist ! (See  iiua,  kakua.) 
WuvtUa,  bound  together. 

Wave,  belly  (cercm.) 

Wavitti,  encircling. 

Wavu&ike,  standing  still,  erect. 

Winca,  to  fasten. 

Warm,  entrails. 

Wetted,  to  wait. 

Weiutami,  xcrirau,  rent  oh,  our  (see  Gram- 
mar). 

Wcko  (O.),  brother. 

Weli,  to  drivel. 

Were  -£a,  to  till  the  ground. 

Wcrcucrt,  a plantation,  garden  ; a house. 
Weta, « cetoru, uretalov, our  (see  Grammar). 
Wcte  -a,  to  injure,  destroy. 

Wi,  name  of  u tree  and  the  fruit  which  it 
bears  (probably  the  Spondias  dulcis). 
WUi  -fa,  to  gather. 

ITtri,  to  sit,  dwell  (cerem.) 

Wiri , majesty. 

Winu  iri,  scat  of  a chief,  throne. 

Wo  ! exc.  of  astonishment. 

Y* 

YaSa,  a name. 

Ya£o,  to  liapprn,  to  become ; to  extend. 
Yakavi,  evening. 

Yala  • wo , to  terminate,  to  bound. 

Yalarua , to  divide. 

Yalayakx,  boundary. 

Yali,  to  go  astray,  to  stir  about. 

Yalo  ‘fa,  to  nod,  to  beckon. 

Yolo,  spirit,  soul,  mind. 

Yalo£d,  bad  temper,  bad  disposition. 

* Sre  under  A for  * note  respecting  the  words 
which  begin  with  this  letter. 


YalnUJorna,  kind-hearted,  affectionate. 
Yalocapone,  childish. 

Yaloyalorua,  careless,  indifferent,  of  two 
minds. 

Yantba,  a mat. 

YamUike,  a year. 

Yamhi,  nakedness ; naked. 

Yarne,  the  tongue. 

Yamt-ni-mbuka,  a flame  of  fire. 
Yamesnmila , the  palate. 

Yamcyamita,  sweet,  delicious. 

Yamo  ‘£a,  to  foci. 

Yana  • ka , to  spread ; -rak.,  to  level. 

Yandi , queen. 

Yandra,  awake ; to  watch,  be  vigilant. 
Yandrc,  forehead. 

Yatulun  (S.),  every  body. 

Yania,  durable. 

Yani,  away,  off,  yonder. 

Yaw i,  to  flatter ; flattery  (see  want). 
Yanuyanu,  an  island. 

Yapa,  use ; useful ; to  do,  to  act. 
Yapanudupu,  humble,  unassuming. 

Ya pa ndtmdnn u , upright,  just. 

Yapasiri , sinful,  wickedness. 

Yapannaka,  meekness,  goodness. 

Yupga,  to  creep. 

Yapo,  the  body. 

Ya  pol'd,  rough  ; sick. 

Yapovinaka , smooth,  handsome,  in  good 
condition. 

Yara,  to  drag ; to  hoist  a sail. 

Yarapi,  arms  and  ammunition. 

Yare , to  decline,  as  the  sun. 

Yarepa,  to  udopt. 

Yaremnna,  to  yawn. 

Yasa,  the  sides  of  a house. 

Yam  -va,  to  seek  ; a search. 

Yusc,  sandalwood. 

Yatayala,  the  sky  about  the  setting  sun. 
Yale,  the  liver. 

Yau  / a contemptuous  address,— fellow ! 
Yau,  household  furniture,  property,  riches. 
Yauta,  moist. 

Yauyaxt,  shade ; dew. 

Yam,  foot,  leg. 

Yarn,  barrenness  of  a woman. 
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Yavala , lo  be  in  motion,  to  shake. 
Yavasambe,  a bandy  leg. 

Yavi  •#,  draw. 

Yavi  -la,  to  punish. 

Yavi,  afternoon.  (Sec  kayavi,  yakavi.) 
Yavo,  the  reed  on  which  the  thatch  of  a 
house  is  fastened. 

Yavu,  exhausted,  destroyed. 


Yavu,  the  ground  on  which  a house  is 
erected  ; a collection  of  houses. 
Yavusa,  a tribe,  clan,  genealogy. 

Yanta , distance ; far. 

Yaivai,  a flag,  a banner. 

YaimUaie,  high. 

Yayd,  an  ornament. 

Ye/  int.  ho! 
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OF  THE 


DIALECT  OF  TOBI,  OR  LORD  NORTH’S  ISLAND. 


Of  Horace  Holden,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  following 
vocabulary,  some  account  is  given  on  page  78.*  Besides  the  list  of 
separate  words,  many  sentences  were  written  down,  for  the  purpose 
of  elucidating  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language.  It  was, 
however,  soon  evident  that  this  was  expecting  too  much.  The 
situation  in  which  the  captive  seamen  were  placed,  was  such  as  to 
deprive  them  of  all  desire  of  acquiring  a better  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  their  inhuman  masters,  than  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  communicating  with  them.  And  even  had  the 
desire  not  been  wanting,  their  opportunities,  while  constantly  engaged 
in  harassing  labors,  were  very  unfavorable.  They  were  therefore 
contented  with  learning  the  most  common  words,  which  they  strung 
together  so  as  to  be  intelligible,  but  with  little  or  no  regard  to  the 
proper  idiom  of  the  language.  Thus  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
afTixed  possessive  pronouns,  although,  from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the 
words  expressive  of  relationship  (as  n utimum,  father,  mtfrrom,  mother, 
bfjium,  brother,  mtar/am,  sister),  and  the  names  of  the  parts  of  the 
body  (as,  mHfcmom,  head,  petftm,  foot,  kusum,  beard,  t(fm,  hair) 
terminate,  as  given  by  Holden,  in  m,  which,  in  the  other  languages 
of  this  division,  expresses  the  pronoun  thy,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 

• Mr.  Holden  is  now  engaged  in  business  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  he  is  much 
esteemed  for  his  probity  and  intelligence. 
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this  class  of  affixes  really  exists  in  the  dialect  of  Tobi.  Notwith- 
standing these  deficiencies,  the  vocabulary  is  valuable,  as  showing 
beyond  a doubt  that  this  little  community  is  a branch  of  the  ethno- 
graphical family  which  extends  from  Eap  to  the  Kingsmill  Group ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  by  means  of  it,  the  very  subdivision  of 
this  family  to  which  the  natives  of  Tobi  belong,  will  hereafter  be 
discovered,  and  their  origin  thus  determined. 

Most  of  the  words  which  follow  arc  identical  with  those  given  by 
Mr.  Pickering,  in  his  Appendix  to  Holden’s  Narrative.  Where  any 
difference  exists,  it  has  been  noted. 


TOBIAN  VOCABULARY. 


Absent  (out  of  sight),  yatdmen. 

Air  (the  open  air)  gOlom.  W&r  a gfitum, 
out  of  doors. 

And,  mu. 

Away,  mdra. 

Back,  tvkalik. 

Backward  (or  hitherward  ?),  butfi  (see 
come). 

Bad,  tvmd  or  tanu i. 

Bamboo,  ft/. 

Beard,  kCsom. 

Belly,  minium. 

Bird,  kdram  (or  rather  sea-gull). 

Black,  icaiziris  or  tcaiziru. 

Bone,  tfil. 

Box,  tfivetiv. 

Boy,  wtreuxrfj  a mare. 

Brass,  molabwli. 

Breast  (also  milk),  tut. 

Brother,  bfjiam. 

Bye-and-bye,  tapdi  vai  tnt  (see  wait). 
Cnnuc,  prdo. 

Carry,  teahigi  or  tcohogi . 

Child,  Idbo. 

Cloth,  clothes,  tigd. 

Cloud,  kUtfo. 

Cocoa-nut,  kardpa. 

“ very  young,  tfd. 

“ partially  ripe,  sdb. 

Cold,  makrdzm. 

Come,  taitd;  bitu. 

Come  back,  baifi,  bitu . 

Converse,  to,  tittnap. 

Cord,  string,  kril  ( kril , P.) 

Cry,  to,  tup. 

Dance,  to,  kokttm. 


; Dark,  klnowaiz&ris  (see  black). 

I)a  v,  y&ro  (see  sun). 

Dend,  puruk,  matt. 

I Dig,  kUtfo p. 

Dirty,  aba. 

Drink,  timi  (/ima,  P.) 

Eat,  mfika. 

Far,  yatuu.  Very  far,  yatdu  ve. 

' Father,  U'Otimum. 
i Finger  (or  hand),  kaimuk. 

Fire,  ydf. 

Fish,  ika. 

Fish,  to,  viz  inf  a ika. 

| Fish-hook,  kmiorika  (or  kau  i cor  ika). 
| Fishing-net,  fibo, 

! Fish-line,  ydo. 

Fljr  {«.),  /«,. 

Food,  fikrOm. 

Foot  (or  leg),  petfem. 

1 Girdle  (of  men),  vetfvet. 
u (of  women),  vetiveti. 

Girl,  urrcu'ctlj  a vaivi. 

Give,  rniftto,  or  kofito;  It. 

Go,  bitu.  Go  away,  mora-Jntu. 

God,  yaris. 

Good,  yist’p;  mapia. 

Grass,  i rare. 

Hair,  tfim. 

Hand,  kaimuk. 

Hatchet,  tapoi. 

Head,  mitfcmom. 

Here,  alia  ; ( atidi , P.) 

House,  yim. 

Hungry,  ntd. 

I,  nap. 

In,  t cor. 
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Iron,  papal ; pip*. 

Iron-hoop,  tsipa. 

Kill,  mate. 

Kind  (see  good),  mapia. 

Knife,  trapse. 

Large,  yinvp. 

Laugh,  mi. 

Leaf,  trila. 

Lie,  repose,  to,  riltt. 

Lightning,  vijik. 

Lizard,  pilil. 

Man,  avuirc. 

Many,  ]Hpi. 

Milk,  tut.  (Soo  breast.) 

Moon,  inti  kurn. 

Mother,  miprvm. 

Musquito,  /rim. 

Name;  what  is  your  name?  vframeta  go? 
What  is  the  name  of  that?  meidmen  a 
m&na  ? 

Near,  yvpaUto. 

Night  (or  to-night),  nibo. 

No,  t&  ; tai. 

Old,  adult,  masdf . Very  old,  maziii  a vi. 
Paddle,  v (tel. 

Pregnant,  yi&ti. 

Rain,  ut. 

Rat,  ketfittfi;  (ttimium,  P.) 

Red,  7/e  papa. 

Reef,  mu. 

Rope,  tari. 

Sacred,  yttnp;  tabu ; (the  latter  word  intro- 
duced by  Ptlu  Kal.  See  page  78.) 
Sand,  pi. 

Sea,  salt  water,  tat. 

See,  miagi. 

Set,  as  the  sun,  moribo  (qu,  mora  i bo, 
away  in  the  night  ?). 

Shark,  pit. 

Ship,  tcxtcc. 

Short,  yambt. 


Sick,  main ike*. 

Sister,  miapom. 

Sit,  mdtitti. 

Steep,  mAse  (or  mamatidi , P.) 

Small,  pt \t$ik  ; patfigUfi.  Very  email , 
patfigitpgi j (qu.  pa-tfikitfiki  or  pa- 
tikitiki?  In  the  dialect  of  BAnabe, 
tikitik  is  small.) 

Star,  oif. 

Stay,  remain,  mamatidi. 

Stone,  rds. 

Strong,  yakaila. 

Sun,  ydro. 

Talk,  titri,  tit i nap. 

That,  tnina. 

There,  ctonai. 

Thou,  gd. 

Throw,  kotpvdra. 

Thunder,  prpe t {pa,  P.) 

To-morrow,  i carazura. 

To-night,  nibd. 

Tortoise,  tears. 

Understand,  gdra. 

Very,  klbo  ; Vi. 

Wait,  topdi. 

Warm,  wobntf. 

Wash,  bathe,  watttti. 

Water,  fresh,  tarn. 

11  salt,  Ukt. 

Wave,  rau. 

Whale,  kds. 

What ; (see  name.) 

White,  batfibdtf. 

Why,  bd. 

Wind,  yap. 

Wood,  to-mtitf i. 

Woman,  v/iivi,  raitvi. 

Yam,  fort. 

Yellow,  (trap. 

Yes,  t la. 

Yesterday,  rdlo. 


Stl  or  ni  is  a very  common  verbal  particle,  used  with  all  the  tenses ; as,  go  za  ifutdmen , 
thou  wrrt  absent  or  away ; nap  su  bitu,  I will  come ; go  a nap  sa  mvka,  thou  and  I eat ; 
go  za  mutgi  pdpi  a prao,  dost  thou  soe  many  canoe*?  These  sentences,  however,  as 
has  been  before  remarked,  can  hardly  be  relied  upon  as  showing  the  real  idiom  of  the 
language. 
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There  are  three  classes  of  numerals, — the  first  of  a genera!  nature,  the  second  appro- 
priated to  counting  cocoa-nuts,  and  the  third  used  only  for  fish.  They  are  as  follows : 


aunt sal. 

TOE  OOCO* -HITT'S. 

ro*  mu. 

yat 

su 

st mol 

one 

glu  (goto,  P.) 

glut > (got),  P.) 

gicimol 

two 

yd 

surd 

srtmol 

three 

nan 

vtiu 

vtimol 

four 

yantm  (mm,  P.) 

limo 

rtimvl 

five 

yatedr 

\caru 

tciremol 

six 

yavif 

vijd 

vijiemol 

seven 

yated 

xeariu 

wdremul 

eight 

yatu 

tiu 

tiuetnol 

nine 

yasek 

uk 

stk 

ten 

sekdoui  su 

eleven 

sfkama  glut) 

twelve 

seka  ma  surd 

thirteen 

seka  ma  vau , dec. 

fourteen 

gutk  (gutcek,  P.) 

twenty 

sunk 

thirty 

rank 

forty 

limtk 

fifty 

wMrik 

sixty 

vijtk 

seventy 

trank 

eighty 

tiuik  ( liuteik , P.) 

ninety 

tObon  or  so  boy 

hundred 
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DIALECT  OF  MILLE,  ONE  OF  TIIE  RADACK  ISLANDS. 


We  are  indebted  for  this  vocabulary,  ns  has  been  elsewhere  stated  (p.  87),  to  the 
Rev.  H.  Bingham,  who  obtained  the  materials  for  it  from  the  two  seamen,  Lay  and 
Hussey,  shortly  after  their  rescue  from  captivity.  His  experience  in  writing  the  Poly- 
nesian idioms,  and  his  accuracy  in  such  matters,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  vocabu- 
lary is  as  complete  as,  under  the  circumstances,  it  could  have  been  made.  He  remarks 
concerning  it,  that 44  it  is  very  imperfect  j”  but  the  deficiencies  are  such  as  must  properly 
be  referred  to  a limited  knowledge  of  the  language  on  the  part  of  the  two  men,  who 
could  have  acquired  little  more  than  a smattering  of  the  most  common  idioms,  with  such 
words  os  were  needed  in  the  daily  intercourse  with  the  natives. 

The  orthography  adopted  by  Mr.  Bingham  is  so  similar  to  that  employed  in  this 
volume,  that  but  few  alterations  would  be  necessary  to  make  it  entirely  the  same.  Some 
of  these,  such  as  the  change  of  aw  to  *,  of  u to  a,  and  of  j to  dj%  wc  have  thought  proper 
to  make.  But  the  double  consonants  employed  by  Mr.  B.  to  give  a short  sound  to  the 
preceding  vowel,  ns  in  bell  in  for  biti*,  have  been  retained,  as  also  the  uae  of  the  h and  r 
in  some  instances  for  the  purpose  of  lengthening  a syllable, — as  montane,  for  momait , 
amaru , for  anutu,  jwh-o,  for  jtiio,  &c.  The  combination  rh,  which  frequently  occurs  at 
the  end  of  a word,  seems  to  be  rather  intended  to  express  a vague  and  obscure  vowel 
sound,  than  that  of  tho  consonants  which  compose  it.  Of  the  pronominal  affix  utrh  or 
&trh,  Mr.  Bingham  remarks  that  “ its  sound  would  be  tolerably  well  expressed  by  the 
English  pronoun  their,  by  rejecting  the  l and  removing  the  h to  the  end  of  the  word, — 
thus,  cirh”  But  in  the  ordinary  (though  incorrect)  pronunciation  of  the  word  their,  the 
r is  not  heard,  the  sound  being  nearly  that  which  would  be  written,  with  our  alphabet. 
€to, — and  it  is  probably  some  such  sound  as  eli  which  is  here  meant  to  ho  represented. 

Tlie  possessive  pronouns  given  by  Mr.  B.  are  t,  it-ar,  or,  it-arh,  I ; kite,  thou  or 
you ; ia,  he,  she,  or  it;  tletiro , we.  It  is  evident  that  the  real  word  for  you  (plural)  as 
well  as  for  they  was  unknown  to  his  informants. 
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The  possessive  or  suffixed  pronouns  are  -ark,  my ; -Om,  thy  or  you ; -en,  his,  her,  its; 
•eno,  our ; -4irh  or  -4 frh,  their.  The  following  examples  of  their  use  are  given  : 


Im-arh 

my  house 

Djim-arh * 

my  father 

im-om 

thy  and  your  house 

djim-um 

thy  44 

im-en 

his  house 

djim-en 

his  M 

im-erro 

our  house 

djim-erro 

our  44 

itn-dfrh 

their  house 

djim-dfrh 

their  44 

im-en-tetn  7 

whose  house? 

Djin-arh* 

my  mother 

Djatan , 

a younger  brother  or  sister 

djiruum 

thy  “ 

djatdrh 

my  brother  (or  sister) 

djin-cn 

his  44 

djatdm 

thy  (or  your)  brother,  die. 

djin-erro 

our  44 

djaten , 

his 

djin-aerh 

their  44 

djaterro. 

our 

djatderh , 

their 

[It  ib  probable  that  the  suffix  of  the  second  person  singular  is  properly,  as  in  Tarawan, 
dmu,  and  that  of  the  plural,  ami;  the  concluding  vowels  of  both  being  (Knitted,  there 
would  b«  no  distinction  between  them.] 

In  or  inn  signifies  this  or  that,  as,  enno  ik  in,  a good  fish  this.  Menuiu  is  also  given 
for  this.  Aitan  or  aiUini  1 who  or  what  ? as,  aitani  manttiu  7 what  is  this  ? Mirutdani, 
what  ? what  is  it  T 

The  following  vocabulary  is  principally  from  that  of  Mr.  Bingham.  A few  words 
have  been  added  from  those  given  in  the  narrative  of  the  two  seamen  ; these  have  the 
English  orthography,  which  they  employ,  added  in  parentheses. 


Adze  (iron)  mdl. 

Ankle,  kuiietintn. 

Arm,  hand,  ban. 

Asleep,  metfjurh , medurh. 

Awake,  ruit. 

Axe,  djapalil. 

Back,  elligan. 

Bad,  ndna. 

Bad,  padji . 

Basket,  yip. 

Beautiful,  excellent, 

Belly,  piun. 

Bird,  pah-o  or  pdo. 

Blanket,  kid  {cased). 

Bottle,  bucket,  die.,  bdkkah. 

Boy,  son,  lodrik. 

• In  the  liat  of  words  appended  to  tbe  Narrative 

(English  ortbog.)  and  **  ray  mother”  ftonok. 


Breadfruit,  mah, 

Brotlier,  elder,  djtn  (see  sister). 

**  younger,  djatan . 

Build,  ei. 

Bury,  k&libuni  (colh/boany). 

Cannon,  bake. 

Canoe,  boat,  ship,  loaa  or  traA. 

Carve,  hew,  djikidjik  (Jtck-e-jick). 

Cask,  tubiUb . 

Chief,  tarnun  ( [tammoon ),  uroit. 

Chin,  djfmmlnipin,  djimminipid,  dftm - 
mi/tijfirh  (qu.  djimmi , father,  ni,  of, 
pin,  teeth). 

Cloud  (or  squall),  kiJrrS. 

Cocoa-nut,  young,  ni. 

44  ripe,  traini. 

' Lay  and  Hoascy,  u my  father,"  is  written  gimnwA 
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Cocoa-nut  shell,  paka. 

Cold,  jtiau. 

Come,  uaito  {try to). 

Cord,  line,  rope,  k ok  util. 

Count,  to,  bonnibon  (bunnebun). 

Cut,  to,  bSH  (boouay). 

Dark,  marok. 

Daughter,  girl,  litlrik,  n&Iji. 

Day,  ran. 

Dead,  mint  it,  mi  mm  it. 

Dig,  kobikub  (c oh-e-coob). 

Dive,  to,  duldk  {tiooiock.) 

Dress,  in  (me). 

Drink,  rrrdk. 

Drowned,  mdllotj  (ntallong). 

Ear,  buljilligin,  UuliUinerh. 

Earth,  dirt,  dust,  rOrrOn. 

Eat,  mu  yah. 

Egg,  Up- 

Enough,  orin. 

Excellent,  emman. 

Eye,  ntitltlarh. 

Fall,  bunldk. 

Fasten,  djiliy. 

Father,  djim  or  djima. 

Fight,  tarrindi , turrindi. 

Finger,  djdnOurt,  djdnden. 

Fire,  kidjaik  (kul-ja~ick). 

Fish,  ik. 

Food,  kukkdn  or  kokkdn. 

Foot  or  leg,  n(tt. 

Foremost,  forward,  amam. 

Fuel  (or  wood  T),  kM.rU  ( conny ). 

Girl,  litlrik,  nedji. 

Go,  etUil,  pttilnm,  trailam  (t cylum). 
God,  spirit,  unit. 

Good,  enno  or  enni ; er nman. 

Grass,  utljuct  (( oojooet ). 

Grave  («.),  lip. 

Hand,  ban. 

Handsome,  t rUio. 

He,  she,  it,  ia. 

Head,  btirrOm. 

House,  tm. 

Husband,  bel/in. 

I,  i,  it-ar. 

Kill,  mini  ( montty ). 
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Knile,  norlrik. 

Know,  t fellah. 

Land,  a nan,  inni. 

Large,  ellip. 

Leaves,  Lcllibal  (bcllybat). 

Lie  down,  to,  bdbu  {bah- boo). 

Light,  marram  or  marram. 
Lightning,  ddrrum. 

Live,  to,  immurh. 

Man,  male,  mnmarn. 

Mast,  kddju. 

Moon,  allay. 

Mother,  t/jinna. 

Mouth,  fsrjiy  or  Idptcen, 

Muiujuito,  tokntytp. 

Musket,  bunt. 

Nail  (of  finger),  oggak. 

Nail  (iron),  mtrri. 

Night,  bun  or  buy. 

Noee,  bidarty  bitten. 

Onr,  paddle,  kibbet. 

Oil,  fnninyep. 

Outrigger  to  canoe,  kuba. 

Paddle,  itndn  {annum,  see  oar), 
Pandanux,  bap  {bup). 

Powder,  bod nrp. 

Rain,  iit. 

Rise,  get  up,  devrikAk. 

Rope,  tan  {tow). 

Run,  tiitarht. 

Sail  (s.),  hudjilla,  v udjillah. 

Sand,  fjok. 

Saw  (a.),  dirribdn. 

Scrape,  gutdk. 

See,  Udi  {lolly). 

Sew,  xHUHl  (thilthil). 

Shark,  bdkka. 

Sing,  alii. 

Sister,  elder,  djtn. 

“ younger,  djatan  (aoe  brother). 
Skilful,  dexterous,  atljella,  ar/Jet/o. 
Sky,  lOy  {lung). 

Sleep,  to,  mnthtra  {ma/ldurah). 
Sleepy,  mittigi. 

Small,  entity. 

Smoke,  boat. 

Son,  boy,  lotlrik. 
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Star,  tdju  {ejexc). 

Steal,  middarh. 

Steer,  kifftibet  {kibbetebet,  see  oar). 
Stone,  rvkkak. 

Strong,  madjotijau  (ma-jojotc). 
Sun,  at. 

Sunrise,  Utkin  at  ( tuckin  at). 
Sunset,  dul&k  at  (tfaolock  at). 

Swift,  migatigdl. 

Teeth,  mn  or  fin. 

This,  or  that,  in  or  taw  ; menmu. 
Thou,  hee. 

Thread,  arh. 

Thunder,  duru. 


[ Walk,  pailam  or  paialam. 

! Water,  fresh,  renuin. 

“ salt,  ISjet. 

We,  derro. 

,■  Well  (s.),  aibot. 

' Whale,  rat. 

What  is  it  ? mirutOani. 
Who,  what?  aitanj  aitani? 
■ Wife,  rin  or  rim. 

Wind,  goto  (gutto). 

' Woman,  kvrrah. 

! Work,  tlerriiaL 
1 Yesterday,  In*  ( innay ). 


NUMERALS. 

DjuOn 

one 

djibbui 

one  hundred 

Ruah 

two 

rtdtbui 

two  hundred 

I'Uu 

three 

tilibbui 

three  hundred 

Emftt 

lour 

abbui 

four  hundred 

Lailern 

five 

libbui 

five  hundred 

Dildjino 

six 

derrabin  or  derrab-bin 

one  thousand 

Dildjidji  me  djuun 

seven 

Adjino 

eight 

Add ih  me  djuun 

nine 

Djuyol  or  dupol 

ten 

A comparison  of  this  vocabulary  with  that  of  the  Radnck  language,  given  in  the 
Appendix  to  Kotzebue’s  first  Voyage,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  natives  of  Mille, 
though  differing  in  some  of  their  customs  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  islands,  are 
yet  of  the  same  stock,  and  speak  the  same  tongue.  Hie  difference  in  the  orthography  of 
the  words  is  no  greater  than  would  naturally  arise  from  the  different  circumstances  under 
which  the  two  were  made. 


OUTLINES  OF  A GRAMMAR 


OF  THE 


TARAWAN  LANGUAGE. 


Wb  have  elsewhere  [page  90]  staled  the  reasons  which  have  induced  us  to  apply  the 
name  of  Tarawa  to  the  group  called  by  the  English  the  Kingsmill  Islands,  and  by  the 
French,  L’Archipel  Gilbert.  The  sources  from  which  the  materials  have  been  derived 
for  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  which  follow  are,  firstly,  a collection  of  about  lour 
hundred  words  made  during  the  brief  intercourse  which  we  had  with  the  natives ; and, 
secondly,  the  information  obtained  from  two  seamen,  Kirby  and  Grey,  the  one  Irish  and 
the  other  Scotch,  who  were  token  by  us  from  the  islands  of  Kuria  and  Makin,  on  which 
they  hud  been  resident,  the  former  three  and  the  latter  five  years.  Unfortunately,  we 
had  no  opportunity  of  communicating  with  the  natives,  after  taking  these  men  on  board, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  make  use  of  their  intervention,  to  acquire  a more  thorough  know- 
ledge of  live  language  thun  they  themsetves  were  able  to  furnish.  Their  chief  deficiency 
was  in  pronunciation,  in  which  their  errors  were  such  as  are  usually  made  by  uneducated 
men,  who  attempt  to  learn  a language  after  reaching  middle  age.  The  articulations  to 
which  such  persons  have  never  before  been  accustomed  can  with  difficulty  be  acquired, 
and  the  nicer  shades  of  sound  arc  usually  neglected. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  words  obtained  by  us  directly  from  the  natives,  the  language 
being  entirely  strange,  with  no  common  medium  of  communication,  some  mistakes,  os  a 
matter  of  course,  were  made  in  the  meanings  of  words.  These  were  afterwards  corrected 
by  live  two  interpreters.  The  pronunciation,  however,  of  these  words  was  probably  deter- 
mined with  considerable  exactness.  The  following  list  of  vocables,  given  as  they  were 
obtained  by  us  from  the  natives,  and  from  each  of  the  interpreters,  will  exhibit  the  prin- 
cipal discrepancies  between  the  three,  and  will  show  the  allowances  which  must  be  made 
for  mispronunciation  in  the  words  given  solely  on  the  authority  of  the  two  seamen. 


SAT1VS. 

vtaiaki 

jjopdi 

ntandpi 


KIRBY. 

rrutiak 
pdpoi,  bvboi 
manapi,  maap 


OBIT. 

miak 

bdboi 

[manapi,  burning  wood] 


above,  to  windward 
Arum  esculentum 
ashes 
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lunvt 

dku 

patent 

bitai 

man 

Alai 

Uxri 

tariu 

tan  mu  or  tarim 
uea 

natiu  (my) 

uki 

napi 

muimotu,  moimotu 

peni 

tapa 

ritoia 

paipa 

mate 

kam'pu , kartp' 
nima,  p ima 
nun 

tdripa,  turn  pa 

kana 

mala 

tamam  (thy) 

o 

ai 

at i 

i ka 

ttapo 

amarake 

rauirui , raaiai 

uteute 

Uinta  roa 

tend. 

Stu 

bat  a,  uma 

nutria /hi,  maniapa 

pai 

apa , benua 

popo 

pti 

« cai 
ria 

vmane 


nur. 

OUT. 

dgu 

4gua 

back 

baien 

[tuguau,  bOra] 

basket 

buai 

buai 

beard 

man 

amin 

bird 

(dai 

adt 

boy 

tleri 

tdrin  (his) 

brother 

dent 

tdru 

my  brother 

dtrtm 

thy  brother 

uea 

uea 

chief 

tudju  (my) 

ntvfjin  (his) 

child 

ugi 

uki 

claw,  nail 

flap 

na 

cloud 

moimat 

["*] 

cocoa-nut 

bin 

tdrin  [te  pent] 

old  cocoa-nut 

tap 

cuirass,  armor 

rfiia 

ruia 

dance 

pain 

kaina 

day 

mat 

mit 

dead 

kantp 

dragon-fly 

nima 

nima 

to  drink 

mo 

moi 

to  drink 

tdtnpia 

tdnigam 

car 

kana 

kana 

to  eat 

niata 

me  tan 

eye 

temam  (thy) 

tamo  tut  (his) 

father 

do  [ft  d] 

to 

fcneo 

ti  [te  ai] 

tax 

fire 

at 

fire-place 

ig 

iga 

fish 

nap 

nap 

fly 

amdrak 

a mar  ok 

food 

rote 

roiri 

good 

tutut  [te  uteute] 

dudud 

grass 

tamaro 

femur o 

handsome 

dua  or  tua 

dua 

he 

tdu 

natiu 

bend 

bit,  uma 

tiinux 

house 

mantp 

mdniap 

Council-house 

nai 

ipai 

I 

ap,  Irinu 

tftip  [te  apa ] 

island,  country 

pop. 

nonon 

itch 

ba 

ban 

leaf 

« cii 

vt'n 

leg 

ne 

Tin 

lip 

urnan 

man 

man 

Tarawa. 


SSTfT*. 

kie 

kamuimui , kamomoi 

makaip a 

ara 

rorca 

akta 

bairi 

mma 

kntrai 

kimda 

taari 

naoria 

t umune 

due 

ttkauka 

kuratea 

main 

tano,  tan 

pirotdu 

atipu , aiip 

taai 

kapian 

uoua 

upgoe,  pgo r 

nrire. 

ta  pita  pi 

dkua 

tera 

pa 

antoi 


mar. 

HUT. 

ft* 

mat 

kamaimai 

tdkatnoi 

molasses 

ma/Luina 

mahaina 

moon 

fra 

ara 

name 

arord 

rdn 

nock 

akta , aki 

akta,  iak 

no 

bair 

boinim 

nose 

rOma 

Tama 

outrigger 

fidu-ai 

tdkutc* 

path 

tikimo  [te  kimod] 

tikimo 

rat 

taur 

tdri 

sen,  nit  water 

naoria 

r nor  to 

*oo  it 

tamrir 

shadow 

a /tent 

[tnkataka] 

to  sing 

diktidik 

tfkatiki 

to  sit 

kdrava 

knratra 

*ky 

matu 

[keru,  pirn] 

to  sleep 

tan 

to  no 

•oil,  sand 

biritH 

biriltt 

stomach,  belly  (my) 

atib 

tatfip 

stone 

taai g 

tdi 

sun 

kapkan 

kapktip 

swoct,  palatable. 

uoua 

uoua 

to  swim 

*M*»  »W* 

•m 

thou 

nrrrwt 

tongue 

tapitapi 

etap 

to  weep 

ogita 

upua 

whale 

lira 

tipara 

whatt 

pa 

ana 

where  f 

antai 

anda 

who? 

Tbuchu-f  diffcren™.  which  trill  be  remarked  ,rc  (1),  the  rtumge  i„  ,h.  vowel,  from 
« broad  to  a .lender  sound,  as  riiri  and  adt  for  ntaa,rf(W  for  lari,  dm.  j (a),  the  frequent 
omreuon  of  the  ooncludinir  vowel,  nv,  nnjr  lor  Mpi,  mat  for  matt,  ,0,  for  popu;  (J),  ,1k 
coalrweeneo  of  the  article  It  with  Hie  nouns,  an,  ha,  lire,  for  U a,,  mutt,  graaa,  for  U 
vtrate;  (4),  the  shifting  of  the  accent,  which  is  usually  thrown  hack,  as  amdrak  and 
amarak  for  amartikr,  Ultimo  for  te  kimda;  (5),  the  change  of  consonants  of  the  same 
com,  ns,  b and  p,  t and  ft,  v and  it,  p and  n,  k,  p,  aud  and  sometimes  those  of  dif- 
errnt  classes,  as  r,  «,  and  d.  Some  discrepancies  in  the  lists  must  be  re  (erred  to  a 
drfferenoe  of  dialect  between  Mu  kin  and  the  southern  islands,  os  tikara,  what,  for  tera  „• 
kern,  sleep,  for  r natu. 

The  grammatical  characteristics  base  been  deduced  in  part  from  the  sentences  written 
oun  Irom  the  pronunciation  of  the  native*,  Imt  chiefly  from  the  communications  of 
ir  y.  lie  was  a rnim  of  considerable  intelligence,  hnd  married  the  daughter  of  the 
principal  chief  of  Kurin,  and  had  the  beat  opportunities  for  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the 

110 
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language.  His  acquaintance  with  its  idioms  was  more  extensive  than  might  be  inferred 
from  his  defective  pronunciation.  Many  deficiencies,  however,  still  remain  to  bo  supplied 
in  the  following  grammatical  sketch,  and  some  errors  will  possibly  have  to  be  corrected 
on  further  investigation. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

The  following  remarks  upon  the  sounds  of  the  language  were  written  immediately  after 
leaving  Taputcouea  (Drummond’s  I.),  and  before  we  took  on  board  the  two  sailors 
“ The  articulations  are  very  difficult  to  catch,  owing  to  the  guttural  and  indistinct  pro- 
nunciation ; hence  arose,  at  first,  many  singular  mistakes  in  writing  them,  such  as  the 
use  of  t and  even  b instead  of  g ; r for  n and  vice  versa ; d for  r,  & c.  They  had  no  f 
h,j,  s , or  v.  The  /,  which  was  once  or  twice  written,  was  properly  an  r ,*  p and  b arc 
the  same  sound  ; as  are  t.  and  d,  k and  g.  The  p is  common,  and  in  a few  instances  the 
softer  nasal  sound  of  the  French  language  was  heard.  There  are  several  combinations 
of  consonants,  as  nt,  pg,  mr,  nr,  Are.  Most  of  the  words  terminate  in  vowels,  and  where 
the  contrary  appears,  the  consonant  is  pronounced  with  a sort  of  prolonged  utterance,  as 
though  there  were  a vowel  suppressed ; which  we  presume  to  have  been  really  the  case. 
Diphthongs  are  numerous,  and  being  pronounced  with  great  quickness,  their  orthography 
is  sometimes  doubtful, — as,  ui  or  at,  oo  or  m , at  or  a*. 

“ The  accent  is  often  placed  on  the  antepenult, — rarely  on  the  last  syllable.  When  a 
possessive  pronoun  is  affixed  to  a noun,  tbc  accent  is  shifted  forward  one  syllable,  as 
dpa , country,  apamu,  thy  country.” 

In  the  pronunciation  of  Grey  and  Kirby  the  sounds  /. ,j , c,  * and  v were  heard,  but 
they  seemed,  in  all  cases,  to  be  corruptions  of  other  elements,  as,  k , t , and  i r.  If  the 
languugc  should,  hereafter,  be  studied  on  the  spot  by  a competent  person,  the  number  of 
consonant  sounds  will  probably  be  reduced  to  eight,  viz.: — k,  m,  ft,  p,p,  r,  t , ic.  being 
(with  the  exception  of  the  p)  the  same  elements  as  are  feund  in  the  Hawaiian. 


ETYMOLOGY. 

Properly  speaking  there  are  no  inflections  in  the  language.  The  accidents  of  case, 
number,  tense,  mood,  dec.,  are  denoted  cither  by  independent  words,  or  by  affixed  parti- 
cles. The  particles,  however,  sometimes  coalesce  with  the  word  to  w*hich  they  belong, 
in  such  a manner  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  inflections. 

THE  ARTICLE. 

The  article  is  te,  which  seems  to  be  merely  the  word  for  one.  It  is  used,  however, 
before  nouns  in  the  plural  as  welt  as  in  the  singular, — though,  possibly,  in  the  former 
case,  they  may  have  a collective  signification,  and  be  regarded  as  singular.  It  takes 
the  place  of  both  our  articles,  as 

Tia  kana  te  tu,  I eat  the  fruit. 

Antai  naiicarai  n"  te  tapa,  don’t  stab  me  with  the  knife. 
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E naitcarak  «’  te  tapa,  stabbed  with  a knife. 

Iribdia  te  oamata , the  men  dislike  him. 

Txa  lama  te  uoua,  1 understand  the  swimming. 

It  is  possible  that  another  article,  a or  a,  really  exists  in  the  language,  although  it  was 
not  perceived  by  the  interpreters.  On  inquiring  of  a native  the  word  for  man,  he  gave 
both  te  oamata  and  a oamata ; in  other  cases,  a similar  particle  seemed  to  be  used,  but 
our  opportunities  did  not  enable  us  to  determine  its  exact  import. 

THE  SUBSTANTIVE. 

The  gender  is  distinguished,  when  necessary,  by  the  words  umane , man  or  male,  and 
aiine,  woman  or  female.  When  the  substantive  signifies  an  irrational  creature,  these 
words  are  appended  immediately  to  it ; as  mo'  umane,  a cock ; mo'  aiine,  a hen.  When 
it  is  a term  used  only  of  persons,  the  particle  ni  is  inserted,  as,  atai  ni  umane,  a man- 
child;  atai  ni  aiine , a girl  (perhaps,  a child  among  men,  &c.);  tu  ni  umane,  an  old 
man  ; tu  ni  aiine , an  old  woman. 

Case  is  denoted  by  prepositions  prefixed  to  the  substantive.  The  most  common  are 
ni,  of,  for,  from,  among,  by  ; i,  to,  at,  in  ; kai,  to ; ru  and  mairu,  from,  among,  about, 
belonging  to;  tna,  with,  by.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  ni,  *,  and  ma  are  the 
only  prepositions  which  can  immediately  precede  the  noun.  The  others  must  have  the 
first  of  these  (ni  or  »*)  after  them,  as,  uki  ni  bai , nail  of  finger;  t Kurui,  in  Kuria; 
nui  te  ika,  with  the  fish.  Witia  kain  te  aitne,  carry  it  to  the  woman.  Run  tinam , 
from  thy  mother. 

The  particle  ni  frequently  loses  its  vowel,  as  in  the  instances  just  given,  and  is  then 
suffixed  to  the  preceding  word,  whether  noun,  verb,  or  preposition,  as,  nut  nn  pin  te  ni, 
ashes  of  the  fire;  ia  ttan  tuap,  I am  done  with  telling.  By  the  interpreters,  a vowel 
i or  e was  frequently  inserted  before  the  «,  as,  ko  babak  in  anti , thou  art  great  among 
spirits.  This,  however,  was  probably  only  the  final  letter  of  the  preceding  word  omitted 
in  their  usual  pronunciation  (babak  for  babaki),  and  reinserted  when  it  became  necessary 
in  order  to  separate  two  consonants ; the  foregoing  phrase  should  therefore  properly  be, 
ko  bdbaki  n'  anti. 

Wo  could  discover  no  mode  of  distinguishing  the  singular  from  the  plural,  except  by 
prefixing  the  words  maiti  and  baihete  (many),  as  may  be  seen  in  the  vocabulary.  It  is 
possible  that  other  modes  may  exist,  but,  if  so,  they  are  seldom  used.  In  general  the 
number  of  the  thing  or  things  spoken  of  is  to  be  understood  from  the  context,  or  from 
circumstances. 


THE  ADJECTIVE. 

The  same  word  is  often  used,  with  no  change  of  form,  as  substantive,  adjective,  and 
verb;  thus,  main  means  “ life,”  “olive,”  and  **  to  live.”  The  exact  meaning  is  deter- 
mined by  the  collocation.  The  adjective  immediately  succeeds  the  noun  which  it  quali- 
fies,— as,  umane  rapa,  good  man.  When  an  adjective  precedes  a noun,  it  takes  a verbal 
signification,  or,  at  least,  the  substantive  verb  is  to  be  understood  between  them, — as, 
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ana nau  te  buok,  the  war  is  long.  In  like  manner  the  adjective  becomes  a verb  by  taking 
the  pronominal  prefixes, — as,  tia  andnau,  I am  tall ; ko  bdbaki,  thou  art  great. 

The  degrees  of  comparison  are  expressed  by  the  prepositions  kai  and  ru,  which  are 
placed  after  the  adjective,  and  are  then  to  be  rendered  than  and  among , — as,  7*ia  andnau 
e kiiim , I am  taller  than  thou  (lit.  tall  to  thee).  Antui  andnau  e tut , who  is  the  tallest 
of  us  (lit.  who  is  tall  among  us)  t 


NUMERALS. 

The  natives  of  Tapuleouea  furnished  us  with  several  sets  or  classes  of  numerals,  which 
arc  probably  used  in  counting  objects  of  different  kinds  ; but  on  this  point  wc  had  no 
means  of  obtaining  from  them  any  explanation.  The  interpreters,  also,  although  they 
were  aware  of  the  existence  of  these  several  classes  of  words,  and  believed  them  to  have 
distinct  applications,  yet  were  unable  to  give  any  precise  information  respecting  them,  and 
were  accustomed  to  use  them  indifferently.  They  thought,  however,  that  those  which 
terminated  in  mana  were  used  in  reckoning  months  or  moons , and  those  in  pop  for  days, 


(or 

rather  nights .)  It  is  possible  that  those  which  end 

in  ua  are  used  in 

counting  pairs. 

1 

te 

tmi 

ttua 

temana 

tepoyira 

2 

ua 

ua 

iiua 

uaman  a 

uapoy  or  uabop 

3 

teni 

Una 

tenua 

tenimana 

tenijxtp 

4 

a 

a 

dua 

a maria 

apoy 

5 

nima 

nimea 

inuiua 

i nut  mana 

imapop , 6tc. 

6 

0710 

onto 

onmia 

(mourn  a a 

7 

Hi 

ilia 

iliuti 

it  i mana 

8 

oanu,  uanu  ouna 

odnua 

udnimana 

9 

run 

ua(!) 

uauta 

it  am  ana  (?) 

10 

tcydun,  tehuina  teyaun 

tetmina 

tepauan 

The  higher 

numbers  are  ns  follows ; 

20 

uahui 

1,000 

e repu  or  repu 

30 

tenilrui 

2,000 

ua  repu 

40 

dbui 

3,000 

temlipu  (for  teni  repu) 

50 

nimdbui 

4,000 

d repu , 6tc. 

60 

onofnii 

10,000 

te  kuri 

70 

itibui 

20,000 

ua  kuri 

80 

oanibui  \pandbui7] 

30,000 

teni,  kuri,  &c. 

DO 

Tudhui 

100 

te  pa 

200 

ua  yd 

300 

teni  pa,  dec. 

One  of  the  natives,  in  counting  his  fingers,  used  what  seemed  to  be  ordinal  numbera, 
formed  by  prefixing  ka  and  suffixing  pa, — as,  ka  ieripa  (7),  second ; ka  tinaipa,  third ; 
ka  at  pa,  fourth ; ka  nimaipa , fifth. 
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PRONOUNS. 

The  personal  pronouns,  when  used  separately  and  independently  of  other  words,  are 
as  follows: 


pat,  I pair  a,  we 

pgoe  or  upgtie,  tbou  upgdnti  or  upkdmi , ye 

tcua,  he  icakaki , they  (masc.) 

nia,  she  tutkaki,  they  (lent.) 

There  are  three  feminine  pronouns  of  the  third  person  singular.  Aid  is  used  in 
speaking  of  a person  who  is  absent ; nun  or  fitytft,  when  she  is  present ; and  mire  or 
niyirc  in  like  manner,  but  with  a respectful  signification.  Kirby  rendered  it  “ that  lady.” 

The  personal  pronouns,  when  prefixed  ns  nominatives  to  a verb,  have  a different  form. 
They  are  tin  (or  iri),  I or  we ; ko , thou ; e (or  ia),  he  or  they  ; pka/n,  ye  ; — as,  tin 
naoria,  I see  it  ; ko  naoria,  thou  scest  it ; e naoria  trim  or  nia,  he  or  she  sees  it ; tin 
tutor tti  paint,  wo  see  it ; pka/n  tutor  ia,  ye  sec  it ; e naoria  icakaki  or  udkaki,  they  see  it. 
It  will  be  remarked  that  in  the  first  and  third  persons  plural,  the  separate  pronouns  arc 
appended  to  the  verb,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  singular.  Ia  is  used  in  the 
first  person  instead  of  tin  before  the  preterite  particle  ttan,  probably  lor  euphony — as, 
tin  tcein,  I sew  it ; ia  linn  tmo,  I have  sewed  it.  It  is  used  also  for  the  third  person, 
as,  ia  marun  au  tnpa  ni,  my  knife  is  lost  to  me. 

The  pronouns  have  still  another  firm  when  affixed  to  verbs  in  the  objective  case. 
They  are  at,  me  ; ko  (or  go)  thee ; ia , him,  her,  it,  or  them ; ara  (ar  or  «>),  us  ; and 
kami  (or  garni),  you ; os,  leapt,  to  tie ; kaptai,  tic  me ; kapeko  (or  kaptgo),  tie  thee ; 
kajtein  teua  or  nia  or  icakaki , dec.,  tie  him,  her,  or  them ; kajteara,  tie  us ; kajtfkami, 
lie  you. 

The  possessive  pronouns  have  also  two  forms,  separate  and  affixed.  The  former, 
which  precede  the  noun,  are  as  follows : 

aw,  my  ara,  our 

am ’ (qu.  amu  ?),  thy  ami,  your 

ana,  he  ana,  icakaki  (T),  their 

As,  au  kara,  my  relation  or  kinsman  ; am’  kara , thy ; ana  kara,  his  ; ara  kora,  our 
relation  ; ami  kara,  your ; ana  kara  icakaki,  naktki,  their,  Ate.  The  latter  form  is, 
however,  doubtful. 

The  possessive  pronouns,  when  postfixed  to  nouns,  are  nearly  the  same  with  the  sepa- 
rate class,  merely  dropping  the  initial  vowel.  They  are  u,  my ; »’  or  mu,  thy ; no, 
his;  ra,  our;  mi,  your;  ia  (?),  their.  The  last  is  doubtful,  and  may  have  rather  a 
demonstrative  meaning.  The  following  examples  will  show  the  manner  in  which  these 
pronouns  are  united  with  a substantive. 


ted,  canoe 
wan,  my  canoe 


11 


tdma,  fattier 
tamdu , my  father 
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wkm\  thy  canoe 
ic ana,  his  canoe 
icara,  our  canoe 
tcami , your  canoe 

trai'a,  their  cnnoc  (?),  or  {fate  canoes 


tamdrn,  thy  lather 
tnmdna , his  father 
tamdra,  our  father 
tuniami , your  father 
tanmia,  tt»eir  (?)  father 


What  distinction,  if  any,  exists  in  the  application  of  these  two  classes  of  pronouns,  wc 
could  not  learn,  in  some  cases  they  seem  to  be  used  indifferently,  as,  au  fata  and 
fata  it,  my  house.  The  suffixed  pronouns  are  always  used  with  the  prepositions,  instead 
of  the  objective  form  of  the  personal,  which  would  seem  to  be  most  correct.  Thus  rii  (or 
ruu)  of  or  with  me;  rum,  of  thee  ; rura , of  or  among  us;  rumi , of  you;  in  the  third 
person  a different  form  is  used,  being  the  preposition  rC  («i),  and  the  personal  pronoun, 
as,  ritn  tena,  nia , t rakaki,  nakaki , of  him,  Iter,  them. 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  arc  formed  hv  means  of  the  adverbs  ai,  here,  and  art, 
there,  posit  fixed  to  the  noun,  with  the  article  te  preceding, — as,  le  fata  ai  (or  te  fatui), 
this  house ; te  hata  ari  (or  te  Itatdri),  that  house,  laid  was  used  by  Kirby  ns  n plural 
form,  as,  an  tin  a tapaia  iaia?  whose  knives  are  those?  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
is  correct. 

The  interrogative  pronouns  are  antai , who?  tern,  or  terai , what?  amra,  amdra , or 
amdrai , what  ? what  for  ? era  or  ira,  howr  many  1 pd,  which  ? Antai , when  it  precedes 
a verb,  usually  takes  ia  after  it,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  prohibitive  particle  antai , “ do 
not/’  its,  antai  in  diripia,  who  beats  him  ? antai  diripia,  do  not  beat  him.  For  exam- 
ples oJ* the  other  interrogative*,  see  the  vocabulary. 

There  are  no  relative  pronouns,  their  office  being  supplied  by  the  construction  of  the 
sentence,  as,  e pa  te  lapa  ko  andia  era,  where  is  the  knife  [that]  you  received  fit]  from 
me  ? Ia  tu * te  bata  ko  kattia,  is  the  house  finished  [which]  you  were  building  [it]  ? 


THE  VERB. 

There  are  several  particles  which  serve  to  distinguish  the  tenses  and  moods  of  the 
verb,  but  they  are  frequently  omitted  when  the  sense  is  clear  without  them. 

The  present  has  no  particular  sign,  unless  the  a or  e which  was  frequently  heard  at 
the  beginning  of  a sentence  may  be  looked  upon  as  such.  But  it  seems  to  be  in  most 
cues  au  expletive,  or  at  least  a mere  sign  of  a verbal  signification,  as  it  is  used  with  the 
past  and  future  lenses  as  well  as  with  the  present.  This  same  particle,  a or  e,  occurs 
continually  in  the  sentences  os  given  by  the  interpreters,  in  places  where  no  meaning 
whatever  can  be  affixed  to  it.  It  seems  to  he  often  introduced  for  euphony'  alone,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  in  many  cases  it  was  merely  a mispronunciation  of  the 
terminal  vowel,  which,  as  has  been  before  intimated,  is  usually  very  lightly  pronounced 
by  the  natives,  and  was  frequently  suppressed  altogether  by  the  foreigners.  Thus  the 
phrase,  e rok  t le  omat  e mttirn,  a man  comes  after  thee,  should  probably  be,  e roko  te 
oamata  mntmu. 

Tia  (which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  pronominal  prefix  tia,  I),  means  to 
finish,  or  to  be  done  with  any  thing;  with  the  particle  w affixed,  it  becomes  lion,  and  is 
then  used  as  a sign  of  past  time,  or  completes!  action ; as,  ictia,  sew  it ; ia  tian  i etia, 
I have  sewod  it,  or  am  done  with  sewing  it. 
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Na  is  the  sign  of  the  future.  Tia  na  irtia,  1 will  sew  it. 

Kana  is  used  where  in  English  we  should  employ  the  words  “ going  to,”  or  44  about  to.*’ 
T in  kana  utia,  I am  going  to  sew  it.  Kana  uti  tc  anti,  the  Pleiades  will  soon  rise. 

Kanai,  ganai,  bain-ganai,  if,  are  prefixed  to  verbs  to  form  the  conditional  mood,  in 
which  case  they  take  the  place  of  the  preceding  [►articles,— -as,  bit  uni  ko  poai,  tin  knma- 
tego , if  thou  strike  me,  I will  kill  thee;  fir lin-gnnai  ko poai  plan,  ko  mate,  if  thou  Imdst 
struck  me  then,  thou  wert  dead. 

Ina , that,  in  order  to,  designates  the  subjunctive  or  infinitive  mood,  ns,  pkam  kanui - 
nipiai  ina  knmdteai , ye  are  deceiving  me  that  ye  may  kill  me  (or  in  order  to  kill). 
Nupinoko  at  ina  katnrago , I am  coming  to  oil  thee.  After  ko  this  particle  becomes  no, 
ns,  mai , ko  na  mo,  come  that  thou  rnayost  drink.  Ina  is  used  in  asking  permission,  as, 
ina  nima,  may  I drink  ? 

Ka,  prefixed  to  a verb,  gives  it  a causative  sense,  os,  mate,  to  die ; hamate , to  cause 
to  die,  to  kill ; baka,  to  fall,  ka/taka,  to  cause  to  fall,  to  throw  down. 

The  reflective  and  reciprocal  forms  arc  made  by  simply  affixing  to  the  verb  the 
objective  pronouns  of  the  same  person  with  the  nominative,  as,  tia  kamateai,  I kill 
myself;  ko  kajtt'ga,  thou  ticst  thyself.  11  hunt  iakaigami  eriimi,  ye  love  one  another 
among  yourselves  (the  prejiosition  ru  being  necessary  to  distinguish  the  reciprocal  from 
the  reflective). 

The  imperative  is  the  verb  in  its  simplest  form,  as,  noko,  go ! t eeia,  sew  it ! 

The  passive  participle  is  Ihrmcd  by  suffixing  uk  or  'k  (perhaps  all)  to  the  verb,  as, 
kdrajxt,  to  hide ; karajmk  (or  karapaak),  hidden ; po,  to  strike,  poak,  struck. 

The  following  paradigm  will  show  the  maimer  in  which  those  [(articles,  and  the  pro* 
nominal  affixes,  are  united  to  the  verb. 


Bala,  to  fall. 

Ha  baka  pai,  I fall 
ko  baka,  thou  fullest 
e baka  teua , lie  falls 
tia  baka  paira,  we  fall 
pktim  baka,  ye  fall 
e baka  xcakaki,  they  fall 

ia  turn  baka,  I have  fallen 
ko  tian  baka , thou  hast  fallen 
e tian  baka  teua,  he  has  fallen 
ia  tian  /taka  paira,  we  have  fallen 
pkam  tian  baka,  ye  have  fallen 
t tian  baka  teakaki , they  have  fallen 

tia  na  baka,  I shall  fall 
ko  na  /mka,  thou  wilt  fall 
e na  baka  teua , he  will  fall,  A:e. 

tia  kana  baka,  I am  about  to  fall 
ko  kana  /taka,  thou  art  about  to  fall 
e kana  baka  teua , he  is  going  to  fall,  Arc. 


kanai  tia  baka,  if  I fall 
kanai  ko  baka,  if  thou  fall,  &c. 

ina  baka  pai , that  I may  fall 

ina  baka  upcoe,  or  ) . . . „ 

. . . J that  thou  mayest  fall 

ko  na  baka , ) 

ina  /taka  teua,  that  he  may  fail. 

Kabaka , to  cause  to  fall,  to  throw  down. 

tia  kabakaai  (or  kabakai)  I causa  myself 
to  fall 

tia  kabaka  go , I cause  thee  to  fall 
tin  ktt/ttikaia,  I cause  him  to  fall 
tia  kafnikaara,  I cause  us  to  fall 
tia  kabakagami,  I cause  you  to  fall 
tin  kabaka  ia  teakaki,  I cause  them  to  fall 
ko  kabakaai , thou  causest  me  to  fall 
ko  kabaka  go,  thou  causest  thyself,  Ar-c. 
e kabakaai  teua,  he  causes  me  to  fall 
t kubakago  teua,  ho  causes  thee  to  fall 
tia  ka/takaai  paira,  we  cause  me  to  fall 
tin  kabakako  paira,  we  cause  thoa  to  fall 
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pkam  kabakaai,  ye  cause  me  to  fall 
pkam  kahakugami,  ye  cause  yourselves  to 
fall 

ia  tian  kabaka/'O,  I have  caused  thee  to  fall 
ko  t tan  kabakaai,  thou  hast  cuuscd  mo,  dec. 
tia  na  kabakaia , I will  cause  him  to  fall 


ko  na  kabakaara,  thou  wilt  cause  us,  die. 
tia  hana  kafxikago,  I am  going  to  cause 
thee  to  fall,  dec. 

Kafxikdk , caused  to  fall,  thrown  down. 
t kabakak  te  tapa,  the  knife  is  thrown  down 


The  preceding  remarks  and  examples  aro  sufficient  to  give  a general  knowledge  of 
the  most  striking  grammatical  characteristics  of  the  Tarawan  language.  Concerning  the 
remaining  parts  of  speech,  and  the  rules  of  construction,  nothing  further  need  be  added 
hen*.  The  vocabulary,  which  has  been  made  as  complete  as  possible,  will  furnish  many 
instances  of  idioms  peculiar  to  this  tongue ; but  it  1ms  seemed  best  not  to  attempt,  on 
every  point,  minute  explanations,  which,  considering  the  defectiveness  of  our  materials, 
would  have  been  likely  often  to  lead  into  error.  What  has  been  here  given  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  enable  flic  student  of  comparative  philology  to  determine  the  relations  of  this 
tongue  to  others,  and  to  assign  to  it  its  proper  place  in  the  family  to  which  it  belongs. 


A VOCABULARY 


or  THE 

TARA  WAN  LANGUAGE. 


Note. — The  words  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  those  which  were 
obtained  directly  from  the  natives,  and  of  which  the  orthography  is 
therefore  more  likely  to  be  correct  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  vocabu- 
lary, furnished  by  the  two  interpreters.  The  words  are,  in  general, 
given  as  they  were  written  down,  though,  in  some  cases,  where  the 
alteration  produced  by  the  incorrect  pronunciation  of  the  interpreters 
was  evident,  the  word  has  been  restored  to  what  was  plainly  the  cor- 
rect form.  When  the  two  men  differed  from  one  another,  or  when, 
from  the  indistinctness  of  the  pronunciation,  a difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  determining  the  exact  pronunciation  of  a word,  the  varia- 
tions have  been  given  in  brackets, — sometimes  with  the  initial  of  the 
interpreter  attached  to  it,  when  there  is  a possibility  that  the  discre 
pancy  may  indicate  a difference  of  dialect. 
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A,  a euphonic  particle  of  frequent  occur- 
rcnce  in  the  language,  as  spoken  by  j 
the?  interpreters.  It  may  be,  in  some 
eases,  an  article  (see  the  Grammar), 
lour. 

Adi  [Awt,  G.,  Vanik,  K.],  the  sun  (see 

fasti), 

Abu , end,  extremity,  top.  E kitkapa  Cdbun 
an  idu,  the  end  of  my  needle  is  sharp. 
Ko  tamaiam  i tdbun  te  ni,  climb  to 
the  top  of  the  tree. 

'Abunayn,  shoulder  (see  apa). 

* Abunihai  [a trim,  G.],  finger  (see  bai). 

* Abuniwai,  foot  or  toe  (sec  teat). 

mAgu  or  aku,  back  (see  gugu,  kagugu). 

*Ai  [<],  fire. 

*Ai  [*],  here ; this.  E roairi  ( rauirui ),  | 
te  ki  at,  e buakaka  te  ki  art,  the  mat 
here  is  good,  the  mat  there  is  bad. 
Antina  ttan  at  t whose  canoe  is  this  ? 

Ai,  me  (an  affix).  Antai  potii,  don't 
strike  me. 

* Ain,  yes. 

*Aiai,  this,  these. 

Mtari,  that,  those. 

*Aiine  or  aine,  woman,  female.  E baibete 
te  amir,  many  are  the  women.  Bain 
te  mo  aiine,  egg  of  the  hen  (female  ! 
fowl). 

Aiiok  (or  atiok  or  ait/ak ),  to  be  friendly  ; 
friendship.  'Kam  aiiok  f are  yc 
friends  ? 


*Aio,  there. 

Aiuri  (G.),  like  (see  era). 

Akadi/f  (G.  qu.  katilil),  knife  of  shell. 

Akai  (see  kai). 

*Akta , no,  not.  Ko  akea  taia,  thou  dost 
not  know  (sec  bu). 

* Aki,  not.  Aki  nako  mat , not  coming. 

Akideria  (G.),  deep  ; far  off 

Ant , thy  (prefix). 

Aman,  month.  Era  man  an  tan,  how 

many  months? 

| * Amu  t ake  { antdrak ],  food,  victunis. 

Amt /a,  amdra , amra?  what  is  it?  what 
for? 

Ami , your  (plural). 

*Anto,  to  carry  on  the  shoulder  ; stick  for 
carrying  a burden  on  the  shoulders  of 
two  men. 

Ana,  his. 

*Ana,  below  (opposed  to  eta). 

Ana,  to  take,  receive,  get,  bring,  take  hold 
of.  Mai  andia,  come  and  take  it.  E 
m te  tapa  ko  andia  erti  ? where  is 
the  knife  you  got  from  me  ? Amikon 
ana  auboi  te  rub  tu  te  «l  ni  beniak , 
go  and  bring  for  me  some  clay 
from  the  mullet-pond.  Mai  and  te 
maia  ca,  come  and  take  hold  of  this 
rope. 

Andkara  (G.),  slave. 

'Ananau,  long,  tall ; a long  time  ; to  last 
long.  'Pin  andtutu  ma  upgoe,  I am 
as  tall  as  you.  Amnau  Utipgo  pai 
aikai , I have  waited  lor  you  long 
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here.  Antitutu  te  Into/.,  ihc  war  is 
long. 

*Ane  [dnene  or  dnini],  song,  to  sing. 

*Anea,  mast  of  vessel. 

Aneran  (G.),  taro-pit  (see  rua). 

A no,  inside  (see  nanau). 

Antai , do  not,  forbear,  desist.  An  fat  \ 
dirt  gif,  don’t  beat  us.  Antai  kata gai. 
don't  make  me  cry.  Antai  kamd- 
rakego , don’t  hurt  yourself  (see  tai, 
toi/ai). 


apami 1 who  is  the  chief  of  your 
land?  Antai  ia  dtrigkami  1 who  bents  j 
you?  Ko  iri  nta  ’ ntai ? you  come  1 
with  whom  ? Antai  ia  kamdrakego? 
who  hurt  you  ? 

* Anti  [ant,  K.,  zentz , for  te  anti,  G.], 

spirit,  god.  E gaga  Ihftuerik  in  entf 
how  is  Tabucrik  among  spirits  or 
divinities? 

Antia  [<-»/(/#],  ink  for  tattooing. 

Antina.  K.,  an  to  or  anti,  G.,  whose? 
Anti  tut  tapa  ail  whose  knile  is  this? 
An  to  tain  ail  whose  canoe  i9  this?  t 

Ay,  wind.  E baibete  te  ap,  there  is  much 
wind. 

Ago,  shoulder,  lii-n'aya,  bono  of  the 
shoulder,  scapula. 

A para,  axe. 

Aon/  see ! behold!  (see  naori). 

* Apa  [ftp,  K.,  aba,  G.],  land,  country,  J 

earth.  Antai  man  apami?  who  is 
the  chief  of  your  land  ? Ion  te  ap 
[«>»  /£«/>],  on  the  earth.  Ictdt  e te 
ap,  the  land  is  high. 

Apani  [ibani,  G.J,  finished,  complete ; all, 
every  thing,  entirely.  Apani  in 
ktinuk,  all  eaten  (see  pani,  kapani). 

* Aptipaki,  great  (see  babaki). 

9 Ape i,  basket. 

9Apigi,  liox  made  of  matting. 

Apon  ((•.),  it  is,  it  was.  Apon  team,  it  is 
your  canoe.  Apon  farina,  it  was  his 
brother. 

* A /*?,  fish-line. 

Ara,  our.  Ara  mat,  our  fire-place. 


Ara,  very.  Ara  bubura,  ara  babak,  very 
large,  very  great. 

Ara,  current  in  the  sea.  Iai  te  ara?  is 
there  a current  ? 

9 Ara,  name.  Antai  ardmf  what  is  thy 
name  ? 

Arantti,  foreign  rope. 

Arara,  thread. 

Art,  there,  yonder;  that,  7 1 m art 

min  an,  that  low  tree.  Anoko  ari , go 
yonder. 

Ari,  the  day  after.  Rtpabu  o ari  o ari, 
to-morrow  and  the  day  after  and  the 
day  after. 

• Ari,  eyebrow. 

Aria  (0.),  calm. 

*Atai  [tdai],  child. 

A tai  [ft/nil,  right,  dexter. 

A fat,  who  (»ce  antai). 

At,  liver.  In  kamug  a kntn  e /*>  mo  atan , 
his  wound  is  great,  reaching  to  his 
liver. 

• Ala,  a stay  to  a mast,  a rope. 

Ati,  child ; atina,  his  child ; atira,  our 
child  (see  atai). 

Ati,  fire-place ; stone  used  in  making  a 
fire-place. 

Ati,  thatch.  Alin  uman , thatch  of  thy 
house. 

9Atipu  [atib,  K.,  f atrip,  G.],  a stone. 

Alia,  hold  it  (sec  teiii). 

*Ata  head.  TAwbukan  te  atu,  lop 

of  the  head. 

• Atunipai,  wrist. 

An,  my.  Ah  kara,  my  relation. 

9 Ana,  four. 

Audta  (G.),  many. 

Auboga,  tridacna  (shell-fish). 

A utter  ia  (G.),  evil  spirit,  devil. 

Aura,  auraattra,  shining,  glowing,  blazing  ; 
red  hut. 

Anti  f ant$\,  a louse;  the  porcupine  fish. 
Panin  t'ai/li,  cap  made  of  the  skin  of 
tin*  porcupine  fish. 

Auti,  the  Pleiades ; also  winter  (reckoned 
from  t ho  appearance  of  this  constel- 
lation). 
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Autia  or  amfjia  (G.),  to  dig.  Jlfai  ina 
awijin  te  man  top,  come  and  dig  I lie 
well, 

Auxedra  (G.),  it’s  a lie! 

B 

lia,  oil ; cocoa-nut  oil. 

Ba,  rock.  E ntmtm  te  ba  te  nimntnni, 
the  periwinkle  sticks  to  the  rock. 

*Bd,  a leaf  of  a tree.  Bani,  cocoa-nut 
leaf. 

Ba , thunder.  Ko  upa  te  ba  ari?  do  you 
hear  the  thunder  there  1 

Ba-m-mata,  temple,  house  of  spirits. 

Bdbaki,  great,  large,  la  bdbak  a hat  a, 
my  wound  is  great.  Doha i*  e ko  Afl- 
bak  iu  uea,  truly  thou  art  great  among 
chiefs.  E Itabak  Tapulcouctt,  T.  (the 
island)  is  large.  (See  apdpaki,  kaba- 
Ixtk.) 

* Bat  or  pai,  arm,  hand.  TV  vtulaku  ni 

kai,  length  of  arm  (a  measure).  On 
e fxtiu,  my  hand  is  full. 

* Bui  [Ari,  At1,  /*r],  a thing,  any  thing, 

something;  an  instrument,  implement; 
a creature,  a living  thing.  E bake  te 
btti,  that  thing  is  thrown  down.  TV 
bat  ni  kandk,  something  to  lie  eaten. 
Hat  ni  taitai,  implement  for  tattooing. 
Antai  kama/e  te  bai,  don't  kill  that 
creature.  (Sec  boi , which  is  probably 
the  same  word.) 

Bax,  very  (only  used  in  compound  words). 

Baibete.  or  batbdti,  much,  many,  a grenf 
deal ; greatly.  E Ixiihctc  te  rdra  rum , 
there  is  much  blood  about  thee.  E 
baibete  ie.  holm,  there  is  a great  deal  of 
taro.  E bailtete  I'iririn,  great  is  the 
heal.  E bailte/e  te  aiine , there  are 
many  women.  Ko  baibete  'n  dietiri, 
you  are  very  cross.  (See  bete.) 

Bailruaka  or  baibttu (G.),  very  bad,  vile, 
base.  (See  Intaka.) 

Bai-ni-kadaradnra,  a spy-glass  (i.  e.,  an 
instrument  for  causing  to  sec.) 


Bai-ni-kurubuai,  a razor;  (instrument  for 
cutting  beard.) 

Bainaka , honored,  sacred.  E bainuka 
nit/ire,  she  is  honored. 

Bain-ttanoi,  if.  Bain-gattai  tin  nttgo 
inebop , tin  dtutygo  kanatra  ni  min , 
if  I dream  about  you  lo-night,  I will 
tell  you  the  substance  of  my  dream. 
(See  kanai.) 

* Baicnt,  basket. 

Bairi  [ boini , G.],  nose.  (See  ruku-bair.) 

Baitar  [hottari,  G.J,  holothurin,  sea-slug, 
bicho  tla  mar. 

Baka  [AbXvz  or  Aa/a],  to  fall ; to  set,  ns  the 
sun.  Irik  at  tin  oebaka  tna  raraimok , 
his  head  turned  round  and  he  fell  in  a 
fit.  Kuna  baka  te  kuru , the  rain  is 
going  to  fall.  E baka  taaik,  tire  sun 
is  setting.  (See  kabakn.) 

Baka  (G.),  to  throw.  E baka  gin  e pai, 
throw  it  to  me. 

Bahai  nt,  to  slight,  contemn.  Ko  bakai - 
ftfai , you  slight  me ; (opposed  to 
iakai.) 

* Bakabota,  n fish -spear. 

* Baki,  hungry. 

Bakin , greatness.  (See  bokin.) 

* Bt'ikon,  shark. 

* Bnmuti,  beads. 

Baya  (G.),  cannot,  know  not  how,  E 
bapa  tiritiri,  he  cannot  be  angry.  E 
bapa  uoua,  I don’t  know  how  to  switn. 
(See  papaya.) 

Bara  (G.),  dirt,  dirty.  Bara  in  te  at, 
ashes  (dirt  from  the  fire). 

*Bdrat,  a cage  for  fowls. 

* Bitten  ( fteretik , K.,  btniak,  G.),  a canoe- 

house. 

Barik  (K.),  dirty.  (See  bora .) 

*Bata  (Ad/,  bet),  house,  dwelling.  Batam , 
thy  house. 

Baut',  to  swallow;  subsistence,  food.  Bau- 
tin, swallow  it.  Ko  aki  bo  ma  ban- 
tam, you  won’t  get  a livelihood.  (See 
kabautifi.) 

Bauvar,  spittle.  Divianok  be  invar  am, 
eject  your  spittle. 
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BebdJoa , cockroach. 

• Beni  or  / **/*’,  old  ripe  cocoa-nut. 

Ben-U-nuku  (qu.  toi-nUe-nuku  ?),  waist- 
mat,  cincture. 

Bcttiuktt,  mullet.  !)•  ni  ni  btniaka,  mul- 
let-pond. 

* Benua  [binu], country,  land,  islaud,  shore. 
E raro  U binu , the  land  is  far  ofT. 
7V<Ai  roko  binu,  we  will  not  go  on 
shore.  * Mitri-bcnua,  Uttid’a-cud,  end 
of  an  island. 

Bcrig , to  help,  to  hasten;  to  strive  for, 
seek;  to  urge,  to  induce.  Mai  ikai 
ko  tia  torig  auboi  ai , come  and  help 
me  with  this  thing.  Berigia , hurry 
with  it!  IHW  btrigi  matu , people 
that  seek  my  death.  A'o  Irerigir  in 
burrar , thou  hast  urged  us  to  do  wrong. 
Ko  berigiai  in  kamatego,  thou  wilt 
make  me  kill  thee. 

Bile  [tell,  Ari/t],  much,  many.  E bit?  ana 
mate  Una,  many  are  his  slain.  E betc 
te  karu , there  is  much  rain.  (See 
baibete.) 

*Beti , inner  part  of  the  pandanus  nut. 

Bibuli  [bibus],  afloat  (G.) 

Bigugu,  pregnant. 

Btka  [ biga , pri],  beach,  strand,  sandy 
place ; sand.  Eciuai  uti  te  bika,  the 
beach  is  not  yet  in  sight  (or  risen). 

Dir,  lizard. 

Birirtuik  [ brrimar , G.],  to  run,  to  hasten. 

Birinok,  to  run  away,  to  run  to.  E pa  ym 
kaw'  t Akta,  bu  birinok  kuamino , 
where  is  your  slave?  I don’t  know; 
he  ran  away  yesterday.  Birinok  e 
te  bat,  run  to  the  house. 

*Biti,  iron. 

*Bitibiti , knife  of  iron. 

Bo  or  po,  to  meet,  come  together ; reach 
to,  touch,  attain.  Tia  to,  we  will 
meet.  Ethuiin  to  ma  ungoe,  1 have 
not  met  with  you.  Ko  to  ma  karatea 
o numi,  you  have  reached  the  skies 
and  the  subterranean  world.  Ia  ka - 
m&g  a koin  e to  mo  atari,  his  wound 
is  great,  reaching  to  his  liver.  Tiaki 
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to  map  ( ma  ap'),  I shall  not  reach  the 
land. 

Bo  [qu.  to  7],  bent,  crooked.  E to  train 
Uiut  (G.),  his  teg  is  crooked.  E to 
nuiUun,  you  are  cross-eyed. 

* Bo,  to  trade,  exchange  (see  kabotoi);  pay- 

ment, equivalent. 

Bubo,  to  light,  kindle,  burn.  E bdbo  te  ai 
iniapai?  when  will  the  fire  be  lighted? 

* Botoi  or  popoi,  taro,  arum  esculentum. 

Bor,  gone  (qu.  puddled  off?  see  hue). 

Akea  bu  toe  U tea,  indeed  the  canoe 
is  gone. 

Hoi , property,  any  thing  possessed ; thing, 
in  general.  Akta  te  Uti  run , he  has 
no  property.  Witia  mat  U boi,  give 
me  the  thing.  Auboi  ai,  o amboi  ai, 
analoi  V uea  e tok'  ai,  this  is  mine, 
that  is  yours,  and  the  rest  belongs  to 
the  king.  (Sec  Uti.) 

Boka/jok  [butabut,  G.],  to  cough. 

Boki,  greatness,  size.  Ko  kamag  in  Ad- 
kirn  in  tint,  thou  art  fearful  in  thy 
greatness  among  spirits.  Tia  bokin 
ungoe,  I am  (of)  the  size  of  you.  (See 
baki,  tohaki.) 

* Bop,  night ; used  also  for  the  entire  day  of 

twenty-four  hours.  Nipart  te  top, 
to-morrow  night,  (G.)  Tiaki  main, 
e roko  au  top,  I shall  not  live,  my  time 
is  come. 

Bop  [topa,  topi],  to  set,  as  the  sun.  E 
top  a taaik  [e  top  tat,  G.],  the  sun  is 
set.  Kuna  top  a taaik,  the  sun  is 
setting. 

Bop  or  bap,  a fish-trap  made  of  withes,  an 
eel-pot. 

Bopa,  to  bear,  bring  forth ; born.  E topa 
nit/ire,  she  has  brought  forth  a child. 
Ko  topa  mat  erun  tiiuwi  iniapai  ? 
When  were  you  born  from  your  mo- 
ther? (or  borne  by). 

Bopibop,  growing  dark,  becoming  night. 

* Ilou  or  pou,  post  of  a house. 

* Bit,  spouse;  husband  or  wile. 

Bu,  [/>«,  pun,  M»],  but,  only,  merely, 
just.  Tiak  Tutor  a,  bu  Uua,  it  is  not 
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Tuhunt,  but  lie.  Tidk  te  omat  e nipin,  t 
bun  te  ant,  she  is  not  a human  being,  1 
but  a spirit.  E tia  bu  man  rigid,  I 
have  just  thought  of  it  E tia  bu  bo 
ma  upgoe,  I have  just  met  with  you. 
Bun  te  rap  upgoe,  you  are  only  a 
slave.  Bun  karogo , just  be  quiet. 
With  akea  in  answer  to  a question,  it 
forms  a sort  of  an  affirmative, — as, 
e vti  tc  tea  ? is  the  canoe  in  sight  ? 
Akea  b'uti  tc  tea,  yes,  the  canoe  is  in 
sight. 

Bu,  a smell. 

* Bua,  mouth. 

* Duai,  beard.  Kurubuai,  to  shave. 

Buiika  and  • buukaka , bad,  vile.  7k«a 
buaka  ma  kai,  he  is  bad  with  the 
spear.  E riiuirui  te  ki  ai,  e buukaka 
te  ki  art,  this  mat  is  good,  that  is 
bad.  Buakd-karaira,  stormy  wea- 
ther. 

Buup,  basaltic  stones  found  in  the  roots  of 
trees  which  are  drilled  to  the  islands. 

* Bud  pui,  whale’s  tooth. 

Buftu  \fmb],  to  sprout,  to  grow.  Bubnn 
Vai , smoke  (i.  e.  product  or  growth  of 
the  fire). 

Bubu  (G.),  blunt,  not  sharp. 

* Bubu&nifxii,  elbow. 

* Buhuoniwtii,  knee. 

* Bubura,  large. 

Bulmti,  deep.  E bubuti  tc  rami , the  chan- 
nel is  deep. 

But  [fate;  but,  G.]  warm,  hot;  heated, 
burnt.  Tia  fate,  I am  warm.  E hue 
auraura,  it  is  red-hot.  E fate  batar, 
our  house  is  burnt.  (See  kabue.) 

But'  or  fate’  (G.)  steering-oar,  rudder.  (See 
px.) 

Botnar  [or  pofnar]  a paddle. 

Bui  [fa/ in],  egg.  Buin  te  mo  aiine,  egg 
of  the  hen. 

Bum  (G.),  loft  of  a house.  (See  pura). 

Buirrar,  to  smell  sweet ; fragrant. 

Bninai,  earth,  loam. 

Butr,  to  do  wrong,  to  be  in  fault ; sin, 
fault,  error.  Tia  butr,  I am  in  fault. 


TUutuuir  in  buirar,  save  us  from  our 
sins. 

* Bui ra,  to  smell  had ; fetid. 

Buirdbutr , froth.  Kak  e buirabuir  in  te 

- karuitruo,  take  the  froth  from  the 

toddy. 

Buke , to  throw  down  with  noise.  E buke 
te.  faw,  that  thing  is  thrown  down. 

Buki  or  buku  [ buk , puki ],  buttock,  tail, 
hinder  part. 

Bukibitk  [or  biukibiuk]  cask,  barrel. 

Bukin-atu,  nape  of  the  neck. 

I Bukuni-tcai,  heel . 

Buna,  deaf.  E tdnipa  buna , he  is  deaf. 

* Bunekeaki,  a cutaneous  disease,  the  her- 

pes. (Soe  guni.) 

Buni  (G.),  good. 

Bu-tii-mdn  (K.),  a poor  man  (qu.  fain 
union,  only  a common  person  ?). 

Bu-ni-tnalap  (G.),  a chief-judge,  a prime 
minister. 

Bunin  (G.),  round. 

Bupa,  chin.  Bupam , thy  chin. 

Bu  paint  pa,  a hole.  Dupabupa  m rtfm, 
hole  of  your  lips,  mouth. 

Bupaga  or  bopaga,  a word  used  in  cut  rent- 
ing. fa  bupagam,  Tahuerik,  we  pray 
thee,  O Tahuerik.  E bupagam  ko 
na  rok  or  nea,  we  beg  thee  to  be- 
come our  chief.  Tia  bupagami,  I 
beg  of  you. 

Buok  [fate/],  war ; to  fight ; hostile ; trou- 
bled, distracted.  Ana  tutu  te  buok , the 
war  lasts  long.  Kom  huOk  ? do  ye 
fight  ? Ibiti  buok,  one  who  fights,  a 
warrior.  E buoka  kan  ion  te  ap 
akaiim,  all  the  people  of  the  land  arc 
opposed  to  you.  E buok  a nanu , 
my  mind  is  distracted. 

Buokonikai  [buokunyikai,  buoguinyikai, 
K.,  buo/.anikai , buonikai,  G.],  woods, 
woodland,  inland  country. 

* Bure,  the  ovula-shcll. 

Barer,  pilar  hair ; feathers. 

* Buruburu,  fur,  hair  of  animals.  Buru- 

I burun  te  kimoa,  fur  of  tho  rat. 

j Buta,  navel. 
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Bulan  (G.),  root;  hutan-le-ni  (K.),  lower 
part  of  the  trunk  of  a tree,  stump. 
Bulat, ut  (G.),  cough.  (See  Ivkalak.) 
Batura  (G.).  black. 

* Bulu,  dagger,  a small  weapon  armed  with 
shark’s  teeth. 

Bineu,  throat.  Butcum,  thy  throat. 

D 

[The  letter  d is  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrence,  and  seems,  in  all  cases,  to  be  a 
softened  sound  of  the  t.] 

Darn,  to  look.  (See  tar  a.) 

De  (G.),  child.  (See  atai .) 

Dekdkit,  to  cry  out.  (See  kaka.) 

Detdv,  be  quick. 

Dibftg,  wash.  Ko  tian  dilntgia?  have 
you  washed  it? 

Diduard,  liberal,  generous. 

Didiri , diridiri , cross,  irritable.  (See  tiri- 
tiri.) 

Di-Mdkin,  a native  of  Makin  (G.) 
Dimdim , to  drop,  as  rain. 

Dina,  to  bite.  Dittaia , bite  it.  (Soe  kadi- 
nadina .) 

Dittdin , to  roast. 

Dinimdk , to  be  in  the  act  of  roasting. 
Dirip , to  beat,  to  strike ; to  contend  with, 
oppose.  Antai  diripir,  don’t  beat  us. 
Ko  dirip  atai  tn  tera  ? Why  did  you 
beat  the  children?  E diripir  antir , 
our  god  is  against  us.  (Soe  tiri.) 
Djiranak  (G.),  to  beat.  (See  tiri.) 
Djakdtain  (G.),  crippled.  (Qu.  tiak  bat, 
no  legs?) 

Dok&v,  truly,  surely.  Dokdv  e ko  babak 
in  ant , truly  thou  art  great  among 
spirits. 

Dua  (K.),  saered,  tabu.  (Qu.  the  Polyne- 
sian atua  ?) 

E 

[By  both  the  interpreters,  the  long  t was 
frequently  substituted  tbr  the  diphthong  at, 
and  the  short  i for  a.] 


E,  a letter  frequently  introduced  by  the 
interpreters  between  the  words  of  a 
sentence.  In  some  cases  it  may  be 
an  article:  in  others,  it  is  probably  a 
corrupt  pronunciation  of  the  last  letter 
of  a word, — as  idol'  'e  te  up,  (or, 
irtata  or  ietatu  te  ap , high  in  the  land. 

E,  fire.  (Sec  ai.) 

E,  this ; here.  (See  at.) 

Ea,  where?  Ko  nako  mai  fa,  whence 
earnest  thou  ? (Seo  ia.) 

Ebipopo,  a bad  smell ; fetid. 

Edai,  child.  (See  atai.) 

Edin.ro  or  cdjin.ro,  anchor.  (Qu.  iitin.ro, 
stone  of  quietness?) 

Eduai , not  yet.  (See  uluai.) 

Egi-gi,  blind.  Egt'gi  malau , I am  blind. 

Egt-mata  (G.),  cross-eyed. 

Egi-memau  (G.),  coward. 

Ekimbttta , short,  low.  Ka-ekimoteta,  to 
shorten. 

Erttip  (G.),  to  send  for. 

Ent,  spirit.  (See  ««/*.) 

Epan  (G.)  this  morning. 

Era  or  ira  (or,  with  suffixes,  eraua,  erd- 
man,  erdbop,  erdbat,  &c.),  how  many. 
Era  tuitui  ko  naoria,  how  many  stare 
do  you  see  ? Erdbat  am  IkU,  or  eraua 
bdtam , how  many  are  your  houses? 
Eraman  aman , how  many  months? 
Erabopa  te  bop,  erabopa  te  pain,  how 
many  days,  how  many  nights?  (See 
i /aim.) 

Era  (G.),  why,  what  for.  Era  tap  ungoe, 
why  do  you  cry?  (Seo  kuera.) 

Eran , thus,  this  way  ; the  same ; about, 
concerning.  Kuera  ko  aki  karoia 
eran , why  don’t  you  do  it  thus  ? Ko 
tetai  eran  te  buok,  do  you  know  about 
wrar  ? (see  ti  te  irxut). 

Erardn , leaky,  dropping  water. 

Erero  [in’ro],  black ; dark.  E bot^rero 
(?),  a black  person.  Erero  tnpitup, 
very  dark. 

Erigi,  side.  E marak  erigu,  my  side  is 
painful. 

Erigin,  by  the  side  of,  near. 
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erigin  te  bat , let  us  sit  down  by  the 
house. 

Stain  [or  dram],  gravel. 

Eli,  to  break.  Antai  etna,  don’t  break  it. 
Eliak  te  rud , the  spider-shell  (strom* 
bus)  is  broken. 


G 

[This  letter  is  merely  a softer  pronun- 
ciation of  the  k,  which  probably  might  in 
all  cuses  be  substituted  for  it  with  pro- 
priety.] 

Gaya,  how?  E gaga  Tiburrik  in  anti J 
How  is  Tabucrik  among  spirits  ? Tia 
kaw'  gaga  (an  idiom),  I nm  sorry 
for  it. 

Gapga , like.  Gapga  te  pot'o , like  the  poco- 
shell. 

( iakak , spathc  or  sprout  of  the  cocoa- 
nut. 

Gin  or  kin,  at,  to.  A'o  pori  gin-nai , 
thou  art  laughing  at  me  (see  truirua- 
gi«). 

Ginig  [£t/ti&],  to  pinch.  Antai  ginigai, 
don’t  pinch  me. 

Girigir  [A'lVihVi],  gravel. 

Gon,  to  squeeze,  compress.  A'o  ginai, 
you  crowd  me.  Tin  gon  e nukum , I 
squeezed  your  waist. 

Gvnubuiki  te  tea,  haul  up  the  canoe  on  the 
bench, 

Gugu,  get  on  my  back  (see  kagugu). 

Git  guru,  to  look  for.  E gugurago,  looking 
for  thee. 

Guin  (qu.  kunif),  skin,  bark.  Guinu, 
my  skin.  E katikitik  e guin  ir  te 
bai,  the  Imrk  of  the  tree  is  rough. 

G uni-maid,  gunideeaki , a disease  of  the 
skin,  herpes. 

Gun,  to  snatch,  seize  suddenly.  Antai 
guria , don’t  snatch  it. 

Guri,  almost.  la  guri  mat  iu  orak,  1 
almost  died  of  sickness. 


I 

*/,  in,  at,  to.  I Peru , at  Peru.  A'o  ta- 
ntdtam  i t'abun  te  nt,  climb  to  the  top 
of  the  tree.  /*o,  above ; t*d,  below ; 
ukai,  here,  dec. 

Ia,  verbal  prefix,  used  instead  of,  or  with, 
the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  third 
persons.  Ja  mariri , I am  cold.  Ia 
rako  pai,  I am  come,  la  tia  teua,  he 
is  done,  la  kamag  e bokin,  tearful  is 
it*  greatness. 

la,  where?  A'o  rndrak  ia , where  were 
you  hurt?  Ko  noko  mai  la,  whence 
come  you  7 (Sec  ta.) 

Ia,  a kind  of  dance. 

Id,  below,  under,  to  leeward,  westward.  A 
noko  id,  go  below.  Tia  paraunok 
id,  we  will  sail  to  the  westward.  Id 
ni  karawa,  under  the  sky. 

Ia,  verbal  affix  for  the  third  pcreonul  pro- 
noun. Fdia,  strike  him.  Tia  diripia, 
1 beat  them.  ’lMjna,  cut  it 

la,  affixed  possessive  pronoun,  of  the  third 
person  plural.  Batdia , their  house, 
or  their  houses,  A/Uina  Uipdia  tout, 
whose  knives  are  these  f 

la,  particle  used  after  antai,  who  ? to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  antai,  do  not.  Antai 
ia  kamdrakego , who  hurt  you  ? Antai 
katndrakego,  don’t  hurt  yourself. 

labut,  high  water.  Iduai  n'iabut,  it  is 
not  yet  high  water  (sec  bubuti). 

ltd  [*r],  there  is,  there  are ; is  there,  are 
there?  Ini  te  imuit  inauan  ajMtr, 
there  are  men  within  our  land.  Kauai 
itu  tMN,  if  I had  a canoe.  Iai  am 
tap , here  is  thy  knife.  Iai  te  ika 
runt  ? have  you  any  fish  ? 

*Idia  [rea,  torn],  those  here  (plural  of  a«). 
Ant  a ixitaia  iaia,  whose  are  these 
houses  ? 

lai-nuk , weather-side  of  island  ; eastward. 

Ink,  not.  E rudk  e teua,  idk,  has  he 
come  down  or  not  ? (aw?  akea,  tiaki, 
&c.) 

Idkai,  to  respect,  to  love.  Tia  iakaigo , 
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we  respect  thee.  Alai,  kuera  'ham 
aki  iakaigami  cram,  children,  why 
don’t  you  love  one  another  I 

Idkaman,  nlrendv,  long  ago.  (See  &z/?ms/.) 

Iakdraka  (or  kttmka),  few.  la-karaka  te 
muinutt , there  are  few  cocoa-nut#. 

•Jdw,  under,  beneath  (for  in  fit). 

Idnuai,  fat,  corpulent,  full,  satisfied  with 
eating.  la  it  uni  tout,  he  is  fat.  la 
tin  ianuai,  I am  satisfied. 

lapai,  full,  satisfied  ; tired,  la  tin  uipai , 
1 am  full,  satiated.  lapai  ina  naoria, 
I am  tired  of  looking.  (See  kapai.) 

/Mr,  a sort  of  gooseberry. 

I /toga  or  tibopa,  priest. 

•///w,  cup  made  of  a cocoa-nut  shell. 

Id  uni,  not,  not  yet.  E rd  annum  o iduai , 
is  your  mind  at  peace  or  not  ? Iduai 
n'tatca  te  lai , the  crop  is  not  yet  ripe. 
Dkam  a tin , are  you  done/  TC 
iduai , we  are  not. 

*Ic,  sail. 

* Icta,  above.  A ttoko  ietu , go  above  me. 
Ihratura  ietam , look  above  you. 

Iftdt , high.  IcUU  e te  up,  high  i#  tire  land. 

Igagi,  proud.  Ko  igagi,  thou  art  proud. 

Igina , to  understand.  Tiaki  iginago,  I 
don’t  understand  you.  Ko  igin  au 
taitui,  do  you  understand  my  speech  T 

lia  [taw],  a vein. 

Iia,  gray  hair.  Iia  n'alit , my  hair  is  gray. 

Ika,  fish. 

Ikai,  here,  hither.  la  bo  ikai,  we  will 
meet  here.  Mai  ikai , come  hither. 

*Ikainajxt , lately,  just  now  (i.  e.  ikai 
n'apa,  here,  on  this  spot.) 

• Ikeike  [i£f£rt],  heart ; also  breath ; to 
breathe. 

Ikeike  [ii*t&],  mallet. 

IkiUkdU,  to  fly.  Ia  tetai  ikiixkabi  te 
man , can  the  bird  fly?  (Sec  kipea- 
kipea.) 

Iki-bitbu , a coward. 

9Iko,  here. 

*Iht,  girdle  of  shark’s  skin. 

Ilaica  (G.),  how  muny  ? how  much  T (See 
era , era  tut,  &cc.) 
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•///mi,  five. 

Imho,  sharp- pointed  club,  javelin. 

In,  coral.  E tiki  tvaiu  in  t'iu,  my  foot  is 
pierced  with  a bit  of  coral. 

In,  of,  in,  at,  for,  die.,  probably  a corrup- 
tion of  ni. 

9 Ina,  that,  in  order  that,  to;  will,  shall. 
IJkum  knmdpiai  ina  kamdtrai,  ye 
are  deceiving  me  in  order  to  kill  me. 
Ina  ttima  f shall  1 drink  ? Ina  v no- 
rm, I will  see  it  (properly  tut,  which 
see). 

9 1 uni,  mat  of  cocoa-nut  leaves. 

Inabop,  to-night. 

I tut  nan,  within,  in  the  imndo  of.  Tin  ctiia 
tin  inanan  rabdlam,  I will  break 
(all)  the  bones  in  your  body.  lai  te 
OnuU  inanan  upar,  there  are  men  in 
the  inside  of  (or  beneath)  our  country 
(said  of  the  antipodes).  (See  nana.) 

Inaguinagtt , skilful,  versed  in.  Inagui- 
tutgu  in  te  book,  skilled  in  war. 

fniapai , when?  Ko  na  katta  batam 
iniapat  ? when  shall  you  build  your 
house  ? 

Inittan,  low.  7b  ni  ari  ini  nan,  that  low 
tree. 

Inuai,  a wart. 

9Ipgdmi , yc. 

Ipgebo  [pgfbop,  ipgiabop , G.],  last  night. 
Ko  matu  ia  ipgtbo,  where  did  you 
sleep  last  night  ? 

Ipgoa , (G.)t  formerly,  long  ago. 

Ipkam , 1 do  not  know ; (only  used  in  an- 
swer to  a question.) 

Ipkun  [ijkan,  cpkan],  there.  Antai  ipkdn  ? 
who  is  there  T Tlii pai  ipkdn,  wait  for 
me  there. 

Id,  above,  up,  over,  upon.  Mai-id,  to  wind- 
ward, or  south-southwest.  Ikthekabt 
te  man  ion  te  bat,  the  bird  flew  over 
the  house.  Ion  te  hie,  upon  the  mat. 
A noko  ion,  go  to  windward. 

Ira,  to  steal;  thief.  E dtripia  in  ira,  I 
beat  him  for  stealing.  E ira  trua , he 
is  a thief.  Irtak  au  dpara,  my  axe  is 
stolen. 
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Ira  (G.),  girdle  worn  by  incn. 

• Ira,  hair.  Iran  alu,  hair  of  the  head. 

IramO  or  iri  on),  first,  foremost,  before ; to 
come  first,  to  precede.  Antai  intern* 
irat/to,  who  was  your  first  king? 
A nok  iramou,  go  before  me.  Tia 
iramo  pai,  ( am  the  first  comer.  (See 
MO.) 

Iramui  [ulamtti,  K.,  ittauiu,  G.J,  behind, 
after,  last.  A nok  iramuiu , come 
after  me.  Ko  iramui,  you  arc  the 
last.  (See  mui.) 

Iri , to  go  with,  to  accompany.  E na  irigo 
leoa,  he  will  go  with  thee.  Ko  irai, 
kotok  7 Will  you  go  with  me  or  stay  T 
Ko  iri  ma  ' ntai , with  whom  did  you 
come  ? 

Iria , triak  [ eriak , tri&],  to  turn  round,  to 
whirl;  to  go  about,  to  tack  ship.  Iria 
te  ap,  the  wind  whirls  round.  Irik 
atun,  his  head  turned  round.  Tia 

triak  ma  te  tea,  we  will  put  the  canoe 
about. 

Iribdi,  iribdk,  [uhbat,  uiibak),  to  dislike, 
be  displeased  with.  JriiaigO,  I don’t 
like  thee.  Iribdia  te  Omat,  the  men 
do  not  like  him.  Ko  iribdk,  are  you 
displeased  ? 

Irtbdnu,  to  manure. 

Iri  go  [ririgo],  flesh,  meat.  E kapkan  e 
tirigo , was  the  meat  good? 

Irikak.  E tok  in  irikdk,  (the  tide)  has 
ceased  flowing  and  is  going  out. 

Irircj) , foot- ball  (the  game).  Tia  roko 
main  tirirep,  wo  come  from  playing 
foot-ball. 

Jru  (G.)t  yellow,  light-colored. 

Irua,  foreigner.  Irua  tcakaki,  they  are 
foreigners. 

It,  * lit  [ft/,  titf],  lightning.  E mate  te  ni 
ma  t'it , the  tree  is  killed  by  lightning. 

lli,  straight. 

•Jit,  seven. 

Itibdki  (G.),  hawkVbill  tortoise. 

Itu,  the  resin  which  drifts  ashore  on  these 
islands ; also,  any  thing  fragrant,  like 


Itu  or  idu,  needle.  E Icdkapa  t'abun  au 
itu,  the  point  of  my  needle  is  sharp. 

K 

Ka,  prefixed  to  a word,  has  in  most  cases 
a causal  signification;  in  some  in- 
stances its  meaning  is  doubtful. 

Kdan,  village,  ward ; section  of  a kawa  or 
town. 

Kulnbake,  to  enlarge. 

Kabaka,  to  let  fall,  drop,  threw  down. 
Tta  kabaka  ar  liin-rO  ikai,  we  will 
drop  our  anchor  here.  Kabakak, 
thrown  down. 

Kabapa  (G.),  to  drop,  let  fall.  Kabdpa&a 
tn  te  manop,  drop  it  in  the  well.  (Qu. 
a mistake  for  kabaka  I). 

Kabauti,  to  gulp  down.  Ko  aki  kdntia  te 
amarak,  ko  kabautia,  you  do  not 
chew  the  food,  you  gulp  it  down. 

Kabikouca , beach,  strand.  (See  bika .) 

Kabira , to  oil,  anoint. 

KaMxti,  to  trade,  barter. 

• Kaboa,  to  come  together,  unite,  meet.  Tia 
kabua,  a common  form  of  salutation. 

Kabouluta  (?),  quoits. 

Kabua,  to  close,  shut;  requite,  take  ven- 
geance. Katma  makaitn,  shut  your 
jaws.  Tia  kabua  ma  teua,  I will 
take  vengeance  on  him. 

Kabua,  a boil,  sore. 

Kdbub,  dull,  blunt.  E kabuh  am  tap, 
your  knife  is  blunt. 

Kabue,  to  make  warm,  to  heat;  heating, 
hot.  Mai  ikai  kabufgo  erigin  te  (ti, 
come  hero  and  warm  yourself  by  the 
fire.  E kabue  taaik,  the  sun  is  hot 

Kabuibm,  preserved  taro  (K.) ; a kind  of 
food  prepared  from  the  pandanus 
nut  (G.) 

Kabuk  [kabuok,  kabug],  to  burn.  Mat 
ikai  kabukega  in  te  at,  come  and  burn 
yourself  in  the  fire.  Antai  tautau 
kabuk  te  bat  ari,  don’t  prevent  that 
house  from  being  burnt. 
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Kalmmirai , mat  worn  for  dress. 

Kaderan,  a spoon  nrndc  of  human  hair. 

Kadimuhna , to  bite  much  or  hard.  E 
kudinadina  te  manitiar,  the  musqui- 
toes  are  biting  severely. 

Kaikimotatn,  to  ma ke  short.  Kaikimatnla 
am  taitai,  make  your  speech  short. 

Katn  [or  ftoaot],  near.  £ kaen  e teua , he 
is  near.  E kaen  tc  bum,  the  village 
is  near.  (These  may  be  the  same 
word  ; kaan,  perhaps,  signifies  neigh- 
borhood.) 

K&tn  or  kai  (G.),  native  of.  Kaen  Kiatce 
e pai,  I am  a native  of  Kiawe. 

Kagugit,  to  carry  on  the  back.  Tia  hi- 
gdgugo,  I will  carry  you.  (See  agu, 
gitgu.) 

Kahara,  kahipa  (G.),  rainbow,  sun-dog. 

*Kai,  tree,  wood,  stick,  poet,  club.  Wakdn 
te  kai , root  of  the  tree.  E nimtea 
bam  te  kai , tho  wood  sticks  to  my 
hand.  7k  kai  ni  te  Mm,  a stick  (or 
root)  of  taro.  E tai  kai  teua , he  un- 
derstands fighting  (or  tho  club).  Kain 
t’o,  post  of  the  fence. 

Kai  [/of,  akai],  wound.  Ia  kamag  e 
kaiu,  my  wound  is  dreadful.  Kana- 
maiu  kai  ni  baiu , the  wound  in  my 
arm  is  going  to  heal. 

Kai  [(i£ot),  to,  towards,  against ; than. 
E kivitai  am  tak  a baiu,  your  speech 
to  me  is  false.  E tabigi  a kaiu  teua, 
he  has  taken  up  arms  against  me.  E 
mail  au  kamuimui  a kain  teua,  I 
have  more  molasses  than  be. 

Kai,  here.  (See  i-kai.) 

Kai-m-kabua,  spade. 

• Kai  (Tapu),  do  not.  *Kai  kuruta,  don’t 

cut  it. 

Kaibdba,  bamboo  (which  sometimes  drifts 
to  the  islands). 

Kaibuke,  ship.  (A  New'  Zealand  word  in- 
troduced by  the  whites  at  Tapuleouen.) 

Kaiiok,  to  make  friends;  friendship.  (See 
otukfc.) 

* Kama,  the  pandanus  tree. 

Kaio , the  leaves  of  the  arum. 


Kaipn,  the  lateral  supports  around  the  foot 
of  the  pandanus. 

Kaiti,  to  straighten;  kaitigo,  straighten 
yourself. 

Kaitca , divination,  sorcery. 

Kak,  to  put  down,  to  set  down  ; to  lower  a 
sail ; to  reject,  throw  off ; to  descend. 
K<lk  e ia  te  amarak,  where  shall  we 
set  tho  victuals.  Kak  e buirdbuir  in 
te  biruuruo,  remove  the  froth  from 
the  toddy.  Antai  kakir,  don’t  throw 
us  off.  Kak  tulan  (G.),  come  down 
a little. 

Kdkd  (G.),  a preserve  made  of  the  panda- 
nus-nut. 

Kak  a,  noise,  outcry. 

Kakatgi,  sharp ; oppressive  (as  heat).  E 
kdbipaam  tapa?  is  your  knife  sharp? 
Kakapa  te  ririn , the  heat  of  tlie  sun 
is  oppressive. 

Kakapa,  cannibal.  E kakapa  maiak,  at 
the  southeast  they  are  cannibals. 

Kakara,  festivities, — dancing  and  singing. 

Kakaiui,  kdkat  ciii  (G.),  same  as  karapepa. 

Kako,  cocoa-nut  leaf. 

Kakorokuro,  to  strengthen.  Antai  kakoro- 
koro  punam,  don’t  raise  your  voice. 

Kamag,  to  terrify ; fearful,  dreadful ; very 
great.  Kamagai  e teua,  he  frightens 
me.  Ia  kamag  e kain,  his  wound  is 
great,  la  kamag  e kakapa  te  ririn 
in  tonu,  the  heat  at  noon  was  exceed- 
ingly  great. 

Kamai,  give  here.  Kama*  am  tap,  give 
me  your  knife.  Kamai  pair,  give  us. 

Kamainaina,  to  make  white. 

Kamnin,  to  save,  to  cure.  E kamai uni, 
ho  saved  my  life. 

Hainan,  already,  long  ago.  Ia  human 
taunak , he  is  buried  already.  Ia 
kaman  roko , he  is  gone  long  ago. 

Kamanitji,  to  make  n fool  of,  to  deceive. 
Ukam  kamanipiai , yc  arc  making  a 
fool  of  me. 

Kamdrak,  to  hurt.  Antai  ia  kamarakrgo, 
who  hurt  thee? 

Hamate  [ kamdmat J,  to  kill.  Ko  bcrigiai 
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in  ka  mat  ego,  thou  wilt  make  me  kill 
thee.  Tia  kamatai,  I kill  myself. 

Kameriri,  a sieve. 

Kametdto,  to  make  firm.  Kametdto  am 
taitai , make  firm  your  speech,  i.  e. 
stick  to  what  you  say. 

Kama,  to  cause  to  drink,  to  suckle.  E 
kamdia  in  mcnuim,  let  it  drink  from 
your  breast. 

K annuli , to  cause  to  sneeze.  E kamocliai 
te  bait  the  thing  causes  me  to  sneeze. 

* Kamuimui  [ kamoimoi , K.,  takamoi,  G.], 
molasses  made  from  the  liquor  of  the 
cocoa-nut  tree. 

Kan,  people.  E buy i gam  a kaim  lean 
ion  ft  ap , the  people  all  over  the  land 
beg  of  thee.  (See  kaan , kaen.) 

*Kana , to  eat ; food.  Tia  kandia , I am 
eating  it.  Kandk,  eaten.  Kanam, 
thy  food. 

Kami  [kan,  /ana],  about  to,  going  to. 
Tia  kana  mo,  I am  going  to  drink. 
Kcina  I '/aka  tc  karu , the  rain  is  going 
to  fall.  Kandroko  (for  kan ' roko) 
about  to  come. 

Kana  (G.),  town.  (See  kaan.) 

Kauai,  if.  Katiai  ko  poai,  tia  kamatego, 
if  thou  strike  me,  1 will  kill  thee.  (Sec 
bain-ganai.) 

Kandnau,  to  lengthen.  (Sec  andnau.) 

Kananudn , to  sutler  loss,  to  be  unfortu- 
nate. E kananudn  e teua , he  is 
unfortunate.  Tia  kananudn,  I suffer 
loss  from  it. 

Kanawa  (or  kdiioa),  the  inside,  contents. 
Kanawa  ni  tnanui m,  the  inside  of 
your  breast.  Kana  wa  ni  min,  the 
substance  of  my  dream. 

Ka naura- n i-mata,  eyeball. 

Kanawapo,  barren,  unfruitful. 

Kantpu,  dragon-fly. 

'Karri,  cocoa-nut  tree.  E taitai  te  kani, 
he  is  cutting  the  troo.  Cocoa-nut 
wood. 

Kdniag  (G.),  offended. 

Karrim,  fit  to  drink.  E kanim  the  ran , 
the  water  is  good  to  drink. 


Kanim,  to  stick,  to  cause  to  adhere.  (See 
nimtia.) 

Kanaka , to  cause  to  come.  Kanaka  mai 
e teua  a kaiu , send  him  here  to  me. 

Kanoko,  to  cause  to  go,  to  send,  to  expel. 
Tia  kanoko  e teua  a kaiarn,  1 send 
him  to  thee.  Tia  kanukogo,  I drive 
thee  away. 

Kantia , chew  it. 

Kantu  (G.),  to  sing  to  one's  self,  to  hum. 

* Kayai,  to  fill,  make  full.  Kapaigo,  fill 
thyself. 

Kdpcre,  hair-stick,  hair-pricker. 

m Kapkan,  palatable. 

Kaporipori,  to  cause  to  laugh. 

Kaora  (G.),  cross,  irritable. 

Kapani,  to  finish,  to  complete,  to  do  all. 

Kapara,  to  open,  loose,  untie.  Kapara 
bairu , open  your  hand, 
j Rape,  to  tie.  Tia  kapeia  i nuku,  I tie  it 
around  my  waist.  Kapi  arorom,  lie 
your  neck,  i.  e.  hang  yourself. 

1 Kaptpf , a knot,  a way  of  tying. 

Kapurak,  lower  story  or  ground  door  of  a 
house  which  has  a pur  a,  or  loft. 

Kdr,  kakdr , to  rub,  to  scrapo.  Mai  ikai 
ka  na  kdrai,  come  and  rub  me. 

Kara,  a relative,  relation,  kindred.  TVs 
kamaiwe , an  kara,  I will  save  him, 
lie  is  my  relation. 

Karamd,  elder  brother  or  sister. 

Karanuti,  younger  brother  or  sister. 

Kdrapa,  to  hide,  conceal.  Karapaai,  hide 
me.  Ko  na  karapaia  ia,  where  will 
you  hide  itt  Karapak,  hidden. 

Karapcpa,  a kind  of  food  prepared  from 
the  fruit  of  the  pandunus. 

•A'dratro,  sky,  heaven,  weather.  Erdiui 
tnaik  i kara-wa,  how  many  suns  in 
the  sky  t E buok  a karatca,  the  sky 
is  troubled,  or,  the  weather  is  bad. 

*Kdrtve,  syrup  or  molasses  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,  mixed  with  water. 

* Karidti  [kanet,  K.],  fish-hook  of  pearl. 

Kari+rit,  to  believe,  hope,  expect. 

Karina,  to  put.  Karina  in  te  barea,  put 
it  in  the  canoe-house. 
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Karo  [, karona ],  to  quiet,  appease ; to  fix, 
arrange,  settle ; to  make.  Karogo, 
keep  yourself  quiet.  Karoia  Tuhuenk, 
to  ap|>easu  Tnbuerik.  Ko  karo  a na- 
nam , have  you  settled  your  mind,  or 
purpose  ? A art)  a te  ati  teuana,  make 
another  fire-place.  Tia  karoia,  I will 
arrange  it. 

*Karord  [at  Makinj,  black  beads. 

Karu,  rain.  E Art*  te  karu,  there  is  much 
rain. 

Kariuik,  to  cause  to  descend.  Karuak  e 
leua,  send  him  down. 

Karun,  fishing-net. 

Karubrufi,  “ toddy,” — the  fermented  sap  of 
the  cocoa-nut  tree. 

Kataitai,  to  inquire,  ask  (lit  to  cause  to 
tell). 

* Katarna,  cat. 

Kata  pi,  to  cause  to  cry.  Antai  katapai, 
don’t  make  me  cry. 

Kati,  to  build,  to  erect,  set  up;  to  hoist 
sail ; to  put,  place.  Ia  tia  te  bat  ko 
katiia,  is  the  house  finished  that  you 
were  building  ? Tia  kati  te  bani  in 
te  fat  art,  1 will  put  cocoa-nut  trees 
in  that  house. 

• Kaitu,  to  squeeze  out  with  force;  to 

shoot ; a gun,  pistol.  Ko  katia  te 
tapa,  you  shoot  the  cuirass. 

Kalikilik , rough,  prickly. 

9 Kati  re,  to  show,  let  see.  Katire  teitiam , 
let  me  see  what  you  have  brought. 

Katoka  [katok,  ktulug]  to  cause  to  stay,  to 
stop,  to  leave  behind;  to  store  up; 
to  place,  to  put ; to  cure.  Tia  kato- 
kia,  I will  stop  it.  Anokon  i katokai, 
gone  and  left  me  behind.  Te  bat  in 
katoka  teamarak,  the  house  for  storing 
the  food.  Tia  kalokago  i t'abunapa, 
I will  take  you  on  my  Bhouldcr.  Tine 
katoka  te  orak , a man  who  cures 
(stops)  sickness. 

Katoka , a landholder;  one  who  has  ob- 
tained land  by  conquest. 

9Katoro,  to  set  or  lay  down  any  thing, — 
hence,  to  trade,  exchange.  Katin' 


itjkdn,  set  it  down  there.  Katoro  te 
amarak , to  barter  food. 

Katuka  (G.),  trowsers  of  matting  worn  as 
a defence,  in  fighting. 

* Kau,  to  wipe.  Kau  a matamu,  wipe 

your  eyes. 

Kaug,  crab. 

* Katie,  necklace  of  flowers. 

Kuan,  to  cause  to  quarrel,  to  vex.  Ko 
kaunai,  you  vexed  me.  (Sec  wn.) 

Kaumta , second.  (From  ua,  two.) 

Kaura,  to  cut  in  two.  Tia  kaurago,  1 will 
cut  you  in  two. 

Kauraura , a light. 

Kanti , to  awaken.  Kuera  ko  kautiai, 
why  did  you  wake  me? 

Kaica  fA'nt’,  kao,  /~av]  pity,  sorrow ; to 
regret.  Jakin  kaica  (G.),  no  pity. 
Tia  kau% a akt  roko  teua , I am  sorry 
he  does  not  come.  Kaw  gapa,  to 
have  cause  for  sorrow,  to  regret.  (See 
gapa.) 

* Kutca,  town.  Apani  te  imat  in  te  kaica, 

are  all  the  people  in  the  town  1 

Kaica  [X'oir,  kao],  slave. 

Kaica,  to  fish.  Tia  noko  ina  kaica,  1 am 
going  a fishing. 

*Katcai,  path,  road.  Tiilai-ni-kaicai, 
talking  by  the  way,  conversation. 

Kaicakaica,  to  creep. 

Kemair,  dirty.  (See  maip.) 

Keru  (G.),  to  sleep. 

Alt,  come.  Kii  mai,  come  here. 

Kiap  (K.),  ship. 

*Kie,  mat.  Kien  teiu,  sleeping-mat. 

Kieran  te  wa,  poles  which  unite  the  out- 
rigger to  the  canoe. 

Kika,  kiko,  cuttle-fish. 

Kimoa,  rat ; a thief. 

* Kino,  ant,  emmet. 

Kina,  to  dig.  Kina  te  rua , dig  a taro  pit. 

| * KiptakijKU,  to  paddle ; a paddle.  (See 
ikiUkabi.) 

*Kipina,  net,  seine. 

* Kiri,  dog. 

•Am?,  annoying,  hurtful,  bad. 

Kiwi,  porpoise. 
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Kiwi,  a herald,  messenger,  news-bringer. 
Ko  upa  ta  kiwi,  do  you  hear  the 
messenger  ? 

Kitcitai , falsehood ; to  lie.  E kiuritai  am 
talc  a kaiu , what  you  tell  me  is  false. 
Ko  kitcUai , you  lie. 

9 Ko  or  go,  thou,  thee.  Kuira  ko  kanui- 
rakego,  why  didst  thou  hurt  thyself? 

Ko,  a virgin. 

Kook,  thou  wilt  not.  Ko  ogi,  kodk,  wilt 
thou  return,  or  not  ? 

Kogia,  blow  it  (as  through  a pipe). 

*Koiriki,  to  scrape. 

Kog  or  kou,  to  cause  to  return,  to  send  for, 
to  invite  again.  Tin  kogo,  I expect 
thee  back.  Aniat  kogia,  don’t  send 
for  him.  (See  Og.) 

Koko  (G.),  jealousy. 

Kotn,  a corrupt  pronunciation  of  pkam,  ye. 

Kim  (for  ka-On),  to  till.  Aon  e te  bain,  fill 
my  hand.  Aon  c tc  maupg,  till  the 
cup. 

Konon,  song,  verse.  Ia  turn  tea tut,  konon 
in  atmte,  I have  composed  a song  tor 
singing. 

* Kora,  cord,  string.  Kora  ni  pai,  vein. 

Koro,  dart,  javelin,  spear. 

Korokoro , strong.  Anlai  ia  korokoro  e 
run  xcakaki,  who  is  the  strongest 
among  them  ? 

Kotctir  [gOwar],  to  go  to,  to  come  to. 
Rtnoar  am  kara,  go  to  your  relations. 
Mai  tia  kowar  a Uitam  a teuana, 
come  let  us  go  to  your  other  house. 
Tia  rokon  koxcarigo,  I have  come  to 
you.  Kuera  ko  aki  koarai,  why  did 
you  not  come  to  me  ? 

Kuo  nation,  yesterday.  E male  teua  kua- 
nanoa , he  died  yesterday. 

KxUra,  why  ? 

Kuiia  [guta],  wood  drifted  to  the  islands. 

*KumeU,  wooden  dish,  trencher. 

* Kuna  or  konu,  to  be  able;  to  endure, 

bear.  Ko  kutut  te  uoua,  can  vou 
swim  ? Tiaki  kuna  te  uoua,  or  tiaki 
kuna  vOua,  I cannot  swim.  Tiaki 
kuna  te  amarak,  1 cannot  bear  food. 


Tiaki  konan  kana  te  amarak , 1 can- 
not bear  to  eat  the  food. 

•Aim,  ten  thousand. 

Kuril,  to  scratch.  Anlai  kurilai,  don’t 
scratch  me. 

9 Kitru,  to  cut.  Anlai  kumia,  don’t  cut  it. 

Kurvbuai,  to  shave.  (See  buai.) 

Kuruiintu,  to  cut  in  pieces.  Tia  kurui. 
bitugo,  I will  cut  you  in  pieces  (qu. 
from  kuru,  and  bete,  many  t). 

Kurukai,  to  cut  wood,  to  hew. 


L 

This  letter  does  not  properly  belong  to 
the  language.  In  a very  few  words  it  was 
used  by  the  interpreters,  probably  for  some 
other  letter, — r,  n,  or  t. 

Lauti , to  pluck.  Ake'  lautia,  has  not 
plucked  it. 

Li,  heard  only  in  the  single  phrase,  kana 
uti  li  auti,  the  Pleiades  arc  going  to 
rise,— -probably  used  lor  te. 

Lina,  fish-line. 

M 

*Ma,  with,  by,  as.  Ko  iri  ma  ’ ntai , with 
whom  earnest  thou?  Tia  iri  ma 
teua,  I came  with  him.  Tia  ananau 
ma  upgde,  I am  as  tall  as  thou. 
E mate  te  «l  ma  tit , the  tree  is  dead 
by  lightning. 

Ma,  a fish-weir. 

Jl/d,  front ; before.  (See  mo.) 

Midp  [manapi,  man  pi,  rtnitp],  dirt,  litter. 

Mail  pi  n t'ai,  dirt  of  the  fire,  ashes. 
Mat  ip,  left,  sinister.  7b  bai  maap,  the 
left  hand,  i.  e.  the  dirty  hand, — that 
which  is  not  used  in  eating. 

Maap,  bitter,  sour.  E maap  te  ran , the 
water  is  bitter.  Man  pin  te  manam, 
taro  preserved  in  a sour  state. 
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Mne,  afraid ; to  fear.  Tia  mag , I am 
afraid.  Tia  mage  go,  I fear  thee. 

*Mai,  hitlaer,  come  here.  TIT tia  mai, 
bring  hither.  Mai  tkai,  come  hither. 
Mai  ko  na  md,  come  that  you  may 
drink. 

Afa*  and  main,  from.  Ko  nako  mai  iaf 
from  whence  comost  thou  ? Tia  roko 
main  lirirep,  I come  from  the  foot- 
ball playing. 

Mai,  oven,  hearth,  cooking-place. 

* Main,  rope. 

Mam  [ maiid , med,],  leeward,  westward. 
Tia  parau  mat'  main,  we  have  sailed 
from  the  westward. 

* Maiaki,  southeast.  E kakaya  maiaki , 

at  the  southeast  there  are  cannibals. 

Mate,  necklace. 

Mainaina,  white,  bright.  E mainaina 
tuitui  i kdrawa,  the  stars  are  bright 
in  heaven. 

Mainak,  northward,  or,  perhaps,  north- 
west.  Tia  kana  paruunok  i mai- 
nak,  we  are  going  to  sail  to  the 
northward. 

Mato , windward.  Tia  kana  paruunok  i 
main , we  are  going  to  sail  to  wind- 
ward (i.  e.  cast,  or  east-southeast, 
sec  u>). 

Maion,  through,  out  from.  E tapitapi  tin 
te  mat  maion  tau,  the  dead  man’s 
bones  are  sticking  up  through  (be 
ground  (from  mai  and  i<>). 

Maipina , cocoa-nut  shell. 

Maim,  from.  Tana  te  orak  maintr , keep 
sickness  from  us. 

Maid  [moiti,  G.],  many,  much  ; more.  la 
maiti  te  karu , there  is  much  rain.  E 
maita  unit  a kaidm,  my  canoes  are 
more  than  youra.  E maiti  upgoe  (G.), 
you  have  the  most. 

Main  [mein,  men,  meia,  man,  nuiur],  to 
live,  to  hoal,  to  get  well ; alive,  well ; 
good  ; life.  Aki  maiu  e teua , he  will 
not  live.  Kana  maiu  kai  ni  b<uu,  the 
wound  on  my  arm  is  going  to  heal.  E 
maiu  apar  via  apami,  our  land  is  as 


good  ns  yours.  Kandnau  maiuir , 
prolong  our  lives. 

Mak'i,  branch  of  a tree. 

Mukat,  jaw.  Kafnta  makaim , shut  your 
jaws.  Makai-hubura,  a scold  (big- 
jaw). 

*Makaiya  [makaina],  moon. 

Make,  a small  canoe. 

* Makoko,  a wound. 

Mam,  fresh  water.  7b  mam  in  te  manop, 
water  from  the  well. 

*Mamd,  ashamed. 

* Mama,  breast  of  woman,  pap. 

Mdtna  (G.),  mother  (used  only  by  young 
children). 

Mdmam  (G.),  rotten. 

Mamar  [memo/],  weak,  feeble. 

Marndna,  to  mock,  make  Bport  of.  Ko  ma- 
monaai,  you  arc  making  sport  of  ine. 

*Man,  bird.  Ara  man,  our  birds. 

Man,  month.  Uaman  te  man,  two  months. 
(See  aman.) 

Mdnarn,  a preparation  of  the  arum. 

m Manual,  dirt,  refuse.  Manapin  te  ai, 
ashes.  (See  maap.) 

Manila,  polite,  accomplished. 

* Maniapa  [ manfp , tndniap ],  council- 
house.  Tia  roko  mai  te  maniapa,  I 
come  from  the  maniapa.  (Qu.  umani 
opa,  house  of  the  town,  town-house  ?) 

Mdniki,  footstep,  track. 

Maninar,  musquito. 

Manipia,  foolish. 

Manop  [ maniap , G.],  a well. 

*Mdnrtre  (Makin),  much,  greatly. 

*Manu,  brother  (of  a woman)  ,*  sister  (of  a 
man). 

* Mupai-iii-lmii,  little  toe. 

Marak,  to  be  hurt ; hurt,  sore,  in  pain ; 
pain.  Ko  marak  I a,  where  arc  you 
hurt?  E marak  crigu,  my  side  is 
sore. 

Maram/dn,  slippery. 

Mdratea,  lonesome,  lonely,  solitary. 

Mdrave,  heart  of  a tree. 

Mariri  [mtrir,  K.,  maridi,  G.],  cold. 

Maroro  (G.),  strong,  powerful.  Maroro 
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e pai,  I am  strong.  T'ap  mararo , j 
strong  wind. 

Mu  run  [or  morua],  to  lose;  lost.  Ko 
mania  am  tapa  ia  7 where  did  you 
lose  your  knife?  E mdrua  au  dyara,  j 
my  axe  is  lost. 

Manta-gin,  to  forget.  E mdrua- ginia,  I 
forget  it,  Ko  mdruaginai , hast  thou 
forgotten  me  ? 

Marftru  (M.),  soft*  quiet. 

• Mata,  eye.  Maiau  atai , my  right  eye. 

MaUtu  many,  my  left  eye. 

Mtttakk  (G.),  blind. 

Matamar  (G.),  short-sighted. 

* Malay  [mala],  spirit  (?).  Ba-ni-maUty , 

temple.  Wa-ni-matay,  ship.  Malay 
America , whites  from  America. 

mMatau,  fish-hook. 

• Male , to  die  ; dead,  slain  ; dead  person  ; 
death.  E malt  teua  kuananoa,  he 
died  yesterday.  E mate  run  antai , 
killed  by  whom  ? Tciti  berigi  tnalu , 
those  who  seek  my  death. 

Mate  (G.),  raw,  not  well  cooked. 

Maternal,  wood. 

Matiito  (G.),  hard,  solid. 

*Mntu  (Kuria),  to  sleep.  Ko  rnatu  i« 
inabojj,  where  shall  you  sleep  to-night  ? 
(Sec  ktru.) 

Maua  (G.),  afraid. 

MauU  (G.),  to  labor*  to  cultivate  the  ground. 

Mauna;  c manna  ni  nuikaipa,  absence 
of  the  moon  (before  the  new  moon). 

Mauyg,  to  have  a disagreeable  smell.  Ia 
mauyg , it  smells  bud. 

Mauyga  [wow,  G.],  a cup.  Tai  te  mauyga 
e teuana  erum,  have  you  another  cup  T 

Mauri,  wicked,  bad.  E diriyia  ina  mauri, 

I beat  him  because  he  is  bad. 

Mauriyi,  to  think  of. 

Mcauni , rushes. 

Meg,  to  dwell,  to  live*  to  be.  Ko  meg  ia, 
where  do  you  live  ? 7 hiidk  a uygoc 
ko  mfg  ar  «m,  for  friendship,  be  thou 
our  chief. 

Afej,  breadfruit. 

Alcb  [wn)H],  dew ; perspiration. 


I *Meo  [wO],  Chinese  paper-tree. 

Metaro,  scuttle,  hatch. 

Mctdur  [qu.  mataoraT],  to  be  troubled 
about.  Antai  metauria,  don’t  trouble 
I yourself  about  him. 

Mt'u,  good.  (See  man/.) 

Mi,  to  dreum ; to  think ; dream,  revery. 
Bain  ganai  tin  tmgo  i nahoy , tia 
duaygo  kanaiea  ni  miu,  if  I dream 
about  you  to-night,  I will  tell  you  the 
substance  of  my  dream.  Tia  miia,  I 

will  think  of  it. 

ilfi  or  •fliiffli,  to  wonder,  to  be  surprised. 
Tia  mi  rum,  1 am  surprised  at  you. 

Mini  i,  niingere. 

Miniti,  fat.  MinUin  t'&n,  fat  of  the  tor- 
toise. 

* Mirimiri,  a babe. 

M6,  with,  by,  as  (same  as  ma). 

* Mo  or  min,  to  drink. 

Md,  fore-part,  front,  face.  Mo-ni-piroto, 
lore-part  of  the  belly.  THa  mom, 
wipe  your  face. 

Mo  [ww,  mim,  man],  before.  Antai  nea 
e m&n  teua , who  was  king  before  him  I 
Aki  roko  man,  none  canto  before  me. 
(See  iramd,  karamii.) 

Mo,  chief,  king,  Antai  mbmi  ungxed, 
who  was  your  chief  formerly  ? Mon 
te  apa  [montyip],  chief  of  the  land, 
king. 

*Moa,  domestic  fowl.  Mo'umdn,  cock. 
Mo'aiine , hen. 

Mo/iia,  to  sneeze.  (See  kamodi.) 

Mott i , fat  of  moat,  blubber.  E kaykan 
martin  te  kiwi,  the  fat  of  the  porpoise 
is  good. 

Mog,  dog. 

Mogur,  work,  task,  labor;  to  work.  E 
pani  au  mogur , my  work  is  finished. 
Tbra  go  na  mogur,  what  are  you  going 
to  do? 

Moi,  cooked,  well  done.  Ko  kana  te  ordra 
o ko  kana  te  moi,  will  you  eat  it  raw 
or  cooked? 

Moko  (G.),  rotten.  E moko  uin,  his  teeth 
arc  decayed. 
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Mona  (G.),  wet. 

Moni  (K.),  the  subterranean  world  (?). 

Mot  (G.),  to  break  ; broken. 

Mot,  a centipede. 

Muiy  after.  Aki  rako  mum,  none  came 
after  me.  Antai  momi  t muin  teua, 
who  was  your  king  after  him?  (See 
tram ui,  karamni.) 

* Muimui,  muimotu , cocoa-nut. 

Maluku  ni  bai , fathom,— or,  length  from 
lip  of  finger  to  opposite  shoulder. 
Miimut,  to  vomit. 

Murimuri  (G.),  to  be  slow,  to  delay. 

Muti,  to  finish,  ho  muli  te  tai  rum , have 
you  finished  your  gathering,  or  crop] 
Mutigak,  determine,  resolve.  A muligak 
takin  teua  ina  knmatea,  they  have 
determined  to  kill  him. 

N 

The  interpreters  sometimes  interchanged 
this  letter  with  r,  ns,  bairi  and  baini,  nose, 
mar  tap  and  man  tap,  council-house.  In 
some  instances  this  was  probably  agreeable 
to  the  practice  of  the  natives,  as  we  find  the 
l and  r of  many  Polynesian  and  Malay 
words  changed  in  Tarawan  to  n;  as,  napo, 
fly,  for  lapo, — nako,  to  come,  for  lako,  dec. 
We  heard,  also,  at  Taputeouea,  kantpu  and 
karep \ umane  and  umare,  dec. 

*A5r,  sign  of  the  future  and  of  the  subjunc- 
tive. Tin  na  ueia,  I shall  sew  it. 
Mai  tkai  ko  na  ririai,  come  hem  that 
you  may  teach  me. 

Naar,  used  only  in  the  salutation,  ko  ndarf 
which  means,  where  are  you  going? 
Nagegi,  to  wink. 

Naip  (G.),  flask  or  bottle  made  of  a cocoa- 
nut. 

Nairdnak,  “ no  matter “ I don’t  care,”  Arc. 
Naitoar,  to  slab.  Antai  naitcarai  'n  te 
tajta,  don’t  stab  me  with  the  knife. 
Nakaki,  they  (fcm.  of  tcakaki). 

'Nako,  to  come.  Nako  mai,  come  hither. 

116 


Ko  nako  mai  ia,  whence  eomest  thou? 
Nako  supplies  the  place  of  roko,  in  the 
imperative. 

Kan  [ nanu , vaai],  the  inside,  the  interior; 
the  mind;  within.  E ntarak  i nanu , 
there  is  a pain  in  my  inside.  E ro 
nanarn  o itluai , is  your  mind  at  rest 
or  not  ? / nanan  a panupanu,  within 
my  breast. 

*Napo,  a fly. 

or  rapi,  cloud. 

'Napinapi,  to  go. 

• Napitiako  or  napinoko,  to  go  or  come. 

Kant  nako  01  ina  ka/nrugo,  I am  com- 
ing to  oil  you.  7ia  napinako , I am 
going  (salutation  at  parting). 

'Napo,  stem  of  a leaf. 

* Naori,  to  see.  Mai  ko  na  naoria , come 

that  you  may  see  it.  Imperative,  aori; 
aori  tc  tamune,  see  the  shadow.  A«- 
naoria,  let  me  see. 

*Nati,  »oo.  Nat  id  , my  sou.  Natint'uea, 
son  of  the  chief. 

'Netee,  tongue.  Neteim,  thy  tongue. 

•As  [»’,  in],  of,  in,  at,  among,  lor,  from, 
with.  Pd  ni  pivpoi , leaf  of  arum.  Napi 
ni  karaua,  clouds  of  the  sky.  Ka- 
bttokego  in  te  ai,  burn  yourself  in  ihe 
fire.  A'o  bdbak  in  anti,  thou  art  great 
among  spirits.  7k  bai  ni  kanak, 
something  to  be  eaten.  Tautuuni  t« 
te  ui-buok,  keep  mo  from  slander. 
Alai  n * umane,  man-child  (qu.  child 
among  men  ?)  (See  Grammar.) 

Ni,  pond.  Rub  in  te  ni  ni  beniak,  clay 
from  the  mullet-pood. 

Ni,  tree. 

AI  (for  ni  fci),  whence.  Wa  ni,  a canoe 
from  whence  ? 

Nia,  she  (when  the  person  spoken  of  is  not 
present). 

Niin  or  niyin , she  (present). 

Nitre  or  ntyire,  she,  that  lady  (a  respect- 
ful form  of  expression). 

Ni-kadaradara,  wooden  beads. 

'Nima  or  pima,  to  drink.  Irui  nima , let 
us  drink,  or,  may  I drink?  Akea 
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bu  aimak,  there  i«  none, — it  is  all 
drunk  up. 

*Ntma,  five. 

* Nimdbui,  fifty. 

JTt  mat  a ni,  a kind  of  shell-fish  ; the  peri- 
winkle. 

Ntrntea,  to  slick,  to  adhere. 

Nimti,  to  lick  with  the  tongue. 

Ninepo,  a paste  made  of  tho  arum. 

Nini  (G.),  cocoa-nut. 

Aim*,  a lagoon  in  the  centre  of  an  island. 
(See  mi.) 

Nini,  fat,  luscious  (used  only  of  fish).  E 
nini  te  ika,  the  fish  is  fat  and  good. 

Nipabu  [nipinbo,  K.],  to-morrow.  71 a 
roko  ma  te  tea  nipidbo,  I will  come 
with  the  canoe  to-morrow,  i Sipdhu  o 
ari  o ari,  to-morrow  and  the  day  after 
and  tho  day  after. 

Ntpdn  (G.),  to-morrow.  Nipan  ari , the 
day  after  to-morrow. 

Aim  (G.),  cup  made  of  a cocoa-nut  shell. 

Ntytn,  tiitfire , — (see  min,  mire.) 

No  (G.),  surf.  Oruak  te  tea  in  te  mo,  the 
canoe  19  lost  in  the  surf. 

Nok,  breakers. 

•A hko,  to  go,  to  proceed,  to  come.  Bain* 
ganai  roko  te  ro,  lia  noko  ina  katra , 
if  the  fine  weather  comes,  I will  go 
a-fishing.  7V«  noko  ot,  shall  I come 
(or  go)  to  you  1 

Noko  noko,  to  walk,  to  go.  Kuera  ko  akia 
nokouako  ehtr,  why  do  you  not  walk 
like  usT  Anlai  a nokonoko , don't  go 
away. 

Noko  (G.),  to  come.  E noko  mat  e pai 
run  tanuju,  I come  from  my  father. 
(See  roko.) 

Non,  Morinda  citrifolia. 

Nona  (K.),  aurf.  (See  wo.) 

Nona  (K.),  to  see.  (Sec  naoria.) 

Norap  ( K.),  to  see  any  thing.  'l'Uiki  norap, 
I don’t  see  any  thing. 

*Ntap6a,  ornament  of  shell  suspended  from 
the  neck. 

Nuk,  middle;  waist.  E retedk  te  tea  i 
nukan , the  canoe  is  split  through  the 


middle.  I'm  kapeia  t nugu,  I tie  it 
round  my  waist. 

Nuo,  wave,  billow. 

*NUota,  siring  braided  of  human  hair. 

n 

Doth  Kirby  and  Grey  had  much  difficulty 

in  pronouncing  this  element j the  first  fre- 
quently substituted  for  it  an  n,  and  the 

latter  a k. 

*Ha,  where  1 which  ? E yd  trdmi,  where 
are  your  canoes  ? E pa  ko  tan , which 
do  you  like  ? 

* It d,  a hundred. 

11a,  a fathom. 

Itabopibopi,  to-morrow. 

•/?«*’,  I.  Hat  ma  tena , I and  he. 

• Iiaipa  [pain,  pat,  K.,  kaina , G.],  day. 
Erabopa  te  p<tipa,  how  many  days? 
(Qu.  ipaipa  ?) 

Hainap  (K.),  to-day,  this  day. 

* naira,  wo.  Hair'  o ara  bu,  we  and 

our  wives.  Tia  korokoro  pair  e kaimt , 
we  are  stronger  than  you. 

Dei  bo,  last  night.  (See  ipgtbo.) 

*Hgoe,  thou.  (See  upgoe.) 

* Ilkam,  ye  (nominative  prefixed  to  verba). 

*T1kan,  then.  (See  ipkan.) 

*I1apo,  to  itch. 

Ifopd,  to  speak.  Tiakt  popo,  I will  not 
speak. 

spine,  horn.  HieUm  te  ika,  the 
prickly  spine  of  a fish. 

Horipori  [pari pari],  to  laugh. 

Dori-gin,  to  laugh  at.  Ko  pori-ginai , 
thou  art  laughing  at  me. 

o 

O,  and,  or.  E po  wain  o bain,  his  legs 
and  arms  are  struck  (with  disease).  E 
ro  nanam  o itiuai,  is  your  mind  at 
rest  or  not  T 
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•0,  a fence,  enclosure.  Pou  a te  d,  post 
of  the  fence. 

0,  to  paddle.  O mai,  paddle  this  way. 
*Odnu,  eight.  Oambui,  eighty. 

Og,  dug,  or  ugi,  to  return.  Tia  dg,  I 
will  return.  Ko  ugi  ko  ak , will  you 
return  or  not? 

Ogtui,  tired. 

*Okua,  whale. 

*Oamata  [owkjTJ,  a gentleman,  a person 
of  rank ; a man,  a human  being,  a 
person.  Kurra  jxiku  te  oamata,  why 
did  the  chief  strike  you  ? Tud  te 
omul'  e min,  bun  te  anti , she  is  not 
a human  being,  but  a spirit. 

Omri  (G.),  to  cook. 

On,  full.  On  e baiu , my  hand  is  full.  (See 
kon.) 

*0n,  tortoise;  tortoise-shell. 

On  (G.),  dew.  (See  mean.) 

•Oho,  six. 

Onion  (G.),  all. 

Ora,  shallow ; ebb-tide,  low  water.  E ora 
te  ratca,  the  channel  is  shallow.  Lluai 
n'dr , it  is  not  yet  low  lido. 

Orara  (G.),  wearied,  tired. 

*Orak,  to  bo  sick;  sick;  illness,  disease. 
Ko  tian  drak,  have  you  been  sick? 
7h  ua  te  orak  e mairur,  keep  sickness 
from  us. 

*Ori,  see  ! (See  aori,  naori.) 

Orora , raw. 

Qruuk  (G.),  to  destroy  ; destroyed,  lost. 
Ot,  thither,  to  thee.  Sapinoko  ot,  1 am 
coming  to  thee.  2 fa  noko  ot,  shall  I 
come  where  you  are  F 

P 

No  distinction  is  made  between  b and  p , 
and  the  following  words  might  have  boon 
inserted  under  the  former  letter.  We  have 
preferred,  however,  to  retain  them  as  they 
were  originally  written. 

Paikara,  what  is  it  ? 


Pani,  finished,  complete.  E pant  au  mo- 
gur,  my  work  is  done.  (See  apani, 
kapani.) 

*Panupanu  [or  panipani],  breast,  bosom. 

*Payi,  chin. 

Papa,  a small  board;  a float-board.  E 
rereki  te  pap % the  board  is  narrow. 

Papa,  cheek. 

* Pupa,  the  belly. 

* Papaya,  cannot,  know  not  how.  2la 

papaya  uoua,  I cannot  swim.  (See 
baya.) 

Papu  (<i.),a  preparation  of  taro  and  cocoa- 
nut. 

9 Para,  cap,  helmet;  shell  (of  lobster). 

Pa  ran  [prau ),  to  sail,  to  voyage.  Tia 
parau  mai  maid,  we  have  come  from 
the  leeward. 

Paraunok,  to  sail  away.  Tia  kana  pa- 
raunnk  i maio,  we  are  going  to  sail  to 
windward. 

* Paro,  j/ora,  a box,  chest. 

Ft  or  pti  (M),  to  tie  (qu.  firm,  fast.  See 
kapt). 

Pik,  excrement ; to  void  excrement. 

*Pirato,  stomach,  belly. 

Pd,  to  strike,  beat,  pound.  Antai  pdir , 
don’t  strike  us.  Poia  te  karapepa, 
pound  the  karapepa.  Ia  turn  jtoak, 
it  is  pounded. 

Fottua,  steering-oar,  rudder,  paddle.  (See 
but.) 

*Poi])oi , a paddle. 

*l\)i,  to  give. 

* Pit,  conch-shell. 

Puii,  to  blow  with  the  mouth. 

Pun  a,  voice.  Pundm , thy  voice. 

Pura,  loft  or  garret  of  a house.  (See  ka- 
purak.) 

*Purai,  hair  on  the  breast.  (See  hurt.) 

Furiii,  to  pull.  Purifi  te  main,  pull  the 
rope.  Antai  puriiiai,  don’t  pull  me. 

R 

This  letter  was  occasionally  confounded 

with  n and  d. 
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Rah,  a basket. 

+Rabdta , body. 

Rtdmna,  eel. 

Rui,  plank.  E rapape  te  rat,  the  plank  is 
broad. 

Rai , a mat  used  in  cooking. 

* Rama,  outrigger  to  a cunoc. 

Rama,  to  paddle. 

Rud m (G.),  forehead. 

*Ran,  water.  Ran-ni-maUi,  tears. 

*llay , cloud  (see  napi). 

Ray,  slave ; the  slave  caste.  Ibra  ko 
UiUai-ni-katnii?  bun  te  ray  uygoe, 
why  do  you  talk  ? you  are  but  a slave. 

Rap  or  rajM,  good,  right.  Te  ruoia  rap , 
a good  dance.  Ko  rap,  you  are  good. 
E rap ’ e teua  n kard  c te  tea,  he  is 
good  at  making  a canoe.  Ko  aki  rap 
in  am  tak,  you  are  not  upright  in 
your  speech. 

*Rapnpc,  broad,  wide. 

Kara,  blood.  E baibete  te  rara  rum, 
there  is  much  blood  about  thee. 

Rarau/iok,  to  swoon  ; a fainting-fit. 

*Raro,  far. 

Ram , desert ; land  without  trees. 

*Rau,  thatch. 

Ran , flask  made  of  a cocoa-nut  shell. 

*Rauirui  [rac/iai,  raoiri],  good. 

Ratra,  channel,  passage,  entrance  to  a 
lagoon. 

*R*hu  or  repu,  thousand. 

Rerek , narrow,  thin. 

Retat  (G.),  high,  (See  ietdt.) 

Reira,  to  split,  la  tian  revdia,  I have 
split  it.  Reiedk  (passive),  split. 

Rerala  (G.),  heavy. 

Rt,  to  mix.  Riak , mixed. 

Ri,  or  riri,  to  teach.  Mai  ikai  ko  na 
rtriai  ina  ruoia,  come  and  tench  me 
to  dance. 

mRi,  bone.  Ri  n'aya,  shoulder-blade,  sca- 
pula. Ri  ni  par  eke,  clavicle. 

*Ria,  lip. 

*Ria  or  rca,  a scoop-net. 

Rik,  taken  captive.  E nk  in  te  budk , 
taken  captive  in  the  war. 


Rin,  to  go,  to  enter.  Antai  riu  in  te  bat 
art,  do  not  go  into  that  house. 

Rin  (G.),  to  touch. 

*Riri,  cincture  worn  by  the  women. 

Riripa,  hot ; heat,  rays  of  the  sun. 

Ii6,  famine.  E mate  tuxkaki  in  te  ri, 
they  died  in  the  famine. 

Rd,  peace,  quietness;  lair  weather.  Tint 
e te  ri,  keep  the  peace.  Ihti  rd,  a 
man  of  peace.  Bain-ganai  roko  te 
rd,  if  the  fine  weather  comes. 

* Roko,  to  come;  to  become.  Tin  roko 

mai  te  maniapa,  I come  from  the 
council-house.  Tin  hate'  ina  kart- 
droko  (for  kana-roko),  I am  sorry  that 
he  is  coming.  Buyagam  ko  na  roky 
ar  uea , we  pray  thee  to  become  our 
chief. 

Roko,  sprout,  shoot,  sapling. 

Roko- f am  (or  ruku-baini),  to  press  noses 
by  way  of  salutation. 

Rd,  from,  by,  about,  with,  among,  belong- 
ing to.  Ko  anaia  c ni,  you  received 
it  from  me.  E mate  run  an  tut,  slain 
by  whom?  Tia  iayai  crum,  I am 
done  with  thee.  E ritmi,  among 
yourselves,  lat  te  mauyga  e teuana 
erum , is  there  another  cup  belonging 
to  thee? 

Rua,  a taro-bed.  A pit  or  trench  in  which 
the  arum  is  planted. 

*Rua,  nine. 

Rudk,  to  come  down.  Tiakt  e rudk , 
I will  not  come  down,  (See  karuak .) 

Rud,  the  spider-shell  (Strombus). 

Rui-mata  (or  perhaps  rua-mata,  two-eyes), 
the  constellation  An m res ; hence  sum • 
mer,  which  is  reckoned  from  its  rising. 

* Ruoia,  to  dance ; a dance. 


T 

It  has  been  sometimes  impossible  to  de- 
cide whether  this  letter,  when  initial,  pro- 
pcrly  belongs  to  the  word,  or  is  the  prefixed 
! article  te. 
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• Tdai  [ tdaik , K.],  the  sun  [qu.  te  «« 7].  ' 

E mardrd  tdai , the  sun  is  strong  i 
(hot).  E baka  taaik , the  sun  is  set- 
ting. Erdua  taaik  t karaica , how 
many  suns  in  the  sky  ? 

Thai,  a cup. 

• Tiari,  salt  water;  the  sea.  Tiari  at, 

te  ran  ai , this  is  stilt  water,  this  is 
fresh.  JVtitca  taar,  to  boil  salt  water. 

Tibti,  the  unripe  fruit  of  the  pondanus. 

Tabigi,  to  take  up. 

TUxikt,  the  hawks-bill  tortoise. 

• Tabdnu,  the  scull. 

Tabu,  a club. 

Til/d,  a spoar. 

Thbutriki,  the  principal  deity  of  some  of 
(he  Kingsmill  Islands. 

Thbui,  to  refrain,  keep  from;  to  spare, 
save  up.  Tiaki  tabuiia  baiu  a kaim, 

I will  not  keep  my  hand  from  thee. 
Ko  tabuiia,  are  you  sparing  (saving)  it. 

Tabuna,  to  pray  for,  to  intercede.  Ko 
tabunai,  ko  kamaitmi , you  prayed 
for  me,  you  savod  my  life. 

Ihbunadk,  praying,  intercession,  witch- 
craft. 

Tibunak  (G.),  round. 

Ttbutabu.  Tubutalru  pundm , you  stut- 
ter. 

*Tii,  to  know.  Ko  taia , do  you  know  it  ? 

Thi,  crop  of  pandanus  fruit. 

Thi  (G.),  stop,  cease,  do  not.  Tai  te 
taitai , stop  the  talking.  Thi  mot  an 
akaditf,  don't  break  his  knife.  (See 
an&ts.) 

1 himaru  (G.),  mid-day,  noon. 

Ttiirik,  evening. 

• Taitai  [Ute J,  talk,  conversation,  speech, 

command.  Ihne  teiti  te  taitai,  a 
man  who  carries  speech,  an  ambassa- 
dor. Tia  kdic  aid  tauak  am  taitai 
t Kuria  i eran  Ontak,  we  are  sorry 
that  thy  commands  are  not  done  in 
Kuria  as  in  Oneak.  TUtai  ni  katcai , 
conversation,  talking  by  the  way. 

Thi tai,  to  cut.  Ihilai  te  kani , be  is  cut- 
ting the  tree. 

117 


Tlitai,  by-and-byo,  presently. 

4 Taitai  [tattoa,  G.J,  to  tattoo.  AtUai  ta 
taitai  go,  who  tattooed  thee?  Tine 
taitai  or  teiti  taitai,  a tattooer.  Te 
bat  ni  taitai , implements  for  tattooing. 

Tiiitara  (G.),  current  of  the  ocean. 

Thk,  talk,  speech,  saying.  Ia  tian  tuap 
am  tak,  I have  told  him  your  talk 
(what  you  said).  Ko  aid  rap  in  am 
tak,  you  arc  not  upright  in  your 
speech. 

Tdkara  (G.),  old,  worn  out. 

Tikataka  (G.),  soug,  to  sing. 

Takatau  (G.),  beads. 

Thki  (G.),  wood. 

Tukibaba  (G.),  bamboo.  (See  kaibaba.) 

4 Tama,  father. 

7bm<uto  (G.),  council-house. 

* Tamdrua,  handsome. 

Thmdtam,  to  climb. 

Thmune  [tamrir,  K.J,  shadow,  shade, 
spirit. 

Thnai,  an  axe. 

Tone,  tdn,  to  love,  like.  Tia  iakaigo  o 
tia  tunc  go,  I respect  thoc  and  love 
thee.  E pa  ko  tan , which  dost  thou 
like? 

Tine,  a man  engaged  in  any  business. 
Tine  teiti  te  taitai,  a man  who  car- 
ries speech,  an  ambassador.  Tune 
kati  te  bat,  a man  that  builds  houses, 
an  architect.  Tine  buok , people  that 
light.  (Same  os  teiti.) 

Txne-kaiua,  a conjuror. 

* Thno,  tan,  earth,  soil,  ground.  Ion  tan, 

on  the  ground. 

Thntan,  the  sea-urchin,  Echinus. 

* Tapa,  a beam  in  a house. 

* Thpa,  a cuirass,  coat  of  armor. 

Tipana  (G.),  same  as  nuinam. 

Tipata  (G.)t  to  want,  wish,  desire;  to 
love,  like. 

* Thpdun,  ten. 

* Tapi,  tapitapi,  ndapindapi,  to  weep,  cry; 

lamentation,  weeping. 

Tapi  (M.),  to  love. 

Tdpiri,  to  weep  for,  to  be  sorry  for,  to  pity. 
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Tfra  ko  tayirui,  what  aro  you  crying  i 
about  ? Tui  tapirigo , I pity  you. 

Thpitapi,  to  stick  up.  E tayitagi  riu  te 
mat  rruiiou  tan,  tbc  dead  man's  bones 
are  sticking  up  through  tl»e  ground. 

Tipa  \tap\,  place.  Au  tap ’ in  te  kaura, 
my  place  in  the  town. 

Thpa,  a knife ; to  cut.  Antina  taj/a  ai, 
whose  knife  is  this1?  Anti  mi  tajtdia 
iaia,  whose  knives  arc  these?  Antai 
Uipago  ’»  te  (a pa,  don't  cut  yourself 
with  the  knife. 

Thpap,  a species  of  shark. 

* Tkra,  barbed  sjiear. 

7 hra,  sight,  appearance.  Tiaki  kuna 
taram , I can't  bear  your  sight. 

Taramaur,  ot faring  of  food  to  a god. 

TaraUira,  to  look,  to  see ; seeing,  awake. 
Tiaki  kunan  taratarago,  I cannot 
bear  to  louk  at  you. 

Taratca,  a conical  cap. 

*Tiri,  brother  (of  a man);  sister  (of  a 
woman). 

* 7l*w,  satisfied,  enough. 

7Uu  or  taua,  to  take,  keep,  take  hold ; to 
look  after,  take  care.  Tau  e te  tni  o 
ktrpvut , catch  the  heu  and  tie  it.  Ihua 
te  oruk  c mairur, keep  sickness  from  ua. 

7Uu  (G.),  the  game  of  boxing. 

Thu,  ready.  la  tau  parau , ready  to  sail. 
(Sec  tawa.) 

* Tttuhcrc,  fly-brush. 

Taubuki,  top,  roof,  ridge. 

Taugara,  cinder. 

Thu  tut,  to  bury.  Ko  taunaia  I a,  where 
wilt  thou  bury  him  ? Ia  tian  launak , 
he  is  buried. 

TuU,  stingy,  penurious. 

7 hutau,  to  keep,  protect,  preserve,  take 
hold  of.  Thulauir  in  buirar,  keep  us 
from  sin.  Tautau  maiuttr,  save  our 
lives.  Tautau  nukau , clasp  his  waist. 

Tautau  (G.),  spot  on  the  skin. 

Tautautui,  to  smother,  strangle.  'Via  tau- 
taunago,  I will  smother  thee. 

Tim’d,  ripe,  ready  ibr  gathering.  Iduai 
taica  tc  tui , the  crop  is  not  yet  ripe. 


Thtca,  to  dry.  la  tian  taicaia,  I have 
dried  it. 

* 7b,  one;  a,  an;  the  (numeral  and  article). 

Tbberi,  to  disturb,  trouble.  Antai  teberia , 
don’t  disturb  it  Ko  tebfri,  you  are 
troublesome. 

TWfi,  grandparent. 

* Ibbuina , ten. 

Tbia,  to  wipe.  7Ha  mom,  wipe  your  face. 

* Ttknlcka,  to  sit. 

* Tbili  c/ttfi],  a boy ; a person,  one 

engaged  in  any  employment,  people. 
TViti  katia  bat-,  a man  who  builds 
houses.  THti  tan  e te  to,  one  who 
keeps  the  peace.  Tbit*  n'aiine,  a 
girl. 

7lA.de  (G.),  elder. 

Tbiana,  one ; another. 

*7bni,  three. 

7 frtimuimui,  a smull,  young  cocoa-nut. 

Tbnikabupabupa,  sea-urchin,  echinus. 

7 bnikadaradara,  beads  (made  of  wood  and 
shell). 

* 7 bpaun,  ten. 

* 7 bua,  he,  that  man. 

Thua,  to  break.  Anoko  ni  taicaia  te 
tabu , go  and  break  the  club.  Ihcak, 
broken. 

7 hrini  [qu.  tcini  /],  shooting  star. 

Ti,  to  stand.  2Y a ti  o tia  lekatcka,  shall 
we  stand  or  sit?  E ti  e taaik,  the 
sun  is  high. 

Ti  or  tii,  to  resemble,  correspond,  agree. 
Ti  te  bakir  apar  ma  apami,  the  size 
of  our  land  agrees  with  yours.  71 
loan  o terau  Uitar  in  rauirui,  our 
houses  are  one  and  tho  same  in  great- 
ness. Ti  tc  eran  pai  ma  ieua,  I am 
equal  to  him.  Ti-te-eran,  the  same, 
similar,  equal. 

* 71a,  prefixed  to  verbs  and  verbal  adjec- 

tives, is  a sign  of  the  first  person,  sin- 
gular or  plural.  Tia  roko  mai  te 
maniapa,  I come  from  the  council- 
house.  Tia  roko  pair  a,  we  come. 

Tiaki  (from  tia  and  akea),  1 will  not,  I do 
not,  dec. 
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Tm,  done,  finished.  Ko  tia,  art  thou  done? 
la  tia  ten  a,  he  is  done. 

Tia,  with  n or  ni  affixed,  is  used  to  express 
past  time,  or  the  completion  of  an 
action.  Ibid nia,  crush  it;  ia  tian 
totonia,  I have  crushed  it.  Ko  tian 
totdnia,  hast  thou  crushed  it? 

Tianamak , to  wash. 

Tibitibi,  lame.  E tibiiibi  « caiu,  my  leg  is 
lame. 

mTibopa,  priest. 

Tik,  a quick,  darting  pain ; to  leel  a pain. 
Tia  tik  itumu , 1 have  a pain  in  my 
inside. 

Tikara  (G.),  what? 

Tiki,  pierced,  hurt.  E tiki  uniu  in  t'in, 
my  foot  is  pierced  with  a bit  of  coral. 
(Perhaps  the  same  word  with  tik.  See 
katikitiki, ) 

Timdt  (G.),  pumice. 

Tin,  the  fibrous  envelope  of  the  cocoa-nut 
tree. 

• Tina , mother. 

Tina,  a fleet  of  canoes. 

Tinuba , bottle. 

7 \ntp,  daughter-in-law.  Tintpu,  my  — . 

Tinepam,  thy  — . 

Tip  (G.),  a mallet. 

Tirigo , flesh,  meat.  (See  irigo.) 

Tiritiri , to  fight ; to  kill ; be  angry. 

7Vo,  paltry,  mean,  of  little  value. 

Titerau,  half,  equal  portion.  (Sec  ti.) 

7\via,  throw  it  down. 

Tfpdmi,  al  bicore. 

Toka  (G.),  top,  summit. 

7bka  [toll  or  tuk],  to  stay,  remain,  stop;  to 
reside,  settle  on  land ; to  be  full,  ns  the 
moon  (i.  c.  to  stop  increasing) ; rest, 
remainder.  Ko  irai , ko  tok , wilt  thou 
go  with  me  or  stay  ? Tia  toka  ion  te 
tea , I stayed  on  board  the  ship.  7b 
tok * iniayai , when  did  you  get  your 
laud?  (said  to  a Wo,ar  landholder.) 
E toka  ni  makaipa , the  full  (resting) 
of  the  moon. 

Ibkotok , an  old  and  dry  cocoa-nut. 

Toma,  to  sip,  suck  up. 


Thnauti,  flying-fish. 

Thai  nia,  gravel. 

Ibnu,  noon.  E but  taaik  in  tonu , the  sun 
will  be  hot  at  noon. 

ToUt,  a thief ; to  steal. 

Ibtun',  to  crush,  squeeze.  Ko  tutu  totdnia, 
hast  thou  crushed  it  ? 

• 7ii,  tu-ni-kaina,  fruit  of  the  pandanus. 
71/d p,  to  tell,  to  inform.  Ia  turn  tuap  am 

tak,  I have  told  him  your  speech. 

* Tuitui , star. 

• 7b,  aged  person.  Tu-ni-umane,  old 

man,  T'A-ni-aiine,  old  woman. 
Tunta,  frock  made  of  woven  sinnet. 

u 

mO,  a fish-trap,  an  eel-pot. 

* Ua , two. 

• Uanu  or  odnu , eight. 

Uapipi,  very  small. 

*Uarerrk,  small.  7b  muimot  uarerck,  a 
small  cocoa-nut. 

* Ua,  uai , nine  (see  rua). 

Uta,  flower. 

*Uta,  chief.  Antai  unin  apami,  who  is 
the  chief  of  your  land  ? 

9 Vi,  tooth.  Uiu,  my  tooth. 

Ui  (G.),  place.  Uin  t'ai,  place  of  fire. 
Ui-kakapa,  cutwater  of  a canoe  (sharp- 
tooth). 

Ui’katik , sarcastic  (piercing-tooth). 
Ui-n'anti,  slander. 

Uinupinup,  to  whisper  in  the  car. 

*Uki,  nail,  claw.  XJki-ni-bai , finger- 
nail. 

Ukuni , snipe. 

Uma  (G.),  house ; (K.),  house  without  a 

loft. 

* Umdne,  urn  are,  man  ; male. 

Utnara  (G.),  to  boil. 

Un,  unun,  to  fight.  Antai  un,  alai , don’t 
fight,  children.  Tbiti  unun , one  who 
fights. 

XJniga,  a pillow  (qu.  urupaf) 

• Unui,  spear  armed  with  shark’s  teeth. 
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Up,  upa,  to  hear.  Ko  upa  U kiwi,  do  you 
hear  the  herald  T Tia  up,  I hear. 
Tlaki  updp,  I don't  hear  at  all.  (See 
nor  dp.) 

• Upgde,  thou  (see  pgoe). 

Upgica,  formerly,  long  ago. 

*Uoua,  to  svrim.  Udua-mak,  to  swim 
well. 

Uoiuk,  to  the  eastward. 

Udiag,  two  months. 

Up,  a young  cocoa-nut,  before  the  pulp  i» 
formed. 

*Ura,  red,  like  fire,  glowing  (see  o«- 
raura). 

Ur,  lobster  (species  of  I’alinurus). 

Uri,  spear  set  with  shark’s  teeth. 

*Uta,  some,  a little.  Uta  ni  tebdke,  a little 
tobacco. 

• Uleute,  grass. 

Uti,  to  rise,  appear,  come  in  sight.  Kana 
uti  tauik , the  sun  is  going  to  rise. 
Huai  uti  te  bika,  the  beach  is  not  in 
sight. 

• Uto,  cocoa-nut. 

Utua,  kite-flying. 


w 

* Wa,  canoe. 

Wa-ni-matap,  ship. 

• Wa,  fruit. 

*Wai,  leg,  foot. 

Waitcai,  reef. 

Wakd,  root.  Wakan  te  kai,  root  of  the  tree. 

* Wdkaki,  they,  them  (masculine.  Sec 

nakaki). 

H'awlwi,  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut. 

Wdrigi  (qu.  wiriki  /),  to  count.  Warigia 
te  katoka  in  te  kaica , count  the  land- 
holders in  the  town. 

Wati  or  uritii,  to  shout,  halloo. 

Wei,  to  sew.  Tia  kana  ict-ia,  I am  going 
to  sew  it. 

• Wari,  those. 

Tf-’t/i,  to  lie  down,  to  ropoee.  Napinokou 
«i«,  I am  going  to  lie  down. 

Wtrara,  rainbow. 

Witia  [wudia,  widia,  eti],  to  carry,  bring, 
take.  Witia-rruii  te  uiu,  bring  me 
the  needle.  Ko  korokoro  in  tciiiam, 
thou  art  strong  in  thy  carrying. 
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Tux  materials  for  the  following  remarks  were  obtained,  as  has  been  elsewhere  stated, 
during  a brief  intercourse  with  sorm-  natives  of  (his  island,  whom  we  met  at  Tongntabu  and 
at  the  Fetjee  Group.  Although,  from  the  unfavorable  circumstances  under  which  the 
notes  were  made,  they  are  necessarily  very  imperfect,  they  may  yet  serve  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  language,  and  its  relations  to  other  idioms. 

Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  fixing  satisfactorily  the  orthography  of  many  of  the 
words,  owing  partly  to  the  extreme  indistinctness  of  the  pronunciation,  and  partly  to 
certain  changes  which  most  of  them  undergo  in  accordance  with  a peculiar  system  of 
euphony.  Add  to  this,  that  numerous  contractions  occur,  in  which  vowels  are  dropped, 
and  separate  words  arc  confounded  in  oue. 

A general  law  appears  to  be,  that  when  a word  stands  by  itself,  not  followed  by  another 
on  which  it  depends,  it  must  terminate  in  a vowel, — and  this  appears  to  be  the  proper  and 
original  form  of  most  of  the  words;  but  when  combined,  in  any  way  whatsoever,  with 
other  words,  an  alteration  takes  place,  by  which  (he  concluding  syllable  is  so  transposed 
or  contracted  as  that  the  consonant  shall  be  the  final  letter.  The  following  examples  will 
show  the  effect  of  this  singular  law  : 


original  roan. 

huUi,  moon 
uAi,  yam 
layi,  wiud 
oh  am,  mother 
ala,  to  die 
mosc,  to  sleep 


coxrrm'CT  roan. 

hual  rua , two  moons 

«A’  rua,  two  yams 

Uag  ffid,  heavy  wind 

uhun  4a,  the  mother 

aT  morda,  dead  a long  time 

go  feat  mus  (or  mow)  ra,  I did  not  sleep. 


This  altered  or  construct  form  of  the  words  is  the  one  in  which  they  are  the  most  com- 
monly heard,  and  many  of  those  given  in  the  vocabulary  are  in  this  state, — a circum- 
stance which,  in  some  measure,  disguises  their  similarity  to  the  corresponding  Polynesian 
terms.  The  distortions  produced  by  this  change,  and  by  contraction,  ore  frequently  very 
great.  Thus,  the  word  for  t coman,  which  is  hotti  or  hani,  becomes  by  this  change, 
hoian  or  haian , and  by  contraction  Aim  and  htrt,  in  which  lost  form  it  is  most  commonly 
heard. 
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In  writing  the  language,  seven  vowel  characters  (a,  a,  e,  t,  o,  u,  v)  have  been  used, 
and  fifteen  consonants  (f,  f,  h,  k,  /,  m , n,  y,  p,  r,  s,  t,  0,  r,  i c).  It  is  probable  that  two 
of  these  vowels,  a,  and  a,  and  two  consonants,  y and  tc,  will  hereafter  be  found  unneces- 
sary, their  places  being  supplied  respectively  by  a,  o,  s and  r,  thus  reducing  the  number 
of  elements  to  seventeen. 

The  law  which  prevails  in  the  Polynesian  dialects  by  which  two  consonants  never  occur 
without  a vowel  between  them,  does  not  apply  to  this  tongue.  At  the  same  time,  the  com- 
binations arc  neither  numerous  nor  harsh,  and  the  general  sound  of  the  language  is  soft 
and  pleasing. 


THE  ARTICLE. 

The  article  is  la  or  da*  which  seems  to  be  the  same  word  with  the  numeral  owe,  and 
answers  to  both  the  indefinite  and  definite  articles  in  English.  In  the  latter  case,  it  some- 
times takes  the  place  of  the  demonstrative  that,  opposed  to  ft,  this.  Both  these  words  (fa 
and  ti)  are  postfixod  to  the  nouns  to  which  they  belong, — us,  hula  (cons,  hua!)  moon, 
hualt/a  or  hunlia,  the  moon  ; heOu  (cons.  heiO)  star,  hetOda,  the  star ; Oai  or  0a,  man ; 
era  Oa-fa,  Oa-ti,  not  that  man,  [but]  this  man. 

The  final  vowel  of  this  particle  is  sometimes  dropped, — os,  old  tidal'  on  tedkaT,  my 
father  his  canoe  that,  for,  thut  is  the  canoe  of  my  father. 

THE  NOUN. 

The  only  real  inflection  which  nouns  undergo  is  the  euphonic  change  already  men- 
tioned. Gender,  when  it  exists  in  nature,  is  distinguished  by  affixing  to  the  substantive 
the  words  Dai  or  On,  male,  and  honi,  hnni,  or  hen,  female ; ns,  lea,  child,  leOai,  boy, 
lehoni , girl ; u or  hu,  parent,  uOa,  father,  uhotti  or  i /hen,  mother. 

The  genitive  is  formed  either  by  the  pronoun  on,  his  (as  in  an  example  just  given),  or 
by  the  affix  n,  which  is  probably  an  abbreviated  form  of  a preposition  [no  or  ni ),  meaning 
of;  os,  iiOan  Onto,  father  of  that  man. 

The  dative  and  ablative  are  expressed  by  means  of  the  prepositions  se  and  e;  as,  se 
Rotuma,  to  Rntuma ; e ahoi , in  the  ship ; e Rotuma , from  Rotuma.  Se  appears  to  bo 
also  employed  to  denote  the  simple  accusative,  as  yo  ktl  se  aia,  I see  thee. 

No  particle  marking  the  plural  could  be  discovered,  except  the  word  mnni,  many ; as, 
ri  mam,  many  houses,  dec.  If  the  language  possess  any  more  direct  method  of  express- 
ing plurality,  it  is  probably  seldom  used. 


ADJECTIVES  AND  NUMERALS. 

These  follow  tho  noun  to  which  they  belong ; as,  0a  Uici,  good  man ; hual  sayhul, 
ten  months. 

The  comparative  degree  is  expressed  by  means  of  the  preposition  e,  following  the 
adjective;  as,  leu  (cons,  f*'),  great,  yo  t€  e Odta,  1 am  great  by  (greater  than)  that  man. 

• The  d is  merely  « softciwxi  sound  of  t,  which  might,  with  propriety,  be  substituted  for  it  Wc  have 
prefi-md,  however,  to  leave  the  words  as  they  were  originally  written. 
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Tho  following  arc  the  numerals  both  in  their  simple  and  in  their  construct  form. 


amrtx. 

cciwrmocT. 

ta 

t&  (/’)  or  esea 

one 

rua 

rua 

two 

Oolu 

Ool 

three 

fuike  (lake) 

hdk 

four 

lima 

luim 

five 

ono 

on 

six 

hiOu 

hiO 

seven 

vain  (tralu) 

seal 

eight 

tha  (iitcrt) 

state ’ 

nine 

saphulu  or  poke  (T)  saphul 

ten 

sdphitl  Ouma  tehe 

eleven 

satjhul  Ouma  tehe  rua  (?) 

twelve 

stiphul  Ouma  tehe  Ool 

thirteen 

saphul  Ouma  tehe  hdk , die. 

fourteen 

ruaghulu  or  ruaphul  or  pohe  rua 

twenty 

Oolaphulu  or  Ooluayhul  or  jtohe  (hi 

thirty 

hdkaijhulu  or  hakrayltul  or  poke  hah 

forty,  die. 

tarou  or  tarau 

hundred 

tarou  rua 

two  hundred 

tarou  Ool 

three  hundred 

tarou  hdk  or  hik 

four  hundred,  dec. 

KlJ\C  or  kimanmana 

one  thousand 

htf-rua  or  kimanmarua 

two  thousand 

kef ‘Ool  or  kimanmaQol 

three  thousand,  dec. 

kxul'  or  kimanman-sayhul 

ten  thousand 

The  numbers  above  this  arc  merely  multiples  of  the  preceding,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  some  uncertainty  in  the  mode  of  forming  them.  Some  of  the  preceding  may  not  be 
entirely  correct,  as  the  natives  differed  among  themselves  with  regard  to  them.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  there  may  be  different  modes  of  counting  appropriated  to  different 
objects.  The  use  of  Ouma  in  the  numbers  between  ten  and  twenty  is  exactly  the  same 
as  that  of  tuma  in  Hawaiian ; the  tehe  which  follows  it  was  perhaps  a mistake,  and  may 
properly  belong  only  to  the  number  eleven.  When  these  numbers  are  joined  to  nouns, 
Ouma  is  omitted,  and  the  noun  refloated  in  its  place ; as,  Od-saphul  ma  Oat\  eleven 
men  ; Od  saphul  ma  Od  rua,  twelve  men,  die. 

The  particle  Ac  sometimes  intervenes  between  the  noun  and  the  numeral,  though  the 
rule  according  to  which  it  is  inserted  or  omitted  is  not  apparent ; as,  sere,  knife,  ser * he 
rua , two  knives,  ser 1 he  Ool,  three  knives  ; kakai  esea,  one  finger,  kakai  he  rua , two 
fingers ; uhi,  yam,  uh ’ nut , two  yams,  uh'  Ool , throe  yrams. 

PRONOUN  8. 

The  personal  pronouns,  as  far  as  they'  could  be  determined,  were  as  follows : 
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anno. 

po  or  pou,  1 
ai  or  ei,  thou 

kali  (?),  he 


IHTAU 

amia,  wc  two 
aua,  ye  two 
eria,  they  two 


ruiaAL. 

am  or  amis,  we 
au  or  aut , ye 
eru,  they 


We  were  assured  by  the  natives  that  there  was  no  distinction  of  exclusive  and  inclusive 
pronouns,  as  in  the  Polynesian ; but  in  one  of  the  sentences  which  were  written  down, 
wc  find  the  word  US  rendered  by  ma/coi  (instead  of  am),  which  may  be  a corruption  of 
the  Polynesian  nuitou.  There  was  also  a pronoun  of  the  second  person  plural,  arnu , 
making  in  the  dual  amtut , but  in  what  it  differed  from  au  we  could  not  ascertain.  The 
pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular  is  doubtful;  that  which  is  given  was  only  heard 
once,  the  natives  generally  using  data,  that  man,  in  its  place. 

The  possessive  pronouns  are: 

ota  or  atou,  my  otomia , of  us  two  Omis  (T),  our 

d or  ou,  thy  oua  or  omua,  of  you  two  ous  or  omus,  your 

On,  his  dria,  of  them  two  Oris,  their. 


These  all  precede  the  substantive  to  which  they  belong:  there  are  no  possessive  affixes. 

The  affixed  particles  ta  and  ti  have  bom  mentioned  as  answering  to  the  demonstrative* 
that  and  this.  When  used  separately,  they  would  seem  to  be  changed  to  tes  (or  te$)  and 
tap  ; as,  oto  ri  try,  ou  ri  tap,  this  is  my  house,  that  is  yours.  Li  was  also  used,  in  one 
instance,  to  signify  this,  as,  as-Ji,  this  day. 

The  interrogative  pronouns  are  set,  who  or  what  ? (used  only  of  persona)  teste,  what? 
and  his',  how  many  ? ns,  tci  data  1 who  is  that  man!  on  set  rtda,  whose  is  that  house? 
Set  ou  as  f what  is  thy  name  T Before  a vowel  this  word  is  sometimes  contracted  to  s', 
as,  s' on  as  ? what  is  thy  name?  s' on  as,  what  is  his  name?  His ’ is  perhaps  the  con- 
struct form  of  hisa,  from  the  Polynesian  fisa  ; — as,  hanua  his',  how  many  towns,  or 
lands? 


THE  VERR 

The  numhrr  of  sentences  which  were  obtained  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  give  a 
full  account  of  this  part  of  speech.  The  future  tense  is  denoted  generally  by  the  particle 
la;  as,  po  la  tstwnka  ai,  I will  kill  thee;  po  la  mas  epopi,  1 shall  sleep  to-night.  Ma 
seems  also  to  be  employed  to  express  intention,  as,  stmit  ma  po  lad  se  Rotunui , by-end- 
bye  I will  go  to  Rotuma.  No  sign  of  the  preterite  could  be  discovered,  though  it  is  very 
probable  that  such  may  exist.  Its  place  was  supplied  by  some  adverb  significative  of 
past  time ; as,  po  la'  e asa,  I went  yesterday  ; po  hum  maroa  e Rotuma,  I came  long 
ago  from  Rotuma. 

La,  besides  its  future  signification,  is  also  used  to  express  any  kind  of  contingency, 
where  we  should  employ  the  optative,  subjunctive,  or  infinitive  moods ; as,  po  leum  la 
kel  hanua,  I came  to  see  the  land  ; Ido  la  tap  la  papatfa  leum , go  tell  the  chief  to  come 
(go  to  tell  that  the  chief  come) ; ai  la  lao  se  Rotuma , po  la  nao  (e  moot,  [if]  thou  wilt 
go  to  Rotuma,  I will  give  [thee]  many  things. 

The  directive  particle*  mas  and  atu,  so  frequently  used  in  the  Polynesian  to  signify 
respectively  motion  towards  and  from  the  speaker,  are  found  in  Rotuman  under  the 
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forms  m’  and  ato  (or  at'),  suffixed  to  the  verb.  Thus  Ido  or  Id,  which  signifies  to  go,  or 
move,  becomes  ladto,  to  go  away,  bum,  to  come ; from  nno  or  nd,  to  give,  we  have, 
ndm,  give  here  or  give  me,  naato  or  nnat\  to  give  away. 

ADVERBS. 

The  negative  adverbs  are  kat  (or  hail)  and  ra,  the  first  of  which  usually  precedes  the 
verb,  and  the  second  follows.  They  are  used  together,  very  much  as  nc  pas  in  French; 
as,  90  kat  mns  ra  e puyki,  I did  not  sleep  lost  night ; po  kal  bum  ra  e kaat,  I will  not 
come  to-morrow. 
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A 

A,  sharp. 

A'aro,  arum  esculentum. 

A/a/,  sick. 

AjVui,  foot. 

Aim,  ship  (probably  from  the  hail,  ship 
ahoy !). 

Ai  or  ei,  thou. 

Ai,  tree,  wood,  stick ; ai-pdupa,  fighting- 
stick,  i.  o.  club. 

Aihi,  club  (probably  same  as  above). 

Ala,  aT , to  die ; dead. 

Ala,  oT , tooth. 

Aide,  aid,  tongue. 

Alite,  snake. 

Am,  amts , we. 

Am  in,  we  two. 

Amu  ; annul,  ye ; ye  two. 

Apei,  mat. 

Apiuril',  priest. 

Aria,  foot  (qu.  Bolel). 

Ar-siu,  palm  of  hand. 

As ’ (qu.  asu?),  smoke. 

Asa,  as',  name. 

Asa,  os',  sun,  day ; as-li , to-day ; t asa,  | 
yesterday. 

Asim,  white  men. 

Asia  Sunnis,  noon  (qu.  as-la  Ou  tints,  the  I 
sun  stands  in  the  middle?). 

Ate,  to  cat ; meat. 

Alia,  dead. 

Aimai,  generous;  wise. 

Atm,  deity. 


Au  or  aus,  ye. 

Aua,  ya  two. 
i«dv,  weak,  sickly. 

Away  (or  aoay),  cloud. 

E 

E,  in,  at,  by,  from ; than. 

Bay,  to  tell. 

Easa,  yesterday.  (Sec  asa.) 

Eitu  (qu.  ituf),  town. 

El  or  eUm,  near. 

Eld,  low. 

Esea,  one. 

Etei , whence.  (See  tei.) 

EOi,  ed\  belly. 

F 

Faiaya,  /map,  to  speak. 

Faksisia,  stingy,  parsimonious. 

Foma,  low. 

Fat/dla,  breast,  chest. 

Fan,  cheek. 

Fu\  white. 

FI a,  green. 

H 

Ha  or  he,  to  puff,  blow ; to  smoke  a cigar. 
Hoar  eg  (?),  young. 

Hake,  hdk,  hik,  four. 
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Hani,  hani , haian,  hoian,  hurt,  hen,  wo* 
man.  (See  Notes.) 

Haniut,  handa,  land,  country,  town. 

Hati,  he.  (See  Note*.) 

HaOu , haO\  stone. 

Beak',  buttock,  nates. 

Hifi,  heT,  thousand.  (Qu.  haft  or  aft  ?) 
Hen  m tame  a,  girl  (little  woman ; see 
hani.) 

HeOu,  fteO  or  hcid,  star. 

Hiaphidp , palm  of  hand.  (See  ar~siu.) 
His*,  (qu.  hisa?),  how  many! 

HtOu,  hid,  heid , seven. 

Hoam , to  bring. 

HofahJjol,  arrow. 

Hoi,  tortoise. 

Hu t iif,  heart. 

Hue,  flower. 

Huhoni , huOa.  (See  uhani , uda.) 

Hula , hual,  moon,  month. 

I 

1,  day  (?) ; i*i,  to-day. 
la,  axe. 
j Pa,  fish. 

Imu,  torn,  to  drink. 
lnea,  to  know. 

Inkc,  indi,  no. 

Ini,  skin;  feather. 

InOsu,  indr,  wife;  married  (qu.  spouse, 
married  person?). 
loro , shark. 

Ipa,  pigeon. 

Itu,  ci's,  nose. 

K 

Ka,  yes. 

Kaat  or  kdl,  to-morrow. 

Kaha , to  laugh. 

Kaka'e , kakai,  hake,  finger  or  toe ; kakai 
maOua , thumb ; AaAo*  little  fin- 

ger (or  toe). 

£a/<,  circumcision. 

Kaloti,  egg. 


Kamia,  dog. 

Kola,  kat'  ( kal ),  not. 

Hava,  piper  mcthysticum. 

Kelt,  kel,  black. 

Kelt,  ket,  to  see. 

Kta,  hidn-kta,  neck. 

Kimanmana,  thousand. 

Kiu,  ten  thousand. 

Kdk,  foolish. 

Kakomdneap,  friend. 

Kumkurn , beard;  chin. 

L 

La,  future  particle.  (See  Notes.) 

La,  let;. 

Lamlama,  lamlam,  up ; high. 

Lapa,  a fly. 

Laphanua , town. 

Lapi , hap,  wind,  air ; sky. 

Lao,  spirit. 

Lao,  la ’,  la  Yu’,  to  go,  move,  walk  ; laato, 
go  away,  depart. 

Lausilopo,  below. 

Lea,  Ice  or  le,  child ; tot-rirl,  Itriri , child 
(qu.  little  child?). 

Lehdni,  lehdni,  daughter. 

Leilei  or  Idei,  good. 

LcOai , son. 

Leutn , seed. 

Lcum,  to  come. 

Leva,  lcav\  hair,  or  beard. 

Li,  this  (?). 

Lima,  luim , five. 

M 

Ma,  future  particle.  (See  Notes.) 

Ma,  and. 

Ma,  heavy,  strong,  power  Ail. 

MaJuin,  warm. 

Mak,  to  sing  and  dance. 

Ma'ma',  green. 

Mamdru,  hard,  strong. 

Manmanu,  a bird. 

Mdoi,  r/ taut,  many. 
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Mara , a kind  of  food  mado  of  vegetables 
which  have  undergone  fermentation. 
Marfia,  a long  time. 

Musi,  salt. 

Masmas,  hungry. 

Matfdo,  an  artisan,  workman. 

Mat  it',  cold. 

Mado , mad',  face,  eye. 

MaOOa,  old,  full-grown. 

MaOua  ( mamOua ?),  elder,  councillor. 
Maufiri,  ma’ur*,  to  live;  alive. 

Me  amt  a,  small ; young. 

Mtan-u'u,  nail  of  linger. 

Mem,  fresh  (os  water),  not  salt. 

Mt'a,  red. 

Mitserdni,  mi/sarin,  morning. 

Moa,  fowl,  hen. 

Mokoi,  we. 

Most,  mns,  moil,  to  sleep. 

Molar  a,  forehead. 

Mptra,  day,  earth. 

Mitri;  Oa-muri,  a common  man,  a man 
of  low  rank. 

Mut~sesc-rua,  halves  (qu.  divided  in  two  7). 

N 

Na  (nao),  to  give ; «dm,  give  me,  give 
here ; want  or  ndO\  give  away,  give 
thee  or  him. 

Nam,  shoulder. 

Ne,  if,  whether. 

Ntinei,  strong,  healthy. 

Niu,  cocoa-nut. 

Nono,  presently,  by-and-bye. 

Noa,  welcome ; non  ia,  the  usual  solu- 
tation. 

Noh*  tuxsuo,  sit  down. 

Noho,  leaf. 

Nutsu,  nouls,  mouth. 

n 

II,  yes  (a  kind  of  inarticulate  murmur  or 
grunt,  the  head  being,  at  the  same 


time,  thrown  a little  upward  and  back- 
ward). 

Hapdtra,  papaf/g,  chief,  noble. 

Ho  or  you,  I. 

o 

0 or  ou,  thy. 

Ohoni,  (See  uhani.) 

Oi-hapa , bark  of  tree.  (See  ai.) 

I Oita.  (See  nitu.) 

Omua,  of  you  two  (dual  poa.) 

Chnui,  your  (plu.) 

On,  his. 

On,  of,  belonging  to  (t). 

Ona , drunkenness. 

Ono , on,  six. 

Opa,  lightning. 

Oria,  of  them  two. 

Oris , their. 

Oroil\  heaven,  residence  of  the  deity.  (Sec 
aitu.) 

Ota  or  oeou  or  ondou,  my. 

Otomia,  of  us  two. 

Ou  (or  o),  thy. 

Ou , to  cry. 

Oua , of  you  two. 


P 

Pa,  grass. 

Pa,  to  wish,  desire. 

Pari,  banana. 

Pat , to  love. 

Patjmta,  plebeians,  common  people. 

Pelu,  pel,  to  fight, 

PtpnouU,  lip.  (Sec  nutsu.) 

Perujteru,  yellow. 

PUsa,  cat. 

Poke,  ten. 

Pbpi,puvp,pup , night ; epupda,  last  night 
e popi,  to-night. 

Pou  or  bau , very. 

Puaka,  pig. 
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R 

Rti,  not. 

Rahi,  re,  fire. 

Rdkid,  bod. 

Ramu,  ramo,  musquito. 

Rau,  leaf. 

Ret,  to  see. 

Rere,  up,  above. 

22i,  house. 

Riam riant,  yellow. 

Riamkau,  king,  sovereign. 

s 

Sd,  sacred. 

Santa,  outrigger. 

Sayhani,  sayteatedni,  sister. 

Sayhulu,  sayhul,  ten. 

Sdsia  yi,  sdsiyi,  brother. 

Sau,  king. 

Sr,  to. 

S&rnit,  soon,  by-and-by. 

Sere,  ser',  a knife ; to  cut. 

Seas,  salt  water. 

Sei,  who  T 
Sioksiko,  deceitful. 

Sisi,  without,  outside  (f). 

Siu,  arm. 

Siva,  state’,  nine. 

Sousou,  far. 

Sui,  bone. 

Suifcdp,  hip. 

Sun,  warm,  hot. 

Sus,  breast,  pap. 

Susun , to  burn. 

T 

7b,  one. 

7b  or  da,  the,  that. 

Thp,  that. 

Ibmura  (qu.  damura ?),  cemetery,  burial- 
place. 
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Thn  or  ton , fresh  water. 

Ihnoa,  bowl  for  drinking  the  infusion  of 
kava. 

TUrdu,  tarou,  hundred. 

1\ao,  spear. 

T^dratca,  blue. 

T\on,  to  run. 

7k  or  <«,  thing. 

7 bay,  yesterday. 

7K,  where ; e tei,  whence. 

Tbla’a,  food. 

'line  Rotuma , people  of  Rotuma. 

7>j  or  trf,  this. 

Tbsie,  what  ? what  is  it  T 
7 bOui,  ornament. 

7 1'u  or  tiu,  great. 

7 bune  or  tiune,  all. 

TV,  this. 

7b/,  to  carry. 

7 Wo,  whale. 

7 hto,  blood. 

Tidvek,  tsdvuka,  to  strike,  to  kill. 

Tints,  little. 


0 

Odi  or  3d,  man  ; Od-muri,  common  man  ; 

one  of  the  lower  class. 

Galiya,  daliay,  ear, 

Odmu,  to  bury. 

Gaune  or  Oor-ni,  inside  of. 

Oandan,  earth,  soil. 

Oe~sas,  tattooing,  marks  on  the  body. 

Gilo  or  dilou,  head. 

Od-ni-lu,  toe. 

Qomadtia,  back. 

Qo’u,  sugar-cane. 

Gu,  to  stand. 

Gtt,  the  elbow ; the  knoc. 

Ouaysolo,  mountain. 

Gut,  thunder. 

Gama,  particle  used  in  connecting  units 
with  tens.  (See  Notes.) 
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U 

Ufa,  a hen. 

Uha,  native  cloth. 

Uhani , uhoni , uhen,  mother. 
Uhi,  uh\  yam. 

Uh'-Uri,  potato. 

Uht,  breadfruit. 

Ulupa,  up,  above. 
lisa,  vets,  min. 

U&&J  huda,  hnOd,  father. 


V 

Yai,  water. 

Yaka,  canoe ; vaka-alua,  ship. 
Vakvaka,  side. 

Va-la-se,  get  up ! ariae  I 
Valu , teal,  eight. 

Varvar,  to  like,  love. 

Yavani,  husband, 
j Yeko,  work. 
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Whew  the  first  imperfect  vocabularies  of  Australian  dialects  were  collected,  the  great 
differences  observed  between  those  spoken  by  tribes  in  close  vicinity  to  one  unothcr  led  to 
the  impression  that  a multitude  of  totally  dissimilar  idioms  were  spoken  in  this  country. 
Further  investigations  have  shown  that  this  belief  was  not  well  founded ; and  at  present, 
the  opinion  of  those  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject  is,  that  the  tribes  of  Australia 
are  of  one  stock,  and  speak  languages  which,  though  differing  in  many  respects,  yet  pre- 
serve sufficient  evidence  of  a common  origin.  This  opinion,  however,  is  founded  rather 
upon  the  resemblance  of  a few  of  the  most  common  words,  and  a general  similarity  of 
pronunciation,  than  upon  any  careful  comparison  of  the  various  languages,  more  especially 
with  reference  to  their  grammatical  characteristics,  on  which  alone  any  positive  conclu- 
sion can  be  founded. 

Our  own  field  of  inquiry  did  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales:  but  that,  within  this  region,  the  dialects  of  all  the  native  tribes  are  nearly  akin, 
cannot  be  doubted.  The  following  comparative  vocabulary,  1 hough  brief,  and  compiled 
under  circumstances  unfavorable  to  entire  accuracy,  yet  shows  sufficient  evidence  of  a 
general  connexion.  Moretoo  Bay,  Lake  Maquaric,  Sydney,  Liverpool,  and  Muruya,  are 
the  names  of  places  on  or  near  the  coast,  from  lot.  27°  to  lat.  36°  south.  Peel  River, 
Mud  gee,  Wellington,  and  Bathurst,  are  from  one  to  two  hundred  miles  inland,  separated 
from  the  coast  lino  by  the  rugged  chain  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  Of  the  vocabularies,  that 
of  the  tribe  at  Lake  Maquarie  is  principally  from  Mr.  Thrclkcld ; that  of  the  Mudgce 
dialect  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Watson;  the  few  words  from  Moretoo  Bay  are  from  an 
anonymous  vocabulary  which  Mr.  Thrclkcld  discovered  among  his  papers.  The  remain- 
der were  obtained  directly  from  the  natives,  in  most  coses  from  a single  individual,  with- 
out the  opportunity  of  a revision,  which  might  have  enabled  us  to  detect  some  errors,  and 
supply  deficiencies.  The  Australians  have  commonly  two  or  three  names  for  an  object, 
expressing  the  same  general  idea  with  slight  modifications.  This  will  be  observed  in  the 
words  under  the  head  of  Lake  Maquarie.  To  form  a complete  vocabulary,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison,  it  would  be  essential  to  obtain  all  these  partially  synonymous  terms, 
as  otherwise  many  points  of  resemblance  would  be  missed. 


11  ICAO. 

HA  IX. 

EVE. 

KOBE. 

MOUTH. 

Moreton  Bay 

cuMtoa  CM 

mill 

moral 

Lake  Maquaric  icalap 

kitup,  ictt- 
rOn 

paikop,  po- 
roicvp 

ndkoro 

kOroku 
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HUD. 

hid. 

STB. 

.SOAR. 

MOUTH. 

Sydney 

kaLdr a 

kit  up 

mfbarai 

ndkoro 

kdrka 

Liverpool 

kdbdra 

gitap 

tnibari 

kdrdka 

Muruya 

kapan 

tiaur 

nuihara 

Id 

Peel  River 
Mud  get; 

bora 
ga  or  ka 

taikul 

mil 

lun,  (mfr, 
face) 

muru 

p<t  nkai 

Wellington 

budyap 

uran 

mil 

mump 

pan 

Bathurst 

balap 

gtan 

mekalait 

nUdtf  (?) 

ndndarge 

UN. 

TEETH. 

to  son. 

CHIN  (OR  BEARD). 

EAR. 

Morcton  Bay 

dear 

dalan 

yeran 

bidne 

Lake  Maqunrie 

tn  mbiri,  tci- 
liff 

tiray  panlu- 
ra 

talan 

t colon,  ya- 
rd 

purit/p,  ta- 
rn kuri 

Sydney 

pan 

yira 

dalan 

train,  yarin 

kart 

Liverpool 

tcilip 

tjira 

talap 

tcaloy  yerup 

hire 

Muruya 

«*» lip 

yira 

tdlap 

t ralu-y  yarin 

guri 

Peel  River 

pai 

yi  ray  ytra 

tale  or  tdlai 

Urdi 

Una 

M ml  gee 

yira 

tabu 

yarn 

lAna 

Wellington 

mutidu,  uti- 
lip 

trap 

talan 

yaran 

uta 

Bathurst 

ddmbirpi 

irap 

yaran 

bendparei 

Morcton  Bay 

NIC*  OS  THROAT. 

HAND. 

mar  rah 

BREAST. 

THIOH. 

LEO. 

botcyho 

Lake  Maquarie 

koleop,  word 

malar  a 

icapara, 

jxiiyU 

bulmnkoro 

pari 

Sydney 

kanga 

damflra 

birip 

data 

Liverpool 

kdpga 

tamaroy  b(- 
ril 

muped 

dara 

Muruya 

kami 

mdna 

bipol 

bunta 

Peel  River 

non , upgtei 

md 

pd  mura 

tara 

buyu 

Mudgc^ 

y u run 

mara 

bin 

tara 

buyu 

Wellington 

kale 

mura 

ttamapy  hi - 
rip 

tarap 

buyu 

Bathurst 

kadatyi 

pabap , dilin 

gadar 

pari 

Moreton  Boy 

FOOT  (TORI). 

BIN. 

BONE. 

KAN. 

WOMAN. 

Lake  Maquaric 

Una 

bttkai 

tibun 

kort 

nckOp 

Sydney 

Liverpool 

kdna  (?) 
ddna 

bakai 

didr  a 

hurt 

dyin 

Muruya 

dan  a 

t cardu 

yuen 

tcapm 

Peel  River 
Mudgee 

tina 

ditui 

kuntai 

pura 

i itrt 
ku/ir 

indr 

Wellington 

dinap 

yulaln 

dabal 

gibir 

I nor 

Bathurst 

dina 

yu/an 

mauup 

balan 
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Morcton  Bay 
Lake  Maquarie 

FA  THEE. 

biyapbai 

Sydney 

Inyo  j) 

Liverpool 

mat rf  mip 

Muruya 

papule 

Peel  River 

yokina 

Mudgee 

btiwidyer 

Wellington 

Man 

Bathurst 

gti  ra  uUil 

Morclon  Bay 

FIRE. 

darloo 

Lake  Maquario 

koiyup 

Sydney 

kuiy  up 

Liverpool 

Muruya 

kdnye 

Peel  River 

wi 

Mudgee 

tri 

Wellington 

win 

Bathurst 

kanbi 

MOTHER.  RCN. 


tvnkan , nai 

baga 
pan  til 

teat  yap 

gan  or  kan 

tcirnj-mAda 

tnenda 

bfigorin 

pumjHuli 

font 

gunupa 

murai 

kuna  in 

irai 

mamady' 

WATER. 

■TONE. 

ycroo 

kulip,  koko- 

tunup 

in 

kalere , badro 

giber 

padyu,  bana 

burn 

kopon 

mamma 

kali 

kulip 

t calap 

niulyu,  yu . 

yurubap 

nip 

MOON.  wind. 


gtillan 
yabtna 
gif  to  k 

boran 

vribi 

datcara 

palu 

kilai 

miripuma 

mater 

kira 

daidyu 

padru 

oooo. 

■AD. 

murorop 

yarakai 

buti/iri 

tyamugu 

mdrafta 

gunina 

nui 

rtutruf/aba 

nuirup,  iea. 

luin 

ma  rumba  p 

gddbai 

Morclon  Boy 

Lake  Maquarie 

Sydney 

Liverpool 

Muruya 

Peel  River 

Mudgee 

Wellington 

Bathurst 


ONE, 

unikol 


peer 

punfxti 


TWO.  THREE. 

buloara  poro 


pular  purla 

bula  bula-punbai 


Besides  the  similarity  of  words,  which  is  sufficiently  shown  in  the  foregoing  list,  it  was 
considered  important  to  ascertain  whether  an  equal  degree  of  resemblance  was  apparent 
in  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  different  languages.  With  this  view,  it  was  thought 
best  to  select  tw'o  dialects  as  widely  separated  as  possible,  and  determine,  as  well  as 
circumstances  would  allow,  their  leading  characteristics.  By  the  assistance  of  others, 
this  object  was  accomplished  with  less  difficulty  and  more  satisfactorily  than  had  been 
anticipated. 

One  of  the  dialects  selected  was  that  spoken  by  tho  natives  who  wander  over  the 
region  bordering  on  Hunter's  River  and  Lake  Mnquarie  (or  on  the  coast,  in  about 
lat.  33°  S).  Of  this  dialect  a grammar  was  published  at  Sydney,  in  1634,  by  the 
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Rev.  L.  E.  Thrclkeld,  who,  for  now  nearly  twenty  years,  has  been  labouring  with 
unwearied  patience  for  the  conversion  and  instruction  of  the  aborigines.  This  grammar, 
the  only  one  heretofore  published  of  any  Australian  idiom,  contains  a mass  of  valuable 
information  in  relation  to  a subject  entirely  new.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  novelty 
and  strangeness  of  the  principles  on  which  the  structure  of  the  language  was  found  to 
rest,  should  have  rendered  a clear  arrangement,  at  first,  a matter  of  difficulty ; and  some 
degree  of  obscurity  and  intricacy  in  this  respect  have  caused  the  work  to  be  less  appro- 
dated  than  its  merits  deserved.  We  were  fortunately  enabled  to  visit  Mr.  Thrclkeld  at 
his  station,  and,  in  a few  days  passed  with  him,  received  many  useful  explanations  on 
points  not  sufficiently  elucidated  in  the  grammar,  together  with  free  access  to  bus  unpub- 
lished notes,  and  the  advantage  of  reference,  on  doubtful  points,  to  the  natives  from  w hom 
his  materials  had  been  derived.  The  grammar  of  the  Kamilarai  dialect  which  follows 
is  therefore  entirely  due  to  Mr.  Thrclkeld,  the  only  changes  being  in  the  orthography, 
the  arrangement,  and  some  of  the  nomenclature.  The  name  of  Kamt/arai,  it  should  be 
remarked,  is  that  given  to  the  people  of  this  district  (or  rather,  perhaps,  to  their  language) 
by  the  natives  of  Wellington  Valley.  We  arc  not  aware  if  it  is  known  to  the  people 
themselves,  or  if  they  have  any  general  word  by  which  to  designate  all  those  who  speak 
their  tongue.  None  is  given  by  Mr.  Thrclkeld,  to  whom  it  would  doubtless  have  been 
known. 

The  other  dialect  is  that  spoken  at  the  place  last-mentioned,— Wellington  Valley, — 
situated  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  about  two  hundred  miles  west  of  Lake  Maquaric,— indeed 
on  the  interior  boundary  line  of  the  colony.  At  this  place  a mission  of  the  Church  of 
England  hod  been  established  about  eight  years  before  our  arrival.  We  have  to  acknow- 
ledge the  extreme  kindness  of  the  Rev.  William  Watson,  who,  during  a fortnight  passed 
at  his  house,  not  only  gave  every'  assistance  in  obtaining  a vocabulary  from  the  natives, 
but  did  us  the  unexpected  favor  of  drawing  up  an  account  of  the  most  important  peculi- 
arities of  the  language,  modelled  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  grammar  of  Mr.  Thrclkeld, 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  This  is  hero  given,  with  only  some  slight  change  of 
form,  imd  must  be  considered  as  constituting  a most  valuable  contribution  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Watson,  to  the  stores  of  philological  science.  The  language  is  knowu  to  the  natives 
who  speak  it  by  tho  name  of  IVira-durei  or  Wiraturdi. 


PHONOLOGY. 


The  following  list  comprises  all  the  elementary  sounds  that  occur  in  the  Australian 
dialects,  so  fur  as  our  observation  has  extended. 


riUNmrs  mtvxm. 


V*  RUTJONA. 


a 

e 

0 

k 

1 

m 


V;  * 

»v  y 

V;  1C 

s 
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rmmrms  wckm.  variation*. 

n 

V 

P * 

r 

t d 

To  these  should  perhaps  be  added  two  more  sounds,  the  one  somewhat  resembling  the 
French  l , but  slightly  nasalised.  When  lengthened,  it  has  nearly  the  sound  of  a short 
d,  followed  closely  by  a short  t,  and  may,  indeed,  lie  only  a rapid  pronunciation  of  this 
diphthong.  Mr.  Watson  has  written  it  d.  The  other  articulation  is  an  r,  not  trilled,  but 
pronounced  likewise  with  a nasal  intonation.  Mr.  Watson  distinguishes  it  sometimes  by 
an  h preceding  it;  but  in  other  instances  it  is  left  unmarked,  and  it  seems  doubtful,  on 
the  whole,  whether  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a mere  variation  of  the  usual  trilled  or 
rolling  r. 

Leaving  these  out  of  the  question,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  elements  is  but 
eleven,  and  that  among  them  are  no  sibilants,  aspirates,  or  gutturals.  The  general  cha- 
racter of  the  pronunciation  is  dental  and  nasal ; the  sounds  are  formed  principally  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  mouth,  and  the  intonations  are  varied  and  pleasing.  The  accent,  in  words 
of  tw'o  syllables,  is  usually  on  the  first,  and  in  words  of  three  or  more  on  the  antepenulti- 
mate : but  to  this  there  are  many  exceptions.  Words  and  syllables  always  cud  in  a 
vowel,  or  in  one  of  the  consonants,  l,  mt  «,  p,  and  r. 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  in  the  alphabet  is  the  paucity  of  vowel  sounds.  This 
had  not  been  observed  by  the  missionaries,  nor  was  it  brought  to  our  attention  until  after 
leaving  the  country.  On  reviewing  our  notes  and  vocabularies,  we  were  struck  by  the 
evideot  fact  that  only  three  distinct  vowel  sounds  were  to  be  recognised.  The  a and  », 
the  e and  i,  and  the  o and  u,  arc  always  interchangeable.  Some  dialects  more  affect  the 
first,  and  others  the  second  variation.  In  other  dialects,  some  individuals  pronounce  the 
a,  e,  and  o,  and  others  the  o,  i,  and  w,— or  the  same  person  uses  both  indifferently.  In 
three  hundred  words  of  the  Kamiiartii,  written  down  from  the  pronunciation  of  a native 
(of  course  before  this  peculiarity  with  respect  to  l lie  vowels  had  been  observed),  the  letter 
o is  not  once  used,  and  the  letter  e but  four  times.  On  the  other  hand,  in  two  hundred 
words  of  the  TfT ra/lurei,  while  the  o is  found  sixty-seven  times,  the  « occurs  but  six ; 
the  e,  also,  is  much  more  frequent  than  the  i,  though  the  difference  is  not  so  great,  the 
latter  being  written  chiefly  in  the  diphthongs  at  and  ei.  In  several  instances,  the  words 
are  written  in  two  ways,  as,  (xtia  and  lttUat  partap  and  paring,  showing  that  the  pro- 
nunciation wavered  botWMD  the  two  sounds.  Words  spoiled  by  Mr.  Threlkcld  with 
« were  written  by  us  with  o,  as  p&nkaia  for  bunkoUa;  but  probably  from  another  native 
wc  should  have  heard  the  word  agreeably  to  the  latter  orthography.  This  variableness 
in  the  sound  of  the  vowels  will  account  for  the  five  characters  being  used  by  the  mission- 
aries, where  three  would  be  sufficient,  i/,  d , and  g , arc,  in  like  manner,  frequently 
used,  though  their  places  might  nlways  be  supplied  by  the  corresponding  mutes,  p,  t,  and 
k.  In  the  following  grammars,  the  orthography  of  the  missionaries  has  in  general  been 
adhered  to,  with  the  exception  of  the  omission  of  unnecessary  letters,  such  as  double 
consonants,  and  the  h,  which  is  employed  by  them  to  denote  sometimes  a nasal  and 
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sometimes  a dental  pronunciation  of  the  consonant  which  it  accompanies.  The  short  u 
in  but  is  expressed  by  v9  tlse  tig  by  p,  Ate. 


ETYMOLOGY. 

For  greater  convenience  in  instituting  a comparison  between  the  two  grammars,  it  has 
seemed  best  to  give  them  in  parallel  columns,  by  which  not  only  the  points  of  resem- 
blance and  dissimilarity  may  be  seized  at  once,  but  the  necessity  of  repeating  many 
explanations  is  avoided. 


KAMILARAI. 

NOUNS. 

There  is  no  inflection  of  the  noun  to 
express  either  gender  or  number,  and  these 
are  rarely  distinguished  in  speaking.  Oc- 
casionally a pronoun  is  used  for  this  pur- 
pose ; as,  mtikoro,  fish,  uni  turO  mtikoro, 
these  fish. 

In  the  single  case  of  patronymics,  there 
is  a feminine  termination  distinct  from  the 
masculine  ; — Englandkal , Englishman  ; 
EnglandkuUen,  Englishwoman. 

The  cases  are  distinguished  by  particles 
corresponding  to  our  propositions,  but  post- 
fixed  to  the  noun. 

There  are  two  nominative  cases,  one  of 
which  is  tho  simple  nominative,  or  ground- 
form,  and  the  other  is  employed  as  the 
agent  to  verbs,  or  in  answering  to  the  ques- 
tion, who  did  it  t This  form  always  termi- 
nates in  o. 

The  accusative  is  the  same  with  the 
simple  nominative,  except  in  proper  names 
of  persons  and  in  pronouns ; no  error  can 
arise  from  this,  ns  the  simple  nominative  is 
never  used  in  conjunction  with  a verb. 

The  vocative  is  the  same  with  the  simple 
nominative,  having  merely  the  particle 
ala / answering  to  0/  prefixed  to  it. 

The  genitive  of  possession  (answering  to 
the  question,  whose?)  always  terminates 
in  ba. 


WIRADUREL 

NOUNS. 

The  plural  number  is  not  often  distin- 
guished, but  when  necessary,  it  may  be 
expressed  either  by  a pronoun,  or  by  affixing 
the  particles  gala p and  girbap;  as,  bdgai, 
shell,  bagai-galap,  shells. 


The  simple  (or  neuter)  and  the  active  (or 
agent)  nominative  exist  in  this  language; 
the  latter  always  terminates  in  u. 


The  accusative  is  the  same  with  the 
simple  nominative,  except  in  the  pronouns. 


The  vocative  is  distinguished  hy  the  par- 
ticle yal  prefixed  to  the  simple  nominative. 

The  genitive  ends  in  gunti  or  guba^ 
though  the  final  syllable  (&a)  is  sometimes 
omitted.  Guna  is  used  with  proper  names, 
and  nouns  relating  to  human  beings ; guba 
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The  dative  of  the  object  (answering  to, 
for  tchom  ? for  what  7)  ends  in  ko,  except 

for  names  of  persons  and  interrogative  pro- 
nouns, which  have  wop. 

The  dative  of  motion  (answering  to,  to  or 
toward  tchom  or  what  f ) ends  in  aka  or  inko. 

The  ablative  of  the  cause  (Jr am,  on  oc- 
OOUnl  of,  concerning)  ends  in  in  or  kai. 

The  ablative  of  motion  (from,  away from) 
terminates  in  alar  a p or  inbiro  p. 

The  ablative  of  conjunction  (with,  along 
with  ) ends  in  oa. 

The  ablative  of  location  or  residence  ( at , 
remaining  at  or  with)  ends  in  aba  or  inba. 

There  are  six  declensions,  according  to 
which  not  only  nouns,  but  adjectives  and 
participles  are  declined. 

All  names  of  persons  belong  to  the  first 
declension.  The  active  nominative  is  formed 
from  the  simple,  by  adding  to;  the  genitive 
by  adding  umba ; the  accusative  has  nop; 
the  first  dative,  nup;  the  second,  kinko;  the 
first  ablative  ha*  kai;  the  second,  km  hi. 
rap;  the  third,  kaioa  ; and  the  fourth, 
kinba. 

In  all  but  the  first  declension,  the  geni- 
tive  termination  is  koba,  and  the  first  dative, 
ko.  The  other  cases  arc  formed  from  the 
active  nominative  by  changing  the  final  o 
into  ako,  dbirop,  on,  and  aim.  It  will  there- 
fore only  be  necessary  to  give  the  termina- 
tion of  the  active  nominative. 

The  active  nominative  of  the  second  de- 
clension terminates  in  to ; of  the  third  in 
ko ; of  the  fourth  in  to;  of  the  fifth  in  0/ 
and  of  the  sixth  in  to. 

Nouns  ending  in  i or  in  belong  to  the 
second  declension  ; those  in  p,  a , e,  n,  u,  to 
the  thin! ; those  in  / to  the  fourth ; those  in 
ro,  belonging  to  the  fifth,  require  the  accent 
to  he  shifted  to  the  o,  as  mdkoro , fish, 
active  nominative,  nutkaed.  Nouns  of  three 
syllables,  ending  in  re,  change  the  e to  ©, 


WIRADUREI. 

with  names  of  the  lower  animals  and  inani- 
mate objects. 

The  dative  of  the  object  terminates  in 
gu ; it  is  sometimes  not  distinguished  from 
the  genitive. 

The  dative  of  motion  or  place  (to,  with, 
towards , in)  alwuy-  ends  in  a. 

There  is  but  one  ablative,  answering  to 
the  prepositions  from , by,  about , concerning , 
&c. ; it*  terminal  letter  is  i. 


The  declensions  ore  distinguished  in  this 
language,  according  to  the  mode  of  forming 
the  active  nominative. 

The  first  declension  comprises  i ll  nouns 
which  terminate  in  i or  n ; these  form  the 
active  nominative  as  follows : 

SIMri.lI  MOM.  ACT.  MOM. 


-i  makes 

dyu 

in 

dyu 

6n 

du 

in 

“ 

in 

“ 

an 

tu 

ei 

deu 

at 

dtu 

ain 

anlu 

The  aocond  declension  includes  those 
nouns  which  end  in  a,  u,  or  p,  and  foreign 
words  in  m.  The  active  nominative  is 
formed  by  adding  gu  to  the  simple;  it  is 
therefore  the  same  with  the  dative. 

The  third  declension  comprehends  alt 
nouns  which  end  in  l or  r.  The  active 
nominative  is  formed  by  adding  u to  the 
simple. 
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as  kokere,  hot,  kokerd;  those  also  belong  to 
the  firth  declension.  Nouns  of  four  syila- 
Wes,  ending  in  rt  are  of  the  sixth  declension. 

Participial  nouns,  used  as  agents,  change 
their  final  syllabic  ra  to  ro,  as  lmntaara% 
that  which  is  struck ; active  nominative, 
buntoaro. 

The  author  gives  a second  declension, 
which  comprises  a lew  variations  peculiar 
to  names  of  places;  os,  Mulubmlakal^  a 
man  of  Mulubinbn ; Mulubinbakola p,  to 


Mulubinbu. 

In  the  other  cases,  the  words 

Bagai,  a 

shell  or  spoon,  of  the  first  de- 

arc  declined  j 

according  to  their  terminations. 

clension,  is  thus  varied: 

yiuluhiidxi  i 

is  of  the  third  declension. 

Simple  nom. 

bagai,  a shell 

Act.  nom. 

bagHtM,  a shell  does,  will,  Acc. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a noun 

Gen. 

Ixigaiguba , of  a shell 

varied  according  to  the  first  declension,  or 

1st  Dat. 

bagai gu , for  a shell 

that  appropriated  to  the  names  of  persons. 

2d  Dat. 

bagaild,  to  or  with  a shell 

Biraban, 

n man's  name  (meaning,  pro- 

Acc. 

bagai 

perly.  Eagle 

•hawk). 

Abl. 

bugaidi,  by,  concerning,  dec.. 

Simple  nom. 

liirulxtn 

a shell 

Act.  nom. 

Birabanio,  B.  does,  did,  will, 

4c  c. 

nnn. 

Gen. 

Birabanumba , belonging  to 

Simple  nom. 

bagai-galap,  shells 

B. 

Act.  uom. 

baga i -gala ndu  (qu.  -gu?) 

1st  Dat. 

Birabannkp,  for  B. 

Gen. 

hagai- gala  pguba 

2d  Dat. 

Biralnmkinko,  to,  toward  B. 

Is*t  Dat. 

bagai-galapgH 

Acc. 

Biralmnnap , Biraban 

2d  Dat. 

bagai- gab  trjgti 

1st  Abl. 

Bim/m  nka  i,  f rom , on  accmmt 

Abl. 

bagai- galundi 

of  B. 

2d  Abl. 

BirafMinkMrap , away  from 

Karandarap,  a book,  of  the  second  de- 

B. 

clension,  is  varied  as  follows ; 

3d  Abl. 

Biralxinkatna,  along  with  B. 

4th  Abl. 

B irabAnki  nba,  remaining 

Simple  nom. 

karandarap,  a book 

with  B. 

Act.  nom. 

karandarapgu,  a book  does. 

Arc. 

The  same  word,  when  used  as  a common 

Gen. 

karandarapguba,  of  a book 

noun,  signifying  an  eagleJtawk,  is  declined 

1st  Dat. 

karandarapgu , for  a book 

according  to  the  second  declension. 

2d  Dat. 

karandurapga,  to  or  with  a 

book 

Simple  nom. 

biraban , a hawk 

Abl. 

karandarandi,  by,  concerning 

Act.  nom. 

birabanUi , a hawk  does,  Arc. 

a book 

Gen. 

birabankdba,  of  a hawk 

1st  Dat. 

birahnnko , for  a hawk 

The  plural  is  kn random n -galap , de- 

2d Dat. 

birahantaka,  to  a hawk 

clined  like  that  of  hagai. 
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Acc.  birabdn,  n hawk 

1st  AW.  (nrabantiu,  on  account  of  a 

hawk 

2d  Abl.  birabdnidbiroy,  away  from  a 
hawk 

3d  Abl.  birabdntoa,  along;  with  a hawk 
4th  Abl.  birabantdba , staying  with  a 

hawk 

The  other  declension  can  be  easily 
formed  from  these. 

ADJECTIVES, 

The  same  word  may  be  adjective,  noun, 
verb,  or  adverb,  according  to  the  construc- 
tion, or  the  affixed  particles.  Murordy, 
good,  yarakai , had,  korUin , pretty,  with 
the  particles  of  agency  affixed,  would  be- 
come agents,  or  verbal  nominatives,  and, 
consequently  nouns,  as  mnmrdyko,  the 
good  ; yarakailo , the  had,  etc. 

The  adjective  follows  the  noun  which  it 
qualities,  and  agrees  with  it  in  case. 

Conqtfirison  can  only  be  expressed  by  a 
circumlocution  ; as,  this  is  very  sweet,  that 
is  not,  kekol  kei  uni  kamralkautrul , tea. 
t cai  anoa , lit.,  sweet  is  this  exceedingly,  is 
not  that. 


NUMERALS. 

The  natives  can  count  no  farther  than 
four,  beyond  which  they  use  the  general 
term  kauwa/kauurul,  many. 

U'aknl,  one 
buloara , two 
yoro,  three 
tea  ran,  four 


WIRADUREI. 

I/tar,  woman,  and  burnt,  bed,  will  serve 
as  examples  of  the  third  declension. 

Simple  nom.  inar  burnt 

Act.  nom.  inaru  buratu 

Gen.  inarguna  bttrdlguba 

1st  Dot.  inargu  l/urntgu 

2d  Dat.  inara  buratu 

Abl.  inari  burdli 


ADJECTIVES. 


Adjectives  are  declined  like  nouns,  and 
generally  agree  with  them  in  case. 

Comparison  is  expressed  by  circumlo- 
cutions ; as,  yina  maruy  bctla  mat  dila, 
this  good  truly  is  with  that  {dila  being  in  % 
the  ablative),  lor,  this  is  better  than  that ; 
or,  yina  maruy  yila  t cirai,  this  good,  that 
not. 

A high  or  superlative  degree  is  expressed 
by  the  addition  of  bay  or  bitdy,  or  both,  to 
the  adjective ; as,  maruy , good,  mdntmbdy , 
very  good,  marumbdy  bitdy , extremely 
good. 


NUMERALS. 

The  only  numerals  in  use  are — 


yunlxti,  one 
buta,  two 
bula-yunbai,  three 
buygu,  four  or  many 


buygu.gahiy , > 
biay-gatay  $ 


very  many 
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These  become  ordinals  by  declining  Ihem 
so  as  to  agree  with  the  noun  to  which  they 
belong;  as,  jwreupka  poroktx,  on  the  third 
day. 


PRONOUN8. 

There  arc  two  classes  of  personal  pro- 
nouns in  the  singular  number,  correspond- 
ing to  the  simple  and  active  nominatives  of 
nouns.  Those  of  one  class  are  used  sepa- 
rately (as  in  answer  to  the  question,  who 
is  it  T),  and  may  be  termed  absolute  pro- 
nouns. They  resemble  the  nun,  tot,  lui , 
of  the  French.  The  others  ore  only  used 
in  conjunction  with  tho  verb,  like  the  je, 
tu , H,  of  that  language.  In  the  dual  and 
plural,  however,  this  distinction  is  not  made. 

The  absolute  pronouns  are  irregular  in 


their  declension, — 

NOM. 

ass. 

DAT. 

patoa 

cmotitnba 

emonp,  I,  mine,  to 
me 

pintoa 

pirobmba 

piroOp,  thou,  thine, 
&c. 

vitncoa 

pikoOmba 

piko'/p,  he,  Are. 

toOntoa 

too  non  nba 

too  non  nko,  she 

The  other  oblique  cases  are  formed  from 
the  dative  (except  those  of  toontoay  which 
are  formed  from  the  accusative  bou  noO  n)t 
according  to  the  first  declension ; as,  emo- 
trykinko,  to  me,  emoOpkai,  on  account  of 
me,  &c. 

The  adjunct  pronouns,  or  thoso  which 
are  used  with  verbs,  are— 


WIRADUREI. 

These  are  declined  like  nouns,  according 
to  their  terminations. 

The  following  are  the  ordinal  adverbs : 

punbata,  once 
Indus; a,  twice 
btdapunbata^  three  times 
biapga,  biapganda,  many  times 

PRONOUNS. 

There  is  but  one  class  of  personal  pro- 
nouns, and  in  these,  with  the  exception  of 
the  dual,  tho  active  nominative  is  the  saute 
as  the  simple.  The  accusative,  however, 
is  different  from  the  nominative.  All  the 
pronouns,  when  pnattixed  to  other  words, 
undergo  contractions.  The  singular  pro- 
nouns are  padu  or  patu,  1 ; pindu , thou ; 
guin  or  pin , he,  she,  or  it.  i\5i  is  some- 
times used  lor  the  feminine  or  neuter  of  the 
third  person. 

Thaw  pronouns  are  thus  declined  : 


n* u.  rot*.  ooicrRAcnoN. 


Nom.  pat  In  or  patu 

duytufordyu 

Gen.  patii  or  pati 

di,  (i,  or  dyi 

1st  Dat.  pat  It  or  p<iti 

l«  u 

2d  Dat.  punu/tda 

nun  da 

Acc.  pantd 

nal 

Voc.  ya  panal  (ah  me !) 

AW.  panundi 

nundi 

niccoirn  rXKAOS. 

Nom.  pindu 

indu 

Gen.  pirtu 

nu 

IhI  Dat.  pinugu 

nugu 

2d  Dat.  ptw/uruia 

nyunda 

Acc.  pinyal 

nyal 

Voc.  ya  pindu 

AW.  pinyundi 

nyundi 
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bap,  I ; iia,  me 
bi , thou ; bin,  thee 
noa,  he;  him,  him 
bottnloa,  she;  tioOn,  her 

There  are  throe  dual  pronouns, — bali, 
we  two  ; bula,  ye  two ; buloara,  they  two. 
They  are  thus  declined — 

**•«*•  AOC.  OKX.  1st  bat. 

bali  pa/ in  palinba  palinko , &c. 

hula  bidun  bulnnha  bulunko 

buloara  buloara  buloarakoha  bulourako 

Buloara , when  used  ns  a nominative  to 
a verb,  becomes  buloaro;  the  others  tin* 
dergo  no  change. 

Bali  properly  signifies  “ thou  and  I to 
express  “ ho  and  I,”  or  “ she  and  I,”  the 
adjunct  pronouns  of  the  third  person  sin- 
gular are  added ; as — 

Nom.  bnh  non,  we  two,  he  and  I 
Acc.  pa/in  ton,  us  two,  him  and  mo 
Gen.  palinba  ton,  of  us  two 
Nom.  bali  ton  ntoa,  she  and  I 
Acc.  palin  noun,  her  and  me 
Gen.  palinto  not)  n,  of  us  two 

A peculiar  kind  of  dual  (if  such  it  may 
be  called),  in  which  the  nominative  and 
accusative  are  combined,  is  used  in  con- 
junction  with  the  verb.  There  are  six  of 
tbcao  compound  pronouns : 

banup,  I — thee 
banoon,  I — her 
him ip,  thou — him 
binofin,  thou — her 
bitoa,  ho— thee 
binioa,  she — thee 


WIRADUREI. 

TTIIRD  rCRAOS. 

Nom.  gain  or  pin  (contracted  gw);  Gen. 
gup;  Dat.  yuan ; Acc.  pin;  Abl.  (ten. 

The  dual  pronouns  are,  bali,  we  two ; 
pindu-hula,  yc  two ; pain -hula,  they  two. 
The  first  is  thus  declined  : 

Simp.  nom.  bali , wc  two  (thou  and  I) 

Act.  nom.  pali,  we  two  do  — 

Acc.  poligin,  us  two 

Gen.  paliginguna , of  us  two 

1st  Dat.  paligingu,  for  us  two 
2d  Dat.  paligint/t/a , to,  or  toward  us 

AN.  ptdigindyi , from,  by,  &c.,  us 

In  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person, 
pittdu  and  bula  are  both  varied  ; as — 

Simp.  nom.  pindu  bt/la,yau  two 
Act.  nom.  pindu  bulagu,  — — 

Gen,  pinu  bulagu,  of  you  two 

1st  Dat.  “ **  lor  you  two 

2d  Dat.  pintfunda  bidaga,  to  you  two 
Acc.  pim/al  bula,  you  two 

Abl.  pimjundi  bula/li , from,  by  you 

two 

The  declension  of  pain-hula  is  not  given  ; 
probably  only  the  last  word  i9  varied.  Bu- 
laguol,  the  other  two,  is  varied  according 
to  the  third  declension  of  nouns. 

To  express  “ ho  and  I,”  the  pronoun 
gain,  he,  is  prefixed,  without  change,  to  all 
the  cases  of  bali ; as,  guin-toli,  he  and  I ; 
act.  nom.  guin-pali  ; acc.  gutn-paligtn,  dtc. 

The  combined  dual  pronouns  do  not  exist 
in  this  dialect. 


They  are  used  in  such  expressions  os 
**  I lovo  thee/1  “ thou  strikes!  him,”  &c. 
They  make  the  nearest  approach  which 
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occurs  in  the  language  to  the  transitions 
of  the  Indian  tongues. 

The  plural  pronouns  are  prtn,  we;  nura, 
ye;  barn,  they.  They  are  declined  as  fol- 
lows: 


MOM. 

ACC. 

as  ». 

yetn 

yearun 

yearonba , Arc. 

nura 

nuran 

nurunba 

bara 

baron 

ba  r unha 

By  adding  bo  to  the  pronouns,  we  have 
an  emphatic  form  of  expression ; os,  — 

yatoa  .bo,  I myself,  I only,  I indeed  (am) 
yintoa  .bo,  thou,  6iC. 

There  are  demonstrative  pronouns  which 
are  employed  according  to  the  relative  dis- 
tance of  the  object.  These  are — 

ttni,  this,  near  the  speaker. 

ttnoa,  that  yonder,  at  a little  distance. 

rrrttoa,  that  there,  near  the  person  addressed. 

They  are  thus  declined : 

NOS.  AMD  ACC.  2»  DAT.  2d  AIL. 

vni  ontiko , to  ontihiruy,  from 

this  this 

onoa  ontako  untabiruy 

untoa  vntoako  unloahiruy 


WIRADl'REL 


The  plural  pronouns  are  plant,  we; 
yin du air,  ye;  gu  in  gulia  or  yin  gulia , they. 
Gir,  which  is  added  to  yindu,  seems  to  be 
a contraction  of  the  plural  suffix  gir  bay ; 
gulia,  which  is  added  to  gain,  signifies  pro- 
perly tike. 

These  pronouns  are  thus  declined : 


Nom. 

yiani 

yindugir 

Acc. 

yianigin 

yiuyalgir 

Gen. 

yianigingu 

yinugirgu 

2d  Dat.  yianigvulya 

ytnyumlagtr 

Abl. 

yiani gmdyi 

yinyundigiri 

Nom.  guin- gulia  or  yin -gulia 
Acc.  (qu.  DatJ)  yaguan-guluda  (or  ya- 
gudln ) 

Gen.  yagua n -guliagu 
Abl.  yaguan-gulinli 

By  adding  the  words  gut/uyan-bul  to  the 
personal  pronouns,  we  have  a meaning 
similar  to  that  given  by  self  or  selves  in 
English ; as,  patlu  guyuyan-J/ul,  I myself. 
Guyuyan , with  the  genitive,  has  the  force 
of  own;  as,  ytuli  guyuyan,  my  own. 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  are — 
runut. 

jrtV/i/t  or  yuti,  this  ) tulyi  - gulia , these 

yina,  this  yina  • gulia  ** 

yugu,  this  (agent)  yugu  ■ gulia 

yatli , that  pain  -gulia,  those 

yarta,  M panaingulia  ** 

yagu,  that  (agent)  yagugulia  M 

yila,  that  one  yila-gulia  “ 

The  dual  is  formed  by  changing  gulia  to 
buhl ; yina-bula,  these  two,  &C. 

These  pronouns  arc  also  used  as  relatives; 
thus,  yina  /libilain  p ana  yin  tin  bala-buni, 
this  is  the  bird  that  thou  didst  kill ; yina 
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These  pronouns  are  only  used  separately ; 
those  which  are  employed  ns  nominatives 
to  verbs  are  pah,  this ; p ala,  that  yonder ; 
P ttiou,  that  by  you.  From  these  the  other 
cases  are  supplied. 


ACT.  MOM. 

qsm. 

lrr  oat. 

pah 

paliko/xi 

paliko 

pata 

p alako/xi 

palako 

paloa 

paloakoba 

paltxiko 

Th  may  bo  termed  a verbal  pronoun.  It 
resembles  somewhat  the  French  trrici,  roilt I, 
and  may  be  translated,  il  is.  In  the  plural, 
it  makes  tarn,  they  are,  which,  when  used 
as  the  nominative  to  a verb  (in  conjunction 
with  another  pronoun)  becomes  taro ; thus, 

Aba.  uni  ta,  this  is  he,  or  it  is  this. 

Adj.  paU  (a,  this  is  be  who,  dec. 

Abs.  uni  tarn,  these  arc  they. 

Adj.  pali  tarn , these  are  they  two. 

The  interrogative  pronouns  pan,  who? 
min  or  minarip,  what?  am  thus  declined: 

S.  N.  pan 

A,  N.  panto 

Gen.  p am'rtnha 

1st  Dat.  pannup 
2d  44  pankinko 
Acc.  pannup 

1st  Abl.  pankai 
2d  “ pankinbirup 
ad  44  p ankatoa 
4th  41  pankinba 

Min  nan  signifies,  how  many? 


INDRFINIT*  PHONOIMS. 

tcinta,  some 
yantin,  all 

kaHwulkautcol,  many 
Warea,  few 


WIRADOREL 

dihilain  pagu  xcidyera,  this  is  the  bird  that 
drinks. 


The  interrogative  pronouns  are  pandi, 
who?  minyap , what? — 


Minyapan  or  minyap&tn  signifies,  how 
many  ? 

INDEFINITE  PRONOUNS. 

guitar,  some 
biambnl,  all,  the  whole 
biap,  many  or  more 
biapgul,  all,  every  one 


min  or  minarip 

8.  N. 

pandi 

minyap 

minaripko 

A.  N. 

panda 

mintfalu 

minaripkoba 

Gen. 

pangu 

mini/apgu 

1st  Dat. 

« 

minaripkolap 

2d  Dat. 

pdnunda 

minyapxtrgu  (toward) 

m inn  up 

Acc. 

pandi 

minyap 

minariptin 

Abl. 

panundi 

minyali 

minaritj'tirap 

mvtyala  (in,  with,  on) 

minaripkoa 

minaripkoba 
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yitorabul , some  oue 
tarai,  other 


ADVERBSl 

Adverbs  whose  significations  will  admit 
of  it,  are  declined  in  the  Mime  way  as 
nouns;  as  — 

Nom.  iron  or  iron  fa,  where  ? 

Gen.  mosc.  tconlabal,  of  what  place? 

Gen.  fern,  wontakaUen,  of  what  place  ? 

1 at  Dat.  i contakola p,  to  what  place,  whi- 

thcr? 

2d  Dat.  icontarip,  toward  what  place? 
Acc.  tconnap,  what  place? 

1st  AM.  wontatinto,  at  what  place  ? 

2d  Abl.  wontabirvp,  from  whence  ? 

3d  Abl.  t contakoa,  through,  by,  what 

place  ? 

PREPOSITIONS. 

These,  if  wc  regard  their  construction, 
should  be  called  postpositions,  as  they  are 
always  appended  to  the  noun.  We  have 
elsewhere  treated  them  as  ease -endings. 

ba,  ko,  bobtt , of,  for 
boLi p,  to,  towards 

tin,  from,  on  account  of,  because  of 
bai,  same  as  tin , hut  used  with  proper 
names,  and  pronouns 
limp,  from,  away  from 
Jcatoa,  with,  in  company  with 
ka,  baba,  in,  at 
mururip,  into 
mvrup,  within 
icarai,  without 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

These  are  rarely  used,  the  construction 
of  the  language  being  such  as  to  leave  no 


wiradurei. 

yamhuon,  any  one 
guol,  other 

punbaigutil,  another  ; buta  guol , two  others. 
ADVERBS. 

The  following  is  the  declension  of  the 
adverb  td-gd,  where? 

Nom.  td-gd,  where?  what  place? 

Gen.  td’gu,  of  what  place  ? 

1st  Dat.  td  g a , for  what  place? 

2d  Dat.  tdgiipurgu,  toward  what  place? 
1st  AM.  tdgula  (bapgala)  in  what  place? 
2d  Abi.  tadila,  from  whence? 


PREP08I TIONS. 

The  particles  which  are  affixed  to  nouns 
and  take  the  place  of  prepositions  are — 

gu,  guna,  gufxx,  of,  for 
pitr , pit'gu , towards 
dt,  from,  by,  about,  concerning 
daratu , by  means  of 
durti,  with,  in  company  with 
la,  in,  at 

urgana,  in  (or,  as  a verb,  to  be  in) 
uruin,  through  (or  to  pass  through) 
piriage,  by  (or  to  pass  by) 
uvmbinya,  upon  (to  be  upon) 

The  last  four  are  more  properly  verbs. 


CONJUNCTIONS. 

There  are,  strictly  speaking,  no  con- 
junctions  in  this  dialect,  the  construction 
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necessity  lor  such  connectives.  The  fol-  not  requiring  them.  Bu , signifying  and 
lowing  are  sometimes  employed : or  a/so,  is  never  used  alone,  but  always  as 

a suffix,  as,  padu-lm,  1 also. 

paUrn,  and 
kola.,  because 
pa/Utrt,  therefore 


VERBS. 

The  verb  is  the  most  peculiar,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  difficult  part  of 
Australian  grammar.  It  has  numerous  va- 
riations, many  of  which  are  unlike  those  of 
any  other  languages.  These  variations 
have  all  reference  either  to  time  or  to  man- 
ner, there  being  no  inflections  for  either 
number  or  person,  which  are  always  ex* 
press'd  by  tl»e  pronoun.  The  root  or 
ground-form  of  the  verb  is  usually  a word 
of  one  or  two  syllables,  and  to  this  various 
particles  are  appended,  which  modify  the 
sign ificat ion,  and  sometimes  protract  the 
word  to  an  extraordinary  length.  Thus, 
from  the  verbal  root  bu  or  bun , to  strike, 
wo  have  the  forms  which  fellow  (the  nomi- 
native pronoun  bap,  1,  being  understood) : 

1.  Active  transitive  form : buntan,  1 strike. 

2.  Definite  or  participial ; bunkiltn,  I am 
striking. 

3.  Conti nuative : bUnkililin , I am  con- 
tinually striking  (as  threshing,  beat- 
ing, Ac.) 

4.  Reflective:  bunki/eun,  I struck  myself. 

5.  Reciprocal : bunkildn,  we  strike  one 
another. 

6.  Optative:  buieil , I would  strike,  or, 
that  I might  strike. 

7.  Deprecatory:  bunUa  kun  koa , lest  I 
should  strike. 

8.  Iterative:  bunita  konan,  I will  strike 
again. 

0.  Imperative:  Antra,  strike. 

10.  Infinitive : bunkxliko , in  order  to  strike. 

124 


VERBS. 

The  verb  in  this  language  is  as  remark- 
able ns  in  the  Kamilarai  for  the  number 
and  peculiarity  of  its  variations.  There 
ure  eight  or  nine  ferms  in  common  use,  to 
express  the  mode  of  an  action,  and  no  less 
than  fifteen  tenses. 


The  following  are  the  principal  modi- 
fications : 

1.  Active  transitive:  bumara,  I strike. 

2.  Participial : of  this  there  are  two  ferms, 
buma/ffunana,  and  bumalbiana,  I am 
striking;  the  former  is  the  moat  com- 
mon. 

3.  Continuativn ; formed  by  reduplication: 
bumabumara , 1 continue  beating. 

4.  Reflective:  bunutfpulyilinya,  1 strike 
myself. 

5.  Reciprocal : bumaJana,  we  strike  one 
another. 

6.  Optative:  bumali , that  I may  strike. 

7.  Iterative : lumalalinya,  1 strike  again, 

8.  Imperative : i burn  a,  strike. 

0.  Infinitive:  biwUUigu,  in  order  to  strike. 
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1.  Supposilivc:  bumpa  Ui,  if  I had 
struck. 

TENSES. 

There  are  eight  tenses,  though  in  some 
of  the  forms,  only  a part  of  them  are  in  use: 

1.  Present:  bunion,  I strike. 

2.  Remote  past : buntdla , I struck  for- 
merly. 

3.  Recent  past : bunkula , 1 struck  lately. 

4.  Recent  pluperfect : bunkula  -ta,  I had 
lately  struck. 

5.  Hodiernal  past : bdnkeun,  I struck  this 
morning  (or  to-day). 

6.  Future  aorist ; bunan,  I shall  strike. 

7.  Crastinal  future:  bunkin,  I shall  strike 
to-morrow  (morning). 

8.  Inceptive  future : bunkili  -kolap,  I am 
going  to  strike. 


Of  these  tenses  the  continuaiive  form  has 
but  two,  vra, : the  present  and  past  aorist ; 
the  usilative  and  reciprocal  have  only  the 
past,  and  the  optative  has  only  one  tense, 
with  a general  signification, — buuril , that  I 
might  strike.  The  participial  and  recipro- 
cal forms  have  all  the  tenses. 

There  is  no  special  form  for  the  passive. 
It  is  denoted  by  subjoining  to  the  verb  a 
noun  or  pronoun  in  the  accusative  case, 
without  a nominative  expressed  : thus,  bun. 
tan  bap  signifies,  I strike,  and  btintan  tia , 
I am  struck  (lit.  strike  me). 

There  are  various  forms  of  the  negative, 


WIRADUBEL 


TEN*ES. 

1.  Present:  bit  mar  a , I strike. 

2.  Instant  present:  bumaldu-ana,  I am 
just  now  striking. 

3.  Past  aorist : burnt,  I struck. 

4.  Instant  [wist : bumalatcani,  I was  just 
uow  striking. 

5.  Preterite:  bumalguain,  I have  struck. 

«.  Instant  preterite:  bdmaldtcan , I have 

just  struck. 

7.  Remote  past:  bumalgundn,  1 struck 
long  ago. 

8.  Hodiernal  post : bumalpdrin,  I struck 
this  morning. 

9.  Heslernal  [Mist:  bumalgurdni,  I struck 
yesterday. 

10.  Pluperfect:  bumalHni , I had  struck. 

11.  Proximate  future:  bumdlgiri,  I shall 
soon  strike. 

12.  Instant  future:  bumaldtcagiri , I shall 
immediately  strike. 

13.  Remote  future:  bumalpdrigiri,  I shall 
hereafter  strike. 

14.  CraslintU  future:  bit  mol  tjaridtragiri,  I 
shall  strike  to-morrow. 

15.  Future  preterite:  bumtgiri,  I shall 
have  struck. 

Each  mode  or  form  may  be  varied 
through  all  these  tenses. 

Some  verbs  (as  those  which  terminate  in 
ana  and  inya)  have  still  another  tense, 
answering  to  the  recent  past  in  KAmilarai ; 
as,  pana,  I see ; preterite,  p&guain,  I have 
seen ; recent  past,  pain,  I saw  lately. 

Mr.  Watson  says  nothing  of  the  passive 
in  his  grammar,  but  some  forms  are  givon 
in  the  translated  sentences  which  seem  to 
indicate  its  existence.  Human  (or  bunuitn) 
bala  nal , I am  struck  (where  nal  is  in 
the  accusative).  Nal  human  i rhjin , 1 am 
struck  by  him,  (where  nal  is  in  the  accusa- 
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the  verb  being  sometimes  only  preceded  by  tive,  and  tfyin,  him,  in  the  ablative.)  Bu- 
keaicai  or  keatearan,  and  sometimes  having  tndgiri  nyid  yain , lest  thou  be  struck, 
after  it,  in  addition,  koricn  or  pa.  Thus, 
the  negative  of  buntdn  is  kemtaran  bun - 
Jtarien  ; that  of  bunkean  is  kvau'cti  bunki . 
pa,  dec. 


COSJfOATIOIU. 

Using  this  word  (as  in  the  Latin  gram* 
mar)  to  signify  different  modes  of  inflecting 
verbs,  there  appear  to  be  but  (our  conjuga- 
tions in  this  language, — though  others  may 
possibly  exist.  They  are  distinguished  by 
the  termination  of  the  infinitive.  The  verbs 
of  the 

1st  conj.  end  in  Oliko,  oliko , and  eliko 

2d  44  41  kiliko 

3d  44  14  biliko 

4th  44  44  riliko  and  tiliko 


CONJUGATIONS. 

There  are  seven  conjugations,  distin- 
guished  by  the  termination  of  the  infinitive. 
Those  of  the 

1st  conj.  end  in  align 
2d  44  44  iligu 

3d  “ 44  dgigu 

4th  44  44  igigu 

5th  44  44  upgigu 

Oth  44  44  dpgigu 

7th  44  “ ipgigu 


These  conjugations  differ  in  the  forma* 
tion  of  the  tenses  as  follows : 

nun.  rkm.  nrr.  sac.  fart.  rtrt.  o *».  ihi. 


1.  dn 

ala 

A 

tinan 

Olin 

6liko 

dn 

ala 

a 

6 nan 

dim 

oliko 

dn 

ala 

d 

6 nan 

ilin 

eliko 

2.  tan 

tala 

kvla 

non 

kilin 

kiliko 

3.  Inn 

India 

Ina 

Innun 

bilin 

biliko 

4.  ri« 

rdla 

rea 

rinon 

rilin 

riliko 

The  principal  tenses  are 
following  manner : 

formed  in  i 

FRES. 

FAST.  AOR. 

rtw. 

1.  ara 

1 

alguain 

2.  ira 

i 

ilguain 

3.  ana 

an* 

aguain 

4.  in  i/a 

inyi 

iguain 

5.  una 

uni 

upgwain 

6.  ana 

Ani 

apguain 

7.  ipya 

ipyi 

ipgu-ain 

rtrr. 

FA  ft  TIC. 

INFIX. 

1.  algiri 

algunana 

aigigu 

2.  ilgiri 

ilgunana 

ilgigu 

3.  agiri 

agunana 

agigu 

4.  igiri 

igunana 

igigu 

5.  upgiri 

upgunana 

upgigu 

0.  apgiri 

apgunana 

upgigu 

7.  ipgiri 

ipgunana 

ipgigu 
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KAMILARAL 

PARADIGM  OP  THB  FIRST  CONJUGATION. 

Umdliko,  to  make. 

Root,  unto  (or  lima). 

INDEFINITE  FOAM. 

Prest.  unutn  bap  uni,  I make  this 

Rem.  P.  umala , I made 

Rec.  P.  until,  I made  lately 

Plup.  unlit -to,  I had  made 

Hod.  P.  umakeun. , 1 have  made  to-day 

Fut.  A.  umdnun,  I shall  make 

Cras.  F.  umakin,  l shall  moke  to-morrow 

Inc.  F.  umnii-koUip,  I am  going  to  make 


FA AT1CI PI  AL  OA  DEFINITE  FOAM. 

Pres,  utnulm , I am  making 
Roe.  P.  wnolUia,  I was  making  lately  (t) 
Plup.  umululata,  I had  been  making 
Hod.  P.  umulikian,  I have  been  making 
to-dny 

Fut.  A.  unto  lino  tt,  l shall  be  making 
Cm*.  F.  umulikin , I shall  be  making  to- 
morrow. 

Inc.  F.  umulitcalap , I am  going  to  bo 
making 

OOKTIAVATIVE  FOAM. 

Pres,  umohiin , I am  making  constantlyf 
or  J keep  making 

Past,  unwltlicla , I was  constantly  making 

AOTjeenVE  FOAM. 

Past,  umvltvn,  I have  made  myself 

RECIPROCAL  foam. 

Prest.  umolan  bait,  wo  arc  making  each 
other. 

Rem.  P.  umnlaia 
Plup.  urn  aid  lata 
Hod.  P.  utnolaiktnu 
Fut.  unwlonon 
C.  Fut.  umulaikin 
Inc.  F.  umolai-kotdp 


Mdligu,  to  make. 

Root,  ma. 

INDEFINITE  FOAM. 

Pres,  mara 

Pret.  malguain 

Past.  A.  mi 

Plup.  malcini 

Hod.  P.  ntulpdrin 

Prox.  F.  mdlgiri 

Cras.  F.  malparidxcagiri , dtc. 

[The  other  tenses  may  be  easily  formed 
from  these.] 

DEFINITE  OR  FAAT1C1F1AL  FOAM. 

Pres,  maigundna  (3d  conjugation) 

Prct.  malgunaguain 
Plup.  malgunantini 

Hod.  P.  malgunapdrirt  (or  malgunaiparin) 

Prox.  F.  malgunagiri 

Cras.  F.  maJgunaparidtcagiri,  dec.  Ac. 


CONTUTTATITE  OA  INTENSIVE  FOAM. 

Pres,  mamaru,  I make  constantly,  or  ear- 
nestly 

Pret.  mamalguain 
Past.  A.  niamt,  Ate.  dec. 

REFLECTIVE  FOAM. 

ProB.  malrtidtjilim/a  (4th  conjugation) 

Pret.  malpuiyiiigitain,  &c.  dec. 

AEClFAOCAL  form. 

Pres,  malilna  (3d  conjugation) 

Pret.  malaguain 
Plup.  malantini 
Hod.  P.  tnalaiparin 
Fut.  maiagiri 

Cras.  F.  tnaiautiMgih,  dec. 
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infinitive. 

Indie,  umdliko , in  order  to  make 
Contin.  umufikoa,  to  continue  making 
Recip.  umoluikoa , to  make  one  another 

optative. 

Aorist,  umautcii-bxt,  thut  I might  make 
mauTm. 

Pres,  unUakan,  I am  making  again 
Fut.  umeakunon , I shall  make  again 

scrrosmvB. 

Aor.  umapa-ba,  had  I made 

DESIDERATIVE. 

Aor.  umapa-la,  I would  that  I hnd  made 

IMPEEATIVX. 

Indie,  umula , make  thou 
Intcns.  unut-umola,  make  diligently 
Reflec.  ttmolia,  make  thyself 
Recip.  umula,  make  one  another 
Iter,  urtuxika,  make  again 
Instant,  utuakin,  make  now,  at  once 

The  paradigms  of  the  other  conjugations 
may  be  easily  formed  from  this  example. 

There  are  two  neuter  or  substantive  verbs, 
ka  or  ho,  which  makes  in  the  infinitive 
kakiliko , and  ba  or  bo,  which  makes  bOliko 
(or  bdliko).  The  first  has  a passive  signi- 
fication, as  simply  to  exist  or  be  in  any 
state;  the  other  is  active,  meaning  to  be 
in  the  act  of  doing  any  thing;  as,  Uti-ka , 
to  be  dead ; Uti-ba,  to  be  dying,  or  to  die. 
Tho  latter,  however,  seems  to  bo  more 
rarely  used  than  the  former. 

The  following  is  tho  paradigm  of  the 
verb  ka,  to  be,  of  the  second  conjugation. 
(The  a in  this  word  has  an  obscure  sound, 
approaching  to  o,  which  is  sometimes  sub- 
stituted for  h.) 

indefinite  roam. 

Peasant  Tense. 

bag  kutan  (or  ktUdn),  I am 
bi  kotan,  thou  art 
noa  kotan,  he  is 


WIRADUREi 

infinitive. 

Indef.  malign  (or  mail) 

Particip.  malgunagigu  (or  malgunagi) 
Recip.  maktgigu  (or  malagx) 
iter,  malaligigu  (or  malaligi) 

ITERATIVE. 

Pres,  maldlinya  (4th  conjugation) 

Fut.  malaligiri,  Ate.  dec. 


IMPERATIVE. 

Indef.  mo,  make 
Intcns.  manta,  make  diligently 
Recip.  niala/a,  make  one  another 
Iter,  malulita,  make  again 
Particip,  malgunata , continue  making 


There  is  properly  but  one  substantive 
verb,  though  several  other  words,  particu- 
larly bala  and  t cari,  are  often  used  in  place 
of  one,  but  they  are  indeclinable. 


The  following  is  the  paradigm  given  by 
Mr.  Watson  of  the  verb  piptnya,  to  be 
(of  the  lourth  conjugation). 

1H  DEFINITE  FORM, 

Present  Tense. 
gat u giginya,  I am 
gindu  yiyinya,  thou  art 
pin  piptnya,  he  or  she  is 
125 
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K i M I L A R A I. 
mvxmnTB  roan. 
boif  ntoa  katan , site  is 
pt(n  kvttin,  we  are,  &e. 

Rem.  Past,  katdla , I was  formerly 
Rec.  P.  kokAla,  I was  lately 
PI  up.  kakolata , I had  lately  been 
Hod.  P.  kakivn,  1 was  today 
Fut.  Aor.  kaktfnun , 1 shall  be 
Cras.  F.  kakin-,  I shall  be  to-morrow 
Inc.  F.  kakili-koiap,  I am  going  to  be 


DEFISITE  POMi. 

Pres.  kaJriliftn,  I nm  now  (or  am  being) 
Past.  kakUida , I was  then 
PI  up.  kakiltdaUi , I had  then  been 
Hod.  P.  kakilikdtn,  I was  this  morning 
Fut.  A.  kakilittUHy  I shall  then  be,  &c. 

owmxWATiva  pox*. 

Prca.  kakililin , I continue  to  be,  or  am 
constantly 

Past  Aor.  kakilida , I continued  to  be 
MctraocAL  rotM. 

Pres,  kakililan,  wc  are,  or  live,  together 
Past  A.  kakUidla , wo  were  together 
Hod.  P.  kakUaikcun,  dec.  dec. 

iwntmrt. 

Indie.  kakiNko,  in  order  to  be 
Contin.  kakilikoa , to  continue  to  be 
Recip.  kakiluikoa,  to  be  with  one  another 

OPTATIVE. 

Aor.  kauvnl  koa , that  I might  be,  or,  I 
would  be 

ITBiTITK. 

Pres.  kattakvnt  I am  again 
Fut.  kaleakdnun,  I shall  be  again 


piani  pipinya,  wc  are,  dec. 

Inst.  Pres,  piatrana,  I nm 
Past  Aor.  pipyi,  1 was 
Inst.  Past,  piatcani,  I was  just  now 
Pret.  pipguain,  I have  been 
Inst.  Pret.  puitean,  I have  just  been 
Rem.  P.  pipgunan,  1 was  formerly 
Hod.  P.  pipdrin , l was  this  morning 
Host.  P.  pipguraniy  1 was  yesterday 
Plup.  pipeini,  I had  been 
Prox.  Fut.  pipgiriy  I shall  soon  be 
Inst.  Fut.  piduragirif  I shall  be  imme- 
diately 

Rem.  Fut,  yiytirigiri,  I shall  be  hereafter 
Cras.  Fut.  piparidtragiri,  I shall  be  to- 
morrow 

Fut  Pret.  pipyigiri,  I shall  have  been 

uxriMiTE  poem. 

Pres,  pipunanay  I nm  being 
Past  A.  ylygunarti,  I was 
Pret.  pipgunaguain,  I have  been 
Fut.  pipgunagiriy  I shall  be,  die. 

There  is  another  participial  form,  pim- 
biatui,  though  the  difference  between  the 
two  is  not  explained.  The  two  termina- 
tions are  sometimes  united  in  the  future 
tensc,  to  express  long-continued  action  or 
existence,  as,  yimbuigunagiri,  I shall  long 
continue  being. 


iHFiamra. 

Indef.  pipgigUr  (or  pipgi)y  to  be 
Partic.  pipgunagi-gVy  to  continue  being 
Iter,  piahgt-gu , to  be  again 

OfTATTTE. 

Aor.  malay  pipga,  would,  could,  should  be 

TTEEATITE. 

Prea.  pidHnyo,  I am  again 

Fut.  pialigiriy  I shall  be  again,  dfc. 
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Aor.  kapa  ba,  if  I had  been 

Aor.  keawaran  kajm,  1 have  not  been 


mm  ativx. 

Indef.  kaittra,  be 
Def.  kakilta , be  thus,  remain 
Rocip.  kakiln , be  toother 
Iter,  katenka , be  again 

There  are  several  verbal  nouns,  or  nouns 
derived  from  verbs,  in  this  language : 

1 . The  agent,  or  doer  of  an  act,  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  termination  kdn;  as,  bun- 
kitikan,  a striker,  one  who  strikes. 

2.  One  who  habitually  or  professionally 
performs  any  act,  is  expressed  by  the  ter* 
mutation  ye;  M,fAinkiye,  a striker,  a boxer, 
murderer,  &c. 

3.  The  thing  or  object  which  performs 
an  act  has  the  termination  kune ; os,  burt- 
kilikane , the  thing  which  strikes,  a cudgel. 

4.  The  particular  act  performed  is  ex- 
pressed by  to  ,*  as,  bunkilUa,  the  striking, 
the  fighting  (which  took  place). 

5.  The  act  in  tin?  abstract  is  distinguished 
by  to;  as,  bunkitifo,  a blow,  or  fight. 

6.  The  plaou  in  which  an  action  takes 
place  has  the  termination  pel  or  peil;  as, 
bunkitigeil , a place  of  striking,  a pugilistic 
ring. 

There  is  also  a verbal  noun  or  adjective, 
with  a passive  signification,  ending  in  toara  ; 
as,  bunWtara,  that  which  is  struck,  umuli- 
toara , that  which  is  made  or  done. 

The  following  table  of  derivatives  is  from 
Mr.  1 hrelkeld’s  manuscripts.  It  shows  in 
a striking  light  the  advantages  which  the 
languago  derives  from  this  source,  both  for 
discriminating  nice  shades  of  meaning,  and 
for  devising  names  descriptive  of  new  ob- 
jects : 


WIRADUREI. 

[Besides  the  above  forms,  others  are 
given  among  the  examples,  which  seem  to 
be  contractions ; as,  piny  a for  pipinya ; 
pUinya  for  pudiya , dec.1 

IMIKItATITI. 

Indef.  p ipga,  be 
Daf.  yipgimata , be  thus 

Iter,  yialita,  be  again 

Verbal  adjectives  are  formed  from  the 
participle  by  adding  gidyal ; as,  babilgu- 
nanay  singing,  btdidgxinatia-gittytd  giboi, 
a singing  man. 

Verbal  nouns,  signifying  one  who  habi- 
tually performs  an  act,  are  formed  from  the 
preterite  by  changing  cun  in  to  tain ; os, 
habit guain,  I sung,  babiltain , a singer; 
yarn,  to  speak,  yaiguain,  I spoke,  yaltain, 
a speaker. 
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KAMILARAI. 

From  what  has  been  .said,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent tlmt  the  power  of  the  Australian  lan- 
guages resides  chiefly  in  their  numerous 
modifying  particles.  It  is  often  difficult  to 
determine  whether  these  should  be  written 
as  separate  words,  or  united  with  the  term 
which  they  serve  to  modify.  It  is,  likewise, 
not  always  easy  to  trace  the  exact  shade  of 
meaning  which  the  particle  is  intended  to 
indicate,  owing  to  the  novel  and  pecutiar 
principles  on  which  the  grammatical  system 
of  these  languages*  is  jimmied. 

Besides  the  particles  already  mentioned, 
some  others  require  to  be  noticed. 

Korien  is  the  word  lor  not;  hit  when 
appended  to  a noun  or  adjective  it  has  the 
force  of  * lets  or  un-  in  English;  as,  mn ra- 
ng, good,  worthy,  murorog -korien , worth- 
less, unworthy. 

Kiloa , like,  is  used  as  a suffix,  precisely 
as  in  English  ; ns,  «t onai-kiloa,  childlike. 

Kei  answers  to  uh  in  English  ; as,  too- 
ttaikei , childish  ; tronkolkei , foolish. 

Yanti,  as,  is  used  in  forming  compari- 
sons ; as,  kekalkei  nni  yanti  atioa  kiloa , 
lit.  sweet  this  as  that  like,  i.  e.  this  is  sweet 
as  that.  Yanti-bo-ta  is  rendered  “ so  in- 
deed it  is.” 

Bo,  joined  with  a pronoun,  has  an  em- 
phatic signification ; as,  gatoa-bo,  I myself, 
I indeed,  Ac,  It  is  also  used  with  other 
words. 

Ko;  this  particle  is  of  very  frequent  use 
in  this  language.  With  some  nouns  it  forms, 
as  has  been  seen,  the  active  nominative  case; 
with  all,  it  forms  the  dative  case,  having  the 
signification  of  to  or  for , implying  purpose 
or  object ; with  the  same  meaning  it  is  ap- 
pended to  the  infinitive  of  verbs ; as,  bun- 
kili-ko,  in  order  to  strike.  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  frequently  omitted  in  speaking. 

Kon  is  used  with  the  infinitive  instead  of 
ko,  in  order  to  express  continuance  of  an 
action.  With  the  form  of  the  verb  which 
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Mbgu  is  affixed  to  nouns  to  signify  desti- 
tution or  privation ; as,  trap,  teeth,  ira- 
mogUy  toothless  (the  p being  dropped  before 
m for  euphony).  Mubag  has  the  same 
meaning;  os,  marug-mubap , not  good, 
worthless. 

Gulin  is  suffixed  with  the  sense  of  like  ; 
as,  toaggai-gulia,  childlike.  But  where 
similitude  is  intended, gulain  must  be  used; 
as,  gitnr-gulain,  like  a man. 

Uipian  is  used  in  comparing ; as,  yirlt/i 
marug,  giln  gigian,  this  good  that  like,  L e. 
this  is  as  good  as  that, 

Bu  signifies  too,  or  also ; as,  ga/lu-bu , I 
also. 

Gnf  all  the  remarks  made  respecting 
ko  in  the  Kamilarai  dialect  will  apply  to  this 
particle,  which  is  identical  in  uso  and  nearly 
in  sound. 
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we  have  culled  deprecatory  it  has  the  signi- 
fication of  lest ; ns,  buntea-ku  n koti  bon 
bap,  lest  1 should  strike  him.  With  the 
optative  it  signifies  that,  in  order  that ; as, 
bincii  hot t bon  bap,  that  1 may  strike  him. 

Bn  has  the  sense  of  while,  if,  when  ; as, 
Imntan  ban  bap  ba,  while  I strike  him ; 
buntjHt  bon  bag  ba,  if  l had  struck  him. 

Lap  denotes  quality  ; thus,  from  jdtle, 
salt  (the  noun),  we  have  the  adjective,  pole- 
lap,  salt,  saline ; palc-karicn  would  signify 
salflcss,  without  salt,  and  pole-koriendap , 
unsalted,  sweet. 

Wal  is  a particle  expressing  intention  or 
will ; it  is  frequently  joined  with  the  future 
of  verbs. 

Ke  can  hardly  be  translated  except  by 
the  English  neuter  verb,  though  it  has  not 
in  reality  a verbal  signification ; us,  rni/ia- 
rip  kt  anil  what  is  this? 

Ta  seems  properly  to  mean  Ouii  ; but  in 
many  cuscs  it  cannot  be  rendered  into  Eng- 
lish, and  in  some  instances  it  must  lie 
translated  by  the  subetuntivc  verb. 

Ba  (besides  the  meaning  given  above) 
signifies  to  be  in  any  act  or  place.  It  may 
oficn  be  rendered  by  the  substantive  verb. 
Ye  is  another  particle  of  a similar  character; 
as,  uni  bon  ye,  who  is  he  ? 

Ma  is  used  before  the  imperative;  as, 
via  b&wa  ten,  strike  him. 

Kan  has  the  sense  of  indeed,  in  fact; 
when  appended  to  interrogative#  it  1ms  a 
negative  meaning  of  a peculiar  kind ; as, 
tcontn  pein  uuala  l where  shall  we  go  ? 
wonen  kan,  1 do  not  know  where, — (lit. 
where  indeed  ?). 

Kal  and  kalien  arc  used  ns  patronymics; 
England -kill,  an  Englishman ; England- 
kalten , an  Englishwoman. 
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Wort  is  frequently  joined  with  verbs  as 
a particle  of  the  future. 

Ba,  go,  la,  tea , bald,  gild,  para,  are  par- 
ticles which,  with  various  shades  of  mean- 
ing, and  peculiarities  of  construction,  are 
used  in  cases  where  the  substantive  verb 
would  be  employed  in  English. 

Aa  signifies  it,  that,  and  is  used  like  ta 
in  Kamilarni. 


Bari  is  used  with  the  third  person  of  the 
imperative;  as,  Uiri  pia,  let  it  be;  irinaya- 
Inlui  ban,  let  him  believe. 

Crd  is  used  with  inierrogatives  to  reply 
in  the  negative;  as,  tninyap-ga,  I don't  know 
what  (what  indeed  ?) ; tngu-gd,  I don’t  know 
where,  dec.  It  seems  to  have  the  general 
signification  of  “ indeed.” 

Clan  is  used  to  form  patronymics ; as, 
England-gdn,  an  English  man  or  woman. 
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COMPOUNDS. 

There  are  many  compound  verbs,  and 
they  arc  frequently  employed  where  in  other 
languages  adverbs  and  prepositions  would 
be  used.  The  verbs  which  most  commonly 
serve  to  modify  others  arc  the  following: 

Manbili  or  bunhili,  to  permit ; as,  bu, 
strike,  bumo  nbiliko,  to  permit  to  strike; 
burnt' nbin  bon  bap,  1 permit  him  to  strike; 
uma,  to  make,  unuthu  nbiliko,  to  permit  to 
make  (or  perhaps,  rather,  to  permit  to  be 
made).  When  bonbili  is  preceded  by  vuua 
it  has  a passive  signification  ; as,  bantam- 
bonbili,  to  permit  to  be  at  nick. 

Mali  or  mafi,  to  do,  to  make,  gives  a 
causal  signification ; ns,  pita/,  joy,  pit  ah 
maJi,  to  cause  joy,  to  mukc  joyful, — pit  oh 
md  b&n bap,  I made  him  glad.  Kola,  secret, 
kolamoli , to  conceal. 

Bonti/i  has  nearly  the  same  manning 
with  mafi ; as,  poai,  growing,  jxxii-hu titili, 
to  cause  to  grow. 

Bo  puli  means  to  compel,  oblige,  cause; 
as,  t/li,  dead,  tili-bopoli,  to  cause  to  be 
dead,  to  kill ; por-bopoli,  to  compel  to  drop. 

Borili  signifies  to  cause  by  some  means 
or  agency  ; as,  liir-borili , to  brcuk  by  some 
means;  Uti-burili , to  kill  by  some  means 
(as  poison). 

Kali  signifies  spontaneous  action ; as, 
tiir-koli,  to  break  of  itself.  (It  is  probably 
the  substantive  verb  ka , meaning  to  be  in 
any  stale, — as  is  also  the  following): 

Kakili  is  used  to  convert  adjectives  into 
verbs;  as,  pitahkakili , to  be  glad;  teti- 
kakili , to  tie  dead. 

Ba/i,  signifying  to  be  in  any  act,  is  em- 
ployed to  form  active  verbs ; as,  Uti-hu/i, 
to  be  dying. 

Mai  go  l i gives  to  the  verb  the  meaning 
of  fuilurc  or  incomplete  operation ; as,  na , 
to  see,  fta-maipoli,  to  look  without  observ- 
ing; para,  to  hear,  port) -mat puli,  to  hear 
but  not  to  attend.  Bu-nuiipa  bon  bap,  I 
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Mambifi,  to  permit;  as, bumalmambira, 
I permit  to  strike;  bumalmambilulinya,  I 
permit  to  strike  agnin;  bu malm mahtlima m- 
bUparidwagiri , I shall  permit  to  continue 
striking  again  to-morrow  I 


Mali,  to  make  or  cause  to  be;  as,  nuirga, 
shield,  marga-maK,  to  cause  to  he  a shield, 
hence,  to  protect,  save : bap  gun,  broken, 
fxipgamali,  to  break. 

Bttni/i  has  a causative  force,  (perhaps 
from  bd,  strike,)  os,  balu-bunia,  kill,  (which 
may  be,  “strike  dead.’*) 


GiKnya  is  used  to  convert  adjectives  into 
verbs  ; as,  gatdp,  glad,  gatap- gilinya. 
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nearly  struck  him,  or  did  not  quite  strike 
him. 

Ydi  (or  yali)  from  xciytli , to  speuk,  is 
used  with  all  terms  implying  verbal  com- 
munication ; as,  | gikoyeli,  to  lie,  deceive ; 
piyeli,  to  beg,  entreat ; turakaiyeli , to  con- 
vincc. 

Eili,  from  uteali,  to  walk  ; as,  xciyaleili, 
to  talk  and  walk,  or  to  converse  while 
walking ; tatrili,  to  eat  and  walk. 

Several  verba  are  sometimes  united  in  one 
word  ; as,  tiir,  broken ; tiir-bv  puli,  to 
break,  tiirdurpa-honbili,  to  permit  to  break. 
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YnJi  or  i/efi  signifies  to  speak,  baiyali, , 
to  command  ; hence  yanabaiyali,  to  tell  to 
go;  urumbuiyali , to  tell  to  come  in ; bar  am- 
baiyali,  to  tell  to  rise. 

Biligi  is  a suffix  signifying  to  obey,  or 
do  what  the  principal  verb  commands;  it 
is  correlative  with  baiyali;  as, yanaJiiligi, 
to  go  when  told;  yalbiligi , to  speak  when 
told  ; tallAJtgi,  to  eat  when  told. 

Bligi,  signifies  to  do  any  thing  for 
another;  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
ranked  as  a modification  of  the  verb;  as, 
gatuhligi,  to  carry  for  another  (from 
garta) ; minbtligi , to  beg  for  another  ; 
meligi,  to  make  or  do  lor  another ; 6a- 
lupeligi , to  die  for  another. 

JYumigi  gives  the  signification  of  before, 
prior  to  (in  time);  as,  yanmtmigi  (for 
yalnumigt),  to  speak  before  or  sooner; 
tanmimigi  for  talnumigi ),  to  eat  before ; 
baluntanigi , to  die  before. 

Gurag  is  a prefix,  having  the  sense  of 
completing  any  act ; as,  guragmali , to 
finish  doing;  guragayeli,  to  finish  speak- 
ing ; guragniali,  to  eat  all  up,  to  be  done 
eating. 

Malay  and  pindi  are  independent  words, 
or  particles  used  in  forming  the  potential 
and  optative  moods.  They  have  the  par- 
ticles gu,  gild , pa,  pai,  6a,  tear*,  and  the 
tenses  of  the  verb  pipyi,  to  be  joined  with 
them  to  vary  their  meaning;  as,  malap  gu 
ye,  could  speak  ; pindu  gild  malap  pint /a, 
thou  oughtest  to  be  ; bumai  malap  pa  nal 
pipgfi,  I should  have  been  struck.  Bumali 
pindi  ba-du,  I wish  to  strike ; bumali  pindi - 
thju  pipyi,  I did  wish  to  strike,  or  would 
have  struck  ; bunuih-dyu  pindi  pipguain, 

I have  wished  to  strike,  &c. 


To  complete  the  comparative  view  of  the  two  languages,  we  subjoin  a collated  list  of 
the  moat  common  words,  with  a collection  of  sentences  rendered  as  literally  as  possible. 
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The  former  were  mostly  written  down  from  the  pronunciation  of  the  natives,  while  the 
latter  are  from  the  grammars  of  Mr.  Thrclkeld  and  Mr.  Watson,— circumstances  which 
will  account  for  some  discrepancies  in  the  orthography  of  the  two. 
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kenta 

tnortrn 

nimcara 

wirapkap 

tarutn 

kopa 

tar  up 

pimpi 

baibai 

pako 

polka 

ktnan 
baked 
worowai 
kakili , bali 

manic,  para  p 

tepen 

poio 

tikemdp , woropil 

kdmara 

btonbili 

marinawai , natcai,  kalal 

karabap 

mu/a 

tepun 

tarama 

terdl 

konup,  konarip 

kumborokdn 

tiirnuUi 

i mi  par  a 

bipai 

kombal 

kanu,  kiyuhuli , winch 

baiyapbaiydp 

xco/oma 

karili 

koto 

piriwal 

t canai 


VV  I R A D l!  R F.  I. 

gtra 
mu  run 
taltii  or  tialai 
mar  gun 
< latntjanana 
bdgur  or  bukur 
bi 

biota* 

burguin 

gvingal 

t/ira , mar,  garba 
naru 

dump  abtranda 

buma/gidyal  (?) 

pin  i/a 

bur  bin 

dibi/ain 

biu/ap 

bat  hip 

kiuUn 

btmbira 

war  gap 
matin 
mula 
dalxd 

bargan 

hus/u,  yarain , biri 

galipgan 

kabuka 

bapgamdra 

pdmup 

gurgan 

kdlmain 

kdnana 

budyabudya-gUgil 

wv/uma 

baramara,  gana 

takal 

ginimaUdin  (leader) 
wapgat 

127 


afraid 

alive 

angry 

ankle 

to  approach 
arm  (upper) 
arm  (lower) 
ashes 
axe  (iron) 
axe  (stone) 

back  (diflerent  parts  of) 
hog 

bark  (of  tree) 

battle,  fight 

to  be 

belly 

bird 

black 

blanket 

blood 

to  blow 

boat,  canoe 

body 

boil,  sore 

bone 

boomerang,  a missile  weapon 

bough,  branch 

bowels 

bra  it)  (see  egg) 
to  break 
breast 

brother,  elder 
“ younger 
to  burn 
butterfly 
calf  of  leg 
to  carry 
check 
chief 
child 
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wiradurel 

monty&y  yare  (beard),  tea- 
ton 

yardin 

chin  (or  beard) 

yarcil,  yura 

yurup 

clouds 

kdtara 

utn,  gudaruy  bundi 

club,  cudgel 

ktarapai 

murrain 

cockatoo  (white) 

waiila 

ma ratty  bilir 

44  black 

to  ko  ra 

baludara 

cold  (to  be) 

mamarakd n , milkamxlka 

walgar 

collar-bone,  clavicle 

utcali 

yanana 

to  come  (also,  to  go) 

karakul 

pvyargir 

conjuror,  doctor 

warimearin 

Utrgnnbargany  icalitcali 

crooked,  bent,  askew 

wdkan 

tedgan 

a crow  (bird) 

koke,  tcimlri,  % cinup 

kuki 

cup  (of  bark) 

burbuyvli,  kardkal-umdli 

gurunbvnmdra 

to  cure 

kunhantiU 

bapgtdnra 

to  cut 

unteli 

trdgana 

to  danoe 

yindUwn 

ndmur 

daughter 

porokdn 

purupgaly  pdrgan 

dawn 

tet* 

Mu 

dead 

piriko 

purambal 

deep 

mimali 

tnimdra 

detain 

Mi-txdi 

btiluna 

to  die 

pinili 

muuilbungara 

to  dig 

umali 

viaruy  bunmara 

to  do  or  make 

tcarekal 

miri 

dog 

yuki,  moropkai 

yuki 

native  dog,  male 

miri 

karingali 

44  44  female 

poran 

yarudap 

dream 

piitrli 

tculyara 

to  drink 

pona 

button 

dust 

pampara,  pnreup,  turukori  via 

ear 

parai 

takun  or  tlagun 

earth,  land 

takiliy  ta 

darn  or  tara 

to  eat 

korotydfy  kanin 

kalitululin 

eel 

yaro 

kabuka 

egg 

pdna 

puna 

elbow 

kopkorbp 

pvruin 

emu 

yarta 

pttrumbap 

evening 

mckurjy  paikap,  parotcap 

mil 

eye 

yolkora 

peer 

eyebrow 

% ampin 

timit 

eyelash 

yaro  yaro 

bundinya 

to  fall  down 

kepai 

tea  mu 

(hi,  grease 

pfyap,  InnXonkin 

babin 

lather 
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tom  Hi,  tugkamah 

paminya 

to  And 

vuitara 

mura 

finger  (see  hand) 

yarakonbi 

batu/yan 

“ little 

tireil 

yulu 

finger-nail 

koiap 

tc in 

fire 

mdkoro 

fish 

kolabiH 

batamhira 

to  fish 

kaJtira , motip 

ydnara 

fish-spear 

tiriki 

palan 

flame 

karai,  paring 

banap 

flesh 

mu  niton 

gurau'in 

flower 

yald , tcurupkdn 

to  ritual 

fly 

kdna  pai,  xconkul 

guapguap 

fool 

yold , tena 

dinap 

foot 

yentare 

pul  up 

forehead 

kopktrp 

gif  gala. 

frog 

pukiti,  pu 

puna 

to  give 

marup,  marordp 

mar  up,  wdluin 

good 

Wdid 

buguin 

grass 

tolman 

tagun-mdr 

grave,  (mound.) 

karcdl  or  kauri  l 

muratcaJ 

great 

burag , kctap 

uran 

hair  (of  head). 

ketap,  i email 

kulya. 

hair  (of  body,  fur). 

malara 

mura 

band 

pitul 

gating 

happy 

piriral 

t colon 

hard,  (also  heavy) 

karakai 

ba  rabara  it/a  nana 

to  hasten 

tcalap  or  wutop 

balap  or  to  lug 

head 

parali 

wtnagdra 

to  hear 

bulbul 

kin  or  gin 

heart 

tcinal , pakdg 

milay 

hip 

kirika,  korundp 

naru 

honey 

miparai 

karap,  marin 

honey-comb 

kajriri , turonpiri , yornpow 

pardn,  girugal 

hungry 

urakig 

walui 

initiated  person 

nolkanalko 

gumlxida 

iron,  metal 

untap 

takiU-tlabtU  (ehcck-bonc) 

jaw  (lower) 

pdtakarap , feanaterip,  AaA 

to  tutor,  wambdin,  vluma 

kangaroo  (different  kinds  of) 

£e/p,  moane 

teii-bu  puli 

bdhtbimira,  bdlubumara 

to  kill 

boinkuH 

bwtortona 

to  kiss 

icarombap 

buy  gap 

knee 

kaligtielo 

galipot 

knife 

pintiH 

bindyira,  bundibundira 

to  knock  down 

kintai 

kintana 

to  laugh 
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j torapdrt 

miraga 

left  (sinistrorsum) 

wanban 

buifu  or  buiu. 

leg 

pinko  n,  icotol 

miki 

lightning 

weirwcir 

wirgana 

to  limp,  lame 

tambiri 

nutndu 

lip,  upper 

tctleg 

in  lip 

lip,  lower 

munnp 

kanap,  girralup 

liver 

kore 

gibir 

man 

pantemai 

mabun 

messenger 

un-ley,  kora  ha 

pain 

mouth 

kvroban 

balubunulain 

murderer 

topip 

mu  gin 

musquito 

Mop 

maragir 

nalied 

pajxii 

milanda 

near 

word , kaleap 

uru 

neck 

tokoi 

nurup 

night 

ndkoro 

mump 

nose 

parombai 

dinban 

old  man 

paropeen 

ha  lagan 

old  woman 

welai 

Wildi 

opossum 

Jcirin 

yugi,  ipgil , bandyabandya 

pain 

pan  yari 

pdrapdraibara 

to  pant 

kirakira , kaneta 

burain 

parrot 

yapap 

mum 

path 

turali 

dura,  dana , durinya 

to  pierce 

nimali 

nimara 

to  pinch 

yarn  nan,  waron 

gunigal 

plain,  level 

konin 

tatidar 

pretty 

tcarekoH 

t carambia 

to  put  up  or  aaide 

ytrip 

bulAl 

quill 

boarip,  kaiioon 

guap  or  gubp 

rain  (or  mist) 

kopdra 

gubargubar , gidyi , dirun- 

dirug 

red 

kotabonbili 

winagaigunana 

remember 

wiyea,  xciyaydi 

yaldlinya 

repeat 

Tiara 

tdrar 

rib 

turoon 

bumalgdl 

right  (dextrorsum) 

paroparog 

wadaicada 

rough 

poropkul 

yawai 

round 

marali,  lulbuk 

bunbdna 

to  run 

puna 

karai 

sand 

nakiti , na 

pana 

to  see 

kdmard 

gudl , dug  in,  gvruman 

shadow 

koian 

gial 

shame 

poixip,  ponkop 

bungul 

short 
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merap 

kana 

shoulder 

mani 

ipgil 

sick 

kurvbop 

yali  (?) 

side  (of  body) 

boron,  mupai 

titman 

silent 

metja 

kayan 

sinew 

vritiH 

bdbira 

to  sing 

yalatcali 

uinya 

to  sit 

bakai 

yu  lain 

skin 

kapara 

UtjKti , rhibal  (bone) 

skull 

parabo 

puraimrinya 

to  sleep 

miti , i carfu 

bit bai 

smull 

maiyd 

turup 

snake 

yindl  | 

vrumiltn 

son  (used  by  men) 

pu/upgai 

son  (used  by  women) 

kdrakop 

murumhan 

son,  eldest 

taiol 

umbitlyap,  pulainin 

son,  youngest 

net  pun 

gutli 

song 

marai 

tidubap 

soul,  spirit 

t carai 

tutu 

spear 

porebai  (m.),  porekanbai  (H)  nub/m 

spouse  (husband  or  wife) 

tonop 

ualap 

stone 

ptmkek  or  bunkili 

bitmura 

to  strike 

kiakia,  kaigu 

xtiUan 

strong 

vntnal 

iraibap 

summer 

panai  or  panOl 

irdi 

sun 

konbvl 

dundu 

swan 

xratpvli 

bamlnnya 

to  swim 

porci 

pdmirgal , gdintcal 

toll 

yiirtnaii 

barannuira 

to  tear 

buloiukoro 

damp 

thigh 

koteli 

vrinaydna 

to  think 

kalearip 

kaU 

throat 

tea  mar  a 

ted  mar 

throwing-stick,  lever 

tunkanbeen 

pityar 

thumb 

mdio 

mitmbardi 

thunder 

piru/i 

batuldra 

to  tie 

pira 

bira 

tired 

kalal 

kalal 

tobacco 

talan 

tdlAin 

tongue 

ter  a,  panto  ro 

irap  or  yirap 

tooth 

koyop 

pit  rap 

town  or  camp 

kolai 

mdtan 

tree,  wood 

tokdl 

keri 

true 

nupali 

naitinhira 

to  try,  to  measure 

pUapai 

gidgun 

valley,  pit 

tarakrl 

bapil 

128 

vein 
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pale 

gurai,  piap 

voice,  language 

mulamali 

mulamuldp 

(o  vomit 

patro , kok&in , kalip,  yero, 

kalip 

water 

pali>g 

tumU 

yirrun 

well,  not  sick 

ktnup 

gttca 

wet 

iccpe,  i dbi 

kirdr 

wind 

koro 

dirildiril 

windpipe  (also,  reed) 

tdkara 

bdkapf  baludai 

winter 

paraki 

i cargun 

wise,  skilful 

nokap 

indr 

woman 

» ropara 

vgal , togurgan,  narmap 

young  man  (unmanied) 

marakcen 

mikigap , mugugap 

young  woman  (unmarried) 
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connective  particles,  and  similar  words,  of  frequent  occurrence  in  these  languages,  for 
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version.  The  importance  of  these  particles  in  the  grammatical  system  of  the  Australian 
dialects,  is  very  evident  from  the  examples  which  follow. 


KAMILARAI. 

Han  ke  tri?  Itaioa , B — 
who  • thou  I 
Han  ke  uni  ? unoa  ? 
who  * this  that 
Kart  uni;  nukup  unoa 
man  this  woman  that 
Minarip  ke  uni  ? 

what  • this 
Wared  ta  uni 
spear  • this 
Minari pko  ke  unoa ? 
what  for  • that 
Turukko 
spearing  for 

Hanto  bin  wit/4  ? 
who  thee  told 
Niuv'oa  tia  uriyd 
he  me  told 


WIRADUREI. 

•INn*  NOMINATIVE  CARS. 

Hindi  \ca~ndu?  Hculu,  B — 
who  • thou  I 
Handi  pu/if  yana  f 
who  this  that 
Gilrir  fidi;  inar  pana 
man  this  woman  that 
Minap  puli  ba? 
what  this  • 

Tulu  ba  pan 
spear  • this 
Minapgv  ba  pi/a  ? 
what  for  • that 
Tariligu 
spearing  for 

ACTIVE  .NOMINATIVE. 

Hindu  nt/al  yf.  ? 

who  thoe  told 
Gtim  nal  yt 
he  me  told 


Who  art  thou  7 It  is  I, 
B — . 

Who  is  this  7 that  ? 

This  is  a man  ; that  is 
a woman. 

What  is  this  T 

It  is  a spear. 

What  is  that  fori 

To  spear  with. 


Who  told  thee  ? 
He  told  me. 
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Itali  noa  tia  ttiytl  It idi  gibiru  ntd-yi  This  man  told  me. 

this  he  me  told  this  man  me  told 

Itali  boantoa  tia  iciyd  Itidi  inaru  nal  yt  This  woman  told  me. 

this  sha  me  told  this  woman  me  told 

Itali  noa  uni  umd  Ituli  guin  pana  j ana  nU  This  is  he  who  mndo 

this  he  this  made  this  he  that  this  made  this. 

Minaripko  ion  bunkula  titi  Minyalu  pin  htdu-buni  ba  What  killed  him  ? 

what  him  struck  dead  what  him  dead  struck  • 

Nukapko.  Pontimaiko  Inaru.  Wafjandu  The  woman  did.  The 

woman  messenger  woman  messenger  messenger  did. 

Wdkonto  minarip  tatan  ? Minyap  xedgandu  talgi  f What  does  the  crow  eat  ? 

crow  what  eats  what  crow  eats 

Minaripko  icdkan  tatan  Minyalu  talgi  i edgan?  What  is  it  that  cats  the 

what  crow  eats  what  cats  crow  crow  T 

Napunto  tia  pitul-man  Kalmalpidyalu  nal  galdp - The  song  delights  me. 

song  me  glad  makes  singing  me  glad 

jftlinya 
makes 

Kolaito  tia  bunkvla  uokatinto  Madandu  bundin  patiawalpuri  The  slick  fell  from 
stick  me  struck  above-from  stick  struck  mo  - above  above,  and  struck  me. 
durini  a nal 
hit  • me 

auermr*. 

Itapgu  u ram  An  pi  no  ba?  Whose  son  is  this  1 
whose  son  this  • 

Uadi  bial  bala  na  It  is  mine, 

mine  indeed  • it 

Ilinagu  la  pin  He  is  this  man’s, 

this  • of  • he 

Minyapgv  la  pina  ba  To  what  does  this  be* 

what  of  • this  • long? 

Min  yap  paingulia  purambap-  Of  what  country  arc 
what  they  country  they  I 
gan? 
of 

Itaingidia  bald  Englandgan  They  are  English, 
they  « England  of 

Dalangu  bala  na  Recent : of  the  present 

to-day-of  • it  day. 

Hina  bala  gudn  guyagu  This  is  the  blood  of  a 
this  • blood  fish’s  fish. 

Governor- birap-gu-tu  bapgalgu  I belong  to  the  gover- 
govemor’s  of  1 place-of  nor’s  place. 
Governor-gu  bala-tu  1 belong  to  the  governor, 

governor’s  • I 


Hanumba  noa  uni  yindl? 

whose  he  this  son 
Emoomba  ta 
mine  it 
Italikoba  bon 
this  - of  • he 
Minaripkoba  uni 
what  • of  this 
Wonta-kal  bora  ? 
where  - of  they 

Eng/and-kal  bara 
England  of  they 
Bupn-kal 
to-day  of 

Makorokcba  ta  uni  p&rtip 
fish’s  • this  blood 
Governor -kai  leal  bap 
governor’s  of  I 
Governor -umba  bap 
governor’s  I 
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Morordpkoba  korrkoba 
good>  of  mao  - of 

Makoro  bi  puiva, 
fish  thou  give 
Pa  nnup  t Firhcolko  ? 
whom  * to  chief-  to 
Keairai,  pirottp  bo 
no  thee- for  only 
Kami  tin  puira  emoO  p tdkihko 
flesh  mo  give  me  - for  eat  - to 
Yuri}/  bi  t cola  nyikot)  p-kinko 
away  thou  go  him -to 
Pankinko  f Pintculako  ? 
whom -to  chief- to 


Won  tarip? 
where  - to 
Mulirin  nba-kako 
to  Neiecasde 
England-kako 
to  England 


Panto  Urn  bunko  la  Mti 
who  him  smote  dead 
k a hr  on  ? 
stiff 

Pdnnop 1 Birabannu  p 
whom  Biraban 
Patoa  bon  tura 
I him  speared 
Turn  bon  bap 
speared  him  I 

KaiboUi  boo  non  n.  Pdnnop  ? 

call  her  whom 
Onuff  yop  vnoantrp  yukop 
there  yonder  that  woman 
Mdnkiyi  kora  o naan  op 
take  not  that 
Mara  fri  ana  map 
take  thou  that 


WIRADUKEI. 

Mar  up  gibirgu 
good  mtin-of 

DATIVE  CASS. 

Guya  pupga 
fish  give 

Pangu  la  1 Ginimtdlaingu  d 1 
whom- ton  leader -to  • 
Wtrai,  guyupan-nu-gu 
no  self,  thy -for 

liana  i)  ti  pupga  td/igu 
flesh  me  give  cat -to 
BirumbtUa , yarn  yuan 
depart  go  to  him 
Pdnutula  la?  G inimaltai ngu 
whom-to  • leader  - to 
ba? 

• 

Tagu  Id  bapgalgu  ? 
what  • place  - to 
Dirindaingu 
to  Wellington 
Englautlgu 
to  England 

ACCUSATIVE  CASK. 

Pan  flu  pin  balu  bunit 
who  him  dead  smote 

Pan tii  ba  ? Biraban 
whom  • B— 

Padu  pin  tuni  bald 
I him  speared  • 

Padu  pin  tuni 
I himspenred 
(Jlapga-na. , Pandi  la  ba? 

call  - tier  whom  • * 
Pana  inar  panain 
that  woman  there 
Karia  gapga  pila 
not  take  that 
Hindu  pila  gapga 
thou  that  take 
129 


Belong  to  a good  man. 

Give  the  fish. 

To  whom?  to  the  chief? 
No,  for  thyself. 

Give  me  flesh  to  eat. 

Be  off!  go  to  him! 

To  whom  T to  the  chief? 

Whither? 

To  Newcastle  ( N .S.W.), 
to  Wellington  Valley, 
dec. 

Who  killed  him  ? 

Whom  ? BirabAn. 

It  was  I who  speared 
him. 

I speared  him. 

Call  her.  Whom? 

That  woman  there. 

Do  not  take  that. 

Tako  that. 
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Mara  unti-kal 
tako  this  of 
Makoro  tia  putca 
fish  roe  give 
Hunan  bdnup 
give -will  I- thee 
Pantimdn  tia  hardn 
throw  me  down 
Makoro  bi  turn  la  u ratio 
fish  thou  spear  spear* with 
Tihin  bi  buica  musket-to 
bird  thou  strike  muskct-with 


Wiyala  bon 
tell  him 
Wiyala  binup 
tell  thou  • him 
Bitnkvla  tia.  Wuntte  f 
struck  me  where 
Woltrp  tia  noa  tcirea 
head  me  be  hit 
Minariy  bo  Mi  triyala? 

what  indeed  we -two  say 
lianto  vnoanop  umviwn 
who  that  make  - will 


Ela  f kaai  tandn  nntiko 
Ho ! come  approach  hither 
Wait  f kaai ! kaai  ! karakai 
Ho ! come  como  hasten 


Boapkalinon  x cal  bap  icaita 
arise- will  • I depart 
biytfpbaitako  cmolr  ptako, 

father  - to  my  - to, 

patan  xciyvnan  teal  bon, 
and  say  • will  • to  him, 
Biyop,  yarakai  bap  umt i 
father  evil  I did 
mikdn  ta  ntorokoka  paton 
presence  • heaven  - to  and 
piroopkin 
thcc  • to 


WIRADUREl. 
Gapga  guRnr  pidi 
take  some  of  this 
Guya  ti  pupga 
fish  me  give 
Hadu  - nu  trari  pupgiri 
I - thee  • give-will 
Wandn  bald  n al 
thrown  » me 
Guya  turd  lulu  - durdtu 
fish  spear  spear  - with 
Dilfilain  birumbd  luirima  - 
bird  shoot  musket  • 

durdtu 

with 

Haiti  pm 
tell  him 
Hindu  pin  y ala 
thou  him  tell 

Bumdn  bald  nal.  l\iga  Id  ? 
struck  * roe  where  * 
Bahipga  nal  guin  burnt'. 
head-on  me  he  struck 
Minyala  li  ytdi  puli  ba  ? 

what  * say  we  • two  • 

H andu  t cart  mar  a - malgiri 
who  • make- will  ( pin 
understood.) 

VOCATIVE  CASE. 

Ya ! padu  yera  tain  yand 
Ho ! I say  hither  come 
Ya ! baraharai  tain  i/and  l 
Ho!  quick  hither  come 
bunhataid  ! 

hasten 

Barapgari  - dyu  icari  yana- 
arisc . will  I * go  - 
giri  - dyu  - bu  babirtdi/a  - ti, 
will  - I also  father -to,  my 
yalgiri - bu  pagwala,  Ya 

say  - will -also  him -to  O 
Babindyi , padu  icilidyal 
father  - my,  I before 
pinyunda  icamap 
thee  • to . evil 
malgunain 

did. 


Take  soma  of  this. 

Give  me  fish. 

I will  give  to  thee. 

I am  thrown  down. 

Spear  the  fish  with  the 
spear. 

Shoot  the  bird  with  the 
musket. 


Tell  him. 

Tell  thou  him. 

I am  struck  ? Where  ? 

He  struck  me  on  the 
head. 

What  shall  we  two  say? 
Who  will  make  that  T 


I say,  come  hither ! 

Come  quickly ; make 
haste. 


I will  arise  and  will  go 
to  my  father,  and  will 
say  to  him,  Father, 
1 have  done  evil  [be- 
fore heaven  and]  be- 
fore thee. 
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Koakildn  bar  a 
quarrelling  they 
Hartkai  ? 
whom  - about  ? 

Hankai  kdn ! 

whom  - about  intleed 
MinaripUn  ? Minariptin 
what* about  wlmt- about 
kdn  ! 
indeed 

Makorip  paton  korrfin 
fish  * about  and  man  - about 

11  an  kin  - hirap  nniptm- 
whom  • from  this  mrs* 
timai  f 
senger? 

Jthovaka  • Irirop,  Piritcola  • 
Jehovah -from  chief* 
birap 
from 

Wontuka-biro p noal 
where -from  he 

Wokaka-biru  p morokakabirv  p 
above  - from  heaven  - from 
Minarip-birop  unoa  umn  ? 

what  - from  that  made 
Kolatbirup.  Bran-biro  p 
wood  * from  brass  - from 
Yurip  bi  icnla  emoa  pktn-biro  p 
away  thou  go  me  - from 
Ytlaicala  bi  cmoop-kaJaa 
sit  thou  me  - with 
Hdn-kntoa  boantoa 
whom  - with  she 
Nam-katoa  ba 
Nanny  - with  • 

Wontn-kaloa  ttoa  uuui 
where  - by  he  went 
Korvp-koa 
bush  • by 


WIRADUREI. 

ABLATIVE  CAB*. 

Hai  n gulia  guonrl  ilatii  igu  nana 
they  quarrelling 

11  ntt  untli  bai  f 

whom  - about  * 
linn  until  ga  f 

Whom  • about  indeed 
Minynli  ba  J Minyali  gtt ! 
what  about  * whut  about  indeed 


Cii/i/mli , gibirbandi  or 

fish-about  men  • about 
(gibirgalandi). 

Unnundi  pm  a tcabandu 
whom  • from  this  messenger 
Imogt  ? 
came 

John . di,  Gi  nirnaltaindi 

Jehovah  • from  leader  • from. 

Dad i pin  tain  bapgali 
whence  he  here  placo  - from 
buogf? 
come 

Murubiri  ptdinralpuri 
heaven  - from  above  - from 
Mint/a/i  pin  buntndn  ? 
what  - from  that  made 
MtUandi.  G umbatadi 
wood  - from  metal  - from 
Birumbahi  j tan  midi 
depart  me  • from 
Widifa  pttnunda-durei 
sit  me  - with 
Bandi-durti  gam  na  bat 
whom  with  * she  * 
Nnni-durdta  na 
Nanny  - with  she 
Wuhjun-purgu  pin  yanain 1 
where  • by  he  went 
Uruin  biranudi 
through  bush 


They  are  quarrelling. 

About  whom? 

I do  not  know  about 
whom. 

About  what?  1 know 
not. 

About  the  fish  and  the 
men. 

From  whom  is  this  mes- 
senger ? 

From  Jehovah,  the  King. 


Whence  did  he  come  ? 

From  heaven  above. 

Of  what  is  that  made  ' 

Of  wood.  Of  metal,  Arc. 

Go  away  from  me. 

Sit  with  me. 

With  whom  is  she  ? 

She  is  with  Nanny. 

Which  way  did  he  go  ? 

Through  the  bush  (fo- 
rest). 
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house  - by  I came 
Wonup  ice  wmmbitf 
where  • clonk 
Birtd>an-kinha 
at  Biraban’s 
O nti-ti  nto.  O ntn-tinto 
bore  - from  there  - from 


PHILOLOGY. 

W I R A D U RE  L 
Dadu  piriagt  mil  modi 
I passed  house* by 
7h- gar  a badyuun  ? 
where  cloak 
Birabn  n-biru  pga 
at  Birahan’s 
If  util  a ba  tjgali. 
this  place  - from 
bapgah 
place  • from 


I came  by  the  house. 
Where  is  the  skin-cloak? 
At  Birubau's. 

From 


Didiala  From  this  place, 
that  that  place. 


Aft  non  kart  tandn  ha? 

how  - many  man  come  * 


Mint/a  nan  gibrigal  buogara  How  many  men  arc 
how  * many  man  * of  come  coming ! 
bdl 


Waked  bo  ta  noa  tanan  ba 
one  only  • he  comes  • 
KoUnran  bo  ta 
few  only  • 

Til  unto  noa  tat  on 
bird  he  eats 
Hali  noa  tibinto  pitun 
this  he  bird  drinks 
Uni  tara  tibin  bi  bunkvla  Uti 
these  they  bird  thou  smote  dead 


Hunbai  gibrigal  bial  buogara  Only  one  man  is  coming. 

one  man  - of  only  comes 
Dunbai-punbdi  Hal.  [QvBnr\  Only  a few. 

lew  only  some 

Dibila ntu  talgi  Tire  bird  eats, 

bird  eats  (habitually) 

Dina  dtbilain  pagu  tridyera  This  is  the  bird  that 
this  bird  that  drinks  drinks. 

Dinagulia  dtbilain  pana  pindu  These  are  the  birds  that 
these  bird  that  thou  you  killed. 
bala-buni 
dead  - smote 


Dintoa  bo  ta  unoa  kore  Hindu  gild  la  gibir  bd  bial  Thou  art  the  man. 

thou  only  • that  man  thou  indeed  • man  * only 

Yakoai  noa  maiyako patina n,  Widyupalup  turupgu  batalgi  How  does  the  snake  bite 
how  be  snake  bite  bow  snake  bite  in  order  to  kill  T 

te ti  koa  kauu'il  kore?  balu-bu nt/digu ? 

dead  for  may  he  man  dead  - strike  • to 

Tirako  pikoombako  Irarj-gun-dunitu  With  his  teeth, 

teeth  - with  his  - with  teeth  - his  • with 


TO*  NKl'TER  TKR*. 

Wibi  uni  kautcul  kotdn  Mur  meal  bald  girar 

wind  this  great  is  great  • wind 

Kauiean,  kameal  lap  uni  Da,  xcalanldp 
yes,  great  • this  yes,  strong  * very 
Kapir&n  bap  kutan  Girugtd  bald-tu 

hungry  I am  hungry  • I 


It  is  a high  wind. 
Yes,  very  strong. 
I am  hungry. 
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Hun  vnti  katan  Ttandi  pini  la  tcigi  Who  lives  here  ? 

who  here  lives  who  here  • lives 

Bara  bo  unti  kvtdn  Ilanaingulia  guyupan-gup  They  themselves  live 

they  only  he  live  they  selves* their  here. 

pint  trigi 
here  live 

Kiakui  bap  kakto noni  porokdn  IiaJa/u  wart  vraraturipdrini  I was  conqueror  this 
conqueror  I was  this  morning  • I * conquered  • to  - day  morning. 

Btria  bap  kakula  Thu/u  mart  uuin  Udai-bildp  I was  angry, 

angry  I was  I • • angry  • very 

Kurnlxt  bap  kakrn  Sydney-ka  Hmlu  Sytlney-dtgt  piparia-  I shall  be  at  Sydney  to. 
to-morrow  I shall -be  Sydney-at  1 Sydney  - at  shall . be  morrow. 
tragi  ri 
to-morrow 

Konvn  ta  uni  murorPp  Hina  gila  trari  mar  up  pipgiria  This  will  be  good, 

will  - be  • this  good  thus  • • good  will  • be 

I7dn  ke  kiakia  kvrwn ? Jlaruli  waraiuri/lyain  pipgiri  Who  will  bn  conqueror? 

who  • conqueror  will  - be  who  conqueror  will  - be 

Ini 


Maka  noa  Irti  kanun 
perhaps  be  dead  will  - be 
Kabo  bap  kanun  Sydney-ka 
soon  I shall  - bo  Sydney  - at 


Kanun  bap  tarni  ta  rjeltnaJca, 
shall  - be  1 another  • moon  - in 


Katyu  lean  bap 
able  indeed  I 
Katyu  korien  bap 
able  not  1 
Wirobolikan  bara  pikoumba 
followers  they  him -of 


Ptrapird  bara  lcakilin  untrli- 
tired  they  becoming  dancing- 
tin 
by 

Wunul  uni  lcakilin 
summer  this  becoming 


Yamaga  balu  pin  pipgiri  Perhaps  he  will  be  dead. 

perhaps  dead  he  will  - be 

Gunguain-tu  u>ari  Si/tlney-dya  By-and-bye  I shall  be  in 
soon  I • Sydney  • at  Sydney. 

pipgarigiri 
shall  - be 

Ihtnbai guola gitcapga-tu  wan  In  another  moon  I shall 
one  other  moon  - in  - 1 • be. 

pipgiri 

shall  - be 

n atlu  t calan  bald  I am  powerful. 

I strong  • 

Wirai  walan  bald-iu  I am  weak, 

not  strong  • 1 

Uaingu/ia  tundgaUaingalap - They  are  h»  followers, 
they  tol  lowers - 

gu  la 
his  ♦ 

Wagapuhjdlu  paingulia  The  dancing  is  tiring 
dancing  them  them. 

malubungambira 
tires 

Yirribap  buogalgunana  Summer  is  coming. 

summer  is  - coming 

130 
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Store. kaba  kakilin  boontoa  Stor-ra  na  vngutuiicana  She  is  living  at  the  store, 

store -at  is 'living  she  store*  at  site  is*  living 
Kapiri  bag  kakilicla  Girugal  bald-tu  pini  I was  hungry, 

hungry  I was  hungry  • I here 

Musket  tux  katdla  Sydney-ka  Barima  bala -tlyi  Sydney-ebja  I had  a musket  at  Syd* 
musket  me  was  Sydney -at  musket  ♦ mine  Sydney  -at  ney. 

Kxnta  bag  katdla,  yakita  Jltuiu  gtclgunagi,  tcirai-alu  I used  to  be  afraid,  but 

afraid  I was  now  I afraid  • was,  not  • I am  not  now. 

keatrai  gantul 

not  now 

Unta  bag  katdla  guraki  Eng-  Ifadu  man  tcigunagi  pant  I used  to  live  in  England, 

there  I lived  formerly  Eng-  I • lived  there 

land-ka  En gland-da 

land -in  England -in 

MbrOn  noa  kakUinan  TUn  murun  tcigigu  yumbul  He  is  going  to  live  for 

alive  he  will-continuc-being,  he  alive  live -to  always  ever,  and  not  die. 

teti-knrim  bn  tcirai  balu-numigiri 

dead -not  also  not  dead  ? will 

Wxbi  kakililxn  \carta  Girar  bubai  gindyurinya  The  wind  is  lessening, 

wind  is -becoming  small  little  wind  growing -is 

Baton  bo  Jladit  guyupdn  It  is  I myself. 

I only  I indeed 

KakiUnn  bait  bountoa  , Va  p aliguna  murun * She  and  I will  live  to- 

livo  - together  we  * two  she  she  us -two -of  ulivc-  gether  (marry). 

yamigiri 

stay  - together  - will 

Yakoai  bag  Mi  kumunhino  n \\'idyu.guru-tu  gina-gtdug  How  shall  1 cause  his 
how  I dead  let -be -shall  what -by  I that -through  death? 
ton  nudi  balu  gup 

him  make  dead  him 

Kakilai-koa  bali  IHndi-dyu  gamagga  gali  I wish  that  you  and  1 

may-remain-that  we-two  wish -I  we -two  may  be  at  peace. 

tnuroi  gahiligu 

peaceful 

Muni  noa  kale  aka  n Bin  iggil  gidfinya  He  is  sick  again, 

sick  he  is -again  ho  nick  is -again 

Yanoa , muni  koa  noa  katfa-  Kdria,  ya  gin  tngil  giggiri  Do  not,  lest  tie  be  ill. 

do  - not,  sick  lest  he  may  - do  • not,  or  he  sick  will  - be 

kan 
be 

Muni  kunon  bap  ba  Yantu-tu  iggil  malay  pint  If  I should  be  sick, 

sick  shall  - be  I if  if  I sick  should  be 

Ban  ke  mi  kumaigd  Ban/It  gara  galaiman  baluni  Who  nearly  died  ? 

who  • dead  being  • near  - was  who  almost  died 
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Tkti  hap  korruiipa  Ilatlu  gam  patainuin  baluni  I was  near  dying, 

dead  I being  - near  * was  I almost  died 

Pirixeul  bi  ba  kapa  pilot  Hdntu-ndu  pipga  pirn  king  If  thou  hadst  been  king, 
chief  thou  if  hndst-becn  glad  if  thou  been  wast  I should  have  been 

pa ii/a  bap  kajxi  galop  giiu-tu  pipga  ptlinyi  pleased, 

then  I had  • hern  glad  then  • I been 

Kapa  bi  ba  vuta  poro-  Yanlu-ndu  panala  pipga  puh/i  If  thou  hadst  been  there 


had-heen  thon  if  there  this* 
kim  ta,  najta  paiya  banup 
morning  • had-secn  then  I* thee 

Koran  kautea , tunkiye  kora 
quiet  be  wuil  not 
Kakita  nura  jntul-kakihko 
continue  ye  glad  to-be 
Mur  on  bdn  kv  mu  nbUa 
alive  him  let -be 
Kaitira  In  teti  kakitiko 
yes,  thou  dead  to  - be 
Komvnbinon  banup  piritcvl 
be -let -will  I -thee  chief 
kakitiko 
to-be 

Piritrul  bi  kail  aka 
chief  thou  be -again 
Piritcvl  bon  komumbipi  kora 
chief  him  let  - be  not 


if- thou  there  been  this 
par  in  pant  malap  gita  nyal - 
morning  sow  should  then  llvcc- 
tu 

I 

Ti/map  pipga,  karia  yupga 
quiet  be  do  - not  cry 
Hipga  pimtugubap  gamapga 
be  ye  peace  - in 

Mu  run  pin  xcia  bari 
alive  him  live  let 
Ha  batupgiri  tndn-tiu 
yes  die -will  surely -thou 
It imambilgiri-fiifU-nu  king 
be  • let  - will  - 1 - thee 
P*9gi 
to  be 

King  pialult/a 
be  - again 

Karia  pin  king  pimambia 
not  him  let  - be 

to  - be 


this  morning,  I should 
have  seen  thee. 

Be  quiet,  do  not  cry. 

Be  at  peace  you. 

Let  him  live. 

Yes  you  are  to  die. 

I will  permit  thee  to  be 
king. 

Bu  king  again. 

Let  him  not  be  king. 


ACTtYK  YUM. 


Mtnariplin  biloa  bunko  la  ? 
what  - for  ho  - thee  struck 
Uni  baton  bunko  la  noa 
these  them  • two  streak  he 


Hannup  bunko ta? 

whom  struck 
Witfala  bi  tut,  mujntii/i  kora 
tell  thou  me  conceal  not 
Ilah  noa  tia  bunko  la 
this  he  me  struck 
Minaripko  biloa  bunko  la  f 
what  - with  thee  - he  struck 


Wargubaga  nyal  gum  bumf?  Why  did  he  beat  you  t 
what  • for  thee  he  struck 
Hinantt  hula  part  a gain  These  are  the  two  that 


these  they -two  that  he 
bumf 
struck 

HattiH  gara  bumdn  f 
who  struck 

Yaht-tial,  karia  gu  ft  up-pa 
tell  me  do -not  conceal 
Hina  pin  yugu  not  burnt 
(his  he  that  me  struck 
Minijap-tluiatu  nyal  burnt? 
what  - with  thee  struck 


he  struck. 


Who  was  struck  ? 

Tell  me,  do  not  conceal 
it. 

This  is  he  that  struck 
me. 

With  what  did  he  strike 
you? 
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M atari)  pikorrmbako 

hand* with  his- with 
Buiril  koa  bon  kaii/a  korirn 
strike  would  him  able  not 
bap 

I 

Kotira  hi  tut  pi  tun  bitted 
cudgel  thou  me  give  may  - beat 
koa  bon  trap 
that  him  1 

Bumbo,  beta  bon  Ixip, 
had  - struck  surely  him  I, 
teortto  bap  ba  kinta  kdn 
but  I • afraid  indeed 
kakala 
was 

Bunkean  bon  bap 
struck  ■ to-day  him  I 
Bunun  bon  bap  kabo 
strike  - will  I him  presently 
BunkUaibiin  kora  itura 

strike  - one  - another  not  yc 

Bunkilin  bon  bara  yakita 
are  ■ beating  him  they  now 

Bunkiliiln  bon  hap  ta  non 
was  - beating  him  I approaching 
hi  ba  uted 
thou  when  came 
Bunta/a  tia  bara  iconai  bdm-ba 
beat  me  they  child  I • 

Bunkililtn  noa  wheat 

beating  - continually  he 
Hanbo  nura  bUnkiidn 
who  only  ye  fight  - together 

Bunkilala  bara  bo  bara 
fought  - together  they  only  they 
bo 

only 


WIRADDREL 
Alara-durdtu-gup-gn 
hand  • with  • his  - with 
Bumara  malap  pin-dyu  trirai 
strike  would  him  • I not 
baia-tu  mol 
• I able 

Uadi  tnudunap  bumaJui-tu 
give  • me  cudgel  may  ■ beat  • I 
pin 
him 

Bum*  malap-pai  pt  n-dyu 
struck  should  - have  him  - 1 
giehilanit/aht 
afraid  - was  - but  - I 


Bald  pin-th/u  btmaJparini 
• him  I struck  * to-day 
Guaiu-tu  pin  bumalgiri 
presently  - 1 him  strike  - will 
Karia-ndugir  bumalaigu - 
do- not- ye  be  -striking  -ono- 
nata 
another 

Butnahtuxigunrina  pin 
are- now- beating  him 
guingulia  Inal 
they  indeed 
Bumalgunani  pin-th/u 
was  beating  him  I 
yantunrhi  buogt 
when  thou  earnest 
( Suangulia  nal  bum. t yantu-tu 
they  me  beat  when  • I 
xcapgai  pini 
child  was 
Yura  mudira  guin 
wheat  threshes  he 
Handu  gara  nyunda  baldga 
who  with  • thee  • 

bumalana 
fighting  - together 
Jlaingulia  bunudaUgunani 
they  were  fighting  together 


With  his  hand. 

I would  strike  him,  but 
am  not  able. 

Give  me  a cudgel,  that  1 
may  beat  him. 

I should  certainly  have 
struck  him,  but  I was 
afraid. 


I have  beat  him  this 
morning. 

I will  strike  him  by-and- 
bye. 

Do  not  be  striking  one 
another. 


They  are  beating  him 
now. 


1 was  beating  him  when 
you  came. 

They  beat  me  when  I 
was  a child. 


He  is  threshing  wheat. 

Who  are  fighting  with 
yout 


They  fought  among 
themselves. 
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Bunkilala  bali  noa 

fought  - together  we  - two  1 
Bulai  u'OJiai  Uili  noa  l/a 
B — child  wo  • two  I when 
Bunkilvnon  hula 
will  • fight  they 
Yet  noa  bunkit/i  kora 
do  not  strike  not 
Bunkilaiktn  bali 

will -fight -to-morrow  we -two 
non  kumba 

he  to-morrow 
Uakoonta  ke  Inara  bitnkilonvn 
when  • they  fight -will 

Kumba  ktn  ta 
to-morrow 
Kumba  kobo 

to-morrow  presently 
Waita  - kolap  bay  bunkiliko 

deport  - about  - to  1 smite  • to 
muskctlo 
musket  - with 

Witfoia  U*n  buwil  koa  bon 
tell  him  mny-beat  that  him 
Bmcil  bay  Patty-  nay 
would  - beat  I Patty 
Yuri  hi  nut  in  on 
not  thou  wait  - will 
bunUakon  koa  Inn 
may  - not  - beat  that  thee 
Button  noa  tia  ba  turvla 
shall  • strike  he  me  when  spear 
paiya  hi  nit  y 
then  thou  - him 

Bumaiya  tui  tconta  bay  ba 
struck -almost  me  but  I • 
mora 
ran 

Keatrardn  tia  bumba , 
not  me  had  • struck, 
kafta  bam  ba  anti  - ho 
had  - been  I if  here  - only. 


WIRADUREL 
Yantu  Mingan  yaligunti  hurai • 
when  M — we- two  chil- 

girhatj,  bumaleyencaigutuiin 
dies  used  - to  - fight  - together 
Bula  gar  a Immalagiri 

they  • two  will  fight 

Kdria  hit  md 
do  • not  strike 
Dirabadin  yin  pediguna 
ho  wc  • two 
bumalaiyariauxigiri 
fight  - to-morrow  - will 
lYitiyupga  gutulu  paingu/ia 
what -in  they 

bu  mulapiri 
fight  • will 

Ilani  gunuy  gxcola 
other 

Guoguain  pi ygariaxcagiri 
presently  it  - will  - be  to-morrow 
Barimadi  • dtfu  yantul 
musket- with -I  now 
birumbali 
to  • shoot 

Hin  ytda  pin  bunudi 
him  tell  him  to -beat 
Patty  bunudi  yindtdyu 
to  • beat  wish  • I 
Karin  warainyar  yiyga 
do  • not  be 

bumagiri  nyal  yam 
will  - bent  thee  else 
Yantu  gain  nai  bumalgiri 
when  he  me  shall -strike 
dura  yantu  yin 
spear  then  him 
Butnai  nuday-ya  nal  pitta 
struck  would  - have  roe  there 
ya  - tu  bunboiau-ani 
but  • I ran  - away 
IVirai  outlay  - pa  - tied  human 
not  would  - lift  ve  - me  struck 
yantu ‘tu  « cigunan  yini 
if  I had  • dwelt  here 
131 


When  — and  I were 
children,  wo  used  to 
fight  together. 

They  two  will  fight. 

Do  not  strike. 

He  and  I will  fight  to- 
morrow. 

When  will  they  fight? 


The  day  after  to-mor- 
row. 

By-and-bye,  to-morrow. 

I am  going  to  shoot  with 
a musket. 

Tell  him  to  beat  him. 

I wish  to  beat  Patty. 

Do  not  wait,  lest  you  be 
beaten. 

When  he  strikes  me, 
spear  him. 

I should  have  been  struck, 
but  I ran  away. 

1 should  not  have  been 
struck  if  1 had  re- 
mained here. 
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Yuriy  bin  up  bunteaka  Yana  bindyilalimcata  Go  strike  him  again 

away  thou . him  strike  - again  go  strike  - again  • instantly  now. 

yakita  pin  yantul 

now  him  now 

Wtyabonbap  bumba,  Yantu  pin-dyu  pipga  burnt  Ifl  had  struck  him,  thou 

say  him  I had -struck  if  him -I  heen  struck,  wouldst  have  struck 

bumba  paiya  bi  tia  guol  gila  pindu  nal  pipga  me. 

had -struck  then  thou  me  again  then  thou  me  been 

Yari  bon  buntia-kvnun  Karia  jin  bumaialigigu  Let  him  not  be  struck 

not  him  shall  - strike  • again  not  hint  to  • strike  • again  again. 

Duma nbia  fit  tia  BumaimambUguHn  panal  Thou  didst  permit  me  to 

let  - strike  thou  me  be  - struck  - permitted  me  be  struck. 

pindu 
thou 

Bumonbitin  bon  bap  Bumalntambilgunatta  pin-dyu  I am  permitting  him  to 

permitting  - to  - strike  him  I permitting  • to  • strike  him  - 1 strike. 

Bumonbiyi  kora  bon  Karia  bumalmambia  Do  not  let  him  strike, 

let -strike  not  him  not  let -strike 

BumottbUa  hi  tia  bon  Bumali  pin  - dyu  Let  roe  strike  him. 

let  - strike  thou  me  him  to  • strike  him  - 1 

Bun  kiln  nura  Bumalagunata  Continue  fighting, 

be  - striking  - one  - another  ye  be  - striking  - one  - another 
IVakolo  bin  up  buna  Buma  punbata  pin  mal  Strike  him  once. 

once  thou -him  strike  strike  once  him 
Ma  bunt  taka  tia  Bumalahdya  nal  Strike  me  again, 

do  strike -again  me  strike -again  ine 

BumrtubUa  binup  buteil  Bunuduiambia  pin  pana  mil  Permit  him  to  strike,  that 

let-strike  thou-him  may-strike  let -strike  him  that  me  I may  be  beaten  by 

koa  non  tia  lien  bumaibilipaia-  him. 

that  he  me  by-him  struck-accordingly- 

Ugiri 

again-shall-bc 

Yakoai,  buwil  koa  bar  an  bap  Barapga  bumali  pipgtdiadu  Stand  aside,  that  I may 
mind ; may-beat  that  them  I away  that-may-beat  them  I beat  them. 

Kin  la  kora  bi,  krau-arun  bin  Karia  gtala,  tcirai  nyal  Fear  not,  thou  shall  not 

afraid  not  thou,  not  thee  not  fear,  not  thee  be  beaten. 

bun  on  bunuii  t/atv  ugiri 

shall  • beat  heat  - shall 

KoraJcoa  bi  tia  bunion  ? Bumara  baga  ti  indu  xcirai  ? Why  dost  thou  not  beat 
why -not  thou  me  strikest  strikes!  why  me  thou  not  met 

Btnca  binup  Buma  pin  Strike  him. 

strike  thou  him  strike  him 

Bunkui  binup  Hut  bumalpariaxoata  Strike  him  to-morrow, 

strike-to-morrow  thou-him  him  strike  to-morrow 

Bunkilidin  non  mar  a Bunudapidyali  bunbambildni  He  ran  away  on  account 

fighting-from  he  ran-away  fighting  - from  ran  ■ away  of  the  fighting. 
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Komttil  nru>i  bunkUikane  P attain  gara  murou'dl  That  is  a great  thing  to 

great  that  striking-instrument  that  great  strike  with. 

minyambul  bunutlagigu- 
where  - by  to  - strike 
durdtu 

by  • means  • of 

Unoa  la  noa  bunkilikdn  Panalti  tulktin  bald  That  is  the  striker, 

that  * he  striker  that  striker  • 

Halt  nna  bunkilikanto  tin  Pi  tut  tuliain  pana  nal  bume  This  is  the  striker  that 

this  he  striker  me  this  striker  that  me  struck  struck  me. 

bunkula 
struck 

Bunkiyf.  bara  unoa  kore  P attain  gulia  bumalata  in-galap  They  are  the  fighters, 

fighter  they  that  man  they  fighters 

bald 

• 

Waita-koli ip  bap  bunkilaip  a. I-  Tinmaingudu  yatutna  I am  going  to  the  field  of 

depart-about-to  I fighting-place  battle-field-to  I go  battle. 

kolap 
towards 

Bunttora  bap  pali-birvp  bon  Nal  human*  tfyin  I was  struck  by  him. 

struck  I this  - by  him 

Bunk ili- tin  bap  kotan  vnti  Bumala pidyaH-dyu  pinula  I remain  here  because  of 
fighting- from  I am  here  fighting -from  I here  the  tight. 

uinya 
remain 

Muni  pee/i  kujKivjin  bun  kilt-  Ipgil  . Wa  piani  uruin  Wc  are  ill  through  fight- 

sick  wc  suffering  striking-  sick  • we  through  ing. 
birap  bumalt/idyali 

from  fighting 

Pali  tia  loa  bdnUard  bunkula  Pina  nuipar  gif/ir  pandit  nal  This  is  the  wounded  man 
this  me  be  stricken  boat  this  wounded  man  who  me  who  beat  me. 

buna 

beat 

Wonup  ke  bara  bunloara?  Tit  ga  pagitgidia  bumani  ? Where  are  those  that 

where  « they  struck  where  thoeo  struck  were  struck  ? 

Buntoarin  bara  teti-  Mapar-galandi  balunx  They  died  of  their 

woundod-being-by  they  dead-  wounds*  by  died  wounds. 

kakvla  pagugulia 

became  those 

Minaring  bi  urruin  ? Wdrai  Min  yap  ga-ndu  mara  ? Ttdtt  What  dost  thou  make  ? 

what  thou  makes!  spear  what  • thou  makest  spear  A spear. 

Panto  uni  umat  Pali  Panda  me  yina?  Yugu  Who  made  this?  This 

who  this  made  this  • one  wbo  made  this  this  • one  person. 
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If an  to  tin  muron  uma  non 
who  mo  alive  will  - make 
If  auto  vnoa  pvnvl  uma. 

who  that  sun  made  ? 

Jehova-ko 
Jehovah 

Afer rorop  noa  uma 
good  he  did 

Mil /i min  tctnla  kafatla , umd 
blind  some  were,  made 
noa  barttn  nakilikdn 
he  them  seers 
XJniabanbiyi  kora , teti  koa  noa 
permit -to -do  not  dead  lest  he 
kateakon 
may  • be 

OmaiptUa  bap  oni  yarakai 
nearly-made  I this  bad 
Wiyala  tjoH  umauicil-koa  it  noa 
tell  him  may -make-that  this 
IVarai  hip  umolin 
spear  I am-making 
Mirin  bap  upalin 
point  I putting 
Wonoy  ke  mirin  xcirildara 
where  * point  - Affixed 
Unmtoara  ieumbaJrirop 
made  yesterday -from 


WIRADUREL 
II  and u mil  murungunadgiri 
who  me  alive  will  save 
Handu  yirei  bun  mi?  Iavagu 
who  sun  made  Jehovah 


Bald  gain  mar  up  butimt 
• he  good  did 
Gulf  nr  mu  gut  gain  hunmf-  pdgi 
Mime  blind  ho  made  to  sec 

Karia  pin  mah  tnalmambia, 
not  him  to-do  permit- to-do 
balupgiri  pin  yain 
will  - die  he  else 
Ilalain-du  i cilai  bung*  pinu 
nearly  - 1 this 

Yah  pin  bunmaligu 
tell  him  to -make 
Tulu  hda-tu  dindabalgunana 
S|ienr  • 1 am  • fashioning 

Bula-tu  gum  mar  turf  Kir  a 
• 1 point  tfharpening 

71 tgara  pamda  gunimar-durai 
where  that  point  • with 
Hr  mala  dalan  dindabalgurdn 
that  yesterday  fashioned 


Who  will  save  me  alive? 

Who  made  the  sun  ? Je- 
hovah. 


He  did  good. 

He  made  some  who  were 
blind  to  see. 


Do  not  permit  him  to  do 
it,  lest  he  die. 


I nearly  spoiled  this. 

Tell  him  to  make  it. 

I am  making  a spear. 

I ain  making  a point  to 
it. 

Where  is  that  which  is 
sharpened  T 

That  which  was  made 
yesterday. 


Wonta-koldp  hi  uwan  f 
where-towards  thou  gocst 


Sydney -kola  p 


Thgu-purgu  ga-ndu  bapgalgu  Whither  are  you  going  ? 
wherc-townrds  * thou  plnce  - to 
yanarui  J 
going 

Sydney -purgu  Towards  Sydney. 


Wonta-birup  hi  med  1 
where- from  tliou  earnest 
Koiyoptin  bap  uied 
camp- from  I came 
Wiya  bt  tandn  uicala  ? 
say  thou  approaching  come 

Wit/a  hi  tandn  uironu  n ? 
say  thou  approaching  w'ilt-come 


Tiufi  pi  tulu  bapgah  buogf 
whence  thou  place-from  earnest 
Rurandi  yugani-dyu 
cam [»-from  moved  • I 
Yama  h-ruhi  tain  yanngi 
• thou  hither  to-come 
pindi  1 
wished 

Ydma-ndu  tain  yanagiri  1 
thou  hither  wilt -come 


Whence  did  you  come  ? 
I started  from  the  camp. 
Dost  thou  wish  to  come  T 


Will  you  come? 
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Wiya  bi  waita  u train  ? 
aay  (hou  departing  go 
Wiya  hi  tcaila  utcanun 
say  thou  departing  wilt  - go 
Wiya  bah  utcala 
aay  we  - two  go 
Waita  gten  uwala  tcitimuli- 
departing  we  go  hunting- 

kolay 

to 

Wantn  gem  u train  f 
which- way  we  go 

Hiakai 
this- way 

Woru'n  kan  f 
which-way  indeed 
Wdutcil  bali  bi  Pakai 
may-go  we-two  thou  Pakai 
kobo 
presently 

Yartoti,  uwunun  bo  ta  bag 
not-so  will-go  alone  • I 

Wiya  bali  bag  wan wil 
aay  we  - two  I may  - go 

Et,  tcaila  bali 
yes,  depart  we  • two 
Waita  lag  bora 
departed  • they 
Yu  rig  bula  u train 
away  you  - two  go 
Harabokako  bag  tcaila 
sleep  - for  I depart 
Waita  koa  bag  mimaiyi  kora 
depart  that  I detain  not 

Win  la  Ixira  tcaila  uwunun 
some  they  away  will  - go 
Waila  'too non  noa  ba , tcaila 
away  go  he  when  away 
gaiyn  gem 
then  we 


WIRADURRI. 
Yama-ndu  yanagi  yindi  f 
thou  to -go  wilt 
Yama-ndu  yanagiri 
thou  wilt -go 

H ali  yanagi,  or  yanagi-Ii 
we-two  go,  go- we-two 

Barawigi  giani 
go-hunting  we 

Tagu-gurgu  yanagi  giant  f 
where-towards  go  we 

Hina  i/ain 
hero  • by 
Tagu  - y u rgu-ga  t 
whither  - indeed 

Pukaiagv  guaiti  yindi-dyu 
Pakai -to  presently  with -I 
yamagi 
to-accompany 

Wirai,  guyugan-du  yana-lu 
no  myself  go  • I 

tealigiri 

Hindu  ganunda  yamagi 
thou  with  • me  accompany 
gindi-dyu 
wish  - 1 

Ha,  ngxtnda-tu  yamagi  ri 
yes,  with  - thee  - 1 will  - go 
Yanan  bald  guingtdia 
gone  • they 
Hindu  bula  yana 
thou  ye  • two  go 
Yurai  tcirigigu  yanana-tu 
going.  I 

Yanagiri  mdn-dyu,  karia 
will  - go  necessarily  • I,  not 
nal  mima 
me  detain 

Hunbai  mar  ay  t cart  yanagi 
some  will  - go 

Yantu  gin  yanagiri,  giani 
when  he  will -go  we 
tedri  yanagiri 
surely  will  - go 
132 


Dost  thou  wish  to  go? 
Wilt  thou  go? 

Let  us  two  go. 

Let  us  go  a hunting. 


Which  way  shall  we 
go? 

This  way. 

I don’t  know  which  way. 

1 want  thee  to  go  with 
me  to  Pakai  presently. 

No.  I will  go  by  my- 
self. 

I wish  you  to  go  with 
me. 

Yes,  I will  go  with  you. 

The)-  are  gone. 

Go  away,  you  two. 

I am  going  away  to 
sleep. 

I must  go,  do  not  detain 
me. 

Some  of  them  will  go. 

When  he  goes,  we  will 
g°- 
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Wonta  puna l kakola  utn I Thdi  gara  yirei  yantu-ndu  What  time  was  it  when 

where  sun  was  come  where  sun  when  - thou  you  came  ? • 

paii/a  nura  ba?  buogt? 

then  ye  when  earnest 

Ureal  it  la  noa  ba,  n a pa  rune  a Yantu  guin  yanambildni  As  he  was  walking  he 
going  - was  he  as,  met  when  he  was  • walking  met  him. 
tjaiya  bon  noa  biridyainml  pin  guin 

then  him  he  met  him  he 

Wiya  hi  weak  run  koiytuj - Jlama-ndu  purapga  yana-  Have  you  been  to  the 

aay  thou  went  - to-day  camp  - thou  camp  - to  went  • camp  this  morning  ? 

kofdp  ? parin  ? 

towards  to-day 

Keairai  kiimba  bap  waita - Wirai  bala-tu  mal  yana • No,  hut  I shall  go  to- 
no  to-morrow  I depart-go-  no  « I go  - to-  morrow  morning. 

'unkin  gariawagiri  purupgal  pa/lu 

to-morrow  morrow  shall  morning  I 

Kabo  waita  'vrunun  bap  Thlatala n -tu  uuri  yanagiri  By-and-byc  1 shall  go. 

presently  away  shall  • go  I soon -I  shall -go 

Ko rikni-kn nkai  ta  kotan  Jndyap  bald  punbupidyala  It  is  easy  to  go  to  the 
quick  • quick  * is  easy  • shut  • place  • to  jail,  but  not  so  easy 
vtntlikoja  il-kold  p , kemrara  a yana  pi,  xcirai  hud  indyap  to  get  out  again, 
to- go  jail- towards,  not  to -go  not  indeed  easy 

tcilu  pko  buogaldligi 

reluming -for  to -come 

Pitul.nwpa  hi  tin  ba,  Yantu -tutu  nal  paruimHni,  If  thou  hadst  loved  me, 
glad  - made  - had  thou  me  if  if- thou  me  hadst -loved  I should  not  have 
keairai  paiya  bap  xcapa  tcirai  malap  giia-tu  gone, 

not  then  1 gone  - had  not  should  - have  then  • I 
yanai/i 
gone 

Wtya  bap  vttunonf  Yama-fu  ganagiri  ba?  Shall  I go? 

say  I shall  - go  1 shall  - go  * 

Wamanbila  tia  Sydncy-kolap  Sydncy-gu  panamambia  not  Let  me  go  lo  Sydney. 

let  - go  me  towards  to  let  - go  me 

Wamanbinun  Ian  tip  Yanamamhilgiri  nyal-tu  I will  permit  thee  to  go. 

let -go -will  I -thee  let -go -will  thee -I 

Keaxcanxn  teal  bi  uxcanon  Wirattdu  bial  tedri  yanagiri  Thou  shall  not  go. 

not  thoushalt-go  not  - thou  indeed  shalt-go 

Yanoa  ttwayi  kora  Karin  yana  >Do  not  go. 

desist  go  not  not  go 

Yari  bi  \cunan,  lureakon  Karia  yana , turigiri  nyal  Do  not  go,  lost  you 
not  thou  shall  -go,  spear-muy  not  go  will -spear  thee  should  be  speared  by 
koa  bin  kortko  bara  tcari  piriagalgiri  gibrigal - the  men. 

jest  thee  man  they  pass  - through  men  • 

galandi 
by 
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Uwatil  noa  yanti  la  punal  ba  Guin  buogt  yantu  yirei  uruy- 
came  ho  ns  * sun  « he  came  when  sun  setting - 
polby  kutosn  goni 

oinking  was  was 

Krauaran  noa  tea  pa  yanti  Wirai  guin  buogt  ini  yantu 
not  he  hud  • come  as  not  he  had  • come  when 
ta  ponol  ba  poloy  kotow  yirti  uruin 

• sun  • sinking  was  sun  passed  * through 


Tiiran  uni 
is -broken  this 
Tiir-ba  pa  ani 
broken  • made  this 
Ihin to  u n i tiir-ba  pd  7 
who  it  broken  • made 
Wild.,  tiir-kaleakun  koa 
mind,  broken  - should  • be  lest 
spoilt 
spado 

TFiirs,  tiir-baytakon  koa 
mind,  broken  • make  - may  lest 
In  unoa  sjmde 
thou  that 

W7int,  tiir-bartakun  koa 
mind,  broken  - make  - may  lest 
bi  a noa  spoilt  yah  kalaito 
thou  that  that  slick-with 
Tiir-ba  yapa  bamba , mtno  y 
broken  - made  - had  I - if  what 
bo  nun  yaiya  bora  tin 7 
done  then  they  me 


Minay  bulin  hi? 

what  doing  thou 
Minay  ba  bin  f 
what  thee 

Minay  bo  nun  yaiya  biloa? 
what  wnll-do  then  thee -he 
Min  u y ba  Hko  kt  ? 
what  to-do 

Minay  bah -kola  y hauntoa 
what  to-do  - for  she 
tMMrmrn 
will  - go 


Pina  baygdn  bald 
this  broken  * 

Pi/li  ba  i manta  n 
this  broken  • made 
Panda  yin  baygami 
who  it  broken  - made 
Karia,  kaia  baygagiri 
do  • not,  spade  broken  • will  • be 

Ya  baygamalgiri  yin  flu 

broken  • make  - will  thou 
i/a  yin  kaia 
spade 

Ya  kaia  yayin  baygamal- 
spadc  broken  • make  • 
gin  mudanduratu 
will  stick  • with 
Yantu-tu  yiyga  baygamt, 
if  - 1 had  broken  - made 

minyala  nal  yaingulia 

what  • in  mo  they 

yiyga? 
been 

Minyay  tca-ndn  malgunana? 

what  * thou  doing 
Wulyuy  yinya  ba  nyunda? 

how  is  to  - thee 
Widyuy  guin  nyal  yiygiri  7 
what  he  to  - thee  will  - be 
Widyuy  maruygu  yiygil 
what  good • for  to-be 
Mint/aygu  gti  nd  y anagunana 
what  - lor  she  is  • going 
mai 


He  came  when  the  sun 
was  setting. 

He  had  not  come  when 
the  sun  was  setting. 


This  is  broken. 

This  is  broken  (by  some 
one). 

Who  broke  it  ? 

Take  care!  the  spade 
will  bo  broken. 


Take  care,  lest  you 
break  that  spade. 

Take  care,  lest  you 
break  that  spade  with 
the  stick. 

If  I had  broken  it,  what 
would  they  have  done 
to  me? 


What  art  thou  doing  ? 

What  is  the  matter  with 
thee? 

What  will  he  do  to  you  ? 
Of  what  use  is  it  ? 

For  what  is  she  going  ? 
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Nii  nun  boontoa  biyoybai 

will  - see  she  father 

boo  noon  ba 
her 

2W  baJtonbUa  bon 
dead  be . let  him 

l\ti  buy  via  bdn 
dead  make  • to  - bo  him 
THi  ba-fm  nbinun  battuy 
dead  to-be- permit- will  I -thee 
Ibti-buyunun  banuy 

dcad-to-bc-cause-will  I-thce 
Minnyhamcil  koa  UUi  bon 
what  may-do  that  we-two  him 
Yu  turn,  tetidxako  n koa  noa 
desist  dead-may-be  lest  he 

Tcti-bo  rile  on  bay 

dcnd-to-bc-madc-mysclf-  1 

It  an  to  trit/an  f 
who  icaks 
ItaJikOy  yali-taro 
this  this-they 

Wiyttuvril  bi  tia  t/ttkoai  bar  a 
may-tell  thou  me  how  they 
ba  triya  bin 
spoke  thee 
Ita  btnuy  uiyd  ? 

thou  him  told 
It  On  u nop  icitfaJin  yOy 
who  there  talking  yonder 
It  a no  y bi  tciyan  f 
whom  thou  tel  lest 
Emonyt  Palin?  Baron 
me  us  • two  thee 

Korekoba  vriyela  bi  tia 
man-of  speak  thou  to- me 


WIRADUREI. 
Babin  guy  yagigu 
father  her  to -see 


Baluia  yin  hart;  balumarnbia 
die  him  let  permit-to-dic 
pin 

him 

Dtn  balnbunia 
him  dead -strike 
Nyaltu  balumambilgiri 
thee- 1 lo-dic-pcrmit-will 
Buyalgiri  baluygi  n yal-tu 
to -die  thee -I 

Witlyu  la  U yutfn  mali 
what  we-two  to-him  to-do 
Karia  tcilai  mala  bahtygiri 
not  will  • die 

ytn  yain 
he  else 

BalubunilyutyiHn  yatlu 
dead-struck -myself  I 

Panda  yara? 

who  speaks 
Yugu-lu  ; yugu-gulia 
this  these 

NyaJ-tu  yituii  indyuyur 
thee  I wish  how 
yinyal-yuluy  yt 

thee-to  spoke  (subin.  the*/) 
Ydma  la-ndu  yin  ye  f 
• thou  him  told 
Pan  tin  gara  yalgunana  yila 
who  talking  there 

Itanunda  gn-udu  yara  7 
to -whom  * thou  speakest 
Thi/iunda  7 Paligingu  7 
to  - mo  to  - us  • two 
Itanainguliala 
to  • them 

Ha  n u tula  yald  pia  yga 
to  - me  speak  tongue  - in 
maingH 
native  - of 


To  sec  her  father. 


Let  him  die. 


Cause  him  to  die. 

I will  permit  thee  to  die. 

I will  make  you  to  die. 

What  shall  thou  and  I 
do  to  him  ? 

Let  him  alone,  lest  he 

die. 


I have  killed  myself. 


Who  speaks  T 

This  nne  does ; these  do. 

I wish  thee  to  tell  me 
how  they  spoke  to 
thee. 

Didst  thou  tell  him  T 

Who  is  talking  there  1 

To  whom  dost  thou 
speak  T 

To  me?  To  us  two? 
To  them. 


Speak  to  me  in  the  na- 
tive language. 
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Wiyraka  bi  tia ; barn  tut 
tel  l-a  gain  thou  me  slowly  me 
wiyala 
speak 

Kalto , kobo,  tciyatviyali 
presently,  presently,  talk-talk 
km  Lap 

that  1 

WoHin  bap  tciyunun  uni 
how  I shall  • say  this 
yitera 
name 

Yukon  nla  biloa  tciyn  7 
when  t lux- ho  told 

Wiyan  ban  tip  parokiliko 
tell  I -thee  to- arise 


Wiyttnun  bin  up  ba> 

shall-tell  thou-him  when 
wiijanon  paiya  tia 
shall -tel l then  me 


Putin  ptdi  kaiiconto 
drops  this  rain 
Kabo  ka  la  turonvn  paiya 
presently  will -spear  then 

bin 
thee 

Bn Iktukalxi  noa  butikdnkatxi 
back  - on  he  beast  - on 
Keawai  kola  p bap  putan 
not  about  I give 

Flukila  kali  unoa 

give-each-other  we-two  that 
Kora-kon  nopal  mean  kart - 
why  - not  woman  go  rnan- 

koa  7 
with 


WIRADUREL 
Nul  ijalaliflya ; tndtfap  yakt 
me  tell  • again  gently  speak 

Mabid/ta,  mubidya , pnna-tu 
stop  stop  that  I 

butxii  tftdutfUh/al 
little  conversation 
Min  yap  gar  a yum  pinogu 
what  name  of  - this 


Wulyupgagu  gain  nt/al  yt  f 
when  he  thee  told 
Flint  yd  barapgi  patlu  yarn 
thoe  to -rise  I tell 
Nytd-tu  fjaram/taitfara 
thee- 1 to-risc-command 
Bantu,  ndu  pin  ya/giri 

when  - thou  him  shall  ♦ tell 
tcinayali-dyu 
to  • know  - 1 


Ktdindu  yubara 
water  drops 
Guain  pi  at  yd  turigiri 
presently  thee  will  - spoor 

Biraga  iranumgu  gain  tcinya 
back -on  honsc-of  he  sits 
Wtrai  bala-tu  pUpgi  tcina- 
not  * I to-givc  am- 
yarta 
thinking 

Bali  pupilagi 

wc  - two  give  - each  • other 
Wargu  main-dya  xcirai 
why  man  - with  not 
itiar-girtxip  yamagi  7 
women  accompany 
133 


Tell  me  again.  Speak 
slowly. 

Stay,  stay,  that  I may 
have  a little  conversa- 
tion. 

What  is  the  name  of  this? 

When  did  he  tell  thee? 

I tell  thee  to  arise. 

I command  thee  to  arise. 

When  you  tell  him,  let 
me  know*. 


It  rains. 

By-and-bye  you  will  be 
speared. 

He  is  on  horseback. 

1 am  not  about  to  give. 

Let  us  two  exchange. 

Why  do  not  the  women 
go  with  the  men  ? 
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Yanoti,  yiriyiri  ka  he  Panagu  tninyatnhul  Because  it  is  a sacred,  a 

desist  sacred  that  • for  thing  forbidden  thing. 

yiriytrimbap 
sacred 

Pitot  korien  bap  shoe-tin  Wirai-dt/u  galapgilivya  I am  not  pleased  with 

glad  not  I from  not  • I am  - glad  the  shoe. 

bagattdar-durai 
shoe  - with 

Pule  poici-kotxi  Ihap  giuxt/tap  A foreign  language, 

voice  strange-of  longue  other 

Minanptin  hi  kotnn  on  ton-  Minijop-indu  dila  vinayana  What  dost  thou  think 
what-from  thou  thinkest  that-  what -thou  of- that  thinking  about  that? 
tin 
from 

Kotalitla  Utp  teti  Imp  bakajta  Patlu  trinayatilin  baluni  1 thought  1 should  have 
wns-thinking  I dead  I should-be  I thought  - to  - myself  die  died. 

malap-adyu 
should  • I 

Ttrap  bap  kuttm  Mii-ti  varan  a I am  awake, 

awake  I am  eyes-mv  stand 

Tirap  bo  pula  l>on,  boOpkoli  Jinrunthuma  yin  barvpgigu  Wake  him,  that  he  may 
awake  make-to-be  him  arise  awnkc-strikc  him  to^irise  get  up. 

koa  non 
that  he 

Konvntautti  [picture]  ntikiliko  Hina  dandar  [picture]  pagigu  This  is  a pretty  picture 
pretty  this  to  - see  this  pretty  to  • see  to  look  at. 

Puna  bo  ta  bap  viyonun  Padu  vari  kari  yalgiri  I shall  certainly  speak 

surely  I will-speak  l truly  will-spenk  the  truth. 

tuloa  ban  pan 

straight  indeed 

Minariplin  hi  tin  btrbi  Wargu-ndu  rtal  taiai  hupam-  Why  dost  thou  enrage 

what-from  thou  me  angry-  why -thou  me  angry  makest-  me? 

bupan  ? biraf 

makest-to-bc  to-be 

Minanptin  hi  tia  haka  kntan  ? Warguhola-ndu-titalni pint/a?  Why  art  thou  angry 
what-from  thou  me  angry  art  why  • thou-me  angry  art  with  me? 

Kamo  tala  noa  Jehova-ko  Jotu-gv  iruohini  malpuh/ali . Jehovah  rested  from  all 

finished  he  Jehovah  Jehovah  censed  working- from-  his  work. 

ifantin-birup  umvli-birap  gup  tnamhul 
all  - from  work  - from  his  all 

Kauira  uiyaliun  bap  patoa  Yalu-tu  i/aliligunam  Yes,  I was  talking  to 

yes  spoke-to-mysclf  I myself  truly  I wus-speaking-to-myself  myself. 
bo 

alone 
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Nautca  triroban 

boontoa 

look,  follows 

she 

ba 

while 

yakilan 

bali 

look-at-each-other  we-two 

Ndkifeun  Ixip  patent  lo 

saw- myself  I myself  alone 

Nakilipela 
swing-place- in 
Minariptin  bon  bunko  la  f 
what- from  him  struck 
Kola  noa  boka  (tariff 
because  he  angry  always 

Hand  bin  kora 
Bit  do  not 
Mumbila  tin  paJoa 
lend  me  that 
Mumbiiiuira  noa  uni 

lent  it  that 

Mumlda  bay  tarai  lean 
lent  1 another 


Humaipa  bin  uni  ironto  hi 
offered  I that  but  thou 
ba  keatrai  man  pa 

not  wouldst  - take 
Tunuff  uni  Turkey  koba 
stone  this  “ of 
Korea  ni  Turkey  - kul 
man  this  of 

Tiriko  tin  irind 
red  me  burns 
Makoro  pur ra  tia , pales  n karat, 
fish  give  mo  and  flesh 
ffutun  tibin  paton  kokoin 
and  bird  and  water 
tauiril  koa  bap,  pilau tril 
may  - eat  that  I may  - drink 
koa  bap 
that  I 

Ma  tauira  anti  • kdl 
cal  this  - of 


Ihiga  yantu  na  nal 

look  when  she  me 

gubagultaJgunagiri 
follow.coustnnt!y-will 
Puli  ffdffUagunana 

we-twonre-looking-at-enchother 
Ifadu  papifitfi/in  buortapi- 
I saw- myself  reflecting- 
dyilidya 
thing. in 

Wtirgu  ba  ga  pin  bum  tin  ? 

why  him  struck 

Ifanagu  pin  tain  I pigunagi 
that  - for  he  angry  to  • be 
lurur 
always 

Karia  yala  maid 
not  that- way  do 
Hun umidya-ti  yila 
lend  me  that 
Hunumin  bald  na 
lent  it 

Ihtdu  main  guolgu 
I man  another  • to 
puna  mini 
lent 

Huni  tnalap  - ant/unda,  rrirni 
gnve  would  - to  thee  not 
pai  - ya  ndu  barami 
but  thou  didst  - lake 
Itina  tca/uff  Turkey  - guba 
Ibis  stone  “ of 
Hina  bald  Turkey  • gan 
this  • of 

Halandu  full  karuina 
flame  me  burns 
Hupga  ti  guya , banap  dibin 
give  me  fish,  flesh,  bird, 
kalirn  - bu  pana-tu  talgiri, 
water  - and,  that  • I will*  eat 
xculyalgiri . bu 
will  • drink  • and 

Kabulya  gulbir  pin  ala  told 
begin  some  of  this  eat 


Look  while  she  is  fol- 
lowing me. 

We  two  arc  looking  at 
each  other. 

1 saw  myself  in  the  mir- 
ror. 


Why  was  ho  beaten  ? 

Ilecnuse  he  is  always 
angry. 

Do  not  do  so. 

Lend  that  to  me. 

It  is  lent. 

I have  lent  it  to  another 
person. 

I would  have  given  it  to 
thcc,  but  thou  wouldst 
not  take  it. 

This  is  a stone  of  Tur- 
key. 

This  is  a Turk. 

The  flame  hums  me. 

Give  me  fish,  flesh, 
fowl,  and  water,  that 
I may  cat  and  drink. 


Eat  some  of  (his. 
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Tns  languages  of  the  tribes  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  may  be  divided  into  two 
dosses,  which  differ  very  strikingly  in  their  vocal  elements  and  pronunciation.  These 
classes  may  be  denominated  the  norlhern  and  southern,  the  latter  being  found  chiefly 
south  of  the  Columbia,  and  the  former,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  on  the  north  of  that 
river.  To  the  northern  belong  the  Tahkali-l'mqua,  the  Selish,  tho  Tshinuk,  and  the 
Iakon  languages,  with  all  on  the  “ Northwest  Coast”  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 
The  southern  division  comprehends  the  Sahaptin,  the  Shoshoni,  the  Knlapuya,  Saste, 
Lutuami,  and  all  the  Californian  idioms,  so  far  as  we  arc  acquainted  with  them.  Those 
of  the  northern  class  arc  remarkable  for  their  extraordinary  harshness,  which  in  some  is 
so  great  as  almost  to  surpass  belief.  The  Chinooks,  Chikailish,  and  Killamuks,  appear 
actually  to  labor  in  speaking, — nn  illusion  which  proceeds,  no  doubt,  from  tho  effect 
produced  on  the  ear  of  the  listener  by  the  harsh  elements  with  which  their  languages 
abound,  as  well  as  by  the  generally  rough  and  dissonant  style  of  pronunciation.  The  /. 
is,  in  these  tongues,  a somewhat  deeper  guttural  than  the  Spanish  jata.  The  g is  an 
extraordinary  sound,  resembling  the  hawking  noise  produced  by  an  effort  to  expel  phlegm 
from  the  throat.  A simitar  element  (us  wc  are  assured  on  good  authority)  in  the 
Quicchuan  or  Peruvian  language,  is  called  by  the  Spanish  grammarians  the  cc  casta- 
hue/us,  and  is  compared  to  the  sound  made  in  cracking  nuts  with  the  teeth, — from  which, 
of  course,  wc  can  only  Infer  its  extreme  harshness.  Tf.1  is  a combination  uttered  by 
forcing  out  the  breath  at  the  side  of  the  mouth,  between  the  tongue  and  the  palate.  The 
vocabularies,  and  the  remarks  upon  them,  will  exhibit  tome  other  peculiarities  of  these 
languages.  They  are  all  indistinct  as  well  as  harsh.  The  same  element  in  the  Tshinuk 
and  other  tongues  is  heard  at  one  time  as  a v,  at  another  as  a b , and  again  as  an  m, — 
tho  fatter  being  probably  the  most  accurate  representation.  So  the  n and  d are  in  several 
undistinguishable,  and  we  were  constantly  in  doubt  whether  certain  short  vowels  should 
be  written  or  omitted. 

The  southern  languages  are,  on  the  other  hand,  no  less  distinguished  for  softness  and 
harmony.  The  gutturals  are  found  in  two  or  three,  into  which  they  seem  to  have  been 
introduced  by  communication  with  the  northern  tribes.  The  rest  want  this  class  of 
letters,  and  have,  in  their  place,  the  labial^  the  liquid  r,  and  the  nasal  j>,  all  of  which 
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are  unknown  in  the  former.  Difficult  combinations  of  consonants  rarely  occur,  and  the 
many  vowels  make  the  pronunciation  clear  and  sonorous.  There  is,  however,  a good 
deal  of  variety  in  this  respect,  some  of  the  languages,  ns  live  Lutuami,  Saste,  and 
Palaihnik,  being  smooth  and  agreeable  to  the  car,  while  the  Shoshoai  and  Kalapuva, 
though  soli,  are  nnsnl  and  indistinct. 

In  their  grammatical  characteristics,  bo  far  ns  these  were  determined,  the  language's  of 
Oregon  belong  to  the  same  class  ns  the  other  aboriginal  idioms  of  America.  An  exu- 
berance of  inflections,  and  a great  aptitude  for  composition,  ia  every  where  apparent. 
.Many  of  the  forms  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  which  occur  in  the  languages  of  the 
eastern  and  southern  tribes  of  our  continent.  The  system  of  M transitions,”  or,  in  other 
words,  the  principle  of  expressing  the  pronouns,  both  of  the  subject  and  the  object,  by  an 
inflection  of  the  verb,  is  followed  by  all.  In  like  manner,  those  modifications  of  an  idea 
which  in  other  languages  are  expressed  by  separate  words,  arc  in  these  denoted  by 
affixes  and  inflections.  The  facility  with  which  any  other  part  of  speech  may  be  trans- 
formed  to  a verb  is  no  less  remarkable. 

The  distinction  made  in  some  of  the  eastern  tongues  between  the  names  of  animate  and 
inanimate  objects  has  not  been  found  to  exist  in  the  Oregon  languages.  The  missionaries 
had  not  met  with  it  in  any  instance. 

The  dual  of  the  pronoun  is  found  in  the  Tshinuk  and  Waiilatpu,  but  not  in  the 
Sahaptin,  Selish,  or  Kalapuya.  The  double  plural  of  the  first  person  (including  and  ex- 
cluding the  person  addressed),  is  also  found  in  the  Tshinuk.  In  the  Sahaptin  it  occurs, 
not  in  the  pronoun  itself,  but  in  a very  singular  class  of  words,  termed  by  the  mission- 
aries “ declinable  conjunctions,” — words  which  do  the  office  of  conjunctions,  but  only  in 
connexion  with  verbs,  and  arc  varied  for  number  und  person. 

A very  simple,  and  what  might,  with  some  propriety,  be  termed  a natural  method  of 
forming  the  plural,  prevails  in  many  of  these  languages.  It  is  by  a repetition  of  the  first 
syllable,  or  a portion  of  it,  sometimes  with  a slight  change  of  the  vowel ; as,  todus , 
father,  in  Selish,  pi . In  Indus  ; tuna,  car,  pi.  tun  tuna  ; kdi f,  hand,  pi . kilkihf  ; ikrrl- 
tamr/o,  man,  pi.  skulknltamtyo . So  in  the  Sahaptin,  pit  in,  girl,  pi.  pipitin  ; and  in 
Netela,  kitf,  house,  pi.  kikiif.  In  most  of  these  languages,  the  adjective  has  also  its 
plural,  which  ics  generally  formed  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  (he  substantive,  but  is 
sometimes  very  irregular. 

L THE  TAHKALI-UMKWA  FAMILY. 

(A.  7H /kali.  B.  Tldtakanai  [a.  Tlalskanai ; b.  Kicvl^ioktca .]  C.  Ornktru.) 

The  words  of  the  Tahkali  language  were  furnished  by  Mr.  A.  Anderson,  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  hod  been  for  several  years  in  charge  of  a trading  post  in 
New  Caledonia.  Their  general  correctness  may  be  relied  upon,  but  the  minor  shades  of 
sound  are  probably  not  always  distinguished.  A few  terms  have  been  added  (in  paren- 
theses), from  the  Appendix  to  Hannon’s  Journal  of  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  North 
America,  a work  of  the  best  authority  on  this  subject.  The  words  of  the  Tlatskanai 
and  Umkwa  were  obtained  from  individuals  of  those  tribes. 

The  languages  of  this  family  belong  to  what  we  have  called  the  northern  division,  and 
are  as  remarkable  as  the  rest  for  the  harshness  of  their  sounds.  The  Umkwa  forms  a 
partial  exception,  being  much  softer  than  the  others,  with  some  peculiar  eloments,  as  the 
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Jf  and  r.  This  difference  may  have  arisen  from  the  intercourse  of  the  Umkwa  people 
with  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  the  southern  division. 

The  little  that  is  known  of  the  grammatical  characteristics  of  these  three  languages 
serves  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  their  affinity,  deduced  from  a comparison  of  the  vocabu- 
laries. In  all  three,  la  is  fisc  word  for  hand.  In  the  first  s'/a  is,  my  hand,  and  «7d, 
thy  hand.  In  the  second  the  forms  are  precisely  the  same.  In  the  third,  fVd  is  my 
hand,  and  nunUt , thy  hand.  Other  points  of  resemblance,  of  a similar  kind,  will  be 
observed  in  the  vocabularies. 


2.  KITUNAHA. 

(D.  Kitunaha.) 

These  words  were  obtained  from  a Crec  (or  Knisteneau)  Indian,  who  had  been  much 
with  the  Kitunaha,  or  Ooutanies,  and  spoke  their  language  with  fluency.  Full  reliance, 
however,  can  never  be  placed  upon  information  rcs|**eling  a language  derived  from  any 
person  to  whom  it  is  not  the  native  tongue, — at  least  as  regards  its  minute  peculiarities. 


3.  T8IH  AIM- BEL  ISH  FAMILY. 

(E.  (fuftedpumf.  F.  Silif  [c.  Kii/ftjteJrn  ; d.  Tsokactsilliti ; e.  S/.oavil/./pi, J 
G.  SkiUuv;.  H.  Pukvaus.  I.  Skuale.  J.  'P/ai/ig  (f.  Ti/.ailif ; g.  Kicaiant/J ; 
h.  Ktcenaiu‘it/,l.]  K.  Katce/itik.  L.  Nsiet^dwOs.) 

All  these  vocabularies  (with  the  exception  of  the  Skwale,  which  was  received  from  an 
interpreter)  were  obtained  from  natives  of  the  respective  tribes,  generally  under  favour- 
able circumstances.  For  the  Seiish,  Skitsuish,  and  Piskwaus,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Messrs.  Walker  and  Eels,  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  at  Tshama- 
kain,  near  the  Spokan  River.  It  was  through  tlie  interpretation  of  these  gentlemen,  and 
the  explanations  which  their  knowledge  of  the  Seiish  ennbled  them  to  give,  that  the  words 
of  all  three  languages,  and  the  numerous  sentences  in  the  Seiish  illustrative  of  the  gram- 
matical peculiarities  of  that  tongue,  were  correctly  written. 

The  languages  of  this  family  are  all  harsh,  guttural,  and  indistinct.  It  is  to  the  latter 
quality  that  many  of  the  variations  in  the  vocabularies  are  owing.  In  other  cases,  these 
proceed  from  dialectical  differences,  almost  every  clan  or  sept  in  a tribe  having  some 
peculiarity  of  pronunciation.  In  the  Seiish,  three  dialects  have  been  noted,  and  more 
might  have  been  given,  had  it  not  been  considered  superfluous.  These  three  are  first, 
the  Kullespelm,  spoken  by  a tribo  who  live  upon  a river  and  about  a lake  known  by  that 
name ; — they  are  called  by  the  Cunadians  I’ev/l-ornttfj,  which  has  been  corrupted  to 
Pondcrays;  secondly,  that  of  the  proper  Seiish,  or  Flathoads,  as  they  are  called,  and  of 
the  Spokan  Indians ; and  that  of  the  Soaiatlpi,  Okinakain,  and  other  tribes  upon  the 
Columbia. 

Of  the  Tsihailish,  also,  three  dialects  are  given,  which  difler  considerably  from  one 
another.  The  Quaiantl  reside  upon  a river  of  the  same  name,  north  of  the  Tsihailish  (or 
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Chikailish)  proper,  and  the  Kwenaiwitl,  in  like  manner,  are  north  of  the  Kwaiantl,  not 
far  from  the  entrance  to  the  Straits  of  Fuca. 

More  attention  was  given  to  the  grammatical  peculiarities  of  this  extensive  family  of 
languages,  than  to  those  of  any  other,  and  the  result  was  to  place  the  affinities  which 
prevail  between  them  in  a much  clearer  light  than  could  have  been  effected  by  the  mere 
comparison  of  words.  This  will  appear  from  the  following  table  of  pronominal  affixes, 
in  several  of  tho  roost  dissimilar  idioms : 


■nraiwAr. 

■m 

tsiiu/. 

house 

ntfilu/L 

inlsitu/. 

my  house 

antfitu/.* 

anlsitu/.* 

thy  house 

qitu/s 

tsilu/t 

his  house 

kaetsituyu 

our  house 

tfitu/.Vmp 

tsituyOmp 

your  house 

tgMu}s 

Uiiiuyt 

their  house 

TSUUIUSH. 

ksjktmuwua. 

/flf 

snendvren 

house 

WnO/.&$ 

to  nsjienatcen 

my  house 

tisnentiutn 

thy  house 

tej.d^s 

Uisnenau'tntt  s 

his  house 

UunenaictniOtyl 

our  bouse 

tefidgilirp 

UunenawrfO 

your  house 

te/idfs 

Uunenatctnut 

their  house 

It  is  evident  that  the  t which  commences  the  word  in  the  last  two  is  not 

an  integral 

part  of  the  proDoun  : 
then  be  as  follows : 

it  may  therefore 

be  omitted  in  the 

comparison.  The 

affixes  will 

MtvntwAr. 

SKUAS. 

TAIMAIUSH. 

mirrsnAwtm. 

n — 

in  — 

una  — 

un  — 

my 

an  (or  a)  — 

an  (or  a)  — a — 

t — 

thy 

— * 

— s 

— s 

— rrj 

his 

kuy  — 

kat  — 

— tiilfl 

— iaiyl 

our 

— ump 

— ump 

— ilap 

— lu 

your 

— s 

— s 

* 

— IX* 

their 

The  Nsietshawus  differs  more  widely,  in  its  vocabulary,  from  what  may  he  called  the 
general  type  of  the  family,  than  any  of  the  others.  One  of  the  most  striking  points  of 
difference  is  its  rejection  of  all  the  labial  articulations.  Sometimes  it  adopts  peculiar 
words,  instead  of  those  which  contain  these  elements ; but  frequently  it  supplies  the  place 
of  m or  b by  a tc,  and  that  of p by  an  A,  as  in  the  following  examples : 


* The  an  becomes  a before  a consonant ; as,  astit/Jam,  thy  canoe. 
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TBIHAJUaa,  IK  WALK,  ETC. 

NMCTSMAWea. 

nunuin 

nuu'O  n 

son 

mos 

tyJa-ictiS 

face 

mdqson 

vaqstsn 

nose 

pantylakam 

kantyJatfiwus 

spring 

pansototyi 

hansotot^i 

winter 

lOmtiy 

tmcey. 

earth 

matsots 

tavotsai 

snake 

nihatyl 

a mu- alyl 

we 

panut^s 

tyla-hant$s 

ten 

The  following  arc  the  most  important  grammatical  peculiarities  of  the  Selish  tongue, 
from  which  it  is  probable  that  the  other  languages  of  this  family  do  not  materially 
differ : 

1.  There  are  various  modes  of  forming  the  plural.  That  which  may  be  termed  the 
regular  method,  is  by  prefixing  the  syllable  tUyl,-— or  as  it  is  sometimes  pronounced, 
vutyl  or  Vtyl;  as,  katfkis,  brother,  pi.  uty.lkat^kis;  nof.onoy.Osy  wife,  pi.  utyJndy.onoy.Os. 
Another  common  mode,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  is  by  the  duplication  of  the 
first  part  of  the  word,  with  sometimes  a change  of  the  vowel ; as,  vnyt6U , infant,  pi. 
v*y.teMy.Ui It;  stnmkdalt , daughter,  pi.  stomtumkualt ; stttyhim,  canes?,  pi.  stUyUitylani. 
Sometimes  the  plural  is  formed  apparently  after  this  principle,  but  in  a very  irregular 
fashion  ; as  fau/om,  girl,  pi.  fdttfutom;  skikicupldsta n , eye,  pi.  sk  ikicutyJkvu plosion  ; 
ti'toit,  boy,  pi.  Ittoit.  In  some  cases  the  plural  is  a peculiar  word,  entirely  different  from 
the  singular;  as,  soma  am,  woman,  pi.  petyJpiiylkiei,  probably  derived  from  petylki , the 
word  for  woman  in  Kituno/a;  but  sumtom&ant,  is  sometimes  used.  Some  nouns  have 
a double  plural,  as,  ilVmtytm,  chief,  pi.  utylililomiyom.  All  these  variations  must, 
of  course,  be  lenrned  by  practice,  as  they  depend  upon  no  general  principles. 

2.  The  plurals  of  adjectives  are  formed  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  nouns;  as,  raisl, 
strong,  pi.  UtyJiMUU;  yaest , good,  pi.  yas/arst;  Utiaa , bod,  pi.  tilavut.  But  there  are 
several  which  have  the  plural  entirely  different  from  the  singular;  as,  kvotunt,  great, 
pi.  pitstylct ; kuktruioma , small,  pi.  tsitsimet. 

8.  A diminutive  of  some  words  is  formed  in  alt ; as,  skokosda,  boy  or  son,  skokosaalt , 
little  boy;  stumqdil,  daughter,  slumt^aalt,  little  daughter,  (^autam,  girl,  has  {centum 
for  its  diminutive. 

No  cases  have  boon  distinguished  in  the  language. 

4.  The  personal  pronouns  are — 

kaiaa,  I katnpila , we 

dnutri  or  drtoi,  thou  npiidpstump , ye 

tsonltylls,  lie  tsonUtylls,  they 

Neither  the  dual  nor  the  exclusive  plural  has  been  found  to  exist  in  the  language.  To 
express  « 1 and  thou,”  a speaker  would  say  kaendnu vi,  lit.  we-thou.  So  M I and  John” 
would  be  kaen-Joiw , we-John.  Kae  or  kaen  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  first  person 
plural,  used  as  a prefix. 
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5.  The  powewive  affixes  have  been  already  given.  The  following  examples  will  show 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  joined  with  nouns.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  n of  the 
first  and  second  persons  is  dropped  before  an  »: 


lodu  or  Iddu,  father 
itt/odu,  my  father 
attk/du,  thy  lather 
ladus , his  father 
kaelodu , our  father 
hauump,  your  father 
hdaus,  their  father 


p|,  tOfOdu , fathers 

inluhau , my  fathers 
anhludu,  thy  fathers 
lu  loans , his  fathers 
kaehhrdu,  our  fathers 
hloduump , your  fnlhers 
lohdaus,  their  fathers 


st  it  flam,  canoe 
istit/lam,  my  canoe 
< istit/lam,  thy  canoe 
stU flams,  his  canoe 
karst  it //am , our  canoe 
stitflomp  (irreg.),  your  canoe 
stat/.hims , their  canoe 


pi.  stitfllitflam,  canoes 
tstit/Uu/.lam , my  canoes 
astit/ltitflam,  thy  canoes 
st  it /Hit flams,  his  canoes 
karstitf  Uit/Lim , our  canoes 
ttitf.UUf.hmp,  your  canoes 
stit /It  tit  flams,  their  canoes 


The  third  person  plural,  it  will  be  seen,  differs  from  the  third  person  singular,  not  in 
the  affix,  but  in  the  duplication  of  the  vowel  of  the  substantive.  This  peculiarity  runs 
through  the  whole  language,  aud  will  be  observed  in  the  conjugation  of  the  verb. 

When  utfl  or  wut/l , is  used  to  form  the  plural  of  a word,  it  is  prefixed  to  these  pro- 
nouns ; ns,  katrki,  brother,  inkdtfki,  my  brother,  ut/linkatfki,  my  brothers  ; ndfono/, 
wife,  ulf  lkaeuofonof , our  wives. 

6.  l*iu  signifies  this ; faii  (or  pri),  ilsi  and  it  flu,  that,  according  to  the  distance  of 
the  object  to  which  they  refer.  QaH  may  have  the  tense  signs  a (or  6)  and  mO  before 
it;  as,  in  answer  to  the  question,  who  did  it?  a native  would  say,  u-pou,  that  man  did  ; 
who  will  got  ans.  IHO^aii,  that  one  will. 

Quit  is  the  interrogative  who?  In  the  plural  it  makes  pritpuif  SUm  signifies  what? 

7.  The  exact  number  of  tenses  and  modes  in  Selish  is  not  yet  determined.  Past  time 
is  expressed  bv  prefixing  u (or  d)  and  tflam , the  former  having  a general  signification, 
the  latter  referring  to  an  action  ns  just  completed.  There  are  also  two  future  signs,  m (or 
m.0)  and  tutus,  the  first  expressing  simple  futurity,  and  the  latter  apparently  having  a 
signification  of  will  or  intention.  All  the  tenses  have  two  forms,  the  one  indefinite,  as,  I 
sleep,  l slept, — the  other  definite,  as,  I am  sleeping,  I was  sleeping,  &e.  This  form  is 
made  by  prefixing  ats  or  cu  to  the  verb,  and  suffixing  if  or  is;  as,  iintsut , he  laughs, 
ats/iin/sutif,  he  is  laughing;  ukinxintstd,  I laughed,  iHaUMintsutif,  I was  laughing. 

By  prefixing  aks  or  vks  to  a verb  with  if  suffixed,  a form  is  obtuinod  signifying  wish 
or  desire;  as,  iitflin,  he  eats,  nksiit/Jinif,  he  wants  to  eat. 

Suits  prefixed  gives  the  signification  of  ought  or  should;  as,  trctfdujielam,  to  pray  lor, 
kaetfrtfdupeldm,  we  pray  for  him,  kaeuiitstfdfaupeJdm , we  ought  to  pray  for  him. 

The  negative  form  is  made  by  prefixing  Us  or  tam  to  the  verb ; the  interrogative  by 
prefixing  f.a. 
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8.  The  following  paradigm  allows  some  of  the  variations  of  an  intransitive  verb: 


INDEFINITE  FORM. 

kin-iitr,  [ sleep 
kurff-iitf,  thou  a [repeat 
tiff,  he  sleeps 
kae-iity,  we  sleep 
ptf ye  sleep 

tiff,  (iiilf)  they  sleep 


DEFINITE  FORM. 

err. 

ki-atsiitw,  I am  sleeping 
ku-atsiit !f*ft  thou  art  sleeping 
aliit/fif,  he  is  sleeping 
kae-fitsiitt'u;,  we  are  sleeping 
pu.al*iit$i f,  ye  are  sleeping 
aisiUfif,  they  are  sleeping 


MwreatTE. 

u~kin-iitft  I slept  U-ki-<Usiit^i^,  I was  sleeping 

u-ku'v-iil^,  thou  didst  sleep  u*ku-aisiitfi$t  thou  wnst  sleeping 

ii-iitc \ he  slept,  dec.  v-o&t&ftf,  ho  was  sleeping,  die. 


mncT. 

I have  slept  t/.lam-ki-aUitt$i{,  I have  been  sleeping 


mkinutr,  ] shall  sleep 


first  rurni. 

mkuUsiitri $•,  | shall  be  sleeping 


rutmliniifr,  I will  sleep 


•kuomd  nmrRR. 

namkitt/sitifif,  1 will  be  sleeping 


kiakiitl^,  I want  to  sleep 
ku'okstif^tr,  thou  wishes!  to  sleep 
"ks/itsir,  he  wants  to  sloop 
kank*iit$if,  we  would  sleep 
/wAtti/jif,  ye  would  sleep 
nk*iU';i;,  they  would  sleep 

art 

u-kuttiiitffi,  I did 


kinetskvsiit$i£,  lam  wanting  to  sleep 
ktctUktrsitifif,  thou  art  wanting  to  sleep 
cUkusii/rj^,  he  is  wanting  to  sleep 
kattskvni/fif,  we  are  wanting  to  sleep 
piietskosityif,  ye  are  wanting  to  sleep 
dsfenuitrif,  they  are  wanting  to  sleep 

it  r*rr. 

it  to  sleep,  See. 


DBCENTIAl. 

kisaitsitfps,  I ought  to  sleep 

kid satfsiiiJ.  t',  , thou  oughtest,  Sec.  St c. 


There  is  still  another  form  in  sthiu*,  signifying,  to  go  away  to  do  any  thing ; os. 


kuoausiitfif,  I am  going  away  to  sleep 
kwuivausiit£v;t  thou  art  going  away,  See. 
iikisonuiiitffiy  I went  away,  dec. 
ttamkisuautiiifif,  I will  go,  dec. 
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9.  The  reflective  form  is  denoted  by  the  termination  tsut;  as  in  tapentsul,  to  kill  one’s 
self: 

Sing.  kintApentsut , I kill  myself  Plu.  kaetapentsiU,  we  kill  ourselves 

hcutdpenlsM,  thou  killest  thyself  pvlapcnlsut,  ye  kill  yourselves 

Utpenlsiil,  he  kills  himself  taapentsut.,  they  kill  themselves 

This  form  receives  the  same  affixes  for  mood  and  tense  as  the  simple  verb. 

10.  The  reciprocal  form  terminates  in  tra/v;  as,  from  polistam,  to  lull: 

katpaliato ted/  u,  we  kill  one  another 
papnlistuu-Ayu,  ye  kill  one  another 
polistaicA/M,  they  kill  otw  another 

11.  A form  signifying  to  do  any  thing  for  or  concerning  another  is  made  by  the  addi- 
tion of  peld  or  pelt  to  the  verb ; as, 

(rctqau prlam,  to  pray  for 

kuekt\  ft$aupe/dmt  I will  (or  would)  pray  for  thee 
kot^etraupela nttyu,  thou  prayest  for  me 
ki&kpcldm,  to  bear  witness  against,  accuse 
kaekutkpdtntum,  we  accuse  him 

12.  The  following  is  the  present  tense  of  a transitive  verb  varied  through  all  its 
transitions : 


uitrifi  or  tri^is,  to  sec. 


FIRST  TRANSITION. 


uilfintsin,  I see  thee 

uikitylmvn  (or  uiluitjalamen),  I see  you 

Uftftn,  I sec  him 

uiitfin  (or  ttiffin),  I see  thorn 

•ICOND  TRAWSTTION. 

kotcUfintuy,  thou  seest  me 

kaewUfUyijp,  thou  seest  us 

vttfintv/L,  thou  seest  him 

uiitfintujLt  thou  seest  them 

THIRD  TMKimOK. 

kowitfu,  he  secs  n»c 

kaexcit^tiy.lis,  he  sees  us 

uifritamas,  he  sees  thee 

(?) 

uitps,  he  secs  him 

uiil^is,  he  sees  them 
focrth  transition. 

vUfitut,  we  see  thee 

u\t\iiylamut,  we  see  you 

kancitfintom,  we  see  him 

kaeuiilfintum,  we  see  them 

F1TTH  TRANIITtOX. 

kotntUeiwtu/L , ye  see  me 

kaetsuitfit/Jp,  yo  see  us,  dec. 
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iutii  mitnioi 

katsuitfintom,  they  sec  me  hutsuttfit/lii,  ibcy  see  us,  Arc. 

itciniociL  min. 

kaoutftiaud/u,  we  see  one  another 
pu£<t tinted /.u , ye  see  one  another 
utritawa/.u,  they  aw*  one  another 

Verba,  like  nouns  and  adjectives,  sometimes  have  a plural  entirely  different  from  their 
singular;  thus,  .fi/tisdt,  to  laugh,  has  in  the  plural,  /icu/muii ; tufilif,  to  stand,  has 
tv  pip. 

13.  The  imperative  terminates  in  the  singular  in  if,  in  the  plural  in  tr»,-  as,  susttf, 
drink  thou  ; sustiui,  drink  ye. 

14.  There  are  sonic  particles  in  frequent  use,  the  exact  meaning  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  define : 

T/.lu,  perhaps  from  the  demonstrative  it/lu,  that,  seems  to  bu  used  as  a kind  of  article. 
It  is  prefixed  to  both  substantives  and  adjectives;  as,  tfdn  t/ia  Indus  t/.lu  'Han?  where 
is  the  lather  of  John  ? T/.lu  /aest  t/.lu  skoltiimi/o , the  man  is  good. 

Ept/l  (or  belore  a word  beginning  with  s,  rp$)  has  a possessive  signification ; as, 
ept/l  no/ono/,  having  a wile;  ept/l  nintfamin , having  a knife;  cpt  s/ailui,  having  a 
husband.  Joined  with  the  pronominal  prefixes  of  the  word  it  chunges  them  to  possessive 
pronouns;  as,  paipit/J  (for  jM-ept/l)  luhuiu , your  fathers,  paips  Hit /lam,  your  canoe. 

In  or  n is  a preposition  signifying  to,  at,  in.  Prefixed  to  pronouns  (and  perhaps  to 
nouns)  it  supplies  the  place  of  a dative  cose ; as,  kio kaktcolokwdttiif  nanoxci , I wish  to 
talk  to  thee;  kwnkslcwulokudellif  nkoidd,  thou  wishes!  to  talk  to  me. 

Scs  is  an  adverb  which  expresses  present  and  continued  existence;  as,  tiipais,  it 
rains ; spistsel/lt  utiiijxiis,  it  rained  yesterday ; spistsrl/ti  uses-ttipuis,  it  rained  yes- 
terday and  is  still  raining. 

15.  A noun,  pronoun,  or  adverb  which  commences  a sentence,  frequently  has  t or  tit 
prefixed  lo  it,  apparently  for  emphasis ; as,  tMcri  ukolinlum  u sintsiitif,  Mary  caused 
him  lo  laugh;  tsutt  dpolistvm  f who  killed  him?  Ikoidd  opolistvm , I killed  him;  tntfdn 
t/lu  kuok/uif?  where  art  thou  going? 

16.  Almost  any  word  may  become  a verb  with  very  little  variation.  Thus,  from 
/xu si,  good,  we  have  kin/arst,  I am  good,  kicv/aest,  thou  art  good,  /aest,  he  is  good, 
Ate. ; namkin/aest , I will  be  good;  kaks/aestir , wc  wish  lo  be  good;  kaesntis/atstif , 
we  ought  to  be  good,  &c. 

Prom  put,  that,  or  so,  wo  have  tafaiif,  it  is  not  so. 

From  esrff/u,  two  houses,  are  formed,  kinestle/u,  I have  two  houses;  kwoesele/u,  thou 
hast  two  houses.  Ate. 

A termination  in  dlisif,  signifies  to  desire  an  object ; as, 

ino/ono/.tedlisif,  to  want  a wile,  from  no/ono/ 
inikwil/l/unmluif , to  want  a house,  from  suidl/l/u 
kiftuminu/wdlisif , to  want  tobacco,  from  am&n/u 

Other  parts  of  speech,  also,  may  be  formed  from  verbs ; as,  from  ttif,  to  sleep,  we 
have  siilsvm,  a blanket,  and  sonitiistun,  a bed. 

130 
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One  noon  may  be  formed  from  another ; as, 
from  tunuin/.u,  tobacco,  Is  formed  fumdu/.uintt,  pipe 

from  saicitf-tkxcu , water,  suuuwit/J,  a fish,  or  any  aninml  that  lives  in  (tie  water 
from  Mil /.an,  the  name  of  a place.  So  mit/auif,  the  ]>eople  of  Mit/iou. 

17.  The  Selish,  like  other  Indian  language's,  jJossesw*  in  n high  degree  the  power  of 
composition,  or,  ns  it  has  been  called,  agglutination,  by  which  one  or  two  syllables  are  taken 
from  ditlercnt  words,  and  combined  to  form  a new  term.  Thus,  from  po/pa/ot,  old,  and 
Ifesi/f,  ugly,  is  made  the  word  pint is,  meaning  “ugly  from  age;”  from  tils,  new,  and 
filial /lc /.it,  house,  is  made  sUsfff.it,  new  house.  The  same  word  lor  house,  combined 
with  the  numerals  rul,  two,  Let /lea,  three,  makes  euU/u,  two  houses,  krt/.lele/.u,  three 
houses.  From  kirutunt,  great,  and  spdost  heart,  is  derived  kutesjidos,  a brave  man,  a 
warrior;  from  find il/lstiskn/a,  a horse,  and  l/lot/loosum,  to  look  for  any  thing,  is 
formed  the  verb  t/latkd/a , to  look  for  horses,  which  is  regularly  varied, — ns,  knJ;st/Uu- 
kd/ut/.lip , we  mean  to  look  for  our  horses;  mokinoausl/Ju/a,  I shall  go  to  look  for  my 
horse.  } 

These  observations,  though  necessarily  imperfect,  will  servo  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  *$elish  language,  and  of  the  others  which  belong  to  this  family.  Some 
notes,  ofa  similar  kind,  which  were  made  on  the  Shushwap,  Tsihailish,  and  Nsiefshawus, 
are  omitted,  as  they  show  no  peculiarities  differing,  in  any  important  point,  from  the  fore- 
going. 

4.  8 A H A r T I N FAMILY. 

(M.  Sahtijfbn.  N.  Wakttctila  [i.  J\Uts;  j.  Jddkfma  ; k.  T/lf>  katat]). 

These  vocabularies  are  from  various  sources, — but  we  are  principally  indebted  for  them 
to  the  assistance  of  Dr.  M.  Whitman,  Missionary  of  the  American  Board,  at  Waiilntpu, 
through  whose  mediation  we  were  enabled  to  obtain  the  words  from  the  natives  with 
greater  accuracy  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible.  To  the  same  gentleman, 
who  has  been  six  years  a resident  at  that  station,  we  owe  much  valuable  information  on 
various  subjects  connected  with  the  character  and  customs  of  the  natives. 

We  had  also  the  good  fortune  to  meet  nt  Astoria  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Smith,  who  had  resided 
three  years  in  the  same  tribe,  near  the  Kooskooskee  River.  During  that  time  he  had 
applied  himself,  with  singular  success,  to  the  study  of  their  language,  and  the  elucidation 
of  its  very  peculiar  and  complex  structure.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  a copy  of  his 
grammar,  or,  ns  h«  has  modestly  entitled  it, 41  Remarks  on  the  Peculiarities”  of  this  lan- 
guage, together  with  many  additional  explanations  on  the  same  subject.  In  the  summer}' 
which  follows,  live  only  changes  that  have  been  made  arc  the  omission  of  unimportant 
details,  and  some  alteration  in  the  arrangement.  As  the  words  given  in  our  vocabulary 
will  be  found  to  differ  somewhat  in  orthography  from  those  contained  in  this  grammar,  it 
will  be  proper  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  discrepancy. 

To  the  vowels  e,  »,  o,  u,  the  missionaries  give  the  same  sounds  as  they  have  in  our 
system;  but  they  employ  the  a to  represent,  besides  the  sounds  heard  in  father  and  rnatt, 
those  of  the  a in  hall  and  what , and  the  u in  but.  In  our  vocabulary,  these  sounds  are 
written  with  peculiar  characters,  * and  a.  The  propriety  of  separating  these  elements  is 
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evident  from  the  fact  that  two  of  the  modifications  of  the  verb  differ  only  in  the  sound*  a 
and  a,  which  distinction  the  missionaries  are  obliged  to  leave  unmarked.  In  some  words 
it  appeared  to  us  that  the  a of  the  missionaries  might  he  better  represented  by  ra,  as 
land,  for  ; but  this  may  have  been  a dialectical  difference,  as  the  Indians 

near  Waiilatpu  speak  a patois  varying  a little  from  that  of  the  bands  about  the  Koos- 
kooskoe. 

The  consonants  used  in  the  grammar  are  nine,  viz.:  h,  k , /,  w,  »,  p,  s,  t , tc.  No 
distinction  is  there  made  between  k and  q;  in  fact,  the  latler  differs  from  the  former  only 
in  a more  guttural,  or  hollow  utterance,  and  has  by  no  means  the  aspirated  roughm'ss  of 
the  same  letter  in  the  Tshinuk.  The  proper  English  h does  not  exist  in  the  language ; 
where  employed,  both  in  the  vocabulary  and  the  grammar,  it  should  have  tire  same 
sound  as  the 

A difference  of  opinion  exists  among  the  missionaries  with  regard  to  the  proper  mode 
of  writing  certain  word?,  in  which  some  hear  only  the  sound  of  *,  while  others  dis  in- 
guish  a preceding  t.  The  words  usually  offered  as  a test  arc  Uths,  good,  and  kuskus, 
small.  The  question  is,  whether  they  are  to  be  pronounced,  us  here  written,  or  rather 
tils  and  kiitskuts . The  h in  tubs  is  intended,  as  we  were  told,  to  represent  a sort  of 
hiatus,  or  indistinct  breathing  after  the  vowel  a.  After  hearing  these  two  words  pro- 
nounced perhaps  a hundred  times  by  several  natives,  we  were  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  writing  them.  The  Sahaptin  Indian*  about  Waiilatpu,  and  those  of  other  tribes 
who  had  learned  to  speak  their  language  (such  as  the  Cayuse  and  Wallawallas),  pro- 
nounced the  ts  very  distinctly,  while  the  natives  from  the  interior  touched  so  lightly  upon 
the  t as  to  leave  it  hardly,  if  at  all,  audible.  On  the  whole,  we  were  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  full  orthography  of  ts  was  the  most  correct.  This  opinion  rests  chiefly  on  the 
fact  iha'  those  who  reject  the  / do  so  only  when  the  sound  in  question  occurs  at  the 
beginning  or  end  of  words, — as  in  si  Juki  (or  tsildkot ),  body,  iihsih  (tsi/.tsi/),  grass, 
hanuJis  i/.amiJits),  handsome;  but  in  the  middle  of  wools  all  agree  in  writing  it,  as  in 
matsaiu,  ear,  hitsiu , star,  Arc,  The  hiatus  above  mentioned,  represented  by  h in  Uths,  is 
merely  the  shor  0,  which  sound  frequently  occurs  before  the  ts;  we  have  therefore 
written  tittts,  good,  kutttskuttts , small,  midnts  (for  mtas),  child,  etc. 

The  soft  s ond  the  f are  frequently  confounded  in  this  language,  as  are  the  / and  «,• 
llie  latter,  however,  is  rather  a dialectical  difference. 

The  general  sound  of  the  language  is  very  pleasing  to  the  ear,— clear,  smooth,  and 
sonorous, — more  resembling,  in  its  general  quality  ami  intonations,  the  Spanish,  than 
any  other  of  the  European  languages  which  we  have  heard  spoken. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Smith's  grammar  of  the  Sahaptin  language: 

1.  The  number  of  letters  necessarily  used  to  express  the  sounds  of  this  language  is 
fourteen, — five  vowels  and  nine  consonants.  Seven  other  consonants  are  occasionally 
employed  in  foreign  words  introduced  by  the  missionaries  in  their  translations. 

2.  The  following  is  the  arrangement  of  the  alphabet : 

A pronounced  as  a in  father 

E “ M a in  hate 

I **  **  i in  machine 

O “ “ o in  note 

U “ **  oo  in  moon 
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H,  k , /,  tn,  n,p,  s,  <,  it,  am  pronounced  as  in  English.  B, d,f,  g , r,  r,  c,  arc  used 
only  in  words  of  foreign  origin. 

3.  The  vowels  have  sometimes  other  sounds  besides  those  given  above.  A is  used 
with  the  most  latitude,  and  represents  also  the  sound  of  a in  fall  (£),  of  a in  tchat  (*), 
and  a in  hut  (w).  E has  also  the  sound  of  e in  met ; i that  of  i in  pin , and  of  y in  you . 

4.  The  most  common  diphthongs  arc  at,  pronounced  like  i in  pine,  a «,  like  ou  in 
south,  and  iu,  like  etr  in  «ctr. 

5.  6.  The  combinations  of  consonants  are  many  of  them  different  from  those  which 
occu  in  European  languages*  and  render  it  difficult  for  foreigners  to  acquire  the  exact 
pronunciation  of  the  words.  Some  of  the  combinations  are— tk,  as  in  oik,  kt , as  in 
sUakt,  Ih  (//.),  ns  in  kokalh,  hi  (//),  as  in  hlapMap,  sht  (j7),  as  in  pishf,  th  (//.),  os  in 
sith  (the  h not  combining  with  the  t as  in  English,  hut  used  only  us  an  aspirate),  nth,  ns 
in  shunt h,  tint  as  in  titnknum , kslt,  as  in  tuksh , hsh  (/j),  os  in  tnuhsh,  ski,  as  in  kusM , 
mth  (n/t/),  as  in  Jeumth,  6z c. 

7.  N and  / are  frequently  used  interchangeably.  L is  more  common  among  some 
bands  of  Nez-Perces  than  othere.  The  women  and  children  almost  invariably  use  / 
instead  of  n, 

8.  There  arc  other  changes  of  letters  made  for  the  sake  of  euphony  ; ns,  k becomes  k 
before  a word  or  affixed  syllable  commencing  with  a vowel  ; k is  changed  to  h belore  a 
syllabic  commencing  with  n. 

OF  THE  FORMATION  OF  WORDS. 

9.  The  radical  forms  of  words  consist  usually  of  one,  two,  or  three  syllables,  but  rarely 
more  than  Hint.  To  these  radical  forms  syllables  may  be  prefixed  and  suffixed  to  almost 
any  extent,  varying  the  signification,  and  lengthening  the  word  to  nine,  and  sometimes 
even  to  twelve  or  more  syllables.  Words  are  compounded  almost  indefinitely.  The 
various  circumstances  or  modes  of  an  action  are  in  general  not  expressed  by  separate 
particles  or  qualifying  words,  as  in  most  European  languages,  but  almost  every  thing  of 
the  kind  is  brought  into  the  verb  itself,  and  makes  a part  of  the  word.  For  instance, 
tumaunin  is  an  adjective  termination,  signifying  intensity ; as,  tahstamaunin,  very  good. 
This  particle  is  compounded  with  the  verb,  and  gives  it  the  same  additional  signification; 
as,  hiu'akatamausfi,  it  rains  very  much.  Several  circumslances  are  thus  sometimes 
brought  into  the  same  word  ; us,  lor  example,  “in  hi-tau-tu-al-a-irih-min-kuu-na,  which 
will  be  lound,  on  analysis,  to  be  compounded  of  two  verbal  roots,  preceded  by  two 
inseparable  particles,  each  of  which  adds  to  its  signification,  besides  a prefix  which 
determines  the  number  and  person,  and  a suffix  which  determines  the  mode,  tense,  and 
direction.  Hi  is  the  prefix  of  the  third  person  singular  number ; Utu  has  reference  to 
any  thing  done  in  the  night, — tuala  to  an  action  performed  in  the  rain.  These  two  tiro 
never  used  alone,  and  are  not  derived,  so  far  as  is  known,  from  any  verbal  root.  Wiknan 
is  from  the  simple  verb  u-ihnusti,  to  travel  on  foot.  The  verbal  noun,  which  is  the 
simplest  form  of  the  root,  is  ttnhna.  The  last  n seems  to  be  added  for  the  sake  of 
euphony.  Kau  is  from  the  verb  kokauna , root  kokaun , to  pass  by.  Na  is  the  suffix 
of  the  indicative  mode,  norist  tense,  direction  from  the  speaker.  The  wholo  word 
signifies,  “ he  travelled  by  in  a rainy  night.” 

10.  To  this  other  particles  may  be  prefixed  and  suffixed,  lengthening  the  word  and 
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changing  its  meaning, — as,  ki-shapas-lau-tu-al-a-tcih-nan-kau-ttim-a.  Here  the  shap 
gives  a causative  signification  like  the  Hebrew  Hiphil ; the  a which  follows  it  is  merely 
for  euphony.  The  suffix  nitrut  is  of  the  sumo  mode  and  tense  as  the  preceding,  but 
changes  the  direction  towards  the  speaker. 

11.  As  in  other  languages,  there  are  frequently  words  of  different  signification  whose 
orthography  must  be  the  same.  In  conversation,  however,  these  words  are  usually  dis. 
tingui&hcd  by  a variation  in  pronunciation  perceptible  to  the  ear,  but  incapable  of  being 
expressed  by  the  alphabet.  [A  more  complete  alphabet  than  that  adopted  by  the  mis- 
sionaries, (or  one  in  which  the  vowels  a nml  o were  employed,)  would  in  many  cases 
enable  them  to  make  the  necessary  distinction  in  the  orthography.  Sec  the  remarks  on 
the  Vocabulary.] 

19.  Few  generic  terms  am  found  in  the  language,  but  specific  terms  are  extremely 
numerous. 


OF  TIIE  PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

13.  The  parts  of  speoeh  are  the  noun,  adjective,  pronoun,  and  verb,  declinable ; the 
adverb,  conjunction,  and  interjection,  indeclinable.  To  these  may  be  added  another, 
which  seems  to  be  a distinct  part  of  speech.  It  is  u-*-d  in  connexion  with  verba,  but  has 
usually  some  properties  of  the  conjuuction.  To  distinguish  it,  it  w ill  be  called  the  declina- 
ble conjunction. 

14.  Properly  sinking,  there  are  no  prepositions  in  the  language.  Prepositions  arc 
only  suffixes  to  the  nouns,  forming  a part  of  the  word  itself,  and  perhaps  these  suffix 
forms  may  be  more  properly  termed  case's. 

OF  THE  NOUN. 

15.  Nouns  are  varied  lor  number  and  case,  but  seldom  lor  person.  Tltore  is  sometimes 
a variation  lor  the  second  person  in  words  designating  relationship, — as,  askap,  younger 
brother,  aska,  second  person,  or  form  of  address.  This  form,  however,  in  many  cases,  is 
an  entirely  different  word, — as,  pisht,  father,  lota,  second  person,  or  form  of  address. 

16.  The  numbers  are  two,  singular  and  plural.  The  plural  is  usually  formed  from  the 
singular  by  a reduplication  of  the  first  syllable ; as,  pitta,  girl,  pi.  pipitin. 

]?.  When  the  noun  commences  with  a vowel,  instead  of  a consonant,  the  vowel  is 
sometimes  doubled  ; as,  aitcai,  an  old  woman,  pi.  aafwai. 

18.  To  this  mode  of  forming  the  plural  there  is  an  exception  of  one  whole  class  of 
words,  which  in  this  language  is  uncommonly  full, — viz.,  those  expressing  the  various 
family  relations.  In  this  class  the  plural  is  formed  by  suffixing  ma  to  the  singular, — aa, 
pika,  mother,  pi.  pikama.  When  the  singular  ends  in  p,  this  letter  is  dropped, — as, 
askap , pi.  askitma. 

19.  The  gender  of  nouns  is  to  some  extent  distinguished,— only,  however,  by  a dis- 
tinct name  for  each  sex,  and  never  by  a variation  of  the  some  word ; as,  hast  cal,  boy, 
pitta,  girl ; icaicokia,  male  elk,  Uukip , female  elk.  Whenever  there  are  not  distinct 
uames  for  the  two  sexes,  the  words  ham  a,  male,  and  aiiU,  female,  are  used. 

20.  Nouns  are  declined  by  a change  in  their  termination,  or  by  suffixing  prepositions 
which  become  a part  of  the  word  itself,  changing  sometimes  the  orthography,  and  fre- 
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quentlv  throwing  the  accent  upon  a different  syllable,  llcncc  the  number  of  cases  must 
be  numerous,  if,  indeed,  it  is  proper  to  call  all  these  suffix  ibrms  cases. 

21.  The  noun  init , n house,  is  thus  declined : 

Non),  init,  house 

Gen.  ini/tm , of  a house 

Ace.  inina,  house 

1st  Dat.  itiifpk , to  or  for  a house 

2d  Dat.  ini/pa,  in,  on,  or  upon  a house 

1st  Abl.  initki , with  a house  (instrument) 

2d  Abl.  initpkinih,  from  a house 

3d  Abl.  iniUtin , for  the  purpose  of  a house 

(The  pronunciation  does  not  show  clearly  that  there  is  a different  form  of  this  word  for 
the  plural ; it  would  properly  be  iihcL) 

There  ure  other  suffixes  which  may  be  considered  adjective  or  adverbial,'  as  : 

iniUuh,  the  place  of  a house 

in  it  puma , belonging  to  a house 

ininot , without  (or  destitutes  of)  a house 

init  in,  having  a hou>e 

inillih,  like  a house 

iniisim , only  a house 


22.  Nouns  ending  in  a,  t,  o,  and  u,  make  the  genitive  by  adding  nm  ; as  haitia, 
hat/utnm ; hut  an,  hatsunm.  Those  ending  in  04,  k,  m,  and  s,  by  adding  nim,  as, 
tahaij  talminim  ; iritk,  tciiihinm  (sec  §8);  thikam,  shikamnim.  Those  ending  in  / and 
«,  except  it  he  in  in,  by  adding  m,  as  hnitcal,  ha  tic  aim  • titokan , titokunm.  Those 
ending  in  in  change  the  n to  thnim,  as,  himin , himishnim.  Those  in  p add  cm,  as, 
piup,  pinpim.  Those  in  at  add  urn,  as  miohat , miohatum.  Those  in  it  change  the  t 
to  nm,  ns,  iskii,  iskinm.  Those  in  kl  drop  the  t and  take  nm  with  a vowel  preceding, 
as,  tuuiikt , 1 aulikinm  ; tiuki,  nukunm. 

23.  The  accusative  is  formed  from  the  genitive  by  dropping  the  m (and  « when  it  pre- 
cedes  it)  and  adding  a ; or  if  the  m is  not  preceded  by  n , by  adding  no,  as,  ukinm , 
iskina  : wUihnim,  witihna ; miohat  urn,  miohutna. 


OF  THE  ADJECTIVE. 

24.  The  adjective  is  declined  in  the  same  way  as  the  noun : as — 


HIM. 

Nom.  tabs  [tciffte]  good 
Gen.  tabs  nim 
Acc.  UUusmi 
1st  Dat.  taJaph 
2d  Dot.  Uihspa 
1st  Abl.  taiuki 
2d  Abl.  tahspkinih 
3d  Abl.  tuhiuin 


ruts. 

tifahs 

titahsnim 

titahsna 

titahsjrfi 

tituhspa 

titahski 

titahspkinih 

tituhsuin 
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25.  The  degrees  of  comparison  are  thus  expressed : 

Positive,  tnhs,  good 

Comparative,  tabs  kanmakanm , better 

Superlative,  Uibsni,  best. 

There  are  other  modes  of  expressing  tike  superlative  degree,  os  tahslamaunin,  very 
good,  Arc. 

20.  There  is  also  a mode  of  expressing  any  thing  that  is  progressing  towards  u super- 
lative point,  which  is  by  doubling  a syllabic  or  part  of  a syllabic;  as,  lauti,  clear,  plain ; 
lauauit , increasingly  clear. 

OF  PRONOUNS, 

27.  Pronouns  may  be  divided  into  personal,  adjective,  and  interrogative.  The  per- 
sonal pronouns  are  in,  I,  im,  thou ; ipi,  he  or  she ; nun,  we ; ima,  ye ; imma,  they. 

[The  pronouns  of  the  second  and  third  persons  plural  are  distinguished  in  writing  for 
the  sake  of  perspicuity  ; but  in  pronunciation  no  difference  whatsoever  can  bo  discerned 
between  them.  Both  are  sounded  ima,  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable.] 

26.  Pronouns  are  declined  in  the  same  way  as  nouns  and  adjectives.  In  makes  in 
the  genitive  in  ini,  occ.  inn ; im  makes  imim,  ima  rut ; ipi , ijmim,  ijyna ; nun, 
nunim , nuna,  ima,  imam,  imuna,  imma,  imrnarn , immuna. 

29.  The  personal  pronouns  are  variously  compounded,  or  receive  various  suffixes 
which  change  their  signification : as — 


innib,  I myself;  imnih , thou  thyself;  ijnttiit , he  himself 
insiirat,  I alone ; i ms i ual,  thou  alone  j ijtsiiea/,  he  alone 
inka , I also ; imka,  ipimka 

inku,  imku,  ipinku. 


This  termination  (ku)  is  used  to  signify  assent.  It  is  suffixed  not  only  to  pronouns, 
but  to  verbs  and  often  to  other  words  in  giving  an  affirmative  answer. 


ini  os,  I first 

innihnakos,  I myself  first 
inhieai , I instead  of  another 
intit,  1 the  same 


imkos , ipimka * 
imnihnakos,  Ate. 
imhxcni;  ipinhtcai 
imtit , ipintit 


All  these  are  declined  like  the  simple  forms. 

30.  The  genitive  case  of  personal  pronouns  is  often  compounded  with  nouns,  forming 
one  contracted  word  instead  of  two ; as,  inialtca,  instead  of  ittim  t riaftca,  my  com- 
panion ; il/autiwa  for  inim  Jautiica , my  friend  ; numluutiica  for  nunim  Lauliiea,  Ate. 

31.  There  are  only  two  adjective  pronouns,  and  these  are  demonstrative,  viz. : ki , this, 
pi.  kima  ; ioh , that,  pi.  iokoma. 

32.  A'i  makes  in  the  genitive  kinm,  acc.  kinia;  kima  makes  kinimam,  ktnimana , 
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ioh  has  for  its  genitive  singular,  kunim,  occ.  kunia;  and  in  the  plural  kunimam, 
kunimana. 

33.  Besides  (he  ordinary  suffix  or  ease-forms  ihere  is  one  much  used  with  these  two 
pronouns,  viz. : kiniin,  sing.,  and  kinimanin , pi. ; Lint  tin  and  kunimanin, — signifying 
with,  in  company  with , this  or  that.  The  sunn-  suffix  (in)  is  often  attached  to  proper 
names,  and  sometimes  to  common  ones.  Whenever  this  form  is  used,  the  verb  in 
connexion  with  it  is  always  piuml,  though  its  nominative  be  singular;  os,  kuniin 
kushUh,  1 am  going  with  that  one  (lit.  with  that  one  we  go). 

The  adjective  pronouns  are  compounded  like  the  |>cri»onal. 

84.  There  are  three  interrogative  pronouns,  viz. : 

ishi,  who?  pi.  ishi may  relating  to  persons  only 
itu,  what  I pi.  ituma,  relating  only  to  things,  and 
ma,  which  ? used  of  both  persons  and  things 

hhi  has,  in  the  genitive  singular,  ishinm,  acc.  uhina ; gen.  pi.  ishimam , ncc. 
ishimuna.  Ifu  has,  in  the  genitive  singular,  itunm , acc.  ituna;  pi.  iiumam , itumana. 
Mu  makes  in  gen.  ntintu,  acc.  minia. 

Jshinin , it  unin , itujrama,  miniin , miniapama , Arc.,  are  forms  in  frequent  use. 

35.  There  arc*  properly  no  relative  pronouns  in  this  language ; but  u combination  is 
used  which  answers  the  pur]***;.  It  is  formed  by  using  a personal  or  adjective  pronoun 
in  connexion  with  kah,  a particle  belonging  to  the  class  called  declinable  conjunctions. 

The  uses  of  this  particle  are  various.  It  is  employed  with  a particular  form  of  the 
verb,  which  perhaps  may  be  called  a distinct  mode,  when  it  has  the  signification  of  that, 
in  order  that,  that  I may,  &c.  With  the  same  form  also,  but  not  dqxtndent  on  a 
previous  indicative  mood,  as  in  the  former  case,  it  has  the  sense  of  let;  as,  kah  kush, 
let  me  go. 

When  used  in  conjunction  with  a |*crsonal  or  adjective  pronoun,  to  supply  the  place 
of  a relative,  if  it  relates  to  persons,  the  pronoun  follows  the  particle  ; if  to  things,  the 
pronoun  precedes  ; as,  mils  hikutataxha  La  ijri  unpin  hi  wash,  one  is  about  to  go  who 
is  skilful.  Ioh  kah  tsclaku  ikuin  hiwiuh,  that  which  I have  spoken  is  true. 


OF  DECLINABLE  CONJUNCTIONS. 

3fi.  The  class  of  words  called,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  declinable  conjunctions,  have 
usually'  some  properties  of  conjunctions,  yet  they  nre  not  simple  connectives.  Some  of 
them  have  merely  an  intensive  force,  while  others  serve  us  connectives  between  sentences. 
37.  This  class  is  varied  according  to  number  and  person  ,*  thus — 

•taouua.  ruuiAL. 

1st  person,  kah,  that  fuiJi  or  kanm 

2d  person,  him  kapam 

3d  person,  ka  ka 

huh,  if,  perhaps,  (used  with  a supposition.) 
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1st  person,  kith  kuh  or  kunanm 

2d  person,  hum  kupam 

3d  person,  ku  ku 

3S.  In  the  first  person  plural  of  both  these  words  there  are  two  forms,  which  are  used 
under  different  circumstances.  When  the  speuker,  his  associates,  and  the  person  or 
persons  addressed  are  all  included,  the  latter  form,  kattm  or  kunanm , is  used.  If  the 
speaker  and  his  associates  only  are  included,  and  not  those  addressed,  the  other  form  is 
used,  kuh  or  kuh, 

39.  When  this  class  of  words  is  used  in  connexion  with  an  active  transitive  verb, 
which  has  for  its  object  a second  person  singular  or  plural,  there  is  still  another  varia- 
tion ; as — 

Sing,  or  Plu. 

1st  person,  kumah 
3d  person,  kum 

1st  person,  kttpamah 
3d  person,  kupam 

Other  words  of  this  class  arc  of  ah,  kainnh,  iakah,  toknh,  &c.,  all  varied  in  the  same 
manner. 

OF  THE  VERB. 

40.  In  the  verb  consists  emphatically  the  power  of  the  .Sahapttn  language.  The  various 
particles  and  auxiliaries  which  help  to  form  other  languages,  and  render  the  variations  of 
the  verb  more  simple  und  concise,  are,  to  a great  extent,  wanting  in  this.  Hence  the 
variations  of  the  verb  are  extremely  numerous,  and  they  may  be  increased  to  an  almost 
indefinite  extent  by  composition. 

41.  Verbs  may  be  divided  into  throe  classes, — neuter,  active  intransitive,  and  active 
transitive. 

42.  There  are  two  neuter  verbs,  trash,  to  be,  signifying  simple  existence,  and  irit&asha, 
to  become.  The  former  is  wanting  in  all  the  future  tenses,  or,  if  they  exist,  they  are  the 
same  with  those  of  tritutsha,  and  formed  from  it. 

43.  The  active  intransitive  verbs  are  those  which  do  not  admit  an  accusative  after 
them.  They  are  similar  in  their  variations  to  the  neuter  verbs. 

44.  Both  these  classes  present  a striking  peculiarity  in  one  respect.  There  is  one  form 
of  the  verb  to  agree  with  the  nominative,  and  another  to  agree  with  the  genitive  when 
possession  is  implied.  In  the  first  and  second  persons,  however,  the  form  is  the  same  in 
each ; thus, — 

WITH  THK  SCUIIJMTIV*. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1st  person,  in  trash  nun  tmshih 

2d  person,  im  atrash  ima  athicashih 

3d  person,  ipi  hi  trash  imma  hiushih 

138 


(Object.  2d  person  sing.) 
(Object.  2d  person  plural.) 
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WITH  THE  GENITIVE. 

SinguLr.  Plural. 

1st  person,  in  in i t rath  nunim  i ctishih 

2d  person,  itnim  air  ash  imam  athirashih 

3d  person,  i paint  tts/t  immam  aushih 

These  forms  of  (he  verb  are  so  definite  that  often  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  the  pronoun, 
and  in  conversation  it  is  frequently  omitted.  For  instance,  if  I ask  whose  a thing  is  which 
belongs  to  the  people,  the  answer  will  be  44  aushih”  the  plural  form  of  the  verb  implying 
possession,  (meaning,  “ it  is  theirs.”) 

45.  Tho  active  intransitive  has  one  form  to  agree  with  the  nominative,  and  another  to 
agree  with  the  genitive,  the  same  as  the  neuter.  For  instance,  a Sahaptin  will  say,  Ipmm 
niiahs  atnuhna , instead  of  ijmim  miahs  hitnuhnn , his  child  died. 

46.  The  active  transitive  verb  presents  a much  more  striking  peculiarity.  This  is 
always  capable  of  taking  nn  accusative  after  it,  but  perhaps  as  frequently  takes  a nomi- 
native after  it  ns  its  object  as  an  accusative.  When  a person  performs  «n  action  for  him- 
self, the  object  of  the  verb  is  usually  in  the  nominative,  and  is  preceded  by  a nominative 
expressed  or  implied  in  alt  cases.*  The  form  of  the  verb,  too,  is  different  from  that  when 
followed  by  an  accusative.  If  one  speaks  of  an  action  which  is  performed,  without  any 
intimation  for  whom  it  is  performed,  the  verb  takes  nn  accusative  after  it,— in  which  case, 
if  it  be  in  the  third  person  it  takes  a genitive  before  it  instead  of  a nominative.  When  the 
verb  takes  nn  accusative  after  it,  the  verb  is  varied  throughout  its  whole  declension, 
according  to  the  number  and  person  of  the  accusative.  Hence  there  are  six  variations  of 
the  verb  according  to  the  number  and  person  of  its  object.  [These  variations  are  what 
arc  now  termed  by  grammarians  transitions, — a word  first  employed  by  the  Spanish 
missionaries,  and  introduced  into  general  use  by  Mr.  Duponrenu.] 

47.  If  an  action  is  performed  for  another,  the  verb,  instead  of  being  varied  in  declen- 
sion to  denote  it,  assumes  a now  groundform,  or  is  thrown  into  another  conjugation,  whose 
declension  is  very  similur  to  that  of  the  simple  form,  and  equally  full.-  This  form  governs 
two  cases,  the  accusative  of  a person  and  nominative  of  a thing.  Ilakisa  is  the  simple 
form,  and  kahnansha  or  haJinaisha , according  to  the  dialect,  is  the  form  signifying  the 
performance  of  the  action  for  another. 

To  this  may  be  added  two  other  conjugations  derived  immediately  from  the  preceding, 
— the  one  signifying  the  going  to  perforin  an  action  at  a distance,  and  the  other  the  going 
to  perform  an  action  for  another,  ns  haktasa , to  go  to  see  any  thing  at  a distance,  and 
hahruintasa  (or  hahnaiUun),  to  go  to  see  for  anoihcr. 

These  are  all  declined,  in  general,  like  the  simple  form,  with  some  few  differences  in 
some  of  the  modes  and  tenM's. 

48.  As  yet  no  passive  form  of  the  verb  has  been  discovered,  and  we  arc  led  to  con- 
clude that  it  does  not  exist.  The  verbal  adjective  or  participle  ending  in  in,  which  is 
frequently  used  with  the  verb  of  existence,  has  rather  the  signification  of  a mere  adjective, 
or  of  the  present  participle  in  English,  than  of  the  past  participle  which  forms  the  passive 
in  our  language.  It  may,  however,  in  some  cases,  have  a passive  signification.  An 

• This  Mjntrncc  i«  rather  obscure,  and  it  ia  to  bo  ICjnUod  that  no  example  is  given  in  tho  grammar  to 
illustrate]  tho  peculiarity  in  question. 
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impersonal  form  of  expression  is  also  used,  simitar  to  the  English  “ they  sny,”  for  “ it 
is  said.” 

49.  A large  number  of  verbs  are  contracted  after  the  manner  of  the  Greek  contracts. 
This  contraction,  however, occurs  only  in  the  third  person  singular  and  plural  throughout 
all  the  moods  and  lenses ; as,  hiutsaxha  for  hiwiUasita. 

50.  Verba  arc  varied  according  to  location,  direction,  mode,  tense,  number,  and 
person. 

61.  As  regards  location,  when  the  action  originates  from  the  place  where  the  speaker 
is,  the  usual  form  of  the  verb  is  used  ; but  when  (he  action  originates  from  a place  at  a 
distance  from  the  speaker,  a different  form  is  used ; as,  hah  no,  aorist  tense,  common 
form,  htihnakikika,  the  same  tense,  when  the  action  originates  at  a distance.  In  the 
form  signifying  direction  towards  the  speaker,  if  no  intermediate  point  or  place  is  spoken 
of  in  the  progress  of  the  action,  the  common  form  is  used;  but  when  the  action  in 
progress  is  s[*okcn  of  as  coming  from  that  intermediate  place,  the  other  form  is  used. 

62.  Direction.  Every  verb  is  varied  according  as  the  action  or  affection,  or  even 
being,  have  a direction  towards  or  from  the  »|ieaker, — as,  hakim,  when  the  action  is 
from  the  speaker,  and  haksam , when  it  is  toicanis and  in  the  form  signifying  an  action 
originating  at  a distance,  Juiksttnki,  from , and  haksunkikim , tmeanh.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  of  direction  in  the  verb  expressing  simple  existence,  but  here  the  two  forms  are 
in  common  use ; as,  hi  trash,  from,  and  hitram , towards. 

53.  The  modes  arc  more  numerous  than  usual  in  other  languages.  Them  arc  at 
least  six  distinct  modes,  and  perlm(«  one  more  ought  to  be  reckoned.  They  are  us 
follows : 

(1.)  Indicative , having  the  same  signification  as  in  English. 

(2.)  TJsitntice , signifying  an  action  that  is  customary  or  habitual ; as,  in  tseknakana , 
I used  to  say. 

(3.)  Sujtpositive , implying  a condition  or  doubt. 

(4.)  Subjunctive,  signifying  an  action  which  depends  on  □ previous  supposition ; ns, 
ka  kina  hiicatnh,  kaua  in  aksaiuih,  if  he  were  here,  then  1 should  see  him. 

(5.)  Imperative,  as  in  other  languages.  When  prohibition  is  expressed,  the  future 
form  of  the  verb  is  used,  instead  of  the  imperative,  with  the  negative  s rntmel  prefixed. 

(6.)  Infinitive , signifying  the  purpose  for  which  an  action  is  performed  ; as,  hahnash 
kuma,  I have  come  to  sec. 

The  other  form  of  expression,  hinted  at  ns  being  an  additional  mode,  is  similar  in  its 
signification  to  the  infinitive.  It  follows  n verb  in  one  of  the  other  modes  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  infinitive,  and  is  preceded  by  the  particle  kah  in  the  sense  of  that.  This 
form  of  the  verb  is  varied  according  to  number  and  person,  but  is  not  varied  according  to 
lime ; as,  hatsu  in  pant  am  kah  aliksit , bring  me  some  wood,  that  I may  make  a fire. 

54.  The  tenses  as  well  as  modes  ore  uncommonly  numerous.  There  arc  no  less  than 
nine,  though  they  are  not  all  used  in  any  but  the  indicative  mode. 

(1.)  Present,  signifying  an  action  which  is  passing  at  the  time  the  assertion  Is  made  ; 
as,  in  timtisa , I am  writing. 

(2.)  Perfect,  denoting  an  action  just  completed  ; as,  in  hakin , I have  just  seen. 
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(3.)  Recent  Prist,  representing  an  action  which  took  place  within  a recent  period,— it 
may  be,  in  the  early  part  of  the  same  day,  or  within  a few  days  ; ns,  fudsahi,  hove  seen. 

(4.)  Remote  Past,  denoting  that  the  oction  took  place  at  a more  remote  period,  usually 
a long  time  ago  ; as,  haksarut,  I saw. 

(5.)  Aorist,  or  Past  Indefinite,  representing  an  action  as  past,  without  reference  to  the 
precise  time  ; it  may  be  recent  or  remote  ; ns,  hnhna. 

{6.)  Present  Future,  representing  an  action  which  is  nbout  to  take  place;  as,  hakta- 
iasha , about  to  see. 

(?.)  Future,  representing  an  action  which  will  take  place  at  any  future  time ; os, 
fwhna,  will  see. 

(8.)  Recent  Past  Future — an  action  which  was  about  to  take  place  at  a recent  period  ; 
as,  hakbitasfuikiiy  have  been  about  to  be  seen. 

(0.)  Remote  Past  Future, — an  action  which  w*as  about  to  take  place  at  a remote 
period ; us,  haktataahana^  was  about  to  see. 

55.  Each  verb  has  usually  two  verbal  adjectives  or  participles.  Though  their  proper- 
ties  are  somewhat  different  from  thane  of  participles  in  other  languages.  One  is  affirm- 
ative, and  the  other  negative  ; as,  hahni/t , the  affirmative  participle  of  hakua,  and  hah»ni% 
ihc  negative. 

66.  There  are  also  three  verbal  nouns  from  each  verb,  having  different  significations ; 
as,  hakin ^ having  a signification  similar  to  Ihc  Latin  gerund ; hakimuh , which  has 
reference  to  the  object  or  purpose  to  which  a thing  is  applied.  The  names  given  to  tools 
or  instruments  previously  unknown  to  the  people  are  in  this  form.  The  other  uoun 
signifies  the  doer  of  an  action ; as,  hanimra/ !,  maker,  from  hanislu z,  to  make. 

57.  There  is,  also,  in  some  cases,  an  adverbial  form,  used  in  connexion  with  other 
words  expressing  the  manner  of  nn  action  ; as,  haknuxiih  hiku&ha,  he  goes  seeing. 

58.  In  the  active  intransitive  verb  there  is  often  a different  form  still.  It  is  the  simplest 
form  of  the  word,  the  root  itself,  and  is  used  in  connexion  with  kutha,  to  go;  as,  tau 
htki/sJt,  it  has  gone  dry,  or,  it  has  dried  tip,  as  a fountain  or  stream  of  water. 

59.  If  conjugation  is  defined,  ns  in  Hebrew,  as  having  reference  to  different  forms  of 
the  same  verb,  there  may  be  said  to  be  mauy  conjugations  in  this  language.  The  active 
intransitive  and  the  active  transitive,  while  they  differ  widely  in  their  declensions,  have 
also  different  conjugations.  The  form  terminating  in  osha  or  usfui  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  former,  while  the  reflective  belongs  exclusively  to  the  latter. 

60.  The  three  forms  mentioned  in  § 47  as  conjugations  arc  derived  immediately  from 
the  ground-form  hakisa  ; and  each  of  the  conjugations  to  be  mentioned  are  similar  to  the 
original  ground-form,  inasmuch  as  they  each  have  these  three  forms  derived  from  them  in 
the  same  manner. 

61.  The  conjugations  are  ns  follows  : 


or  Tins  active  nmummn  class. 

Jli&nmsfi , is  the  ground-form,  which  means,  to  be  angry;  from  this  is  formed, 
JSaamnatha,  to  be  angry  towards  or  at, — which  is  active  transitive,  and  may  govern 
an  accusative. 
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Hakisa,  is  the  ground-lorm,  from  which  wc  have  the  following : 

Pihnksih  (plu.)  reciprocal ; — to  sen  each  other.  This  form  is  frequently  used  in  the 
singular,  strange  as  it  may  scent.  It  is  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  the  word  ini&ha, 
to  give,  and  those  of  a similar  meaning,  and  seems  to  recognise  a principle  of  action 
among  the  people,  which  is  always  to  expect  a return  when  they  give  any  thing.  They 
know  of  giving  in  no  other  sense.  When  one  speaks  to  another  about  any  thing  which 
he  has  given  him,  it  is,  inh  ktuu  jnmimt, , inxtcud  of  mo/ inn,  “ that  which  you  gave  me.” 
btaksa , reflective;  I sec  myself.  This  form  is  made  by  prefixing  the  personal  pro- 
nouns, — as : 


*1  so. 

1st  person,  inttksa 

2d  person,  inutksa 

3d  person,  ipnaksn 


no. 

numaksih 

inwtnaksih 

immamakiih 


Shapnk&r,  causative to  cause  to  see,  to  show. 

11 iaksa,  successive ; — to  see  in  succession,  or  one  thing  after  another. 

'Jhkaksn,  to  see  suddenly,  or  for  a short  time. 

02.  There  is  another  form  which  some  words  are  capable  of  taking,  which  is  also  causa* 
live,  but  it  always  has  reference  to  ail  eflcct  produced  by  language, — as,  sukuasn,  to 
know  (the  ground-form);  tasuknasa,  to  cause  to  know  by  talking  to,  &c. 

03.  There  are  some  other  prefixes  which  arc  attnehrd  to  some  verbs  in  the  same  way, 
and  also  some  suffixes, — as,  hah nipanriitJui , to  desire  to  see.  But  most  of  the  suffixes 
are  fragments  of  other  verbs,  which  are  suffixed  to  form  compounds  almost  without 
number. 

64.  There  ia  one  striking  peculiarity  in  resjiect  to  the  change  of  the  verb,  and  other 
words  also,  in  giving  an  affirmative  answer  to  a question.  Instead  of  using  an  affirma- 
tive particle,  it  is  usual  to  repeat  the  verb  belonging  to  the  question  in  n different  form, 
which  makes  a form  of  assent  throughout  the  whole  declension  of  the  verb  ; or,  should 
the  word  repealed  be  n noun,  pronoun,  or  other  pnrt  of  speech,  it  also  rereives  the  same 
variation.  It  is  merely  a change  in  the  termination,  or  a syllable  suffixed,  the  terminating 
vowel  being  always  u.  For  instance,  to  the  question,  uvt  akutatasha?  are  you  not  about 
to  go?  live  affirmative  answer  will  be,  kuttltashu  ; so,  i col  akin  ? ans.  kiuku. 

65.  Almost  any  noun  or  adjective  may  become  a verb  by  changing  its  form  or  adding 
a verlwl  suffix ; ns,  mishat,  a chief,  ip/iom ioiuitoksha,  he  makes  himself  a chief,  or  con- 
ducts himself  like  n chief.  Ilintakash,  great, — himakashwisha,  to  bo  great,  dec. 

66.  A paradigm  of  the  verb  is  given,  from  w hich  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent 
of  its  variations.  Most  of  the  conjugations  are  declined  in  the  same  manner  as  the  one 
given.  Some  of  them,  especially  the  reciprocal  and  reflective,  differ  in  some  respects. 


OF  THE  ADVERB. 

67.  Adverbs  are  not  numerous  in  this  language.  The  manner  of  the  action  is  so  fre- 
quently expressed  by  the  verb  itself,  that  it  supersedes  the  necessity  of  the  frequent  use 
of  the  adverb. 

130 
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08.  One  class  of  adverbs  is  derived  directly  from  verbs,  and  when  this  adverb  is  used, 
it  is  dependent  on  a verb,  und  expresses  the  manner  of  the  action  ; as  if  I ask  a native, 
“ minmaiih  aka  via  f”  “in  what  way  did  you  come?”  he  will  answer,  “ vrihnairih 
leuma”  **  I came  on  foot.”  Wihnanih  is  from  the  verb  wih/iasa,  to  walk. 

09.  There  are  also  adverbs  of  time,  as,  teako , now;  irakepa , long  ago;— of  place,  as, 
Arina,  here;  kuna,  then*,  and  many  others. 

70.  There  arc  also  those  which  are  used  as  interrogative*,  and  these  all  have  the  pe- 
culiarity of  commencing  with  w,  probably  from  the  interrogative  pronoun  ma;  as,  maun, 
when?  mina , where?  rum,  how  much?  malabim,  how  many  times?  mahai , how 
long?  malashus,  how  many  hundreds?  dec. 

OF  CONJUNCTIONS. 

71.  The  simple  conjunctions  are  lew  in  number.  Wah,  and,  is  used  only  to  connect 
words  together,  usually  nouns.  Kaua  is  used  to  connect  sentences,  but  seems  also  to 
have  reference  to  time,  or  order  of  events,  in  the  sense  of  “ then,”  “ and  then.”  It  receives 
also  some  adjective  terminations,  as  do  also  some  of  the  adverbs, — as,  kauuma,  belong- 
ing to  that  time ; kaunht,  at  that  same  time. 

Other  conjunctions  are,  met , kirnet,  but;  ku  or  t*akiiri,  if;  in  ah,  irtaki,  though, 
although  ; sauin,  notwithstanding,  dec. 

OF  INTERJECTIONS.  „ 

72.  As  in  all  barbarous  languages,  interjections  are  numerous,  and  frequently  used  to 
express  strong  and  sudden  emotion.  Lia-a-a-iah  is  an  expression  of  despondency  or 
despair,  ike,  dec. 


S Y N T A X. 

73.  The  following  are  a few  of  the  most  important  rules,  concisely  stated  : 

(1.)  Adjectives  agree  with  their  nouns  in  number  and  case. 

(2.)  Verba  agree  with  their  nominatives  in  number  and  person. 

(3.)  Neuter  and  active  intransitive  verbs,  when  possession  is  implied,  take  before  them 
o genitive  instead  of  a nominative. 

(4.)  Active  transitive  verhs,  when  followed  by  an  accusative,  always  take  a genitiv*- 
before  them  in  the  third  person,  instead  of  a nominative. 

(5.)  The  conjugation  which  signifies  to  perform  an  action  for  another,  or  in  reference 
to  another,  always  takes  after  it  an  accusative  of  a person  with  a nominative  of  a thing. 

(6.)  As  to  the  relative  position  of  words  in  a sentence,  no  very  precise  rules  can  b< 
given.  The  language  admits  of  greater  latitude  in  transposition  than  live  English.  The 
form  of  words  is  so  definite  that  the  grammatical  construction  is  easily  determined  without 
reference  to  the  relative  position. 

(7.)  The  adjective  usually  precedes  the  noun,  and  the  verb  is  usually  thrown  into  the 
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latter  part  of  the  sentence,  having  the  accusative  lie  lore  it.  Sometimes  the  nominative  is 
last  in  the  sentence. 

“ The  foregoing  remarks  (says  Mr.  S.)  are  sufficient  to  give  some  idea  of  the  language 
of  the  Nez  Percds.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  a full  grammar  of  it  should  be  given. 
As  yet  our  knowledge  of  it  is  limited,  and  respecting  some  of  the  forms  there  is  still  some 
doubt.  That  other  forms  exist  of  which  we  are  ignorant  there  is  almost  a certainty.” 

Mr.  Smith  gives  a paradigm  of  the  simple  verb  hakisn%  to  see,  conjugated  through 
all  the  modes  and  tenses,  as  well  ns  in  the  directive  and  locative  forms.  Some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  extent  of  the  variations,  and  of  the  labour  required  in  educing  them, 
from  the  fact  that  they  occupy,  in  his  essay,  no  less  than  forty-six  pages  of  manuscript. 
And  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  neither  the  six  derived  conjugations,  nor  the  three  forms 
mentioned  in  $ 47,  of  which  they  am  all  susceptible,  ore  included  in  this  paradigm. 
A few  of  the  variations  will  be  given,  to  illustrate  the  preceding  remarks;  they  hove 
been  thrown  into  an  order  somewhat  different  from  that  adopted  in  the  original,  in  order 
to  show  more  distinctly  the  system  of  transitions,  or  the  mode  in  which  the  pronouns  are 
combined  with  the  verb,  both  as  subjects  and  objects  of  the  action. 

The  following  paradigm  of  the  substantive  verb  was  written  out  by  Mr.  S.  at  my 
request,  as  likely  to  be  a subject  of  some  interest.  It  is  in  frequent  use,  with  precisely 
the  force  of  the  English  44  to  be,”  as  is  evident  from  the  example  given  in  another  part  of 
the  grammar — ioh  kah  tsekaku  ikuin  hi  wash, — that  which  1 have  said  is  true.  In  tin- 
third  person,  singular  and  plural,  two  forms  are  given,  the  latter  of  which  is  used  with 
the  genitive  of  possession  (see  § 44). 


DIBECTIOir  TOWARDS. 

im  a*  tram 
ipi  hitcam 

ima  nth • trashinm 
imma  hiushinm 


DIRECTION  FROM. 

in  trash 
im  a * i rash 
ipi  hi  trash  ; ipnim  usJt 
nun  tcashih 
ima  fUh*  trashih 
imma  hiusftih ; immam 
a u shift 


I am 
thou  art 
he  is ; it  ia  his 
we  are 
you  are 

they  are;  it  is  theirs 


xcamka 
a t camka 
hiutunka 
trashinm  ka 
ath  trashinmka 
hiushtnmka 


■SCKKT  rasv  ticwx. 
rcaka  ( pro.  ir*4a)t 
a irak a 

hitraka  ; atraka 
t casheka 
ath  trasheka 
hiusheka ; aushrka 


I have  just  been 
thou  hast,  A:c.  dec. 


REMOTE  P*rr  TEWBE. 


unka  (pro.  icaira)f 


* Tlif*  particles  a and  ath  (or  atk),  which  air  the  signs  of  the  second  person,  singular  and  plural,  art 
here  given  separate  from  the  verb,  as  in  tact,  instance*  occur  where  other  words  arc  introduced  between 
them  and  the  verb. 

•t  These  word*  will  illustrate  what  bus  been  raid  (§  11)  of  the  advisability  of  introducing  other  vowel 
signs  into  the  alphabet. 
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DIRECTION  TOWARDS. 

a tcama 
hi  tea  in  a 
tcashitt'/ia 
ath  wa&kinma 

hiushinma 


DIRECTION  FROM. 
REMOTE  FART  TENIE. 

a traka 

kite  aka  ; atraka 

trash  inn 
ath  tcashina 
hiusJiina  ; aushina 


locative  form.  (See  §51.) 

r»wtvr  TEOTE. 

Iraki 

atrakam  awaki 

hi  i taka  rn  hitcaki 

washinki 
ath  trash  inki 
hiushinki 


R BCE  NT  PART  TE1HE. 

teak  aka  (pron.  teak  ska) 

a irakaka 

hitrakaJea 

wash  ink  aka 

ath  trashinkaka 

hiushinkaka 


REMOTE  PAST  TENSE. 

trakika 
a trakika 
htuakika 
vushinkUa 
ath  trash  itikika 
hiushinkika 


The  substantive  verb  is  defective  in  the  other  tenses  and  modes,  and  they  are  supplied 
from  the  verb  tcilsasha,  signifying  to  become,  which  is  inflected  as  follows : 


Witsasha,  to  become. 


DIRECTION  TOWARDS. 

DIRECTION  FROM- 

PRERENT  TENSE. 

vntsasJta 

I become 

a tcilsasham 

a t citsasha 

thou  becomes!,  &c 

hintsasharn 

hiutsasJia  ; autsasha 

• 

witsashih 

ath  tritsashinm 

ath  wifxnshih 

hiutsnshinm 

hiutsushih ; nuts— 
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DIRECTION  TOWARD*.  DIRECTION  FROM. 

rKnrccT  TrwL 


tcitsash 
a ic  it  sash 
hitci/sash 
patcilunh 
ath  patnfsash 
hipawitsash 

I have  become,  or  been 

witsashamka 
a vrituishamka 
hiufsashamka 
icilsashirimka 
alh  uitsashinmka 
hiutsashinmka 

UCUT  TAMT  rtJftt. 

witsashaka 
auitsashnka 
hint stisha  ka 
icit&ashcka 
ath  trifutsheka 
hiutsasheka 

I have  just  become 

intsoshama 

icitsaskinma 

r knots  r*rr  nut. 

tcitsashana 
in/ Mishina 

I did  become 
we  did  become 

witsama 

pautsama 

AOSIST. 

utiftaia 

pautsain 

I became  or  was 
we  became  or  were 

u'iisaiukum 

pautsaiukum 

FTTUSS  INOKTINirS. 

witmiu 

pautsain 

I shall  become,  or  be 
we  shall  become,  or  be 

xcUsaiatasham 

icitsaiatashinm 

rRKRS.YT  FUTCU. 

tcitsalatasha 
xritsalatash  ih 

I am  about  to  become 
we  are  about  to  become 

uitsa/alashamka 

witsatatashinmka 

RKCXYT  FAST  nm'lt 

t citsatatashaka 
icitsatutasheka 

I was  just  about  to  become 
we  were  just  about  to  becomo 

V'it&atatazJuima 
tc  it  sat  at  ash  i nma 

ntwnrr  fast  fctcs*. 

witsataUishana 

xcUsatalashina 

I was  about  to  become 
we  were  about  to  become 

MO 
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Paradigm  of  the  verb  hahnasJi,  to  see. 


DIRECTION  TOWARDS. 

DIRECTION  FROM. 

m«3XVT  TOMS. 
Firrt  Transition. 

in  a hakisa  imana 

I see  thee 

in  akisn  ipna 

I sec  him 

in  ath  hakisa  imana 

1 see  you 

in  anastiaksa  immuna 

Second  Tranaitioo. 

I see  them 

im  a haksam  ina 

thou  seeat  me 

im  a aksam  ipna 

int  a akisa  ipna 

thou  secst  him 

im  anasJuiksam  nuna 

thou  went  us 

im  anashaksam  immuna 

iwi  a anashaksa  immuna 
Third  Transition. 

thou  sees!  thorn 

ipnim  haksam  ina 

he  sees  me 

ipnim  a haksam  imana 

ipnim  a hakisa  imana 

he  sees  thee 

ipnim  paksam  ipna 

ipnim  paksa  ipna 

he  sees  him 

ipnim  hinashaksnm  nuna 

he  sees  us 

ipnim  ath  haksam  irnuna 

ipnim  ath  hakisa  imana 

he  sees  you 

ipnim  hinasiuiksam  im - 

ipnim  hinashaksa  immuna 

he  sees  them 

muna 

Fourth  Transition. 

nun  a haksih  imana 

we  see  Ihoo 

nun  aksih  ipna 

we  see  him 

nun  ath  haksih  in  tuna 

wc  ace  you 

nun  aksih  immuna 

Fifth  Transition. 

we  sec  them 

ima  ath  haksinm  ina 

ye  see  me 

ima  atk  aksinm  ipna 

ima  atk  aksih  ipna 

ye  see  him 

ima  ath  fuuhaksinm  nuna 

ye  see  us 

ima  atk  aksinm  immuna 

ima  atk  aksih  immuna 
Sixth  Triuiaition. 

ye  see  them 

immam  haksinm  ina 

they  sec  me 

immam  a haksinm  imana 

immam  a haksih  imana 

they  see  thee 

immam  paksinm  ipna 

immam  jMiksih  ipna 

they  see  him 

immam  hinashaksinm  nuna 

they  sec  us 

immam  ath  haksinm  irnuria 

tmmrtni  ath  haksih  imana 

they  see  you  , 

immam  paksinm  immuna 

immam  paksih  immuna 

they  see  them 
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fKUrnrr  TEJCHE. 


in  a hnhuim  imana 
in  ah  >nm  ipna 
in  anas futh /um  immuna 

in  a hakin  imana 
in  ahakin  ipna 
in  anmhakin  immuna 

I have  seen  thee 
I have  seen  him 
I have  Seen  them,  Ate. 

a haksamka 

aksamka 

anashak$amka 

RBCKKT  PART  TPWl 

a fuxksaka 

aksaka 

anashaksaka 

I have  just  seen  thee 
I have  just  seen  him 
I have  just  seen  them 

a haksnma 

aksatna 

anasJwksama 

REMOTE  PART  TEMTX. 

a haksa  na 

aktana 

anashaksana 

I did  ace  thee 
I did  see  him 
I did  see  them 

a hahtiima 

ahnima 

anashnima 

AORIBT  TlWt 

a futhna 
ahahna 
anathah  na 

I saw  the© 

1 saw  him 
I saw  them 

a haktatasham 

aktatmham 

anashakuuasharn 

PRETEST  PtlTTRK  TENSE. 

a hnkUitaska 
aktatasha 
a nashaktatasha 

I am  about  to  see  thee 
I am  about  to  see  him 
I am  about  to  soc  them 

a haknukum 

ahnukum 
a tiaihah  n u!  um 

nr  TIRE  TX.NSK. 

a hah  tin 
ahnu 

anashahnu 

I shall  see  thee 
I shall  see  him 
I shall  see  them 

a haktaiaf-hamka 

aktataihamka 

anuilmhtatmhamka 

RECENT  PART  PUTt'EE. 

a haktatashaka 
aktatashaka 
a muiiuhiataihaka 

I was  just  about  to  sc©  thee 
I was  just  about  to  see  him 
I was  just  about  to  see  them 

a haktatasfutma 

akiatas/uima 

anaduik(tUasfuima 

REMOTE  PART  FUTURE. 

a hnktutmhma 
aktatasha  aa 
anashaktalashana 

I was  about  to  see  thee 
I was  about  to  see  him 
I was  about  to  see  them 

in  akxankikim  ipna 
aJinakikim 
aksankikimka 

LOCATIVE  FORM. 

in  akiaaki  ipna 
ahnaki 
aksankaka 

I see  him  (yonder?) 
I have  seen  him 
1 have  just  seen  him 
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DIRECTION  TOWARD*. 

aksankikima 

DIRECTION  FROM. 

akxankika 

I did  see  him 

ahnakikiktma 

ahnakikika 

I saw  him 

akta  Unit  a nki  ki  m 

aktalashanki 

I am  about  to  see  him 

aktatasha  nkiki  mka 

(no  general  fctuee  tense.) 
aktatasiui  nkaka 

I was  just  about  to  see  him 

akUitaihankikima 

aklatusJuinkika 

I was  about  to  see  him 

in  ahnnkam  ipna 

VRITATtTE  MODE. 

ahnah 

I am  wont  to  see  him 

ahnakamka 

ahnakaka 

I have  lately  been  wont  to  see 

nhnakama 

ahnakana 

him 

1 was  formerly  wont  to  see  him 

ahmikanukuni 

ah /taka  uu 

1 shall  see  him  occasionally 

ahndka  nkiki  m 

VWTAT1VK  MODE,  LOCATIVE  FORM. 

ahnakanki 

lam  wont  to  see  him  yonder 

nhnakankikimka 

ahnakankaka 

1 have  lately,  itc. 

ahnakankikima 

ahnakankika 

I was  formerly,  &c. 

kuk  in  akinamh  ipna 

RrrrofliTivE  mode. 

kuk  in  akinah  ipna 

if  I sco  him 

kum  im  akinamh 

akinah 

if  thou  Beest  him 

ku  ipnini  jmkinamh 

pakinah 

if  he  secs  him 

kuh  nun  apakinamh 

aptkakinah 

if  wc  are  him 

kupam  imn  apakinamh 

a pakinah 

if  yc  see  him 

ku  imma  p/tkmnamh 

pa  km  a ah 

if  they  see  him 

kitmnk  in  hakinamh 

hakinah 

if  I see  thee 

kum  ipna  “ 

« 

if  he  sees  thee 

kujtamak  in  ** 

41 

if  I see  you 

kupam  ipnini  “ 

“ 

if  he  sees  you,  &c.  &c. 

kuk  in  aJmokunka  ipna 

AO*  1ST  TEN  IE. 

ahnokn 

if  I saw  him 

kuk  in  aksanamh  ipna 

SL'BJl'NCTirE  MODE. 
aksannh 

I might  or  should  see  him 

kum  im  aksanamh 

aksanah 

thou  mightest  sec  him 

ku  ipnini  poksanamh 

paksanah 

he  might  sec  him 

kuh  nun  aisinamh 

aksinah 

wc  might  see  him 

kupam  ima  akiinamh 

aksitiah 

ye  might  see  him 

hi  imma  paksi/iamh 

paksinah 

they  might  see  him 

akmnokumka 

AORIRT. 

aksanoka 

I might  have  seen  him 
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DIRBCTIOX  TOWARDS,  DIRRCTIOJ*  PROM. 

MBMT  rOTOU. 


aktalasha  namh 

aktalashanah 

I may  soon  see  him 

tktrt  rvrvu. 

aktatasha  nokumka 

aktatashanoka 

1 might  have  seen  him 

LOCATJV*  rQRM. 

aksaktanamh 

aksaktana 

1 might  sec  him  yonder 

ok sak la  nokumka 

aksaktunoka 

(Aorist) 

akUiUuhakta  namh 

aktatashaktanah 

(Present  Future) 

aktaUuiiakta  nokumka 

aktaiasfutkia  noka 

(Past  Future) 

mmATIVIC  MODS. 

hahnim  ina 

look  (thou)  at  me 

hahnimth  ina 

look  (ye)  at  me 

nashahnim  nuna 

look  (thou)  at  us 

nashuh  n imth  nuna 

look  (ye)  at  us 

ahnim  ipnim 

ahakim  ipna 

look  (thou)  at  him 

ahnimth  ipna 

akith  ipna 

look  (ye)  at  him 

INVINlTIVt  MOOS. 

hah  n ash 

to  see 

5. 

THE  WAIILATPU 

FAMILY. 

(O.  WaiUatjm.  P.  MoUle.) 

The  first  of  these  vocabularies  was  taken  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Whitman,  and 
is  undoubtedly  correct;  the  second  was  obtained  from  a native  during  a single  interview, 
and  possibly  contains  some  errors. 

From  the  long  and  close  companionship  of  this  tribe  with  the  Nez-Perces,  some  words 
of  the  Sahaptin  language  appear  to  have  been  adopted  into  their  own.  This  may,  per- 
haps, account  for  the  similarity  which  will  be  observed  in  the  numerals  and  the  pronouns, 
while  in  all  other  respects  the  languages  seem  to  be  perfectly  distinct.  We  had  no  time 
to  obtain  any  particular  information  respecting  tbo  structure  of  the  Waiilatpu,  but  were 
assured  that  it  differed  radically  from  that  of  the  Sahaptin.  The  following  examples  of 
plural  adjectives  are  given  in  the  vocabulary : 

yaumua,  great  pi.  yiyimu 

sudiu,  good  pi.  iajuuru 

ludstu , bad  pi.  laludttu 

There  is  also  a dual  of  the  second  person,  nkimi f,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  Sa- 
haptin. 

141 
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6.  THE  TSHINUK  FAMILY. 

(Q.  WatyUUa  [l.  WatyJala;  m.  NiyaJoitiy],  R.  Tgin&k%  [n.  Tcxnuk ; o.  TyJaUap; 
p.  Wakaiktrm.J) 

The  numerous  variations  in  these  vocabularies,  beside*  those  which  spring  from 
dialectical  differences,  must  bn  ascrilied,  in  part,  to  the  extreme  indistinctness  in  the 
pronunciation,  in  which  f and  st  k and  g , d and  t,  and  even  m and  b , are  constantly 
confounded,  and  in  part  to  grammatical  changes  in  the  lorm  of  words,  indicating  some 
difference  of  moaning,  as  in  inkpyaf,  mouth,  itfkugyat,  my  mouth,  &c. 

So  extremely  difficult  is  the  pronunciation  of  many  of  the  sounds  and  combinations  of 
elements  in  this  language,  that  foreigners  seldom  attempt  to  acquire  iL  Notwithstanding 
the  close  intercourse  which  has  been  maintained  with  this  people  by  traders  and  settlers 
lor  more  than  thirty  years,  only  one  instance  is  known  of  a white  man  having  learned  to 
speak  the  language  with  fluency.  This  man  was  a Canadian,  who  went  to  the  country 
in  Mr.  Astor’s  first  expedition,  and  has  remained  there  ever  since.  In  tire  course  of  a 
long  illness,  during  which  ho  was  nursed  by  the  natives,  he  chose  to  occupy  himself  in 
acquiring  a knowledge  of  their  tongue,  and  by  so  doing  obtained  no  little  celebrity  among 
both  foreigners  and  Indians.  Tho  extreme  difficulty  of  learning  this  speech  has  probably 
been  one  of  the  causes  which  have  given  rise  to  the  curious  “ jargon,”  which  has  for 
many  years  formed  the  usual  medium  of  communication  between  the  traders  and  the 
natives,  and  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  another  place. 

The  consonant  sounds  in  the  language  are  f (or  x),  k (or  g),  /,  /,  m (or  b)y  «,  p,  q,  t, 
and  it. 

So  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  the  Tshinuk  seems  to  be  still  more  remarkable  for 
the  variety  of  its  forms  than  either  the  Sclish  or  the  Sahaptin.  In  the  pronouns,  for 
example,  it  has  not  only  the  dual,  but  also,  in  the  first  person,  both  of  the  dual  and 
the  plural,  a twofold  form,  one  excluding,  and  tho  other  including,  tho  party  addressed. 
We  find  also,  in  one  dialect  (if  not  in  all),  two  pronouns  of  the  third  person  singular, 
masculine  and  feminine,  a distinction  which  is  not  made  in  many  of  the  Indian  tongues. 

The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  in  the  language  of  the  Upper  Chinooks,  or 
Watlalns. 


naovuuL 
nail'd,  [ 

nutika,  thou 
iayka,  he 


OVAL. 

ndaika , we  two  (ex.) 
tyuikat  we  two  (inc.) 
mdnika,  ye  two 
i^tayka,  they  two 


FLCKAL. 

iUfaikat  we  (exc.) 
niy.aika,  we  (inc.) 
mqaika,  ye 
tylail^ka,  they 


The  possessive  pronouns  are,  ns  in  Selish,  particles  joined  to  the  nouns.  They  are  the 
same,  except  for  the  first  person,  as  the  two  or  three  first  letters  of  the  personal  pronouns. 
With  itukuty.le  or  Uukicutyle,  house,  they  make — 

■IWUl'LA*.  DCAl-  riXKAL. 

kiUatOtyl  or  kukvrUy.1,  my  house  ndakwityi  nt^dJaciiyl,  our  house  (exc.) 
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■INC  (1 LAI. 

metiktcityl,  thy  house 
idheityl , his  house 


DUAL. 

tyafocityl 

mdakv'itf.l 

ictdkwityJ 


run  Aim 

ofydktcityl,  our  house  (inc.) 
mgaktcityl,  your  house 
tyMktctif.lt  their  house 


The  first  person  is  sometimes  expressed  by  tty,  and  the  socond  by  imi;  as,  itggilg, 
my  nose,  imigit $•,  thy  nose,  idgitg,  his  nose,  &c. 

In  the  same  way  verbs  and  verbal  adjectives  take  these  prefixes,  to  form  the  various 
inflections  for  number  arid  person.  Thus  from  tyw,  cold,  with  kedy%  which  seems  to  be 
used  as  an  auxiliary,  or  perhaps  a substantive  verb,  aru  formed — 


nmrr. 

Sinf. 

nnika  tginuyJxdyy  I am  cold 
maika  tgigamkeay,  thou  art  cold 
iayka  tyi&ru/,  he  is  cold 


Dual. 

ndaika  tgiguntkedy 
tyaika  tgigtkedy 
mdaika  tgimukniy 
igtayka  tgigtkedy 


Plural 

ntraika  tgiguntgkeay,  we  are  cold  (exc.) 
vlyaika  Igilakeay,  we  are  cold  (inc.) 
mgaika  tgigamgkedy,  ye  are  cold 
tylaitgka  tgigotylkcay,  they  are  cold 


nrr. 

tdktftyl  naika  tginutkedy,  yesterday  I was  cold 

Uikatyl  ntgaika  (gig u ntgtkcay. , yesterday  we  were  cold  (exc.) 

takutyl  vlyaika  Igibvtketiy,  yesterday  we  were  cold  (inc.) 

(It  will  be  seen  that  this  tense  difTers  from  the  present  merely  in  the  insertion  of  a / 
before  kedy.) 


rvrv »*. 

atylke  naika  tgignnydfka,  by  and  bye  I shall  be  cold 
atylke  ndaika  Igiguntlydtka,  by  and  bye  we  two  shall  be  cold  (exc.) 
atylke  tyaika  tgigvtyatka,  by  and  bye  we  two  shall  be  cold  (inc.) 
atylke  mdaika  tgigirmyatka,  by  and  bye  yc  two  will  be  cold 
atylke  ntgaika  tgigvmgyatka,  by  and  bye  ye  (pi.)  will  be  cold 
atylkt  tylaitgka  tgigvtylyatka , by  and  bye  they  will  be  cold 

In  all  the  preceding  words,  the  tyty  may  be  separated  and  placed  at  the  end ; as, 
naika  ungyatka  tyty,  I shall  be  cold,  etc. 

The  transitive  inflections  ore  os  distinct  in  this  language  as  in  the  Sclish,  and  more 
numerous,  inasmuch  as  they  comprise  the  dual,  and  the  double  plural  of  the  first  person. 
The  following  examples  will  suffice  to  show  the  existence  of  these  forms  : 
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aminou'dgua , I kill  thee 
t^inoxcdgua,  I kill  him 
umtkinotcdgua,  I kill  you  two 
ugtki/unvdgiM,  I kill  them  two 
vm^kintncdgua,  I kill  you  (pi.) 
vt/.Ucinov:dgua,  I kill  them 
amfkitedgua,  ye  kill  him 
vt^Ikivcagua,  ye  kill  them. 


Tins  Lower  or  proper  Tshinuk  seems  to  differ  from  the  Upper  (or  Watlala)  rather  in 
words  than  in  grammatical  peculiarities.  In  the  dialect  of  Wakuikwm,  the  pronouns 
are  nearly  tho  same  as  in  that  of  Watlala.  For  he,  however,  was  given  id/i€,  and  for 
$he,  wipe. 

Of  many  of  the  nouns  no  plural  form  could  be  discovered.  Some  of  the  names  of 
living  beings  had  a plural  termination  in  uks  or  but  this  was  not  universal : 


t/likal/i , man,  (vir) 
kiutan,  horse 
tjAkamoks , dog 

Some  of  the  plurals  were  altogether  irregular : as — 

kotf.Ulikom , man  (homo) 
t/Jdlccl,  woman 
ty. Ikaskvs,  boy 


pi.  t/likdlaxcuks 
kiutdnukf 
tku  moksuks 


pi.  tilekvm 
tantimeiks 
tkasdsinOks 


7.  8.  KALAPUYA. 

This  vocabulary  was  obtained  from  two  natives  of  the  tribe,  one  of  whom  was  a youth 
educated  by  the  missionaries  at  the  Wallammel  station.  The  language  is  soft  and  har- 
monious. The  q and  / occur,  but  not  very  often,  and  the  latter  is  frequently  softened 
to  an  h.  The  other  consonants  are  $ (or  s),f,j , k , /,  m,  n,  p,  p (or  6),  t or  d,  and  tc. 

The  Kalapuya  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  great  changes  which  its  words  undergo  in 
their  grammatical  variations,— -leaving  often  very  little  trace  of  the  root  or  ground-form. 
This  is  seen,  in  some  degree,  in  the  noun,  but  more  particularly  in  the  verb,  the  forms 
of  which  appear  to  be  not  less  numerous  than  in  the  Sahaptin. 

The  dual  and  double  plural  do  not  exist  in  this  tongue.  The  personal  pronouns  are— 

tfi  or  tfii,  I soto,  we 

maha  or  maa,  thou  mid , ye 

koka  or  kak,  he  kinuk,  they 

The  following  examples  will  show  the  possessive  adjuncts,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  combined  with  the  noun : 
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tfi  ftmna , my  father 
tnaha  kaham , chy  father 
kok  inifam , his  father 

tfi  finni,  my  mother 
nuiha  kdnni,  thy  mother 
kok  iniunim,  his  mother 

tfi  takicalak , my  eye 
rnalui  puktediak,  thy  eye 
kok  inUiku  dlak,  his  eye 

tfi  tdmmai  or  tdmmai,  my  house 
tnaha  pumtntti,  thy  house 
kok  inimmai,  his  house 


soto  tufatn , our  father 
mtti  Ufam,  your  father 
kinuk  inifam,  their  father 

soto  tonnim 
mili  tin  nun 
kinuk  ininnim 

sot  on  tikwd/ak,  our  eyes 
mil  in  tikud/ak , your  eyes 
ktnuk  inikua/ak,  their  eyes 

soto  tumtnai. , our  house 
hi  it  i timmai , your  house 
kinuk  inimmai,  their  house 


No  inflection  or  sign  to  indicate  plurality  could  he  discovered  either  in  the  noun  or  the 
adjective. 

The  following  is  the  conjugation  of  the  neuter  verb  i/fdtin,  to  be  sick : 


tfi  i/fdtin , I am  sick 
in  tfi  i/fdtin,  thou  art  sick 
i/fdtin,  he  is  sick 


tfiti  i/faj \ wc  arc  sick 
iiitfip  i/faf,  ye  are  sick 
kinuk  in  i/Jaf,  they  arc  sick 


PAST. 

i/fdtin  tfi  kuyi,  1 was  sick  yesterday  hiti  i/faf . \ we  were  sick 

imku  i/fdtin,  thou  wast  sick  imkup  i/faf  ye  were  sick 

hu  i/fdtin , he  was  sick  kun  i/faf,  they  were  sick 

nrruBE. 

miilji  tailfil  tfii,  to-morrow  I shall  be  sick  titi  i/ft,  we  shall  be  sick 
w tiitlft  m aim,  M thou  wilt  be  sick  tapu  lift,  ye  will  be  sick 

“ kit/fl,  “ he  will  be  nick  kinuk  in  i/fi,  they  will  be  sick 

NEGATIVE. 

tcApk  tfik  ilfdlit , I am  not  sick  wagk  sotok  hilfaf,  we  are  not  sick 

icagk  mo  nk  iifdtit,  thou  art  not  sick  tcapk  nniitjk  pitlfaf,  yc  arc  not  sick 

“ i/fdtin  kok,  he  is  not  sick  '*  kinuk  inhffaf,  they  are  not  sick 


Aktrii,  rain,  has  the  following  variations: 

kiritit,  it  rains 
egkuVil,  does  it  rain  1 
trai/k  k wit  it,  it  does  not  rain 
hukteitit  kitotfikim , it  rained  Inst  night 
tiis  kikiinkurit,  presently  it  will  rain 
vstyk  tiis  kumydkxcit,  it  will  not  rain  soon 
tiis  ki/ukiciuniit,  presently  it  will  cease  raining 
142 
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The  following  examples  will  give  some  idea  of  the  system  of  transitions  in  this  Ian* 
guage,  and  of  the  extraordinary  changes  which  the  words  undergo.  It  certainly  would 
not  bo  supposed,  without  such  evidence,  that  himkuniti  and  tatct&t  were  merely  inflec- 
tions  of  the  same  verb. 

tgit&patfitup  mafia,  I love  thee 
tfitapintfuo  kok,  I love  him 
h imtnpi ntfircdta  /fit  Ask,  he  loves  me 
kintfitMpintfitcata  tfii,  dost  thou  love  me? 

trihotatfop  /fit,  I see  thee 
cJutton  /fit,  I see  him 
himkuJiAton  kok , dost  thou  see  him  ? 
h imkuh utotfo/on  tfii,  dost  thou  see  me? 
himkuhoton  kinuk,  dost  thou  see  them? 
kinuk  himkunhOton , do  they  see  thee  ? 

sit  kok , give  him 
fiU'to  soto,  give  us 
finlli  kinuk,  give  them 

Ha  put  ft  ip  mtUia  kuskti  Acuta  n 7 who  gave  thee  that  horse  ? 
fimma  wala  koU'ttU  /fit,  my  father  gave  it  to  me 
trier ji  tikvrnti,  to-morrow  1 will  give  it  to  him 

M takumti  f imrna,  thou  wilt  give  it  to  my  father 
kitctrU  be  will  give  it  to  me 

tatilJU  thou  wilt  give  it  to  me 

tiff  tip  I will  give  thco 

kitctiiip  lie  will  give  thee 

eia  himkuniti,  to  whom  didst  thou  give  it  ? 

himti  f imnux,  I gave  it  to  my  father 
tr* pk  /fit  ketk  timi/tti,  I do  not  wish  to  give  it  to  thee  ? 

Of  the  remaining  vocabularies  little  can  be  said  beyond  what  may  be  gathered  from 
the  vocabularies.  In  the  languages  of  Ktj  and  Netula  a few  examples  of  plural  and 
pronominal  forms  were  obtained,  which  may  be  worth  preserving. 


wor&it,  man 
kUf,  house 
hai/.,  mountain 
tfo/,  wolf 
tihOruxtit,  good 
tfinui,  small 
yuj/i/.a,  black 


pi.  i corarbt 
pi.  kikilq 
pi.  hahaif. 
pi.  if  if  at 
pi.  timcait 
pi.  t fit  (mm 
pi.  yupinot 


taint r,  woman  pi.  taUkor 

pait/iuar,  bow  pi.  pajxiit/.uar 

wui,  dog  pi.  teouxt  (qu.  tedteasi  7) 


tnohai,  bad 
aratcatai,  white 
ktcauu/.a,  red 


pi.  numiohai 
pi.  ratcanut 
pi.  kirau/-imal 


ninak,  my  father 


ayoituik,  our  father 
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numak,  thy  father 
atuik , his  father 


asdinak,  your  father 

1 


nikin,  my  house 
muktn,  thy  house 
aki  pa , his  house 


eijokija,  our  house 
tuokpa  (?),  your  house 
pomokyt,  their  house 


su'J,  star 


KETfiLA. 


pi.  s&lum 


The  following  words  appear  to  be  also  in  the  plural,  with  the  possessive  my  prefixed ; 
nopdlum,  eyes  (my);  nanakam , ears;  nikitralum,  chocks;  natakalotn,  hands ; nett- 
nudum,  knees. 


niki,  my  house 
nm  aki,  thy  house 
poki,  his  house 


(fomki,  our  house 
omom  omki,  you r house 
ompomki,  their  house 


no/,,  my  boat  tfomlyt  our  boat 

om  ami/,  thy  boat  ontam  ontiy,  your  boat 

ompomiy  (qu.  pomi y),  his  boat  ompomiy , their  boat 

The  similarity  which  exists  between  many  words  in  these  two  languages,  and  in  the 
Shoshoni,  is  evident  enough  from  a comparison  of  the  vocabularies.  The  resemblance 
is  too  great  to  be  attributed  to  mere  casual  intercourse ; but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
evidence  which  it  affords  will  justify  us  in  classing  them  together  as  brandies  of  the  same 
family.  The  fact  that  the  Comanche*  of  Texas  speak  n language  closely  allied  to,  if  not 
identical  with  that  of  the  Shoshonccs,  is  supported  by  testimony  from  so  many  sources, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  doubted. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  VOCABULARIES. 

The  list  of  words  was  intended  to  be  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  his 
Synopsis  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America;  but  some  omissions  and  variations  have 
been  made  for  different  reasons.  Among  others,  the  words  lor  God  and  Evil  Spirit  have 
been  omitted,  because  it  was  found  that  these  languages  (at  least,  the  first  ten  of  which 
vocabularies  were  made)  possessed  no  proper  indigenous  terms  for  these  ideas.  Since 
they  have  been  taught  by  the  whites  to  speak  of  a good  and  evil  principle,  they  designate 
them  by  compound  terms,  drawn  usually  from  the  relative  situations  which  they  have 
learned  to  assign  to  them, — in  the  heavens  above  and  in  the  infernal  cgions.  Thus,  in 
the  Sclish  language,  God  is  expressed  by  Xuute-poy.poy.dt,  or  M the  Old  Man  above,” 
and  the  evil  spirit  by  tow  ni>;itt , the  u bad  below.”  In  the  Sahaptin  they  have,  in  like 
manner,  ak& m-kiniko  and  inimkinikd,  meaning,  the  one  above,  and  the  one  below. 

As  has  been  before  remarked,  all  the  vocabularies  arc  not  to  c regarded  as  equally 
authentic  and  accurate.  Those  of  the  Sclish,  Skitsuish,  Piskwaus,  Sahaptin,  Walawala, 
and  Waiilatpu,  may  be  looked  upon  as  correct,  having  been  taken  down  with  the  assistance 
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of  the  missionaries.  The  Tsibailish,  Nsietshawiis,  Tshinuk,  and  Kalnpuva  may  also,  we 
think,  be  depended  upon.  The  others  were  mostly  received  from  single  individuals  of  the 
several  tribes,  or  from  interpreters,  and  have  not  therefore  had  those  advantages  of  com- 
parison and  revisal  which  alone  insure  perfect  accuracy.  But  the  great  mass  of  words  in 
all  luis  probably  been  rightly  understood  and  written. 

There  are  certain  words,  however,  in  ail  the  vocabularies,  which  are  not  exact  transla- 
tions of  the  English  words  under  which  they  stand.  This  is  especially  the  caso  with  all 
generic  denominations.  The  words  given  for  tree,  snake , bird,  fish , signify  in  mast  cases 
merely  some  sj>ecies  belonging  to  these  classes, — ns,  pine,  rattlesnake , pigeon , salmon, 
&c.  In  many  instances,  where  the  natives  were  made  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
English  word,  they  ilcclarr-d  that  there  was  no  corresponding  term  in  their  own  dialect*. 
The  word  given  in  the  Selish  vocabulary  for  fish,  viz.,  suduieity.1,  comprehends  all  ani- 
mals which  inhabit  the  water,  being  derived  from  sauntphcO,  which  means  water. 
til  dr  n,  the  Sahaplin  word  tor  bird,  moans  properly  “ the  winged  animal.”  The  terms 
town,  warrior , friend , must  also  he  reckoned  among  those  whose  vague  or  generic  cha- 
racter makes  it  difficult  to  obtain  on  exact  translation  into  the  Indian  languages. 

If,  as  sometimes  happens,  there  exist  two  terms  for  man  (answering  to  vir  and  homo ), 
they  will  usually  be  found,  the  former  under  man  or  hatband,  and  the  latter  under  41  In- 
dian, native.”  In  general,  however,  there  was  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  precision 
the  existence  of  this  distinction. 

For  the  words  father,  mother , sister,  brother,  there  will  be  observed  a profusion  of  cor- 
responding terms  in  the  Jndinn  languages.  This  arises  from  three  circumstances  well 
known  to  philologists : — firstly,  the  fnct  that  the  sexes  use  different  terms  to  designate 
these  relation* ; secondly,  that  the  vocative,  or  the  word  used  in  addressing  a relation,  is 
often  entirely  ditlcrent  from  that  employed  on  other  occasions;  and,  thirdly,  that  the 
Indians  arc  accustomed  to  designate  the  cider  brother  and  sister  by  different  terms  from 
tho«e  used  for  the  younger. 

The  words  given  for  spring , summer,  autumn,  winter,  do  not  often  correspond  exactly 
with  the  English  terms.  They  are  sometimisi  pro|»erly  the  names  of  certain  months 
in  those  seasons  ; in  other  cases,  they  signify  merely  warm  and  cold.  Morning  and 
evening  have  in  every  language,  ns  in  English  (morning,  daybreak,  dawn,  sunrise),  so 
many  corresponding  expression*  of  slightly  different  meanings,  that  in  general  it  was  a 
matter  of  chance  if  exactly  the  same  translation  was  obtained  in  any  two  allied  dialects. 
Tlie  same  may  be  said  of  valley,  the  Indian  words  for  which  signify  river-boUmn , ravine, 
dell,  and  sometimes  tlry  water-course. 

The  distinction  of  old,  ns  aged  and  as  not  nctr,  is  generally  made  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guages, and  is  sometimes  pointed  out  in  the  vocabularies.  But  for  t/oung,  in  many  cases, 
no  word  was  found  but  that  signifying  small.  This  was  the  case  in  the  Sahaplin,  where, 
had  any  such  word  existed,  it  would  unquestionably  have  been  known  to  the  mission- 
aries. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  several  of  the  languages,  the  same  word  t*  employed  to  signify 
both  i/esterdaij  and  to-morrow.  The  meaning  is  determined  by  the  construction,  usually 
by  the  tense  of  the  verb. 

The  third  personal  pronoun  was,  in  general,  difficult  to  obtain,  and  the  word  by  which 
it  is  rendered  in  some  of  the  vocabularies,  probably  means  rather  that  or  this. 

The  numbers  above  five  could  not,  in  several  instances,  be  obtained  with  ccrlainty, 
and  in  some  not  at  all.  This  was  the  case  in  many  of  the  southern  dialects. 
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1.  Tahkali-Umkwa 

2.  Kit  an  aha  . . 


f Northern  Branch 


A.  Tahkali  (Carriers) 

B.  Tlntskanai  

C.  Umkwa  (1‘mpqua) 

D.  Kitunaha  (Coutanies,  Flat- bows) 

E.  Shushwapumsh  (Shushwaps,  Atnahs) 

F.  Sclish  (Flathead.*) 


3.  Tsihaili-SclLsh 


I G.  Skitsuish  (Creur  d’alfeoe) 
L H.  Piskwuus  (Piscous) 
Middle  Branch  . I.  8k wale  (Nasqually) 


4.  Sahaptin 


r i.  Tsihailish  ((.'hie  kail  is,  Chills)  . 
Western  Branch  / 

V K.  Kawclitak  (Cowelits) 

Southern  Branch  L.  Ndetshawus  (Killainuks) 
i M.  Sahaptin  (Nez-PeryAs) 


N.  Walawala  (Wullawullas)  . . 


■I 


5.  Waiilatpu 


6.  Tshinuk 


7.  Kalapuya 

8.  lakon  . 

9.  Lutuami 

10.  Saste  . 

11.  Palaihnih 

12.  Shoshoni 

13.  Satsik&a 


( O.  Wuiilatpu  (Willetpoos,  Cayuse) 
l P.  Molele 

Q.  Watlala  (Upper  Chinooks) 

. R.  Tshinuk  (Chinooks)  . . . 


• i 

•I 


S.  Kalnpuya 

T.  lakon  (Lower  Killamuks) 

U.  Lutuami  (Tlamatl,  Clamcts) 

V.  Saste  (Shasties) 

W.  Palaihnih  (Palaiks) 

X.  Shoehorn  (Shoehooee*,  Snakes) 

Y.  Wihinashl  (Western  Shoshonces) 

Z.  Satsikaa  (Black feet) 


14.  Noqtka 

15.  1 

16.  Kizh 

17.  Netela  . 


Kwoncatshatka  (Ncwittoc) 
San  Raphael 
San  Gabriel 
San  Juan  Cnpcstrano 


143 


a.  Tlntskanai 

b.  Kwnlhioqua 


c.  Kullespclm  (Ponderays) 

d.  Tsakaiuitlin  (Spokan  Inds.) 

e.  Soaiatlpi  (Kettle- falls,  Ax.) 


f.  Tsihailish 

g.  Kwaiantl 

h.  Kwcnaiwitl 


i.  Pelus  (Pelooscs) 

j.  Jnakema  (Yakemas) 

k.  Tlakntat  (Klikatnts) 


l.  Watlala  (Cascade  luds.) 

m.  Nihaloitih  (Echeloots) 

n.  Tshinuk 

o.  Tlntsap  (Oalaopa) 

p.  Wakaikara  (Wahkyecums) 

q.  Kalapuya 

r.  Tuhwalati  (Follaties) 
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MAX. 

wojux. 

1.  A. 

dint  {ttnnte) 

Ifiko  (f/wtj'a) 

& 

yandne;  taiitsen 

UiOkeia;  (b.)  odt,  (a) 

tscake 

C. 

titsunf  tune 

<ye 

a.  D. 

tilqart ; noqen 

pttyUci 

3.  E. 

ha  Unity. ; skaekmuy. 

sumdtylitfk 

F. 

skahatntyo ; skvltamty.0 

sumadm;  (e)  tukuty.li- 

tniliyu 

6. 

skaihemuy. 

so  micm 

H. 

skaltamiyo 

sutnaem 

1. 

stumq 

sty.lddai 

J. 

Sfii/.U;  stciy.u 

skaiqlcntyj;  (h)  slaksc 

K. 

naicrt/Muruiy. ; sitylanuiy.  k<>  tcily.l 

L. 

taitlaho;  taiielydy 

suityldls  ; Unity. hits 

4.  M. 

hdma 

dial 

N. 

t cenf;  triMf; 

tilaki;  (k)  aiat 

5.  0. 

y it  ant 

pintyJkatu  ; waty.lda 

P. 

tat,  idi 

hijit/lai 

0.  Q. 

ty/cha/a,  tylkdla 

tylkukilak 

R. 

lyhkdla ; kotykJikum 

tyldktl 

7.  S. 

alcatygo 

pummaike 

8.  T. 

halt 

tyJaks 

9.  U. 

hifudtsos 

fna  teals 

10.  V. 

awitikaa 

taritsi 

11.  w. 

ydfiu 

umtiuiUen 

12.  X. 

taka 

kw6o 

Y. 

nand;  nut 

may  o n i,  luqdqa 

13.  Z. 

ni/tdo 

akiua 

14. 

lylctru yu'oniak 

15. 

Uimanhya 

kuhtic 

16. 

xcoriiit 

tokdr 

17. 

yiits 

supual 

■or. 

dinias 

laiin ; (b)  skiye ; (a)  aft- 
ktcaUiitsin 
syaiey.c 

uiiftalylndna 

tuuuitcul ; f.otmcilin 
skokotitl;  Moil 

koktcdaso 

tctuit 

Stutidtf 

/.adq 

kwa&tyl 

tasika-kd  nutrin  ; aruti - 
has -sill /.l 

basical 

tay.nnt^amul ; (k)  dstean  ; 
dswal 

Idutlap 

tnaiaU,  kufuptri 

tylkaskos;  id/ylku 
tylkdskus;  (o)  Ucaskus 

aduilim 

ty.l6my.ato 

kitskdnifo 

atokvrcay. 

iaJiuUirt,  yauitsa 

nd/si,  tuiriUi 
noth 

pokdo 


kicili 

amailckda 
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mat. 

iiffAwr;  cm tjx. 

nmi. 

1.  A. 

tQtkitU 

bfyc  ({hutun) 

apd  (appd) 

B. 

tsekesle;  Util;  (b)  skiytU  ask*ju e 

mania ; (b)  stda  ; (a)  tcvtd 

or  ta 

C. 

eti 

kaio  ; mofye 

sttinli  ; nta ; ftanli 

2.  D. 

naukndna 

tsakond  //  ityUku  mo 

titvnu  ; my  — kali  to 

3.  E. 

/.ir/n/iftirm 

tsokty.lmila 

kalsa,  ktttya 

F. 

confirm  ; ; (c) 

A /.toll;  oytdt ; (e)  oaytilt 

Ilians  (by  men);  mdstu . 

steiqiamey 

mas  (by  women) 

G. 

fiiilum 

oupelt  or  tty  Xu  U ; 

pi  pus  ; masUhnrrg 

H. 

kiadna 

\c  a y tell 

hums;  inmec^tam 

I. 

st/.lat/Jdtlai 

syaqilyl 

baa 

J. 

y.adq 

sqaunityl 

kdylens ; (h)  te&tis 

K. 

tsktcaillyl ; tytirkimiit/l 

kwaiaiifyl 

komd  ; tamdnaice 

L. 

sika  kd  MiJtcin  ; itqdlaly 

keiicuis,  ktaxcais 

vlii a (by  men) ; ntgdii  (by 

womeu) ; taicowds 

4.  M. 

pit  in 

mint)  Is  ; mwpkamp 

pift;  natol 

N. 

Id /.a  net ; (k)  pottmks 

midntif  ; uapUti 

p$it;  (k)  tutus  ; natula 

5.  0. 

stait/Jup  ; staitlap 

skutyla 

pintcl ; lit^a 

P. 

kwdnasa 

kulak  II  la  ; kttfdsa 

pvtdtiqa  ; tntff 

6.  Q. 

trdleq 

tyJabulddik j- 

tyltsyldm  ; vrinam;  (m) 

tfumdma;  mindmic 

tt. 

lylaUq;  (o)  okbskus;  (p)  etranuks;  (f >)skayakeik6 y.  tyliamdma;  (p)  cmam 

akdskas 

7.  a 

apinna 

auxpe,  audpe 

sima ; kdham  (thy) 

8.  T. 

(/.ladksawa 

mahaitt 

suntd 

0.  U. 

kitskdn  i^natcats 

kistka 

kauktifap 

10.  V. 

tarilsik 

tuy.eay 

11.  W. 

unUaidlttin ; numaditsa 

Uilukdlu 

marl,  katsuaii  (my) 

12.  X. 

naintsuts  ; naia 

tea 

apui 

Y. 

tsid 

(Jut 

und 

13.  Z, 

kdktca 

ennksllsipokan 

nind  (my) 

14. 

15. 

yokiko 

api 

16. 

tayai 

andk 

17. 

natcitmal 

nand 
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PHILOLOGY. 


tIL'ABAND. 


1.  A. 

B. 

C. 


{unnungcool) 
naa ; (b)  sntina / (a)  wtr. 
ndn 

onld;  fkdka 


(ekt)  boat  (ayet/e) 

sikskon;  ( b)itilsine  ; (a)  sikotes-dl;  (a)  uuai 
o/kuon 

ghdj/ag  s/un  fat;  g'ak  (?) 


2.  D.  man  is;  kama 


kanuU/ldkna 


kfU.it/Jndmu 


3.  E.  Li/a 

F.  skuis  (by  men);  lumas 

(by  women) 

G.  dskteas;  timika 

H.  gkui 

I.  sf»/d 

J.  ka/.s 

K.  kola,  stanatce 

L.  a lO a;  t/.la ntgoias ; t/.la - 

lairds 


S/.aluc 

s/ai/tti 


simaam  ; samaam 
md/ona / ; (e)  nd/.ono/ 


t/ailifora  nd/.ona/o 

g/ dltti  no/ono/O 

stgeste/u  tsukteug 

ginfis  ; (h)  Uttqwendpus  $ inf  is 
s/an  kdwit/l  or  kaicil/I 

tunsuona  ; tUsuon  t/.la nsikas,  tgagOs ; ntgi- 

kds 


4.  M.  pika ; ndis;  Usa  hama ; my  — inam-dtn 

N.  pitgd  { (k)  it/la;  ndit/.las  am 


ittdpna 

dgam 


5.  O.  petting  ninga  indiu 

P.  quks;  na  idt/lam 


int/Jkaio 

Unjit/lai 


6.  Q.  tcaiaJc;  dJc/o;  (m)  vd-  ilgiktkal  kakdak  ; vkuktkal 

iiakg 

R.  t/iianda;  (p)  tcdmdk/  ilsa/.ckal ; //trap ; (p)  uia/ckal . 
akokfkal 

7.  S.  sinni;  kanni  (thy)  tfil  pul 


8.  T.  t/.la  sunsit  sint/laks  (my) 

9.  U.  ankompkisnp 
10.  V.  mildt/i 


11.  W.  (am 


ituidui,  katsuiaui  (my?)  lume,  kaisulume 


12.  X.  pia 
Y.  pia 

13.  Z.  ttikistsa 


kuma 
ikumd 
nummi  (my) 


ufpui 

noriktee 

nitu/.kiman 


14. 

15.  uni i 

1 0.  auk 

17,  noyo 
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•nil. 

D*V«i  IITEt. 

■XOTMUU 

1.  A. 

(ryate) 

(e&cha) 

{echiU) 

B. 

sikute-trinU ti  nusla , 

• (b) 

sikn-tsukaisla  ; (b)  tzit 

suskdctef  ; (b)  dtetzt ; 

ycuise  ; (a)  see 

(a)  sUH 

slodne  (a)  sonaka 

C. 

f dfai  ; fipe  or  fie 

He  f fie 

iilttlc  ; fit  fie 

2.  D. 

af.katf.ltis 

kdsue  (my) 

katdti  (my) 

3.  E. 

skusdA 

stomkadll 

katfki ; fin/fa  (younger) 

F. 

skokosea;  skokosMfc 

Uamtf&alt ; (e)  stum- 

kdtfki  (elder) ; sintso 

kadlt 

(younger) 

G. 

askosdd 

stimkua 

kokaitski  ; isosintsoa 

H. 

dfkusas 

stumkas , kia/.dna 

katfki ; fintfu 

I. 

nimada;  nibada 

nibada 

(ska;  nadlalf 

J. 

kut&n  ; to  tt  a mat ; 

(i>) 

t/Mtstunomat ; korneitpl  tOnotf  ; ntfctf;  (h)  antfi 

tatenif 

K. 

no  man 

tsonomdn 

nosh 

L. 

tonuxctin;  tntadkatfl 

t /Mr  martin  ; tflnoxcti  na 

tomiMje;  onftekits  (elder) 

4.  M. 

hasvald m ials ; midtits 

pit  in  imiats  ; ista 

piap  ; tiskrrp  (younger) 

N. 

fata;  (k ) t6ta  ; imift 

if  a;  (k  ) potiniks ; of  d 

nipa  ; nika;  tisfop 

5.  0. 

t cai 

uai 

pndkun  ; pvndtuy 

P. 

trmu;  gu faptri 

puma  ; pcna 

pundka;  pundt 

6.  Q. 

iff  if  (in  ; imifdn  ; 

(m) 

ukvfdn  ; (m)  ok  fan 

itfOfdif  ; emamdfif  ; 

tif  f an 

(m)  am;  dpy.u 

R. 

eUtif.a ; etftifa; 

(P) 

okxrti  f.a  ; asa  ; (p)  oka- 

kapfu  ; au  ; t flkdtcaf 

itsufdn 

fan 

(p)  ilsnpwtf 

7.  S. 

tawdqai 

tfitapinna 

fipi  ; fut  (younger) 

e.  T. 

sinmdats  (my) 

sonokolimi  (my) 

0.  U. 

kautdpiop 

10.  V. 

i ffipdlsi 

11.  w. 

yaiiitsa 

/iinuxuitsa 

apawit  katfu-atumci 

12.  X. 

natsi 

txantti , naixr 

tamye ; tsakai 

Y. 

Hue 

■ 

taudfki 

tsalamdtkwait  (?) 

13.  Z. 

nopkoct 

nidni 

nisd 

14. 

15. 

as 

ai 

16. 

tlikak 

aid  r ok 

nipetts 

17. 

nakam 

nasudm 

napds 

144 
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PHII.OLOOY. 


niB. 

ixdux  ; PEort.t. 

HEAD. 

1.  A. 

(etazc) 

tapkile , tdykoli 

btisa  (pitta) 

B. 

nakskartsuy ; (b)  dcetse  ; 

y.anane 

yospima;  (b)  «WI/  (a) 

(a)  sultsfistte 

Sttit 

C. 

stifle 

tune;  tndhane 

so  fa;  si 

2.  D. 

k6Ua 

dkit/.Usumdkanik 

akldm 

3.  E. 

hi/.;  tfrttfa 

tkailekeUm 

skapqun 

F. 

tylkike* ; t/Msitsudpus 

skatfi/LU 

spit/iakdin 

G. 

yukwa;  tsutsia 

skint 

qomukan 

H. 

ku/.f  tsaiadus;  sintu/.us 

fkint 

qiimukan , q&makvn 

I. 

fjfka ; Itoktca 

atsit f.l-txlmepo 

status 

J. 

kojrts 

nujMlmi f 

moat 

K. 

prison 

nawit/Jasiur/L ; tlamay 

qdmut 

L. 

t/Jansdqe 

kustwut ; tylaaicHce 

taqen  ; nydlyal 

4.  M. 

kJtnis;  pthet;  a sip;  nani 

tiiokun 

kurus  ; kiiquf 

N. 

ait ; jycl ; isip;  (k)  at*  ; 

not  Haiti;  (k)  tinma  ; 

tilpi;  (k)  pat/lka;  tjddm- 

nitfd 

tdnen 

tuyi 

5.  0. 

ponutiau;  puntcaioq 

talf  ; tdolf 

P. 

pukaiai 

t ritsp  ; icitfp 

Idici 

6.  Q. 

ukutpip  ; emernot/ip  ; 

nalitanoe  ; tile /.am 

kdqstaq  ; kdksloq 

atfi 

R. 

tyMdu;  ait 

0le/xtm 

tp/ikhOkatOka ; (o)  the- 

kalaka;  (p)  lyJkdkstak 

7.  S. 

{titf 

m&nami 

tdmatyl 

8.  T. 

ketslum 

t/Jokia 

9.  U. 

tobdkfip 

nus 

10.  V. 

xtiak 

11.  w. 

tcapiqui  ; wtnunwi 

if  or  is 

lah,  lake 

(younger) 

12.  X. 

name i;  jxttsi 

pampi;  pttmpi 

Y. 

sam  (?) 

tukvnwikicas  (?) 

Lsqpiy 

13.  Z. 

niskdn 

maXGpewak 

dtukdn 

14. 

to/.otset 

15. 

molu 

L6. 

nipiUs 

apoan 

17. 

nekeis 

nuyu 
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■AIR. 

rics. 

roacaiAti. 

1.  A. 

(otezega) 

B. 

yoUdpea;  (i b)90a/Mani ; 

yontntsunv 

JUHtvmak;  (b)  konasc; 

(a)  Mts4se 

(a)  srn'n 

C. 

zuya  ; sola 

fnii 

Uko  ; cm  male 

2.  D. 

aqokldm 

akukunt t 

3.  E. 

qduitan 

tqutylds 

niqamds 

F. 

qomkan  ; (e)  qdmukan 

tqutylds  ; (o)  sqtculyldt 

sktfylkimdsfin 

G. 

kipvkain 

sty.losomin 

skityltqimiUsfin 

H. 

pyidukan 

styldsomun 

nkatkamelq 

L 

pjdtso 

qdloni 

J. 

ty.likodt ; stqus  ; (h)  sildte 

mdot 

sityltos 

K. 

faskus 

ttlsumds 

tylayos  ; ty.lay.dse 

L. 

t/luaqt  n ; icakkcn 

ty.laicos  ; tylinmcds 

strnvalas;  tylvntsinitdlts 

4.  M. 

kukuy 

nUi^tai 

fittyj 

N. 

tutaniki 

(k)  utras 

pi 

5.  0. 

tyldkomot 

lee'/ukg 

pendtylif 

P. 

tatylim 

logo  nut 

tdkai 

6.  Q. 

ukatfu  f (m)  naty.iy.dt 

amiy  ; xcdmiy;  (no)  t oaky,  amifqd  ; t odlyay  / (m) 

ukrgicd 

R. 

fylikhtJ kso ; tyiiOkso ; (o)  sidy.os 

obrtspo/.;  (o)  otx/ ; (p) 

ty.Lv$  ; (p)  tylkf'SO 

dtp 

7.  S. 

imvtyl 

tampan 

8.  T. 

sinutyldsin  (my) 

hdent 

ktevli 

9.  U. 

lak 

tulif 

laqe 

10.  V. 

inay 

oi 

tsaruy  (D) 

11.  w. 

tiyi 

dsu 

U l 

12.  X. 

tupia ; tsupia 

k iturd 

nwtfiha 

Y. 

ikttd 

koud  or  kobd 

Id 

18.  Z. 

oasi 

ostukis 

14. 

apsaiup 

15. 

16. 

17. 
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PHILOLOGY. 


Uk.  IT*. 

1.  A.  otso  (ojAo)  beni  (anotrt  pi.) 

B.  yvtsyt;  (b)  yondde;  (a)  yondyai;  ndyai,  sand- 

stsayai  yai  (my) 

C.  tfiye;  tfoye  ndye 


2.  D.  paktrand ; akukuat 

3.  E.  tyldna 

F.  tana 

G.  Una 

H.  Utna 

I.  qoldne 

J.  qolun  ; (b)  rjtceldn 

K.  qnaldn 

L.  font ; (pi.)  nla nt6  nt 


akukliyJ 

yukw/ldstan 
skikuqkisfan  ; (g)  stqu- 
qiruqldstan 
sintylosomin 
siimtf/dromnn 
qalom 

mdos  or  rnos ; (h)  yod/o- 
ktca 
mos 

tasqatyl ; stylfiqatyl 


4.  M.  nwlsaiu 

N.  mitsiuy ; (k)  mipiih 


{•t/w 

f/ftf  / (k)  cUqds 


5.  0.  takf 
P.  taops 


hikamaf 

tunU 


6.  Q.  amdnUfa ; (m)  amtyldyc  idyat ; Uy.dy.al;  smeyos 
(m)  stay  os 

It.  Uufsaks;  mtuUaks;  (o)  sidy  os  ; {o)^ebyyost ; (p) 
tehrutra^y  ; (p)  akabn  Isa  ska  yos 


7.  S.  pdkta  ktcdlaky 

6.  T.  kuoIktCTJtsa  skikiso 


9.  U.  mumdtttf  loltip 

10.  V.  isak  oi,  Kt  (D) 


11.  W.  komumuats  ; ipjt  asa 


12.  X.  ndpkasca 
Y.  inakd 


pu i 
put 


1 3.  Z.  oytokis 


oops 


14.  pap&sis 

15.  aloy 

1A.  andna , ttdjas 

17.  nandkam 


kaditsis 

$uta 

a/f A/fo»,  t sot  son 

nopdhtm 


WMML 

(panin^his) 

yointsus;  (b ) dnlainstritp 

min/fty  ; fif 

akuntkak 

s pusdks 
spusaks 

stitr  tinted  ks 

tnfiksin 

mdkosin 

mdkiis  ; tnOkvs  ; (h)  m6  - 

kvsin 

mflkotan  ; rndkson 
tiicdqison;  tunuirdqsan  ; 
ttuudksvH 

ndfnu 

ntfrtu  { (k)  nufttu 

pityldken 
pity  lit 

imiktrt  ; (m)  igitf  ; clya • 
gntf 

cbcy.dtsyat ; (o)  tbckdtyy  ; 
(p)  ebrkost 

vndn,  (anon 
tosina 

m 

&ri,  eil  (D) 

iami 

mu* 

moot 

teak  sis 

tfotcityham 

hdkt 

am f pin , mupin 
nomuuum 
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HWTH. 

TOttGPC. 

Ticrm. 

1.  A. 

(isoold) 

(ohpuo,  p|.) 

B. 

/okwait^adle ; i cunayd 

potnU/lt^U /Usdha  ; (b) 
utilda  f (a)  set/indkal 

/otsiakaUit/Usin ; (b) 

koute 

C. 

la 

/d  so  in  ; suiit/lo 

ho;  cu ) u 

2.  D. 

aktit/lma 

vat //w  nek 

akundnis 

3.  E. 

spvlutsin 

ti/udtsk 

/aid  / a 

F. 

ijriit  mutton 

tt/uiski 

/ flit/  u 

G. 

siit^dmotsin 

ti/utski 

pdeir/u 

H. 

sqamtfin  ; u/utnutsin 

ntilik 

/ a/f/.u 

I. 

kannp 

(/hi  ln!> 

(stints 

J. 

Jbunif  ; kntids  ; (h)  kd- 
nepu 

tcf.u/tsut/l 

yt  nines 

K. 

kdnip 

te/utsit/l 

ytnis 

L. 

fifth  dtsins;  ( silt  in  n 

ti/.ilsas  ; (v  n atm  lid  ; 
n mdia 

t/iamu-in  ; ttiffin 

4.  M. 

hint 

pdtrif 

tit 

N. 

im;  (k)  am  ; am 

mid j- ; (k)  mleif ; mtl&f 

ilili;  (k)  dH  ; fttti 

5.  O. 

samquk^ 

puf 

tenif 

P. 

si  milk 

ten  uf  ; ttnu / 

0.  Q. 

emikuf/at ; (m)  iukrt- 
/at ; itgku^/dt 

man/  utkbnuma  ; (m) 
main/  tkiriilumat 

t/ihekdtf  ; (m)  t/l/akdl$ 

R. 

ebesyot/J  ; (p)  ebtkus/a 

etm  mankdnuba  ; (o)  ebi- 
Umkonuva ; (p)  eht- 
ban/utkvdnuba 

t/lbedts/  ; (p)  t/UUkatS 

7.  S. 

mandi,  tanl 

mamtfut/l 

puti;  tanti 

8.  T. 

qai 

taltla 

stelidiki 

9.  U. 

f«*» 

pdteas 

tut 

10.  V. 

au,  atf(D) 

ehrna 

itsau 

11.  w. 

ap 

ipili 

itsa 

12.  X. 

timpa 

aim 

taptoa 

Y. 

lupd 

eyd 

tamd 

13.  Z. 

oai 

matsinesti 

o/pikin 

14. 

tfaupte 

tfitfitfte 

15. 

lakitm 

laimtip 

kul 

16. 

17. 

atojfin 

a nop  in 

145 

atdtam 

nolo 
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PHILOLOGY. 


■CARD. 

NECK. 

ARM. 

1.  A. 

B.  yotama/dv ; slamayaie 

yetaaie ; (b)  uningttos ; 

yolda  ; (b)  UoM,  i 

(a)  qoas 

salat /a 

C.  ^'tiatra ; $etdja 

ItCYtf  ; f osodl/.l 

ktrdfi ; kane 

2.  D.  akuat 

okakaki 

ay.ty.ldk 

3.  E.  suojtatfin 

p.ukicaidpstin 

skodyan 

F.  stxipoisin ; supdpast 

tffispin  ; (d)  kvspin ; (e)  strobyan 

t^ispin 

G.  sigiedputsin 

(i  spin 

stsiakiM 

H.  ^uuptsin 

kdytin 

kali y 

I.  s/Mtdbinus 

t^u  spin 

/‘ptltir 

J.  tsajuilskos,  (h)  st^ejktiskvs  f$isp,  t^csp  ; (h)  t^isjtan 

yOOmoty 

K.  fricjxikos 

k 6 span 

kale/. 

L.  konvtsins ; kwanatrin 

tplutfdso;  siotrasnicus 

(raids 

4.  M.  kimldh 

i&hat 

dlitn 

N.  $uu (k)  f«*> 

td/iuOntf  (k)  tdnudte 

epdp 

6.  0. 

yrt 

titlaq 

P.  puskadnts 

ietpzrp 

hdplaqs 

0.  Q.  temenUokfo ; temiokfo 

ebitaky  ; emctoky  ; (m) 

emty.o ; e/6  ,•  (m)  it$ 

itrU*]  ; elokw 

(my) 

R.  tebebeOkso ; temekso 

betoky ; ebitok 

bejioUtuk  ; (p)  ebeyo 

7.  S.  tnundi 

mdmhvki 

pulaktci,  tdnlukui 

8.  T. 

tsoya 

paksailusta 

fi.  U.  smok 

ndokndoks 

teak 

10.  V.  ahotsotsok 

hukaka-irttma 

hatsot 

11.  W.  leak* 

w a putt 

lapan 

12.  X.  mitntfu 

kurtJ 

pair 6 

Y.  musiri 

kutd 

i/rutd  or  putd 

13.  Z.  oktciis 

okdkini 

oka  nistsis 

14.  apaksam 

non  it  pi 

15.  (rjua 

alnkt 

tilik 

16.  adp,  jrfhen 

apt' n,  pay  on 

am  an , mdn 

17.  numbs 

napainkonom 

nam  d 
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RAND. 

riNuknH. 

MAMA. 

1.  A. 

la;  my  — da;  thy  — nla 

(eldki) 

B. 

/olaa  ; sin 

t/ln/a/atcsa  ; (b)  tga- 

/oaisoltsO  tie  ; (b)  tgiko 

kankdne 

C. 

glda;  gild 

gldtsnne 

rkdntliok  ; kxciniu 

a.  D. 

aki 

aki 

akokpais 

a.  E. 

la/altaksi 

la/.aliakst 

k.i/kainikst 

F. 

kltig  ; kdlig  ; (e)  kilij. 

slsuJlkainikst ; kcli/ 

kn/kainikst 

G. 

stsiakist 

st a oak  ist 

kun/kainikst 

II. 

kali / 

kali/. 

tsulpadkst 

I. 

Ira/ar 

tgdlag 

qo/qen 

J. 

/itimufr 

sil/da/ljits , srpra/do/tatg 

taua/dtg  ; papaitg 

K. 

la/aiaka  ; staltka 

la/aiaka;  stalika 

papaiaka  ; stalcka 

L. 

trains 

knkuUdtgas 

qti/dfgi 

4.  M. 

ipgug 

ipgug 

dgia 

N. 

tpdp  ; (k)  npdp  ; at /.Id 

ejmp 

as6s  ; (k)  did  ; ast) 

5.  O. 

epip 

l/tip 

PW 

P. 

US 

tufa  iloks 

suks 

6.  Q. 

tamekgi  ; (m)  it/Jktjgin 

tvtntkri  • (m)  it/lkugin 

al/tcate  ; (m)  /o/xralag- 

ttd/lil 

R. 

lebeksiga  ; Umikso  ; (o) 

Ubiksiga 

t/U>it/lo/oUtak  ; (|>)  teb*. 

tebtkgea 

t/l/wtie 

7.  S. 

lldkwa 

alakmi 

mant  ia 

8.  T. 

ktrat/l 

mi 

9.  U. 

nap 

kopo 

staks 

10.  V. 

apka 

a/astk  (D) 

era/a 

11.  w. 

U 

il 

ilitsd 

12.  X. 

magO 

mdritu 

Y. 

tmdi  or  mai 

mai 

giru 

ia.  z. 

utgistgis 

utgistgis 

okutgig 

14. 

kakatsiduk 

tgal/atgi 

15. 

5kut 

16. 

am&n 

17. 

nalakalom 

t edlgkut 
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PHILOLOGY. 


BOOT . 

1.  A. 

B.  /onnstta;  (b)  ottosle ; 

(a)  sanitate 

C.  ffMfJfe 

2.  D. 

3.  G.  sutcnni/u 

F.  tkaiitalfi;  (d)  skaiJliki; 

skatlfaka 

G.  skailtiki 

H.  skailliktt 

I.  tsatsil/  -ialami/o 

J.  vault 

K.  ndvit/Usc 

L.  tasdosliical ; nfsoos 

4.  M.  sildkt ; tsilakut 

N.  icavnaJc$u$ 

5.  O.  filamtrf 

P.  pit/liin 

6.  Q.  emit/  Iqa  ; ( m)  vd/  at/  Ik 

R.  cbH/U 1 ; (p)  ehit/lka 

7.  S.  toknpia 

8.  T. 

9.  V. 

10.  V. 

11.  W.  haul  at  sc 

12.  X.  fildmuf 
Y.  tniuui 

13.  Z. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 


MO. 

FOOT. 

ktitfin  (ofafhin,  pi.) 

(Of") 

-/.Of/ irate//. a ; (b)  stsdtc; 

/ oa/asllsakai , nukat/ 

(a)  stset/a 

Urine ; site 

sgud/ 

It  a/in 

si  hoot*  in  ; (e)  tsdo/in 

slsoohin 

slsimrin 

sitting  in 

slsoohin 

slsoohin 

1*0  tin 

1*0  tin 

tsdof/l 

tsiqd^a  m ; sfalsr 

tsodt/.l 

tsdl/l;  staldfin 

t/li^O  n,  risf.  ns;  ntsaktt/l  m/cifuntf  sanakei^m 

tediu 

df.ua 

l co/d  ; (k)  lea /a 

vo/d  ; (k)  tca/a 

moment 

tif 

mauil 

fat  la  ks 

tehtqoet;  cmtkicvt ; (m) 

tamejy ; (m)  idil/dp ; , 

l/l/dktcail ; ck  trail 

94*>f 

tidict;  (o)  fehedtaet;  (p) 

t/lckht/ps  ; (o)  tumbaipt 

rhtktcait 

(p)  <^r*n 

pulouin,  aknei 

puif 

tid 

tsoks 

JMl/S 

halawai,  halir  (D) 

abets 

ateleicd 

tsiko 

yr/n 

nampa 

sdi 

kuki 

omakiwki 

t/iiif/find 

hotcal 

koio 

antf,  ntnetr 

net 

net 
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TOW. 

MMS. 

HURT. 

1.  A. 

bi/si  (ogee) 

B. 

fioafidtfikfun*  ; nokatfi 

/.otsf'  ne  ,•  (b)  t^dmo^ho  ; 

fiot/lnainoksvU;  (b)  stseie 

(a)  tsdnt 

C. 

f/. etsane 

tfdnii  kog 

j/f. 

2.  D. 

akrtfiloi 

3.  E. 

ktrokteoicif/J 

posimin 

F. 

isfutnpn  ; (c)  stumfiin 

sUMm;  stom;  («)  stsam 

S/MM>S  ; spuits 

G. 

ri/amurin 

s/dm 

spuds 

H. 

stsatsoohin  (pi.) 

f/sdm 

ska  it ; stfopdds 

1. 

yto 

i. 

sqtcafidndis;  squ/ahdOhtrtf  tecf/ 

sk  train m 

K. 

lafiailsfiirt ; papai^i/t 

fa  too 

sk  tedium 

L. 

no  stptki/sngmt 

/so  t tela,  Uaiciltl 

liyinokds  ; tiinkds 

4.  M. 

a/.irntdlu  m 

pips,  pipf 

fimtnd 

N. 

tcofid;  (k)  tea /at/.  Id - 

P'Pf;  (k)  yin  t juft 

timtuk  ; (k)  tumnd 

tfila i tcaiikatcds 

tarn*  Ip 

5.  o. 

tiyoydu 

pi /Hit 

P. 

tfilakfiwaitotfil 

pu/.t 

i/imp 

6.  Q. 

ttitn&pr  ,•  idilfidpf 

Cf/o/ro  ; (m)  fiaytcdtfO 

elvtcan  ; (m ) gtcamu nit/.l 

R. 

t/lekhOps 

iadfso;  (p ) tukdUo 

tbeHtcan ; (p)  tbtba/st 

7.  S. 

puuf 

pa/si 

jiumhitupin 

8.  T. 

•pmi 

hialtsu 

9.  U. 

kopd 

kago 

sfainas 

10.  V. 

ok 

hiuasori 

11.  w. 

ttiko 

dlat 

r tain  as 

12.  X. 

ta^d 

hua 

piu 

Y. 

kuki 

aohd 

pnee 

13.  Z. 

oskitsi 

14. 

paptiitf 

teteitfdo 

15. 

kti/orn 

iriski 

lfl. 

acn/,  ean 

aJwtf,  sun 

17. 

nohuksen 

nosun 

146 
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PHILOLOGY. 


1LOOD. 

TSWM;  TILLAGE. 

CHID. 

1.  A. 

ska*  (sko) 

tniuti  ( meutee ) 

B. 

tvt/  l ; (b)  oldie 

(b)  kxcu  nhd  nt/kat 

krtskai  ; (b)  tkutke ; (a) 
koski 

C. 

ftdle 

momdian  ; 1/ lane 

2.  D. 

a ana  mo 

akikluis 

nasodkin 

3.  E. 

meliqta 

kokupf  ; kokpe 

F. 

tvne/.dul;  sonu/vl;  (e) 
mit/lkia 

idpakgit ; satsqaiir 

ilimi/om  ; (e)  ilami/om 

G. 

m it  it  f ana 

ilumi/om 

H. 

mit/Jkafa 

ilimi/om 

I. 

stuliktcan 

ist/ldt/lil 

sidm 

J. 

skdU/.l ; xktcaitf  l 

stal/.lonq 

stolidq  f (Us  or  aids 

K. 

skuait/l 

aiitkt-/dy 

dtis 

L. 

skiud 

Uutaf  indicia  ; nastngi- 
ndtcun 

Uifdtsvn;  fat-sin 

4.  M. 

kikit 

piuramdkin 

mid/  at 

N. 

link;  (k)  tuniicdn 

$• kdkea  ; (k)  t/laknit 

mid/. ; (k)  mio/. ; midtea / 

5.  0. 

tiirrti  f 

iat&iatj 

P. 

dt/.lp 

iakdnt 

0.  Q. 

t/lkdicolkt ; (m)  leaned . 
likit 

t/lkdkamana  ; iftdm/ 

R. 

t /.laic a Ik t i (p)  t/Jka- 
U'Olkt 

i /i/am  ; (p)  ele/am 

t/lkakamanan  ; (p)  t/lka- 
kabdna 

7.  S. 

mifriu 

suihdmih 

atfO  mpaki 

8.  T. 

pduts 

itsdi s 

kidteitsa 

9.  U. 

poils 

lake 

10.  V. 

imt 

isualikiica 

11.  w. 

dhoti 

tciniaki 

tcihelu 

12.  X. 

pa  ape 

ban 

tarna 

Y. 

apai 

nositce 

mmirimohinhrit/  (our 
cider  brother) 

13.  Z. 

aketupitca 

ttindoa 

14. 

l /.  led / l-a  wdkakas 

tfuUita 

15. 

kitfd 

hot  pus 

16. 

a/ain 

tomdr,  lomi&r 

17. 

n06 

not 
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WARRIOR.  FR1INO. 


1.  A. 


B. 

(b)  yoatuite;  (a)  l/rfca- 

tylhot ; nsone-kandne 

Uitkdsse 

C. 

tylyaty  ; kwttaydlne 

f tCtai;  tga  n/i  cU 

2.  D. 

kaslsumakakdin 

kdsuo 

3.  E. 

yakisetyksa 

ndquai 

F. 

kutespdds;  likiltkit;  (e) 

istsdk.it;  inttmHn  ; ti- 

ilikildkit 

malis 

G. 

istim 

H. 

nq(i$ilitcd$ 

0) 

I. 

tusiilay 

yatykumitsin 

J. 

nuitnot 

toy  us 

K. 

yatyUkxcan 

toy  us  ; aiyalinoot 

L. 

lay  ay  a ; nosiaya/a 

nxknst ylalana  ; tankas 

4.  M. 

pittapsiaunal ; htnrali^ 

gifyfitca 

N. 

ptiyUautyt/ lam ; (k)^«- 

ialtpl ; (k)  sidy-tvmnd 

tawt 

0.  0. 

Intnca 

enldpoit 

P. 

kilukvlai 

0.  Q. 

itdyicedl 

tikf 

R. 

atylakaukau 

tuanaya 

7.  S. 

tsctylidqa 

tanhru 

8.  T. 

si  nv  kind/,  ait 

9.  U. 

sau'dlinds 

10.  V. 

11.  w. 

ituyi 

tokdm 

12.  X. 

top 

pdai 

Y. 

nal6  i 

i teed 

13.  Z. 

konatdposu 

nitdkau'ou 

14. 

10. 

16. 

17. 


iiovn. 

kltf.  {yoqk) 
kontuy  ; (b)  kdtay 

tna,  man 

akti^atyldnans,  akitylanu 
tfituy 

tstiuy  ; suidtylyu 

tsdtuy 

stuhiil 

dlatyl 

naytgvtyu ; yaf 

W 

tasnendurin;  tuuincnairin 
in  it 

inti 


nigt 

helim 

ikied  tyU  ; itukioOtyU 
tootyl;  (p)  tylhcfltylf 

hdntm&ih  ( — fire) 

Lntsaiskia 

latsdf 

titna 

tiluts 

uinkdn 

noai 

ndpiiris 

minds 
koit&i/a 
kitf,  kin 
niki 
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PHILOLOGY. 


KtTTUE. 

BOW. 

UIOW. 

1.  A. 

ofa 

(akung) 

(W) 

B. 

(b)  twkundtskas 

MtyJtokwa ; (b)  tsuthe 

supomdn  / tuj.UdfU't  (!) 

(a)  sapamdne 

c4 

nat/lmiu/a ; nat/lme- 

dtl/.i ; utyUci 

a jus 

jdtsa 

2.  D. 

eitskimi 

latco;  tavdis 

dku 

3.  E. 

fibuku'dn 

tpkictnak 

fitfiktcil 

F. 

ty&f* eep  ; (d)  tylketp 

Uktccutf  ; tskvnnt$ ; (e) 

tdpumin  ; (c)  tapmin 

tfokwinik 

G. 

tyltcip 

atsikin 

tdpumin 

H. 

ty.lkdp 

fiats  d in 

tsqailin 

I. 

siat/lt 

tison 

J. 

t$f>  it  so  kin 

tahmtylen 

tjotaiks 

K. 

tsakstuktin 

staqu  ; siiqtl 

sit /.l 

L. 

Sfpuin  ; no^titskaiisin 

tyMijittsan  ; ty/apUfin 

t/.lalA  tsi  ; uldlse 

4.  M. 

hikai 

timuni 

tsap 

N. 

tkusei  ; (k)  qvpot/.l 

tui/tbof  { (k)  luinpaq 

x ca/andtat;  (k)  kaiasu ; 

trial  pas 

5.  0. 

tyhpanig 

hifoit 

lalj 

P. 

idqvt ; tujii 

t tat  flak 

teaijl 

6.  Q. 

t etc  at 

aty.ldj.et 

tkdmat^j. 

R. 

ka/kdt/Jelt ; (p)  akaikd- 

optyleke  f opt /.like  ; (o) 

tkalaitd  nam  ; ( o)  obdtsj.  r . 

tyMe 

o/Uijaitk ; (p)  atjdjai 

(p)  tkdbats 

7.  8. 

atiwati 

opitsqt ; opiqqv 

etntk 

8.  T. 

(>6ia 

mdktcutsnm 

tsitsikia 

9.  U. 

pnkd 

taif 

kais 

10.  V. 

iapoko 

imukidi , ahan  (D) 

dkidi 

11.  w. 

papula 

intis 

lertsdk 

12.  X. 

uitua 

at$o 

% wand 

Y. 

tsidd 

ati 

poyos 

13.  Z. 

hi  ska 

ndtnai 

dpsu 

14. 

opasiak 

most/itf 

tsejdtg 

15. 

kono 

lata 

16. 

jxiityuar,  patiitj 

Upiar,  nihun 

17. 

kutupf 

hul 
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axk;  iuychct. 

man. 

canoe  ; hut. 

1.  A. 

(;  ha;  hill) 

Uit;  (fiutay) 

tsi ; (wooden)  Uintti 

B. 

katstvn  ; (b)  kosetflmaiu  teye ; (b)  (roho 

Ue  or  tsei 

C. 

scntrli ; scptO, 

natlmi 

¥ 

2.  D. 

dkoUUyl 

tikatsuma/yl 

utksdmit 

3.  E. 

tylamtn 

yutyldkU 

Uakdwiiyl 

F. 

j Umen  ; ; ilumin  ; (e) 

nint;amvn;  (c)  ninku- 

ty.lia  or  tyhyi  (bark) ; 

film  in 

min 

stUylani  (wood);  (e) 

slat  ylam 

G. 

f&ivmin 

tcuhculem 

tdda 

11. 

qauesqan 

nu/timun 

stfitylam 

I. 

qamttin 

Snot;  ; tylqayan 

tylai 

J. 

tyloait;epto 

pHUtfl 

tcttyJ  f gicityl 

K. 

q6stn,  ireqfUstin 

ktea/dmun 

tcetyl 

L. 

tykskdUton  ; naqdtsten 

toyaiotyl;  taydktun  ; 

aUakityl ; tsattdkityl 

yaiotyl 

4.  M. 

trautcidnaf 

teals,  tcdltU 

ha;  ; lie; 

N. 

uxUsdkte  ; (k)  qdistun 

ydpitylmi 

tedsus  ; (k)  t cduu 

5.  0. 

ytpgikini 

fob 

tyldap 

P. 

iutyluakains 

tylkdmla 

tylup 

6.  Q. 

qdesion 

qatetqe 

ekdnem 

R. 

cknistt yield  ; (p)  ckdstan  dputsay  ; akeictkyai 

ekdnetn  ; ekabdlebol 

7.  S. 

q6e;Um 

hckrmistah 

humpd,  hampau 

8.  T. 

pdytiu 

kidi 

hoi 

9.  U. 

lakotki; 

tcate 

wont; 

10.  V. 

csniakidi 

alsirai 

ikhtd 

11.  w. 

;lakdtkis 

;ati) c 

;dpi 

12.  X. 

huhtthtcan 

htrihi 

;ake 

Y. 

u'uuidni 

wiki 

taki 

13.  Z. 

koksakin 

istodn 

ay  sals 

14. 

isiak 

kakaiuk 

t;ap6L s 

15. 

svka 

16. 

train  ye,  nikin 

17. 

irayct 

147 
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PHILOLOGY. 

•HOCS. 

rir*. 

1.  A. 

kcskut 

tikatsi  (dakdtesay) 

B. 

ke ; (b)  nalsiai 

vxkatS'Usaliwa  ; (b)  Un- 

paid* 

C. 

pc;  tplsos 

atre ; ot/fd 

2.  D. 

tpldnis 

kus  or  kos 

3.  E. 

fitpltso  f sitpUdp 

tfoqdaton 

F. 

qaifin,  qaiufin ; (e) 

stf  nvm&npuUn  ; sinu 

qaiopcn 

man /.it  ten,  (e) 

minputon 

G. 

sqaifin 

sinimtnipun 

h. 

sqaiohin 

£ hil/UtUjdin 

I. 

idlfin 

Ujidtpla, 

J. 

tSdtplq 

kou&jdput 

K. 

tsCt/hin 

takalis 

L. 

nofinas6Unt;  tplanu. 

n/r  i ishotplelctcin 

ftiton,  nahqdten 

4.  M. 

ihijikut 

kdimot , kaldmet 

X. 

tpliqdm 

if  da  mol ; (k)  t^aldmut 

ft.  0. 

t&Uplo 

iptnpldnq 

p. 

polka  n; 

ied->ok<;  ; wiabikq 

6.  Q. 

tkait/lpa 

kaldmut 

R. 

tokaitplba 

tfddmot;  (p ) akaldba 

7.  S. 

olonutj \ alumauf 

ant;  trtdmpg  (?) 

8.  T. 

skanaikseaUusta 

tplkicdne 

9.  U. 

\rak<;na 

paks 

10.  V. 

atsop , halsap  (D) 

hopiri 

11.  W.  kdala 

skat 

12.  X. 

paisa 

pint 

Y. 

mako 

toi;a 

13.  Z. 

atsikin 

opktceniman 

14. 

aats-txOtpliak 

koifiokfuk 

15. 

16. 

17. 

nuhukop 

TOBACCO. 

teka  (dafd) 

lutfdnt 

setplio 

idkait 

soma  nip. 

s omdnpu;  (e)  sominpu 

tomllepu 

femdnpu 

smiidaf 

stxlusar/ioa 

kuxdtmotpKn 

SOpdotplU;  tsotpldpl 


tah  or  top 
top. ; (k)  tdtcap 

ham; 

fienop 

kainutpl 

kainotpl;  (p)  kospdlotdtuk 

kainutpl 

kimisa 

kaUkal 

hopiriki 

up 

pamu 

pamu  or  pahmdh 

pustdkan 

koi$a 


pioot 
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ni;  butui. 

man. 

HOOK. 

1.  A. 

Ua  (s< J) 

tS(l  (^hdolruSSd) 

B. 

id 

tdO se  ; (b)  s^ldy.aia/.a 

taOte 

C. 

iftfi;  tap 

fa;  paw 

iyalqi;  6yalap 

2.  D. 

akU/.lmdial 

natanik  ; natdnika 

fr  it  / i moial-  nala  rt  ik 

8.  E. 

St/Uaqrrt 

sktrokicaOs 

ma/en 

F. 

st^ilru  tnaskait ; stpt^o- 

S]h'u/<i  nr ; sjrtkane;  (e) 

(c)  skokotls-spdqane ; (d) 

mcp;  (c)  tkikamasqut 

jtaidt/Jna 

soqdam  ; (e)  skoktcadls- 

/l aidl/Jnaji 

G. 

stitri  mask  ait 

vtflddranuji 

ot/.Maraniqi 

H. 

qamomldsqat 

qtyurn,  kvOsum 

suaqdam 

1. 

st/Iukicalum 

J. 

ujdfql 

tkwaiOs 

tatu/i  rn 

K. 

t/Uala/tU 

tploqtcaipl 

tflo'jiratf.l 

L. 

kuq6f.trn ; t/ltdtqc/u  ; 

tat  it « /.tan,  /a/.ai ; na- 

fpyojrt  ton  ; kta>;itan 

ulUttfk 

to/ltun 

4.  M. 

haikUt 

halppdma  hiqamtuks 

sika  it]xima-h  t >tamf  uks 

N. 

pdstfit  (clouda);  ( k ) sutiUir 

an 

al/ai/. 

6.  0. 

ndji  lawaia  ; tippap 

huHciq 

hut/l/dp 

P. 

tqfdnup;  hucilp 

% cat 

had  1/1 

6.  Q. 

ktyajt 

kdt/ia / 

vlctplO  men ; ukukt/.lumtn 

R. 

kdsap 

Odtplap  ; (p)  akat/a /. 

okut/lamcn  ; (p)  akdyim 

7.  S. 

timidnk 

dmpittn  ; timpion 

tttdp ; atop 

8.  T. 

laa 

pitskom 

opon 

9.  U. 

paifif 

tdpas 

tcakdukof 

10.  V. 

Wikici 

Udart 

ap/dlsu 

n.  w. 

it  *r held 

tsul 

tsul 

12.  X. 

tukum 

tava  or  taba 

mupd 

Y. 

patiskia 

tavd  or  Utica  or  taba 

mufhd 

13.  Z. 

kuseistsOkui 

natiau 

kokirina  tdsin 

14. 

t/laeokak 

opatplok 

ndaktak 

15. 

hi 

pululuk 

16. 

to  met 

mitdr 

17. 

tcmtl 

moil 
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PHILOLOGY. 


■TAK. 

NT. 

1.  A. 

(janes*) 

B. 

faiitflkdnte 

C. 

fdtlatqe 

qaiitJti;  yestylyd 

2.  D. 

akitfl-nohos 

kalimuiat ; kiokitit 

3.  E. 

sukortut 

payiduit 

P. 

kt'kutn rn (d)  skukusont 

sfalf.dk 

G. 

stikilsi \f  outsat 

s Ho  hit 

H. 

ptH/piif/aiduit 

Sf  <il full 

I. 

Stqiqu* 

sylayel 

J. 

sfudky.ua 

sqMtyl 

K. 

hue ; tylatfilis 

tqaiey  ; sqey 

L. 

nufiyiaifia,  ntqsvkr 

hfi  nnuus  ; kanaxet  s 

4.  M. 

yaitsaiu 

haldyp 

N. 

f.aslu  ; (k)  fasylu 

pdtque ; (k)  tfliince ; 

tflkid 

5.  0. 

tf.hty.Jiq 

ncHo 

P. 

kaki 

t easnd  ; tyJdka 

6.  Q. 

ty.lt/eydnama 

iotqdktiy;  (m)  itqokdidiy 

R. 

qekdnap;  (y)eyckdnap~ 

cfsoktet ; eketsokU 

p'iyka 

7.  S. 

atuminank 

6 mpiOn;  ompiOn 

8.  T. 

t flail 

0.  U. 

Iqol 

10.  V. 

11.  W.  tsamif 

matiftsi 

12.  X. 

puUihtca 

taqOn 

Y. 

patuzuva 

tauino 

IS.  Z. 

hrkatdsiu 

kiqestsakdi 

14. 

tylisiakakuk , tasdtqatqa 

15. 

hitiq 

hi 

16. 

suM 

oropa 

17. 

suol 

teme 

WIGHT. 

(alqhetse) 
kkakat qleakdte 
fdtli;  klcuk 

tqUflmuit 

yutqitq&i 

sqor/octs,  skukwddts 
n/itrkuiUs 

(tSOtci 

tflaf 

stoyqdits;  spdtakfo 
hmifq 

ho  ltd  ; hantOl 

sikait ; sikit 

flsal ; (k)  tsal ; sat  pa 


fi*lp 

iskdi ; mitka 

aiikdp ; (m)  ydbif 
noporwm  ; (p)  y. apt f 

atitqikim 

kaehe 

«»» 

ap/.a 

niahtktsa 

tuktedn  or  tugudn 
tokano 

kakoi 

atfttqvluk,  hunt 6 la 

icalatfiUa 

yauket 

tukmot 
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ueirr. 

DAiina. 

MORNIVO. 

1.  A. 

hut/Jirt 

UdhoOcas 

(puneid) 

B. 

kaiawvy ; uncap. 

C. 

a mania  ; ydsmuiylian 

2.  D. 

tfitylmduUni 

witpluam 

3.  E. 

kulpapiduit 

yutintctrn 

F. 

fed 

itf&m  ; ni$vmpitylsa  ; 

sqtcekustc  ; t/  lkokicast 

(e)  gem 

G. 

oy6l 

otqam 

Idapo 

H. 

pdahu 

iqrtm 

ikukudsi 

I. 

tpldplpa 

J. 

tsioywatpl 

pdtakyo 

tylddywityl 

K. 

tkc/Hcan 

sqwrpnUon  ; skirisotcan  kicepatapu 

L. 

hvntnhdls,  ne^kauo 

kaiouitta 

hantdndtag Mounts 

4.  M. 

lakauit 

fdktil 

ntdiui ; maimi 

N. 

layaieyin 

iisdt 

sqtrtpa  j (k)  maitski , 

yaiaiy 

6.  0. 

notawasim 

gilimtipk 

Utylpnna 

P. 

pdkast 

6.  Q. 

kaicdy  / (m)  kadup 

R. 

tea/. ; (p)  icayey 

nopdnam 

katrty 

7.  S. 

hdluOn 

8.  T. 

kahinvk 

9.  U. 

10.  V. 

11.  w. 

xcimikaiki 

intsnmeha 

matiktsa 

12.  X. 

ilfuku 

Y. 

kutdoiSo 

toktino 

aicdmutifu 

13.  Z. 

pifkindui 

apnakus 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

tentek . 

148 
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P H I L O L O U Y. 


■TKKMO 

inuw. 

■IKHU. 

1.  A. 

oltc  ; (fast) — of/a 

tsinte  ; tstnta  (past) 

B. 

yirt*  ; iAyiTft 

tdnlet  ; id t ski 

sentat 

C. 
a.  D. 

yaiyinaa 
t ccty.lkau'aiU 

i ja-tfago- ho  Uso 

f into 

3.  E. 

ymtikokuduks 

fikaputs 

skdlkoltam 

F. 

skdikal ; trduy ; (e) 

kak sis 

sktpol.su  or  skdcpotsv 

sddnl/lkc  ; (c)  qutpiina 

G. 

puldk 

sitakaps 

idlustk 

H. 

halyJtfl;  pitta  kais 

panik/pos 

jHi.sts.dqoa 

1. 

tdotkap 

Did  th<  hoy 

s'hddob 

J. 

oUis 

pdutyJokdm 

pdnkwdm ; panumolaq 

K. 

skitOsatcun 

tylakdm 

panemtitylqo 

L. 

ntaytylonayu  ; huniai- 

kUy.1 

ho  n/yla/retcos,  kantyla- 
V'rttS 

hanqdahous t nkahims 

4.  M. 

knlau  it ; kufcuil 

tmud/p 

taiom  ; hi  lam 

N. 

quilawit 

t caica /.am 

tiijOm;  ttidm;  £dtim  ; 
(k)  /.mam 

5.  O. 

icayaia 

Quatoiuydlntip  ; kidtim 

ff/ddtim 

P. 

not  amp 

tahmk 

irasatn 

6.  Q. 

Unctska ; (ra)  Uptyuqtiy 

katedyomtiy 

tqdkvfai ; Isagtoatiy 

It. 

tsoliosle ; tsoioste ; (p) 
ifiycy. 

tsdfjMiij  (p) kawaytfnUck  tsdkdit;  (p)  trakioaiy 

7.  8. 

hitih 

nirniikat 

ni^ndlkot,  mikiuu 

8.  T. 

9.  U. 
10.  V. 

k aits /a 

paeskomiskia 

jxtfd 

aid  hi 

11.  w. 

* rintsd  tnduz 

kaitui 

dim 

12.  X. 

tcufipar 

tdtsa 

Y. 

iopona 

yivdno  or  yibdno 

tazd  ; tnuiju 

13.  Z. 

V'isidkus 

atdhi 

14. 

15. 
lfi. 
17. 

aty.etpty.1 

ty.lopcity.adak 

tyfopcitq/a 

waltacilu 

ororioc 

nanat 
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Aim)  IT*.  W1WTK*.  WIND. 


1.  A. 

B. 

C. 

tdkete  ; Uiketa 
tfiidpai  ; plokteu 
pii/tt)}  dltsa 

priti;  pitta 
paitat 

paita , pitUat 

nastschi nasUie 
tfi;  ndftfc 

2.  D. 

apkdmi 

8.  E.  tpluailitstan 

F.  stglei ; tftei;  (is)  qddi 

or  sq&ai 

G.  stated 

H.  paste  mp 

I.  pant  it  sal 

J.  fMinatotcanu/. ; panalo- 

g&nup 

K.  punea/.soman 

L.  kistao-kistdqa;  hanakalo 

fiistiktr 

siistutri  ; (e)  fistukilip 

sitsitaku 

pani^tkioa 

pOntac 

jmnsatutri 

past  tabs 

ha  mat  at ji,  hansdtat^i 

Sana  unit ; (c)  niieit 
sunrtcot 

fifttmdf  ; stpbpdtplkxci 
ft  pom 

spup  or  spap 
sigo;  figd;  fifai 

4.  M. 
N. 

fa/.mrn 

spam;  (k)  ltdm 

Cnirn  ; anim 
dnom;  (k)  anm 

hatia 

puli ; (k)  ks6t 

5.  0. 
P. 

tup 

naiamp 

wit 

J* 

huntilpp 

Katplkucp 

6.  Q. 
R. 

tfdmatplip 

tsdbatpl;  (p)  t^dbatplip 

tgagOlaptplip 
ttapdlo ktple ; (p)  t$ap6- 
la  klip 

ikpdb 

iUpdp  ; (p)  ikpdla 

7.  S. 

qop 

kompios;  kompiaus 

atciip;  yd  nan 

8.  T. 

gu'ut-tahdu 

fiwet 

e.  U. 

loltam 

slauris 

10.  V. 

wttktri 

dska 

11.  W. 

iicamap 

astsui 

wthumd 

12.  X. 
Y. 

turnu 

tamo 

ntUtr 

hikud 

13.  Z. 

tcdktci 

capui 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 

kaitf.lf.atpl 

wa/asUumka 

etfOtfivc 

sou  out 

wink  sian 
walaheua 
altikain,  akdken 
hit  pal 
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PHILOLOGY. 


TMl'NMtm. 

liohtni.no. 

ft AIM. 

1.  A. 

tOtnik 

, 

( ndoion) 

B. 

tpstnaika 

fiUdnt-rciyiUv 

ndtkafi  ; t catsolkaUe 

C. 

cirri ; iWtne 

niygai-iltrkoc  • f tcaryi 

ndtfilhika;  filled 

2.  D. 

toasokokteertfil 

3.  E. 

sfiulfiteuldktovm 

tfilmkstom 

klnkstam  ; tsitsisalurint 

F. 

sto  It  tridam ; (d)  sturtrr- 

skurnkunriutsin 

stripe  is  or  stripdis ; (< 

rdam;  (e)  sisuqotsuqam 

sqait 

G. 

storttrriem 

tsuitfiJ/M 

sqdpat 

H. 

fttipom 

panumufum 

stdu 

I. 

fiurkuadc 

sqdlttm 

J. 

sfiarris 

stp/pdfi 

stolfis  or  stdlOs 

K. 

stoqu 

Stoqu 

sdktca 

L. 

stilat/tyan;  mrjLifiOno 

tfiMitsweal , t/htsitdlo 

tfilasildtfil 

4.  M. 

hinim&t 

itkasainhos 

udfart ; iriaket 

N. 

nairinal/la 

(k)  alia;  aninca 

tyauilxqa ; (k)  tdfitofi 

5.  0. 

tiptulululepn 

fniktOSOijjtip 

tiftkir/Jmi/ift 

P. 

i units  n 

tntfUitkost 

kuraxmrst;  kiuu  a^m 

6.  Q. 

kanarcdk^dmafi;  (m)  ha- 

wdtotfil 

ifk&filti 

nawo/^tteaji 

R. 

ekdrutuaksdba 

cktHkst 

sefilfidt^stf  stnhett/lie 

7.  S. 

Ompokwi 

a mpakiri 

ukurU 

8.  T. 

tfilahos 

9.  U. 

katotpis 

10.  V. 

utfik 

11.  w. 

til 

uatal'  rntsi 

emcaetsd 

12.  X. 

tunuint 

panaku^a 

vtrtfr 

Y. 

ninidoa 

atsdiciziaho 

fomda 

13.  Z. 

sdta 

14. 

tu/iltf 

ndaktf  adaktpdtfi  l 

bit fi  load 

15. 

tealaupa 

16. 

aktedkit , xcakoro 

17. 

kurdst 
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mow, 

BAIL. 

RU. 

1.  A. 

jrirt  (ytllh) 

kteon  (kotte) 

B. 

yaps;  id  pus 

tsatstn 

tflkuue  ; plane 

c. 

latpliyitpl;  ids 

onfausu  ; {loose,  \lo 

W»  /.wap 

2.  D. 

df.tp.lu 

akinakoko 

9.  E. 

md qa 

fuoiyin  ; kip  iatrma 

tiekwu  ; teekicu 

F. 

samaiqicot ; sumn/itji  • 

sdluse ; Uvsilusa ; (e) 

(c)  ssJfitsta ; (d)  sure- 

(o)  svmoktvukicu 

stsilsasilusa 

f itsta,  (e)  saresilpa 

G. 

smu/Yit 

tsosilusa 

si k umiak  up 

H. 

rnuiqnt 

tsoso/usa 

f tqidtkap 

I. 

moqo 

hoi 

J. 

spldqu 

stplilapo 

mdtgap 

K. 

spldtpcv 

tpUpailapS 

tndksip 

L. 

tplasqftnon 

tf  lasted  t ; tplmcolp 

iplaspikj,  t/lasoqua 

4.  M. 

ntuka  ; me  aka 

Uimul ; tdmuil 

ala 

N. 

puui ; (k)  po*  ; tuandna 

16  mtju  (k)  tomkicihci 

iluk^a 

5.  0. 

pdi 

pupios 

fete; 

P. 

pep 

pat  floods  ; patliirds 

tats 

6.  Q. 

tpltu  kd  ; (m)  ilpltikd 

tcalsojttsop ; (m)  atxu- 

watolpl 

putsop 

R. 

tplkdpa;  (p)  tf.Ua kd 

tflkakfu  d;  (p)  akotpl 

olpitski ; (p)  dtaipl 

7.  S. 

nukjtfik,  alvpaik 

atdiu 

ham mlth  or  hdmai 

8.  T. 

kirnis 

kiltta 

».  U. 

kait 

loloks 

10.  V. 

qae 

imd 

11.  w. 

ti 

tahah 

ntalis 

12.  X. 

niwdwi 

pdupp 

kuna 

Y. 

nitcatci 

pazioonodt 

koto 

18.  Z. 

kdnis 

*f<fi 

14. 

katAofrUtl 

addk 

15. 

yamim 

waik 

16. 

yo  it,  tout 

tfdwot,  tdina 

17. 

yuit 

mu  pit 

149 
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PHILOLOGY. 


WATER. 

ICE. 

earth;  laho. 

1.  A. 

Ui  (too) 

tan  (f lam  or  ton) 

kHa  (ateluu) 

B. 

to 

ktcaloy  iOyas 

nee 

C. 

tyo  or  to 

huu  that) 

ndnee;  nOi 

2.  D. 

W(M,  <iri 

akooit  ,•  dkiteit 

atnak 

a.  e. 

f dirty.  Artro 

Kilt 

tylokaluy 

F. 

S&tcilylktci  ; stutyfkwi  ; 

(c)  Syuiamt ; (d)  syiii- 

stole y.u  { (e)  Uimaynleyu 

(e)  stuitylkuo 

ant;  (e)  syuiandtkwa 

G. 

Sikira 

sy.ru  lint 

tv  ru  i y uthmuy 

H. 

fri  uitylkwa 

sy  ninth 

amaumil 

f. 

tp 

sqaho 

s mdi  uy  tin 

J. 

kohl*,  hat 

stfid 

to  mpmif 

K. 

hat 

tolotfun 

to  may 

L. 

tylaqid,  tylaqd 

nutfdtot,  tykutfdt 

latcey 

4.  M. 

kuf 

td/tag 

ted  fag 

N. 

•fd  (k)  (fairaf 

taka  uk  ; (k)  toy 

tititnii 

5.  O. 

i^kdiniq 

toJi 

lift 

P. 

okdnits 

tylas 

lai/ks 

fl.  Q. 

ty/trnktm 

kdjxi ; (m)  ikdba 

xody  ; ttiliy 

R. 

tyllsokica ; (o)  ItfOko, 

ikdjta 

eki  ; (p)  iky 

U$0ko 

7.  S. 

mumpoka;  Ompke 

andis 

hOtujalop , dno 

8.  T. 

kilo 

kimsvnhan 

onitstah 

9.  U. 

ampo 

revs 

kaela 

10.  V. 

atsa 

tdrak 

11.  w. 

as 

IdqaU 

kiia 

12.  X. 

I>a 

pdhikflp 

tiirip 

Y. 

pa 

pat  sty  op 

Gip 

13.  Z. 

oyki 

koktefi  taia 

sdyktei 

14. 

tf&dk 

koyO 

15. 

kiik 

pOtoi 

yinca 

10. 

ixir,  uhcuktn 

loodya 

17. 

pill 
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IU. 

Kirn. 

un. 

1.  A. 

(ri/Wfi) 

dkof 

pit  pkuf : ( frozen  ) — tO  gkaf 

B. 

nor/uatkul 

tasi  kr  ; vatoiraka 

m6  nkat 

C. 

sis /.a  mi 

jLattei  f ft) not 

mOfkuk 

2.  D. 

akosuok 

akin-mitok 

akttiktctrnes 

3.  E. 

paisil/.lkica 

tfiuif  ; <;  ifiitktro 

paisilkiev 

P. 

ski/pitf Irmdtrku  ; (c) 

nrw/rkirt) ; nfidlk;  (e) 

stflfdlrktco  ; tfitflqaU 

skilpitflamitukira 

ui/.iitaku'H 

(pond);  (c)  tit/ul 

G. 

skef/mlom 

ftkira ; nts&put 

kuUifdfa 

H. 

sk  <t  lot  ska 

npuktralktri 

tanffut 

I. 

fan  ill r 

stult  ik  ten 

tsdlatfl 

J. 

Itiptiuin 

ndtritfl/fi 

tsdOtfl  or  tsdhlift 

K. 

skaiuritfOiO 

skewitflko 

tsclf 

L. 

ntsint^i 

nisah/tfri,  lasfuf 

tfUsaldlfli,  (salat /I 

4.  M. 

iiedko$ 

frikuH  ; trill 

hiuatum 

N. 

afu/ruf 

ten  tut ; (k)  juMMf 

tcaldm 

ft.  0. 

i/timui-irkaini$ 

htfmi 

fi'K 

P. 

Iris 

kilaip 

6.  Q. 

lAmatfl 

tffafonit ; ieimat/J 

itfldla 

R. 

u vkvicd  j (p)  tumat/J 

tcibatfl;  trmatfl 

ikdkoflttf  ; (p)  itf  ldla 

7.  S. 

tnilsQ 

mint  sal ; anhit'uo 

mumpdhle  ; mompalfl 

8.  T. 

haiu 

9.  U. 

kokai 

duus 

10.  V. 

asurahaua 

ip f ana 

11.  w. 

trmpakdni 

alsitma 

netraks 

12.  X. 

nr  if  mx 

piojta 

pikdu 

Y. 

paninatf 

atuihukica 

pat  sun 

13.  Z. 

oma/kiriuki 

mkUohtd 

omaksikimi 

14. 

topatfl 

15. 

Aim 

16. 

17. 
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P II I L O L O O Y. 


T*IUT. 

hill;  HocmiH. 

HLAKD. 

1.  A. 

(ihiU) 

B. 

tayokiltsOte 

sat;  susta y 

noquaikuty 

C. 

ttimi  ; nuwirUag 

ndntsa ; ndaittap 

nohilatcay  ; klojf 

2.  D. 

akitstatj.lfti 

akioat/U 

niskukan 

3.  E. 

f ikduri 

tfkom 

tfisuncktcum 

F. 

ctiontaqtfeyu • (e)  etsi- 

eliima/pca ; yutsot ; (c) 

tfisimeksto;  (e)  kisuneki 

laiaus 

tdyump 

G. 

ft  silo  (Uttcis 

etrilif 

ctsketoqoituktcv 

II. 

at^dq 

haiaut 

kfimnk 

I. 

skdlatf 

siotfi 

J. 

sla/.atqi 

stria  a nit  $ ; knit 

sputeUf 

K. 

tylajtelis 

smof. ; sma/o 

stalqit 

L. 

t/lasdt/.lo;  niqtyld  ; qo- 

tykuutatf;  stutdqma 

tqinit^inaks 

lokt 

4.  M. 

fifiol 

hdutikom ; muyfom 

Oma 

N. 

jxtctri ; yam f / (k)  rni~ 

tdpaq;  pitdyanuk;  (k) 

umd,  imd  ; (k)  ntnaui 

liau  lit^am 

ntfildk 

5.  0. 

pan  ink p 

Uit 

liytkaili 

P. 

idkvp 

yd  pint 

6.  Q. 

iaq&met 

fpokoyuma / ; ibakal 

aka/rtk  ; (m)  agfiptylyu 

ia/ 

R. 

naiaqe 

ipdky.df;  tylpakdlama; 

t/loy  ; (p)  kokteOlak 

(p)  natspOkei) c 

7.  S. 

tifkurt 

antffo 

atOpkei 

8.  T. 

kxrats 

9.  U. 

iaitus 

a ud /owns 

10.  V. 

tcakwt 

11.  w. 

ikdl 

ago 

i/sirta 

12.  X. 

pdun 

luidtri 

pahdmur 

Y. 

tifdya 

kdiua  or  kdiba 

padttca 

13.  Z. 

aksitskoi 

mastdki 

men* 

14. 

ndatft 

opdtfukt 

15. 

tule 

patif 

16. 

hat/. 

17. 
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mMtK. 

SALT. 

1.  A. 

tie  (tsay) 

B. 

tsetse 

natkaict 

C. 

teh  ; st 

tltglo  p ; Ungtge 

2.  D. 

nookie 

3.  E. 

g/drtiy 

(g  ilt salt 

F. 

sgeng  ; sgUnig  ; (e)  yu- 

kituylginl ; itsora ; 

tyldt 

itsil 

G. 

gtiiot 

ut sora 

H. 

yot/./ot;  gt}k>t 

sol 

1. 

tgct/.la 

J. 

sjHtuUn  ; kait 

quay. 

K. 

tu  kalis 

quay 

L. 

tagOng ; tag  eng  ; tylagdng  nigiUig 

4.  M. 

tigai  ; pigtca 

katuu'iinng 

N. 

pgud 

katuatos 

5.  0. 

dpit 

kamtigimpen 

P. 

kant 

6.  Q. 

qaldnwt;  tctqdnag 

tylu/tfy 

R. 

iakdnaks  ; (p)  ebigdn 

tylupty 

7.  S. 

tndi 

9.  T. 

htlih 

kdlus 

0.  U. 

katai 

10.  V. 

itsa 

11.  w. 

oligti 

taplatsai 

12.  X. 

timpi 

ivavi  or  icabi 

Y. 

tipi 

pimat  i ) i micaidkin 

13.  Z. 

oykolbkia 

14. 

tenttgvk 

15. 

lupoii 

10. 

told 

17. 

tot 

150 


WON. 

(gltstay) 

te^e 

ndtlmi 

nilylko 

gulgululdlam 

ololtm  ; ululim  ; (t?)  i cut- 
wultm 
icuhculim 
gttjnkin 
snnq 
ytcaiiyl 
su/oUot/Mn 
tkvlkolo 

kitui 

yayaiuk  ; (k)  tuks 
qauqauityTtinxk 


kctreuke ; kewiuqe 
ekewikye 

utsktcsfunt 

Uuxttkidu'in 

wdte 

otgxrohi 

sat ; v ulwuhm 

ttrmpiu 

puiuaig 

mikskimi 
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PHILOLOGY. 


TREE.  WOOD,  Ltif. 


1.  A. 

(tufhin) 

tSOf 

B. 

tvktin;  tso/^ 

tools 

id  like 

C. 

sintfundta;  sintfo 

/.ond/fi  ; USyos 

trt^s  tilth 

2.  D. 

tsdhatf.1 ; akakmntf.U 

l/.loJcntt 

aktrv  f/Jaknpeuk 

8.  E. 

tfifap 

ik/Ur  foum 

Wpxtflp 

F. 

eisfUa ; (e)  etsfiip 

loqwa  ; luqtcu  ; (e)  SI- 

pitstfifyl ; (d)  pitskil/J . 

Hpu 

tfama 

G. 

etui  Util 

silipu 

jMtnkit/U 

H. 

fjuopt ; aisptitf.la 

j ;utdp 

pitfkil 

I. 

ohotl 

Strnt/Jra 

J. 

nautsaqaa  ; ntriudkc 

tfl/i/tscitrip 

ptUstftifil 

K. 

iu  mots 

tfjutjd 

kdlrf. 

L. 

tf.laasqn ; tylaiistrati 

f/.lasqa 

t/./astraqa 

4.  M. 

tauhki 

had  su  ; hi  f Is u 

pisko  ; piff/o 

N. 

'“l<>  ; (k)pa Pf 

Uukas  ; /<W/u  ,■  (k)  wtts- 

dpt/JdptjLlf  (k)  polatai 

jnens 

5.  O. 

lavik 

hut  if 

qaisfo 

P. 

mos  or  mu 

kuji 

ihikum 

6.  a 

tkamonak 

ifkiin  ; i tkamonak 

akasa/  ; (m)  tkxcd/.u 

R. 

i/.tebd/.v  stfti 

e/jdas/.  j (o)  tubf/* 

tdpso 

7.  S. 

hri  nUuratyJ 

awdtiki 

hfltjkuxik 

8.  T. 

hifi 

ihikum 

9.  U. 

anko 

pdptrtku 

10.  V. 

dim 

11.  W,  tSOiklfla 

hau 

tsaJdhdpi 

12.  X. 

find 

tcdpi 

napka 

Y. 

kuna 

puhi 

13.  7. 

mist  ns 

mislts 

nipisU 

14. 

15. 

tumai 

16. 

kuld 
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SARK. 

OKAS*. 

rva. 

1.  A. 

la 

t/ld  (}/o) 

R. 

t^ilatdutxa ; xkeit/n 

t/  h <//../ 0 

ta/.tsaltnnd  niy. 

C. 

ptSlr ; ildatre 

tfjo 

tnfindta;  tfitfe 

2.  D. 

tsahnt/f 

akilsfa 

3.  E. 

qnsat/.lp 

elqdt/lp 

qdma 

F. 

tqulile/u;  (c)  qltihlr/.u 

xopolc/.u;  supula/u;  (o) 

sadtakirit/Ipa  ; tsket/lpu 

Stii 

G. 

t^idlai 

t&da 

siiilaktral/,1 

H. 

paldn 

skoitilttniuy. ; slid 

qa/t/oytyin  ; atxpdt/l 

I. 

ttculndot* 

squ'tfornlc 

sf£umt£nmtnnu 

J. 

srifrindkya 

prttstqityl 

tkdqomot/J 

K. 

point 

/.axil /.If/;  in 

tomtits 

L. 

tifHudntf 

t/liUttpiq  0 

tiasaiit  /Uasqd 

4.  M.  pdkt ; piakt 

si/si/  ; tsi/tsiy  ; pak$ 

laka;  kimila ; {atfai 

N.  ptdh  ; (k)  * eaqtilima/. 

titsf/i  ; trasqd 

papf  ; kimila;  ilk  wax 

5.  O. 

prtimi 

tylrft ; qdifl 

lauikf 

P. 

pair,  ki.fi  m/te 

max 

6.  Q. 

aiaqdpile/oq ; it^qira- 

ut^kilc ; 1 calqkon/ 

iqdoky 

milaq 

R. 

okxcotdt/la 

tOpso 

iakdUabdtvka 

7.  S. 

aldkot/le 

oUqa,  uloqo 

hfi  ntutmt/l 

8.  T. 

paluksfim/tc 

satkettakO  mke 

9.  U. 

kandwitxe 

i&n 

10.  V. 

itxka 

/at sir  i 

axuna  (D) 

11.  w. 

imiik 

harti  ; tsalo/te 

UfCU 

12.  X. 

okutsnj)  or  ogvlsvp 

niihtca ; hwdtca 

Y. 

apod 

puhi ; sonatxa 

tcayopi 

13.  Z. 


14.  Uakabut 
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PHILOLOGY. 


rucm;  miut. 

doo. 

tVTFALO. 

1.  A. 

(uUon) 

tfli  ([ling) 

(gMfy) 

B. 

tfutsdn 

t p.li  n 

C. 

isu  p ; isap 

tfili;  tfilipe 

a.  D. 

akot/Juk 

fidatfihsin 

(y  ltikirjH) ; yitsik 

3.  E. 

ska/a 

F. 

sJcaillatfi 

fidtqltiin  ; niqoqoso  mi- 

siomaUir  ; (e)  siamdlfiy. 

kit?  gin;  (e)  kukiur  &pa 

G. 

skailtaki 

eskike 

xtamakamif 

II. 

stud ik 

fiafiOtfilifin 

I. 

nuiuits 

skobai 

J. 

tsnudfia;  Uauwafi 

xtfilttsampffil 

tdifia,  sfy.ltp 

K. 

kos 

kafia 

L. 

tat  si 

tfinuqdfica 

fiawisdtris 

4.  M. 

nuki 

sikamkan 

N. 

nikiite  ; (k)  nfikwvt 

qusupiti 

5.  O. 

pUf.lt 

ndajxip 

P. 

ndteti 

toitkui 

e.  q. 

ip/.altura 

qotqot  ; qdotqoot  ; (m) 

musmvs'/r 

kiutan 

R. 

tfilkd  moJcuse 

musmus 

7.  S. 

umhdk 

manful 

8.  T. 

tskefi 

9.  U. 

toatsak 

yo*«S 

10.  V. 

Kdpso 

u,  w. 

miptls 

t mtsaqa 

12.  X. 

ariljru,  fiuru 

fari 

Y. 

atuku 

soyovuk 

13.  Z. 

cksikuyi 

imitao 

entum 

14. 

kaidctfil 

15. 

10. 

waus i,  trasi 

17. 

aywdl 
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HUE. 

WOLF, 

om. 

1.  A. 

tvs  (suit) 

yn  (large) 

yntqi;  (reindeer)  yolsi 

B. 

tulsA  no 

naff.  Ida 

tattle 

C. 

f let /.If  u (black);  nun- 
dyi$ao  (white) 

inldUirv-  ; sri/i  (small) 

tftijft 

a.  D. 

niplnco  (black);  ktyla- 
icily  la  (while) 

tylauo  (large) ; skenikots 
(small) ; katikin 

tsipuka,  tsdpukai 

3.  E. 

fkom/aes  (black);  «yu- 
lat/vs  (white) 

sinaydycluy. ; tnalem- 
stylic 

;y u/aykan 

F. 

ut/Jumka ; somyatt^in  ; 

ntintsin  ; sintyiltp  ; (c) 

tsodleyu  ; siniiqiUsa  ; (e) 

(e)  skumyit^t 

tiniqolip 

tukutups 

G. 

nt/Jamuko  ; sim v /.auk in 

qaiulimyu  ; sumiyiu 

tsiyu 

H. 

|. 

mtytUyl ; slumtamtl 

ntilaua  ; j miau 

tfttiuili 

J. 

K. 

St^Uyon 

tdlapas 

y.walaq 

L. 

UUontricsho 

(aiisahdlo 

( ylalus 

4.  M. 

idka ; hahats  (while) 

htmin  ; tsairya 

tatdpai 

N. 

idka  ; U'ttpanl/Mi 

f.ali j- ; spilia 

tipi 

5.  0. 

hmttik £ ; nokolito 

tylaiu  ; tsdilays 

aitylttca 

P. 

naldm 

kasuh 

musims 

6.  Q. 

vpcnqtca 

iskdlca  ; (m)  ifkilokf 

talay 

R. 

dsyot 

iletv/um 

t mason 

7.  S. 

aldtufan 

dmelinl 

at  tilt  m 

8.  T. 

katiinuimo 

mO  ill 

tylahtta 

9.  U. 

tokvnkt 

was 

suit 

10.  V. 

haukidai 

kuatak 

ardu 

11.  w. 

loqoa  ; i cvy.  (white) 

(si mu  ; Isrmul  (small) 

(osi 

12.  X. 

uira;  u Us  if  si 

findtri 

mu  rat  st 

Y. 

peufud  ; (okdktcidt 

ifd  ; tea 

so  jus 

18.  Z. 

ktio 

Tiuikon 

htjxisto 

14. 

tgimt 

kwairtlsak 

mukuOtf 

15. 

kuldi 

omolai 

kasuni 

16. 

hunar 

i fat,  xtol 

fft/kdt 

17. 

huttoi 

isot 

151 

sdkot,  sukmal 
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t{a  ((M) 


tylokwaityo 

u nlhclfl ; si  fas 


1.  A. 

B.  tyntstn 

C.  indkalak  fa 


a.  a 

kitf.lakaxtf.lea 

sina 

3.  E. 

tiydts 

skaldu 

F. 

sydsihiks 

skaldu ; (e)  stuniyu 

G. 

fas  inks 

uimulifcnika 

H. 

findlcltfa 

skaldu 

J. 

kOelut 

tyJdyatylitf 

K. 

L. 

toldsto 

tutl" fWOSO 

4.  M. 

ta^xpy 

tdf.rpul 

N. 

Uvppka 

tdf.^pul 

5.  0. 

piekd 

P. 

mdjii 

pas  nasi  ns 

«.  Q. 

molak 

kdnoq 

R. 

imolak 

7.  S. 

dntuqtr 

akmpi 

8.  T. 

nunts 

kaatsildxca 

9.  U. 

umn 

pum 

10.  V. 

hatdka 

tmoai 

11.  w. 

pan 

pum 

12.  X. 

pardi 

Y. 

patit 

kohi 

IS.  Z. 

ponokdo 

kikstakeiks 

14. 

tea  fate 

15. 

kekaia 

timis 

16. 

17. 

paint. 

spa  hfxcaka  s 

spolarpcdktfs  ; (c)  aresi- 
kico  ; spurvkicakos 
spdraku'dlakus 
arafiktca 
abutfk 

wo  td  tfiowC  Urtfi 

xcetyldfo 

niquqdn 

atriy 

a/afik 

atsik 

Ikamat 

etf.ldf.tca 

ct/.ldf.xca 

atdkotyle 


yatami 
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rLr. 

MffKHUTO. 

1.  A. 

te»; i 

txif 

B. 

naiad 

tsvtnakait^i  ; tpiiisc 

C. 

mdsna;  pdnfflo 

pOnft/li;  polsftie 

2.  D. 

oona 

oona 

3.  E. 

ki  rails  ska 

kicuntmaifl 

F. 

fa  mat f.  bin  ; (e)  mamihi  stlakvs;  sasildkui; 

Uasildkis s 

G. 

-f.amalf.llvm 

stmsalakns 

H. 

nuUfUtmvh 

sMtltloks 

I. 

txtsvsktss 

J. 

pdkirahs 

ter/u 

K. 

fteaioftraio 

manikalitfUn 

L, 

taqoqontseiea 

tfJatdqi*  ; stfikiu 

4.  M. 

la/lnci 

ted  tea 

N. 

tndf  nui;  maftiii ; (k) 

tented 

rtAfani 

5.  0. 

tqaiHfif katf.hu sag 

piffkii 

P. 

mvtnus 

lawk t 

fl.  Q. 

eqandfuxftce 

aponatfdkt^ok 

R. 

ojMtiuxUfi  kUuk 

otantikst 

7.  S. 

at  ik  ad  tie 

tomutfuktfuk 

8.  T. 

kakaia 

9.  U. 

10.  V. 

II.  W.  kahuna  n It  ha 


miipu  mttaui 

mipita  mopvp 


13.  Z. 


14.  nUUfkwrn 


KMKK. 

nasosr 

u fdffio  ; If  latcdnrtf  lt 


tsatin 

t)  estidf  ; faulafu  ; (c)  vjtxu- 
qatnlifu 

/ '.aumemuf. ; atdadi j- 

sktnut/u 

mutsuts 

obi 

sekalekaiu 
tau.' 6 tsai 

U'd/.puf 

ica/.pu$  ; {V.)  jxxi^kuai 

wa&maf 

ku'tilai 

kaudf ; (m)  kdwilo /. 
itsdiau 

ntumtihcn 

kindle 


hiuta 

tuqua 
to  j ok  we 

ki  neks  it 

feii 
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PHILOLOGY. 


MID. 

too. 

niTHIU. 

I.  A. 

(ogaze) 

la 

B.  t^eose ; triasc 

■uv  ska  take 

triads;  tsolaoqu 

C.  t make 

ijOrt;  <*/a 

ndketca 

3.  D. 

akinkolt 

3.  E.  spida 

o6$a 

(if.Af.palU 

F.  etspuM/Lioadf  ; ets/.t cad 

oosa  ; utisa 

spurn 

G.  aliit 

ausa 

spurn 

H.  huhuiul 

aufa 

j; pulpit 

1.  l/fit/.aalkum 

ads 

UitSfU 

J.  smaiko 

skof.stumaiif.1 

stoqdloq 

K. 

skuyj/stumit/l 

tsdistju 

L.  tplasqdqa 

t/Jaicu  nds  ; tf.  homily 

t/lasquqa 

4.  M.  xcmutiUken 

tdmum 

kotkot 

N,  pivpiuf  j/aieiut ; (k)  ka- 

torn# m ; (k)  tamdm 

t capias 

kia  ; palpal 

ft.  0.  tuiniyitra 

Idpitpl 

tiai/aimutf.1 

P.  teitfd 

lulls 

hep 

6.  Q.  tkalakalaba p ; tsikala 

l flkola  icala  uuks 

to  peak 

R.  kalukaldma ; thilay. 

tkolatcaldxcuks 

tvpte 

7.  S.  pdkalffi  na,  tuity 

at  Jimp 

a/itud  ntuan 

8.  T.  kakoaia 

ko  t/loopiu 

9.  U.  Idlak 

napal 

las 

10.  V.  tarara/L 

Oppd 

11.  W,  lauitsa 

isd 

imuh 

12.  X.  pdgina 

nupdhwi 

trofia 

Y.  kuinda 

anohd 

apihi 

13.  Z.  piksiu 

14.  okutdp 

1ft.  kakalis 

pithi 

pa  la 

10.  amdgarot 

aha / tiehe,  akdkan 

amd^atti  ape  ha  n 

17.  ehtymat 

pojMin 

pomtTf 
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wruvcs. 

DOCK. 

rroeo.N. 

1.  A. 

B. 

t cialstutkfise 

qhfl 

C. 

t$iwe 

naktftyli 

maiko 

a.  d. 

kiaqutylenina 

8.  E. 

skodyan 

stsf/lyom 

somyawa 

F. 

skapusilist ; (e)  stuqu. 

ststylf  om;  (e)  sistylu- 

yofs/vtttim ; ( 

jkistin 

ydtn 

yotiom 

G. 

kitsugtctifin 

yudtyot 

yotsuyoU 

H. 

stttkupd^in 

sydtyat 

yotsumydtsam 

1. 

tgtiUfaltif 

ydtyat. 

J. 

kop 

sy.lv  kwaiqo 

frimettm 

K. 

sp6ne 

ydtyat 

L. 

so /.atoIi  tsatdal 

tylaidyiay 

tylakokdi 

4.  M. 

ukaptaf,  w&ptag 

kotkot 

kuinu  ; v'it/lu 

N. 

Idyalay ; (k)  Olayulay 

ydtyat;  (k)  y.tcaiyxcai 

kakid 

5.  0. 

hay 

itfimtyl 

siituku 

P. 

hey 

nest 

8.  Q. 

tuwiu'iok^  ; tuinub’ ; 

oktrtyktcey 

kdyamau 

(m)  idiaptuk 

R. 

aidko 

oktcfkice 

oomana 

7.  S. 

alakica 

6 mpiuk 

8.  T. 

tsokxcutylink 

opostta 

0.  U. 

teak 

veaqus 

10.  V. 

alsari 

kata 

11.  w. 

toys 

kald ; qala 

Ctau'cpu 

12.  X. 

kata 

tfiga 

Y. 

huztkia 

pui 

thou  l 

13.  Z. 

14. 

ty  [n py  as  vpaU) 

oksdp 

152 


yotsvm- 
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PHILOLOGY. 


RW.  *(*fJ*0N.  rrt-ROEON. 


1.  A.  tyluk  (fJoalay) 

B. 

C. 

tab 

sebku  a ; tyldkrca 
t) elite 

tyluit^o 
tybkicaUgo 
tylteltp  ; tylettfo 

2,  D.  qdstit 

3.  E.  guamrityl 
P.  suwinntyl 

G.  kaiyufy 

H.  nafaititylkwa 

I. 

J. 

K. 

L. 

skaldliton 
sumtyht$  ; (e)  ntitiy 
n ike 

tititiny 

mama  It 
tsvmtvs 
snma.ty.laik 

tstityl 
tasty  leu ko 

spanagulttyl 

tsikatrat 

4.  M.  tMn/ip; 

N.  tkicanaitit 

natsdy 

ntaay 

5.  0.  triaitf 
P.  wailxilf 

mildqli 

loot 

stryhai 

(J.  Q. 
R. 

igvnat 

ikicaon 

inaqwdn 

indqyon 

7.  S. 

aldmtok 

dmtok 

8.  T. 

tsutaif 

tcoqifat 

9.  U. 

tfidfos 

tfdpkaf 

10.  V. 

kitari 

11.  w.  alif 

Uidla* 

12.  X.  pay/l Ui  (T) 
Y.  ayai 

akdi  or  agdt 
ayai 

13.  Z.  namtu 

14. 

15. 

16.  kwa&p 

17.  muyui 

nkieuk 

kasi 

ybot/r 

koikoif 
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NAHK. 

*rr«ccnoH. 

wnin 

1.  A. 

tp  fatal  (y tU) 

B. 

wdose,  % rote 

icdnvsison 

i U*ina  ; ifatiasfo^e 

c. 

6rii 

natflidtfl 

halokdi 

3.  D. 

kapsi  kakini  (1) 

ku  utndkuratplo 

3.  E. 

tkictU 

fount  tn 

ptoq 

F. 

skwtst ; (e)  tktctsi 

f.amintrcus  ; (c)  s/.amin- 

ipuuj 

ktus 

G. 

fkiriqt 

patninik 

uptoq 

H. 

stqu'unt^ot 

inpamdnik 

paiuq 

I. 

ttuis 

spalpla 

pdkpaq 

J. 

siak/.u 

ipadn/pn  ; Isma/vstif i 

tfS/./dqO;  Ulkdtpt 

K. 

tplpdlamap 

ksqtcdp 

L. 

tfitsaif 

p isutni 

Uthdqi 

4.  M. 

tranikt 

hatdu 

paipaip 

N. 

tcantki 

U/etf  ; (k)  eUqtqsa 

koik  ; pltig  ; (k)  kotap 

5.  O. 

]*VP 

all pp  ; tickta^cirelauyko 

tf.ltiktf.ldko 

P. 

haistok 

mdtplkost 

t/Jakf 

6.  Q. 

idpcUeu 

tqaiep 

tqop  ; totqop 

R. 

iapal 

tkaiep ; qdtenedput 

tkop 

7.  8. 

rfali 

tfakdnqop 

komtndu 

8.  T. 

t/Jdni 

hud  fait 

«.  U. 

tt*a$ 

palpal 

10.  V. 

kekuai 

itaiu 

11.  w. 

tiliqdtaki 

tuqutumi 

titcitsi 

13.  X. 

nauri 

nigitca 

twpiai 

Y. 

onid  (T) 

pipdtupikia 

to/idkicitya 

18.  Z. 

onUtau 

takomilsiman 

apiu 

14. 

tplisuk 

15. 

tniig 

petif 

16. 

Uxiian 

drau-dtai,  ponepa 

17. 

hicat/.not 
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PHILOLOGY. 


■LACK. 

KKO. 

blue. 

I.  A.  da/kds 

dalkOn 

B.  t/Utine ; niakts-lulukOst  t/JUdfttee  ; trultscvkc 

ents/ise 

C.  hOldji 

tvtf.1 

halso 

2.  D. 

kuniskoat 

3,  E.  kwaioyicoiit 

ttfVffWO 

olod 

F.  itttftein  ; (e)  iakwaiu 

ikwil 

iaktcai 

G.  oqtcdd,  oqimrdd 

ukuril 

Orpcttd 

H.  qtcuri 

kuil 

I.  /.aimetf 

faiku-Uqb 

f allots 

J.  igsont )tja ; tfrindka 

tctseuq  ; trke/.utrup 

Ukefut^op 

K.  ksrvUju ; ksqtcef. 

vkUfaqn 

krnprff 

L.  tnaouloqi 

tflakfil ; svldicvn 

t$sl6  k ; (/Uu~o  n 

4.  M.  tximu/Jsimu/. 

ilpifji 

yu$yu£,  wsios 

N.  tfmvk 

lut^d 

lantf  ; (k)  musmusunn 

witfl 

5.  O.  ^kup^kiipu 

lakaitlakaitu 

yots’fdts 

P.  mokimoki 

t^ako-aktce 

latilatu* 

0.  Q.  t/i/ffl,  tutfldi 

tflpdl ; tn  tflpdl 

ptfif  ; (m)  topoudf 

R.  tflaluj. 

tflpOlpvl 

W 

7.  S.  truLiium 

tfal 

8.  T.  kaitft 

pahdlut 

9.  U.  posposli 

Uiklakali 

10.  V.  e p/.otdra/.e 

edfti 

11.  W.  hakvtp 

tapldqt 

mesiiqati 

12.  X.  tutcit 

dpkaurit 

{akwakur 

Y.  luhukuritya 

atidkicitya 

iku'itsku'Uya 

1 3.  Z.  sikimrn 

mikio  ; as6n  (red  paint) 

14.  topukdds 

t jute /.  60s 

15.  moluta 

tfupula 

16.  yuptfa,  yomdf.pt 

kuaudfa,  raure 

safds^a 

17.  y uuatfnol 

koUtkuiet 
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YILLOW. 

GREER. 

GREAT. 

1.  A. 

( tlatlccse ) 

daikldj 

tfO 

B. 

sound (ifsf.ii 

kdte;  soutaidUyu 

I ram;  seiooktea 

C. 

ttgonfiee 

halso 

m inf  ra  ye 

a.  d. 

knirit/l-kaane 

3.  E. 

kt call 

pom 

y.aidm 

P. 

itacdUf  (ii)facarrit ; (c) 

io/.uanl 

quo  font,  kutunt ; (e)  sili- 

kiraltit 

ytea 

G. 

otfU<traok 

oqicdd 

yaiuyaiut 

H. 

kuraiak 

skteuittsa 

ktcatimt 

L 

/.wak  teats 

hfr/tco 

J. 

Uqicotyl ; kkitftintyl 

tfskteiaka 

fddteutyl;  tadgwntyl 

K. 

skurqu 

kuqirt'f. 

tourtty 

L. 

squlfiqt 

tqstOq 

t/latan ; UUdn 

4.  M. 

tnukfmvkf 

yufyuf ; tsiktsikicdkuf 

kimdkuf,  pi.  tilth* 

N. 

mdqtif ; (k)  mayflfy 

tsO  ktsv  k-xcakufy.l 

tiff  i ; (k)  nlsie ; ntfie 

tkenOe 

5.  0. 

yofstfdis 

tfaumua  ; pi.  yiytmu 

P. 

kd&kdnrt. 

noM  f rtufa 

6.  Q. 

afimy ; (m)  to  gat, 

tapatqdy 

idkaityl ; (m)  idgailyl 

R. 

itakaukaudka 

pa  My. 

uikicattyl 

7.  S. 

tipktfim 

pal , pal 

8.  T. 

haihaiai 

9.  U. 

mobnis 

10.  V. 

kimpe 

11.  W. 

tdytaq 

mesuqati 

iraud 

12.  X. 

tcnpit 

f aheaoit 

piap 

Y. 

ohdkicitya 

pan  am  or  patvatu 

IS.  Z. 

kumuni  (?) 

omdksim 

14. 

iiytrais 

15. 

ttnuni 

16. 

payit-uvri 

yOU,  irarinjeren 

17. 

oMoo 

153 
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PHILOLOGY. 


MULL. 

mono. 

old. 

1.  A.  unsul 

UOt 

atd  (long  ago) 

B.  asteki/n 

nty.lAtse 

tsityainn ; satdtik  (long 
ago);  tsatdkote 

C.  stsotyltlyU 

ty/Juif 

rnaMsdne 

2.  D.  tsakieu  ncnea 

kaetUumkaJedtte  (he  is) 

ulinakanta 

8.  E.  ktcaiyima 

i*ult 

tfikdtcily  ; p&lto 

r.  ququxnoma ; kukuioma  i<rijU ; yauyaut 

Jtoypoydut  (aged);  tfaulif  ; 

6.  kisjia  tut 

*W?  / (e)  tyiatylaydp 

d&MnJ/juot 

tldmem  ; tvpitujut 

H.  Uutma ; Utfrma 

feud  tfkieutft 

y0  mem 

I.  mdiman 

son  la /.o 

IdlotyUi 

J.  faoquu 

K.  yteile 

UtrpCka 

syoy  (aged) ; toyo  (not  now) 

tsop 

tfnndicityl ; nuujtl  (not 

L.  t /.?/.&  fuse ; Mlux* 

tsivkOg  ; ty.ay.dt 

new) 

sisin 

4.  M.  kuskiis  ; kutgkuts 

ktfpskaps  f knprkujtr 

xrakitna  ; kHcutt 

N.  irapctai  ; (k)  iksiks 

ryoltep;  <yatyM p ; (k) 
yatetuy  • Unvote 

yosanaty  ; (k)  yosat 

6.  O.  etsdpua 

ntalaa  ; nmntdlon 

kuidtsu 

P.  kosa ; kufa 

ty.lifoe 

tuiiux 

0.  Q.  idkteaUs  ; (m)  io gaits 

tidtylyeurO  l ; (m)  idia- 
lyhcUoy 

iakaiokt ; upo/jUt 

R.  iandkust ; ityldnukst 

tiatylcxcdl ; toyaial 

ioJcawyicat;  iutyllxnit 

7.  S.  pamdUCq;  titqak 

t6  Iktako 

iiihoiju  ; yuhaiyim 

8.  T.  mUUohut 

yOlyus 

maJuitt 

0.  U.  kitskdn 

Jed  Its 

mo/piutika 

10,  V.  atoy.tay 

kilotsanui 

yumaya 

11.  W.  tsoktsa 

ipdtse 

tolitca 

1 2.  X.  titotsi 

figun 

tguqiiputsi 

Y.  tiitsin 

nazui 

moetup 

19.  Z.  pisf-aktciu  (1) 

punataps 

apiu 

14.  kuxuitiits 

15.  yokai 

ndaqUktcv^ 

itfap 

16.  tginui 

apusterot 

erdypo 

17.  oluUikdlA 

jxiulwitv 

nuiydunial 
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roc mo. 

OOOD. 

bad. 

1.  A. 

fu;  sutfon 

nikaJtitay 

B. 

tfile ; qdnqute  (new) ; 

nu son  ; tfoge 

lat sate 

C. 

ternuai  (young) 
ty.lemasy.ai 

tifytta 

2.  D. 

k is  uks-tsu  mkdka  ne  (he 

is)  sahdni 

3.  E. 

yduitmn 

Ida 

ijPSt 

F. 

skokoemull;  sits  (new) 

/.a est  ; (e)  yast 

(iiia  ; (e)  quest  or  • just 

G. 

skokicdsaa  ; ayuncutyf 

yaest 

giaigil 

H. 

tcaytalt 

y.o(t 

kaft  or  qvp 

I. 

tfdtSuS 

t/Jom 

qaluin  or  qdlab 

J. 

ntybitylfuats ; traas 

tyldqu 

yasdr • lywasdyicityl 

K. 

(new) 

yuelt ; maiicn  (new) 

rye;  die 

w 

L. 

y,tiluse- tutus 

tasydtsan;  taydUane 

tfis  or  stfis  ; total 

4.  M. 

kut  shuts 

tads,  tatt is 

kapfif 

N. 

ua/xtui ; (k)  ntfiicinf 

f«A  ; (iff.  ; (k)  (icif 

,•  mild  ; (k)  If  ail  t lit 

6.  0. 

itsatyu 

tstiilam 

suaiu  ; pi.  sasuinu 

luastu  ; pi.  laluastu 

P. 

kumijtt* 

basice,  p&stvi 

tuimai ; ntma 

6.  Q. 

krraUpy. 

tokte  ; itbkvU 

idmala  ; mafdtfi 

R. 

ikwalas,  katsaetyldbutet 

etdkute ; tokte 

iokatyal 

7.  S. 

amuii 

ten  mi 

ktisqe,  kafq 

8.  T. 

yHtylknta 

sdnvqo 

0.  U. 

titse 

qdUs 

10.  V. 

karesd 

kariktoilsi 

11.  W. 

tsdktsa 

tusi 

lehawjain 

12.  X. 

dixeuntsi 

Isanti  or  tsaanl 

tup 

Y. 

titsiu 

pijtyu 

fitayu 

13.  Z. 

sakampiu 

hdsiu 

purkups 

14. 

tylotylobf 

t otqOsef 

15. 

tauis , tai 

Hu 

10. 

monaailx 

tihnraet , tihoncait 

mohardi,  mohai 

17. 

kehat 

poldu 

hiloigvtu 
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(neqhay) 


1.  A.  nzu  ( nezo ) 

B. 

C.  nitrate 

a.  d. 


m-nfricap 


8.  E.  laa-kisomdht\,  qest-fogalnuif. 

F.  faesl ; itdnis  ; (e)  quids  tarsus;  (e ) kusvs 


G. 

tsn/fU 

giuigius 

H. 

w 

kagt 

I. 

f(Ufl 

qdltitn 

J. 

fasf/j  spitf.l 

f 6 spiff  l 

K. 

aie 

m 

L. 

tashatstcut 

stistiut 

4.  M. 

hanul  Us 

j-  a f pit  its 

N. 

fiif 

5.  0. 

haputsu  ; suatu 

huastu 

P. 

6.  Q. 

tiqdi 

uimola 

R. 

katscickta 

eiakatfa 

7.  8. 

tina-Ukwdlak 

ka^q  taktcdlak 

0.  T. 

9.  U. 

10.  V. 

11.  W.  tusiftsi  vlhduqni 

12.  X.  nasunitr  tirkO 

Y.  pijtyu  kicatsiyeu 

13.  Z. 


14. 

16. 

16. 


(amid) 

naif. Hale 
nindstsa 

li-fukt-sdk 

mukuk 

/.iciloftcilt;  (e)  ft ciln. 

fwiU 
aslqintom 
aUfU'u  tflftcotf.lt 
Ithaf 
ptsifO 
nii/J 

talsokol,  katkatsuMj 
tcaqur 

tetu/df 

tcidJco 

kest 


pda  la  ; iakted  mu  n it/J 
tflakandU;  niftdpatfl 

idlei ; uiAit 

Modlasfdmst 


hatcdqt 

Jdcu 

lorfi&sijja 


htitui^i 

yait 
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DKAI*. 

CUU>. 

WAIM. 

1.  A. 

latest 

hupktiz 

hunzil 

B. 

rf w/r aymutoie 

ktealsaydtotea;  kdskotse 

lylokicdne;  tea  Id 

C. 

j t{fenlc 

skats 

hosznt/l 

2.  D. 

ipit/.lani 

kukdonc 

3.  E. 

kwutfdk 

truutyl 

ktnidts 

F. 

quid 

t suit ; (d)  tsartt;  kists/. 

ku-adts ; kukxradts  ; (e) 

tyj^in  ; (e)  kinoqait 

kinoqtcaats 

G. 

Uty.ojL 

iy  umits 

skuiits 

H. 

tdyoy 

stfilt 

sktrdtf 

!. 

tdqwaaty.l 

las 

tnp/udki 

J. 

alum ; pfiwjttouijil 

pa  mas  ; sty  inity  irity  l 

styldyatyl ; yolda 

K. 

mdqut 

‘tb/ 

ytcdla 

L. 

tsaatsyai 

tatsuuraii  ; tntsyadtyli 

tatskfilo 

4.  M. 

finiuynin  ; hetnukin 

iduits 

ludquts  ; idquf 

N. 

etyledwifa;  (k)  ifiadna 

f/usit ; (k)  tsmivl 

layoiy  ; (k)  iidtyUk$a 

a.  o. 

utcaa 

fwpa 

Media 

p. 

niauitta;  dnint 

fxraita  ; fntdsum 

puldkene  ; m6ka 

«.  Q. 

t/hnemclusl 

tsdmetty ; (in)  itfitfvq 

iotfkaitiy  ; (m)  agatylaq 

R. 

tyldmokt ; tyhnimelust 

tsus  ; tfUf 

nosk&it 

7.  S.  Juu,  Jb6 

pd  gkafiti 

maiutrin 

8.  T. 

likidis 

kivutiioy6  ttu 

putsahOt 

9.  U. 

tpino 

kdtaks 

sodikas 

10.  V. 

kireki 

isikdto 

keatsaJcdma 

11.  W. 

icindinui 

Ottii 

astdqai 

12.  X. 

tiyt 

o If  din 

tarvin 

Y. 

yci 

izitS 

ydi 

13.  Z. 

isUojtu 

14. 

kdyntyl 

tfUOsfityl 

tylopdtyi 

15. 

mastf 

16. 

amtya 

olfd 

ord 

154 
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P il  1 L O L O C Y. 


u 

THOt'. 

HX. 

1.  A.  si 

yin  (ner  or  ye) 

B.  silc 

n a task 

iatwk  ; iCtsaie 

C.  p 

na  or  nap 

htitukc 

2.  D.  kamin 

ninko 

iti/tkois 

3.  E.  nlgdtgua ; ntsotsua 

anntci  ; gaunt  ; /unni 

unotris  or  nuis 

F.  koiad  ; (c)  intga 

anrrtri,  fi  nui;  (e)  antnei 

tsanit/lts  ; (e)  tsinit/lls 

G.  ants 

dni/giead 

tsdnxsl 

H.  intga 

i/mi  or  inn  in 

Uunil 

I.  fifso 

dfigtae 

tsfinit/l 

J.  finals;  finis 

nfi  tea  ; iifi  uktea , nfi  gten 

tsontn  ; tafia 

K.  finlsu 

nfitce 

Wine 

L.  untsfi 

nnaiki;  nikl 

Un  nit/1;  tdat/la  (that) 

4.  M.  in 

im 

ipi 

NL  in  / (k)  infik 

i/n  / (k)  imfik 

pin  ; putt  ; (k)  pfinok 

3.  0.  inip 

niki 

nip 

P.  ina 

ki 

uui 

6.  Q.  naika 

tnaika 

id/ka;  a/.ka 

R.  naika  or  naik/a 

maika 

id/ka;  /ci/.eik  ; (p)  ia/.t 

7.  S.  tgii 

mdha 

kak,  koka 

6.  T.  ko/ir,  ktcone 

ni/. 

kicfiutsi 

9.  U.  no 

i 

hot 

1 0.  V.  ina 

mat 

hina 

11.  W.  it 

pi/kd 

pi/kd 

12.  X.  ktoan 

emfie 

ton , (an 

Y.  ni 

* 

oo,  ogo  (t) 

13.  Z.  nisf&a 

kistda 

tcistoi 

14. 

suwo 

15.  kani 

esemdzi 

1 0.  noma 

oma 

ahf,  pafima 

17.  no 

om 

wand/ 
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W’K. 

¥*. 

mr. 

1.  A. 

(i/awc) 

B. 

naiokwa 

tlo/onrk 

yinik  ; koiotok 

C. 

niyd 

ndhni 

apio 

a.  D. 

kamendt/.la 

nink&nnm 

nitikdis 

a.  E. 

ut/lnuis 

Utplnuiomp 

nulls 

F. 

kdenpil&%  krtttpiUi 

npddpstamp 

tsunntpltt;  (e)  tsinnt/lts 

G. 

kilt  past  % trehpusl 

kopilipust ; kopek  pust 

lip ust  { ulitsdnal 

II. 

namommil 

Injn/dpst 

temtsinil 

I. 

nihnlf.l 

koldpo 

t sdt  f rtf  l 

J. 

unem 

oldp 

tsunte;  fried  tar 

K. 

enitn 

eldpa 

tfiniddmap 

L. 

anncatpl 

kola  kola 

tsantsant^ ; tplaadtpla 

(those) 

4.  M. 

ttUy  nun 

imd 

imd 

N. 

tiama;  (k)  napinik; 

pomd;  e/nd  ; (k)  iminik 

Luma  ; (k)  ktvunmt  ; 

no  mi 

pinik 

5.  O. 

ndmuk 

mkimif  ,•  (dual)  nkimi j- 

nipik 

P. 

kimt 

kOmup;  ko  mu 

did 

6.  Q. 

numiku  ; al/aika  ; (m) 

mu st uka ; (m)  rneatka 

tplaxt^ka 

nt'piika 

R. 

no  Mika  ; (p)  nv/.atka 

musaika 

tpluska ; (p)  tplaiUka 

7.  S. 

sMo;  SMtM;  fUtdt 

miti 

kinnuk 

8.  T. 

kironaJidtplha 

nihupsl 

kaualnl/Jha 

9.  U. 

mil 

at 

pat 

10.  V. 

iaa 

miawtst 

11.  w. 

ituif 

mt'o 

ktimehe 

12.  X. 

Y. 

tami 

imui  (!) 

13.  Z. 

kestondno 

kesluicdica 

tcisludua 

14. 

nttcv 

15. 

maiko 

tttrko 

16. 

ai/dkin,  eyomoma 

asoin,  omoma 

pdmiimde 

17. 

team 

omdrn 

tcaruilam 
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PHILOLOGY. 


Tina. 

THAT. 

ALL. 

1.  A. 

(inter) 

Uia  (chnotr) 

B.  titik ; Me 

itie 

adtyi 

C.  idti 

idyi 

tdhui 

2.  D.  nasninv 

Maya 

kdpi 

3.  E,  mann 

yiafi 

ytraytcaiil 

P.  iad  ; (e)  /at,  iadia 

it/Ju,  U*iy  fait  or  $ti 

etsid  or  ct*iaa ; (e)  auida 

G.  y wtt 

tyl u 

ctuaaii 

H.  a$& 

at/.  In,  iUa 

tyuhtt,  ijaytUo 

I.  Isuli^e 

ityMii 

mb  (/tea 

J.  Uunct  nft 

tenne,  tat$idnt/.Ua 

yoakira 

K,  tsane ; /pint 

ywako 

L.  t6lu  ; tyltsi 

tab  t /Jin 

wo  to  wo  tdtyl ; yu/y  via  - 

katyl 

4.  M.  ki 

idy 

utftkdla 

N.  Ifi  ; (k)  i/fi 

ink  ; (k)  iktea 

tylayoe ; iyluywik;  (k) 

tlydyo 

fi.  0.  qe  or  qd  or  ke 

qd  or  kd 

natfindo 

P,  nuri 

kaux 

napkai 

8.  Q.  taiay  ; (m)  daieiay 

iayka 

saqu  ; (m)  kanuu  ta 

K.  okok ; yeiyeik  ; (p)  kc- 

utyiay  ; iaytau  ; iayka 

kanawe  ; (p)  kanatraviks 

i/xif  iaye 

7.  8.  AaskOj  ho  ska,  hakdp^a 

koifan 

pdkotfan 

8.  T. 

kated 

9.  U.  hat 

nanuk 

10.  V.  mil 

wkeau 

11.  W.  piu 

piykd 

uJo 

12.  X. 

mamti  ntaf 

Y.  id 

06 

noiona 

1 3.  Z.  am 6 

amo 

amoia 

14. 

doba 

15. 

16. 

oi 

17.  teandl 

ono 

fhbonotn 
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M«KT  ( MUCH). 

WHO. 

nui. 

1.  A. 

(tfyne) 

mptla 

m/fluk 

B. 

t/ldn 

Itaiena;  ienek 

funet ; pokati 

c. 

zontf.lt 

t&nti 

yo/o-lat/lc 

D. 

yuinakdni 

kat/.la 

akdtak 

3.  E. 

tisisila 

tun 

kikdto 

F. 

ptcaiu,  tdkotoqicot 

suet;  sudt 

tgitpt ; (d)  kiket 

G. 

ado  ice,  dnlue 

sdgicef. 

kikita 

a 

huiit 

$udt 

kokita 

i. 

qa  or  ka 

ktcat 

tfUftrte 

j. 

ka/at/l 

t cat,  guxU 

/irasidtit^ 

K. 

aiitku 

tea 

uikama/ 

L. 

t/lanil/l 

t/laa-vt/Un;  kato-kidt/l 

hot  SO  f 

4.  M. 

ilaf.  »e 

*V* » °f' 

kimtnm 

N. 

Udf.  t (k)  flak 

fin;  (k)  finaicd 

tsitccs ; (k)  ttapa 

5.  0. 

yiphca 

if 

pidji 

P. 

turn 

tici 

iu  u hire 

fl.  Q. 

t/lidpala;  (m)  adtU\t/l/u 

cancan  ; (m)  tan  tan 

qtodpif.  ; qtcahif 

R. 

n/oirt  ; (p)  t/lkapuLat^ks  t/lak&ta  ; (p)  t/Jan 

kuapkati  ; ktcaptif 

7.  8. 

timet,  f idoi 

Ha,  aia 

piinajfk 

9.  T. 

hoi 

kidfut-vU/l/a 

autjd 

».  U. 

domi 

10.  V. 

okicdri 

11.  w. 

kam  or  kum 

kihi 

mdhtya 

151.  X. 

manuka 

y. 

mate 

ihasa 

tayi 

13.  Z. 

akatim 

tiled 

aslsi 

14. 

vkyivk 

nl^akntf  l 

ndttsot/l 

15. 

manti 

16. 

aydin,  aiden 

hold 

momoa 

17. 

tnuiokom 

ha/s 

155 
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PHILOLOGY. 


TO- DAT. 

TBrnCKDAV. 

TO-MORROW. 

A.  Until  (now)  (unfit) 

(hu/td) 

(puntay) 

B.  tikfsen  ; not jv- dale 

kani/in 

t/lokdn 

C.  titri 

ant  a 

ahnw 

D.  naasain  itkin-ktukiak 

icftylkua 

kanmoiat 

E.  ki^itqut 

pisfsft/M 

pn/iduit  ; t^u/uiulu/ 

y.utovil 

F.  etsidxrjnt;  tsindvois;  (c) 

spisMt/Jt 

yahp  ; (e)  put/altp 

yidsqut 

G.  u&futptniya 

u spa  toy 

toa/o 

El.  taidut 

pildkal 

aikirdst 

I.  afccU-lj/.ct 

tod  it /Mai 

dddadu 

J.  UJf/disUti ; qQestori 

tipdtqul ; tfitif 

tli$ 

K.  tetsyty 

ids 

yet 

L.  tikaka  ; talkikut$-hahd$  kmriiskas ; titityatyi 

kaur6skas 

M.  taks 

tra/tj/ 

uatif) t 

N.  maqc ; intranet 

watim 

meisay ; mdisy 

O.  piimnp 

iitin 

trljLlp 

P.  nitnkaica* 

tdtim 

tdtim 

Q.  Ukotyiy ; (m)  $aibdka- 

Uikotf.1 ; tdkot/J 

kauy ; (m)  ittcigvra 

R.  akdotyla 

taant/lkil 

tctyc ; icoye 

S.  haska  mdntifb 

kuyi 

mditf,  kin 

T.  tfnifrt(?) 

isis-kuhinuk 

Oniki  (!) 

U. 

onandlka 

ana 

V. 

kdma 

w.  pdto 

U*[vme 

numloqomi 

X uyitf* 

tuma 

Ugu 

Y.  iy&su 

moa 

mdus 

Z.  anuyka  tsistsikoi 

matuni 

apondkus 

mitlma 

poana 

hidmtf 

pitkala 

t uk  of 

potdkirato 
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1KB. 

NO. 

out. 

1.  A. 

aha  ; aty/ailini 

an  at  u 

etyla 

B. 

anik 

laatf 

tylii 

C. 

the 

to 

d it/.la 

2.  D. 

hi  f ltd /a 

wdha;  mtials 

oke,  kvke 

8,  E. 

maa 

taa 

nyo ; naks 

F. 

otul,  hda 

la , tarn 

inuqo , ittqo  ; («*)  naks 

G. 

ainti/l 

lot 

nd/ftca 

a 

a 

lot 

n&kf 

1. 

r 

htot 

nrityo  or  nodjo 

J. 

a 

me/Jl 

pan , pagu 

K. 

a,  o 

meylla 

ots 

L. 

rid 

kas,  kaer 

Inhcike 

4.  M. 

a 

udtu  ; tret  it 

naks 

N. 

i;  (*)* 

1 cal ; (k)  t<tao 

nays  f (k)  lays ; naky 

5.  0. 

i 

Uthu 

na 

P. 

ia 

pi/a 

ndgo;  iisitju 

8.  Q. 

a 

ok  u- a ska  ; (m)  kata 

iyt 

R. 

ekad  ; (p)  kut/.o  -it 

ke  or  qr  ; nekst;  akteus- 

iyt 

ka  ; ya 

7.  S. 

hi',  none 

udffk 

tcd&n 

8.  T. 

nwhokitskid 

ityla 

yam 

9.  U. 

k a/l ok 

lek 

natfik 

10.  V. 

ya 

ma 

tfiamu 

11.  w. 

pdlrna 

tseiu 

6 mis 

12.  X. 

narfi  moc 

ftmvUi 

Y. 

aha 

kaii 

Siyxrriu,  si yu  a iu 

13.  Z. 

t-mania 

fd 

tokskom 

14. 

0*le 

toikiti 

tsakiwdk 

15. 

ktnai 

16. 

puku 

17. 

puku 
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PHILOLOGY. 


TWO. 

mu. 

roc*. 

1.  A. 

ndjfka) i 

fa,  tdki 

tipgi  (tingkay) 

B. 

riat  nke 

tdqe 

Mnlge 

C. 

ndkhuk 

talc 

tdntfik 

2.  D. 

as,  dsvn 

kulsv  ; kdtplsa 

kitten,  fit alsa 

8.  E. 

siselo 

ketf.lt  s 

mos 

F. 

t*tl,  asilf  (e)  apl 

tfttfles  i keetf.lt*  ; (e) 

mas  or  mu* 

ka&tflis 

G. 

tisel 

kitfles 

mu s 

H. 

tt/duOi 

katflis 

mu^irs 

I. 

sale 

iflifo 

mos 

J. 

Mil 

tfidlfl 

mo* 

K. 

sale 

kdtfJe 

mos 

L. 

tplasdle 

tgandl 

(plated* 

4.  M. 

lapit 

miidt 

pilapl 

N. 

nupit ; (k)  napho ; 

nept  mtiat ; (k)  mitat ; mildo 

pinapt  ; (k)  pine  pi 

ndpho 

5.  0. 

It:  pi  in 

mdtnin 

pipip 

P. 

Idpku 

mdtka 

pipa 

6.  Q. 

makuft 

If  Ion  or  flon 

laket 

R. 

mdkusl 

tfbm 

laket 

7.  S. 

ketm 

upfin 

{dope , tap 

8.  T. 

te&pwafW* 

posdtUplpa 

Uuikipatsoftcdkia 

9.  U. 

lapit 

atom 

icon  ip 

10.  V. 

hdka 

hdlski 

irahaia 

11.  w. 

hdki,  hdqi 

hatdma 

12.  X. 

hwat 

manugit  (?) 

hirdtriiat  (f) 

Y. 

tcahdiu , wahtyu 

pahdiu 

teaUikteeyu 

13.  Z. 

ndiokom 

nihokskom 

nesoi  or  nisoi 

14. 

atpl 

iciyu 

mbd 

15. 

dza 

tuldka 

wlag 

16. 

tcehi 

pdhe 

tcalta 

17. 

tee he 

poke 

xrated 
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rtVE. 

MIX. 

•■TEN. 

1.  A. 

skunlai 

nlkiidke 

tdkaUr  {tekalii) 

B. 

tsvktcalae 

kirustdnahe 

rte/fita 

C. 

ftcvldk 

trustful  ne 

koitahi 

2.  D. 

yijJto 

ntnisa 

uistdtfla 

3.  E. 

tceliksl 

Uuyamakst 

ti-utsit/lkd 

F. 

tail;  tsilit\istu;  tsifikistn 

taqnn;  tdqunifisto;  to- 

sispul; tispuU^e ; sttpal- 

ga  nikst  a 

kia  i (p)  fifpolko 

0. 

ttilikiMo 

tdiriyiikstn 

Uunikistom 

II. 

tfifikft 

hatrimdkst 

flfpoly 

I. 

tsildls 

tsi/dttf 

ttdoks 

J. 

tsflafrs 

stfotf 

ttdopi/S 

K. 

tfelaif 

ta/am 

ttdps 

L. 

ttuffls,  t flatty/** 

tsiUo/.dtfi 

tatroos 

4.  M. 

pd/ai 

o links 

oindpt 

N. 

pdf  at ; (k)  pdf  at ; pa- 

oila  fM  ; (k ) puld/nins 

oiruipt  or  uindpt ; tuskas 

fttao 

5.  O. 

tdtril 

Hid  nd 

noifip 

P. 

ptka 

tuipttka 

lapttka 

6.  Q. 

kxcdnam 

rd/.  am 

snniwuikust 

R. 

ktrdnam 

tdfam 

sitnomdkust 

7.  S. 

huican 

tnf, ; taf 

p^inimua 

S.  T. 

hdlat/.lf.a 

9.  U. 

tondpni 

nakskifu  plant 

tapkupjptdne 

10.  V. 

rf^a 

tahaia 

hokaikinis 

II.  w. 

maloti 

12.  X. 

(■in mating  (?) 

Y. 

napdiu 

naldktkutifu 

13.  Z. 

nisitsi 

nado 

kitsikam 

14. 

tiktftr 

HitpO 

Otflp 

15. 

ktnekus 

pdtirak 

xemfdici 

16. 

17. 

mahdr 

paadhe 

aytcoftuiq,  tcatsdkama 
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PHILOLOGY. 


CMiirr. 

nn 

rzn. 

1.  A. 

aUiUitjgi  (( alketinga ) 

laniz  i -r f/Aahitla 

lanizi 

B. 

trdniiPaha 

tyUtceet. 

kuran/fin 

C. 

nakdnli 

axt/.lanti 

hie  one:  a 

2.  D. 

i J/.dUa  ; waydtsa 

kaikitu 

ilu 

3.  E. 

nkoops 

tomt/li  nkoktcaa 

dpuktl 

F. 

hafnium  ; (e)  limit/./ 

yayanout ; yayanot 

Upon;  opontfst ; (c)  opu- 

nikst 

G. 

hat  nn  m 

yayanot 

opanikst 

a 

tuivin 

yayanot 

yd  tyiyutyk 

i. 

takdtre 

y oGn 

panut^s 

j. 

tsiuimos 

Uliiu/y  tan  guy 

p&HtttfM 

K. 

tramoi 

tdoyu 

]*Mutt; 

L. 

tokdtyi 

t y.lcid 

ty.laahant^s 

4.  M. 

aim  a f of 

(joits 

putimpt 

N. 

Hirin')  UU  ; (k)  pa/at  intuit 

tsamst;  tsumrst;  (k)  tsa- 

putimpt ; (k)  putnmpf 

xrcldysimka 

5.  O. 

noimdt 

tana  uiu  ifi  mqim 

nhjitelp 

I*. 

mntpitka 

fag  ha.tr  ititk  us 

natcitspo  ; lakena 

tf.  u. 

ksotken;  (m)  kot/Jkut 

kwcos  ; (in)  kxciis 

tat  /Mika  m ; tat  y/e  In  in 

R. 

kustdytkin 

kxraiitst 

tdtylelam 

7.  S. 

ktfnuui 

vduwdha 

Unifia 

8.  T. 

sauitustu 

9.  U. 

ndantki<~t)pta  tie 

natskaiakif 

tairnip 

10.  V. 

hatsikikiri 

kinharikhikinn 

etsrhcici 

11.  w. 

ham  if 

12.  X. 

paimanuf  (?) 

Y. 

StpU'aJoiJU 

13.  Z. 

naniso 

piuksiu 

kurpdi 

14. 

otylkuHtyl 

tsaudkicvtyl 

tylayxca 

15. 

u'ujsuya 

u mar  ask 

IcUfif 

16. 

17. 

ircfu'stcatsa,  si  nfe  pa 

pi  heir  pa,  maharkau  id 

xcehkutumahdr 
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■Lrati. 

fWtLTL 

TWtHTT. 

1.  A. 
B. 

liunzioat-et/  hi 

lanizi-oat~fin  pica  p 

nat-lunizi 

nat-kitan 

c. 

aityle-atan 

nakaiatyla 

tuitahuina 

2.  D. 

tyla-akr 

tyla-fs 

asalaiwii ; ttiico 

a.  E. 

opti  kst.rty.fr  n ik6 

ojwkst.rtylsi.stla 

sit/Uopnkst 

F. 

Opu  ntfst  etjlrnikoo  ,•  (c) 

— efyUrtriq6 

etylesrl 

rseltopunikst 

G. 

Opanikst  u/yfnaktca 

opanikst  ulnsrl 

aselti  opaniksl 

H. 

I. 

yulylyn  ty/t-iifnaks 

yutyly.utyU.til.Ujit  us 

fjal.jSityvtf.lt 

wktfrf 

J. 

tal-jtaii,  tril-pagu 

(til-sal 

Uam-toomufj 

K. 

j*an  u tj  4uiltHsv  s 

panvtf.kaftodk 

tfum-tOmu  y 

L. 

t / lauha  n tr  s Uo-ltri  k r 

. . . to-sale 

Uuale-tasyttyl 

4.  M. 

puli  midway -nays 

putimt-icay  -la-pit 

Uuiptit 

N. 

uineutxy$;  (k)  wina/uysl 

uincndpt ; (k)  urinanipt 

n a /ft  it  ; (k)  nf/tiit 

5.  0. 
P. 

ndnlety.lt 

IqpUn-nUtylc 

frpitik 

lapuifspu  / lapimlukenan 

fl.  Q. 

tat y Milam  ikona-tyt 

tat / Mika m ikona.makust  makusl-tyUcutyl 

R. 

(at / Ida  m • konc-  i y 1 

tdlyleUim-kone-makust 

makust.ty.lat y.l 

7.  S. 

tinifi-no-wun 

tinifi.  no-kit  m 

krim-tinijui 

S.  T. 

■ - 

9.  U. 

nasjiaian 

10.  V. 

11.  w. 

12.  X. 
Y. 

valuiualmju 

13.  Z. 

natsipiu 

14. 

15. 

usa-kttfij 
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PHILOLOGY. 


THIRTY. 

OMR  HUSDRKD. 

1.  A. 

tat-lanizi 

lanizi-tJanizi 

B. 

takt-facani$e 

Incan  if  an -tktcanlse. 

c. 

tatakicena 

t /laid  fi 

2.  D. 

kattdnua 

etuitnuo 

3.  E. 

kilf.liopakst 

/alfitfikst 

F. 

tftt/Miopa  nikst 

nqikain  ; ntrqddkain 

G. 

kct/.lcli)  opanikst 

faisitsdkist 

H. 

knt/MifdkU 

vlnakskam ; hotsoUdkst 

I. 

lf.lt/Mdtrc 

rimqodtfe 

J. 

tfdnif  tfvtpmif 

pdnitf-tHf.Lt/>  mpm  if 

K. 

kdnif : tomuf 

pd  n iJu -t/l-toma  f 

L. 

tfana-UiSfttfl 

taahd  n/fs-Uutja 

4.  M. 

mita&ptti 

putdptit 

N. 

mitdptil  ,*  (k)  mtdpt.it 

put  dpt  it 

5.  0. 

maiuik 

nitjitalpuik 

P. 

maluitspo  s matimlake- 

nan 

«.  Q. 

t/Jntt-t/UuUfl 

tdqamonak 

R. 

Iflon-t/latfl 

itakamtmak 

7.  S. 

pfin  tinifia 

tumpe 

8.  T. 

sutaatsl 

0.  L\  n/anfidtan 

10.  V. 

11.  w. 

12.  X. 

Y.  pahimanayu 

18.  Z.  nihtpi  kipipi 

14. 

15.  kUfif-kUfif 


out  Taoirauxn. 


krurit/JitfU-tivnuo 

oopnntksinqOn 
aopanikstaqOn 
jlo  tfjf.tr  t/Jtkain 
punetssumqoat^e 
pan  iif-talfJf-pdnitf-lUf.1  • 
tfim  pm  if 


pvtmufuf 


idtf.likam  ikamonak 
tiniji-tumpe 


kipipot 
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TO  BAT. 

TO  MUSE. 

1.  A. 

at  tft 

B. 

eat}l 

tan  tana 

C. 

indya 

thoatna 

2.  D. 

iki  or  eke 

ns/ii/c-kot/.lne  (I  want  to) 

3.  E. 

et}Un 

sta 

F. 

it}Hn 

sitst ; (e)  stusi 

G. 

U/,lin 

ok  teas 

II. 

it /./in 

ka  nuvnlukudtkui 

I. 

et/tin 

ko/tco 

J. 

set/l 

sko 

K. 

L. 

kdU/Jani;  tsahu/o 

tpiki/j/di 

4.  M. 

h i pii'u 

ipnakufa 

N. 

tUctedlaqa  ; (k)  tkwdtata  ilfttfa;  ituitgu  ; (k)  %a- 

icala 

6.  0. 

pita  pa 

pa-M/unstapa 

I*. 

pallet 

ok  unit 

6.  Q. 

il}l}<\lom  ; (m)  na/it/.- 

ant/lokomi^ta  ; (m)  an- 

tf/tlohu /. 

t/.hv(j6  mi^lo/u 

R. 

abat/l/dUba 

t/  ln  k/M  btl 

7.  S. 

hrdinapfb 

j- iktritmdmpka 

8.  T. 

kinunsaimi 

kinukuUimi 

0.  U. 

pin  or  pan 

ponui 

10.  V. 

itskuk 

kitsik 

11.  w. 

yama 

KV«« 

12.  X. 

likaru 

ttcipi 

Y, 

tikd 

iai 

13.  Z. 

tdicatup 

14. 

/.(taku 

/otaksvt/l 

15. 

yOlam 

UfU 

16. 

kicay.y  Incan 

pu},  paa 

17. 

nation 

jxir 

157 


TO  RCM. 

kut/lkai 

tdt/.ld 

hipgodk 


nainlu/L 

k6  et&ety  ; kueUeH*; 

tsukicirwm 

nautili}. 

ttluici 

skut/Uika 

kunuiktli 

ui/akatkra 

t cta/Ji^a  ; uraui}/^a  ; (k) 
uaii/tita 

prjiniuql 

lunast 

spakumukte 

Ixi/.aneko 

mintfifi 

kint}lokcimi 


yuf.ome 

tundUi 

pizumid}0 

pokaie 

aU6l$iat}l 
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PHILOLOGY. 


TO  DA*CK. 

1.  A.  bdpfin 

B. 

C.  patina 

TO  UNU. 

(utfin) 

laiy (mi 
tindi/i 

TO  * LKP. 

(ndmistee) 

/e/kdU 

(tndla 

2.  D.  nakaxsitjlnam 

lcwomn&ne 

3.  E.  mifi/.am 

P.  gmiiminUdt;  t/lraunint- 
sul 

G.  tpedimintsat 

H.  r/waitfi/ 

I.  so/  am 

J.  st/Uu/u*qu 

K. 

L.  katfdkdi 

fit^int/m 

itkuncm ; unvktcatidm 

unakicirtim 
nk  ten  tikwantfi  ho  m 

nuiiid oat ; smaitntnat. 

ttfiasirsakfinn 

ati/a 

itvp  ; (e)  it*/ 

ita / or  ito f 
kunt/lch/ 

Hut 

ts6  (peu 
t/lahaisdi 

4.  M.  jHihom.sn,  uauvpi 

N.  itcd\tv'<i ; (k)  tqicdpa - 
nita  ; tkdpanik 

uenpi^a 

tednpifa;  (k)  tcdnpuq 

pinmikfa 
pinu^a ; (k)  nifdto 

5.  O.  iokstuk 
P.  wntdlki 

luystaql 

tupsas 

ipifini 

/dust 

6.  Q.  mdilq ; al/inutfktca 
K.  bated  tsk ; nuxicOtsk 

lalamn/.;  (m)  olgtf/d/ama  kcuxtn  ; anoko/iMa 
amskaldtam ; oqniaio-  abapte  / amapU 

tf.lqo 

7.  S.  itUu  ntpialo 

riiqaiU 

f«m,  Uncti 

8.  T.  kinukuitaimi 

t/lu  yxuanata 

kinaUkiaimi 

0.  U. 

skdlak 

10.  V. 

itsnuxsi 

11.  W.  i cahekdli 

yarn 

yd  mat* 

12.  X.  nikar 
Y.  ni/d 

tiuiktcun 

ovitdhu 

dpui 

aui  or  abi 

13.  Z. 

aiokau 

14.  / oidt/l 

15. 

16. 

17. 

ten  it  f 
aiik 

yatdmkoa 

ku/da 
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TO  irUK. 

to  «*. 

TO  U>VR. 

1.  A. 

dOsni  (ya/turk) 

aiin  (ncetleu) 

(quisee  or  kane^hce) 

B. 

autrit/Ms/j  ne 

yaiin 

C. 

y all hik 

yittOi 

natylidtyl 

2.  D. 

koopya 

kctsyldkityl 

3.  E. 

kokuluta 

uriuktm  ; uikt^in 

yauy  acslat ; yoyaistfin 

P. 

kurolo  ktcdelt 

uitrin  ; uikin 

yam&ntf  ; yurndniki 

G. 

ktedoqwadl 

qu'ikitom 

yaminiki 

II. 

nkafuauifiko  my 

atsatsy.0  sta  mo  ny 

nyamdnik 

I. 

ydtyat. 

Idptom 

sydtlo  or  syudla 

J. 

taqtcdtyla 

tyldaqwityl ; ayanit$ 

yadntfin 

K. 

L. 

kaidyidn;  talay.6  na 

iahinseux  ui 

yisaieitsi 

4.  M. 

itscoksa 

hakim  ; pit) ksn 

hntanira 

N. 

sinutfa  ; (It)  Idtylifya 

ilukni ; patuksti ; (q) 

toqeq  ; (k)  tqeqnauxi 

aqinunuk 

5.  O. 

ulipkin 

miskalintont 

ktn$n 

P. 

sd  trust 

put&tatuitke 

itui  komatyJkas 

6.  Q. 

pula  irnla  ; paldu'ajul 

nioqomit ; ik^ta 

tqeyedmuyt  (I  love  thee) 

It. 

kijra/dtrol 

bokyikst ; utmukyam 

toqiyid 

7.  S. 

iiyitt 

st^tpvlbvt 

t^ukdnhete 

8.  T. 

iltstaiatya 

tylyaidnia 

tkaidltyol 

9.  U. 

hamkah 

ile 

10.  V. 

kausi 

kimd 

n.  w. 

uteifi 

wamaki 

yaqntmi 

12.  X. 

ampakan 

punini 

Y. 

yadua,  tikuri 

purti 

13.  Z. 

ipuyea 

nilenua  (I  see  him) 

14. 

tsettktsibk 

nasaJyl 

■U'ikirnaks 

15. 

16. 

17. 

tcliu’e 
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PHILOLOGY. 


TO  KILL. 

TO  *JT. 

TO  STAND. 

1.  A. 

sintd 

B. 

nuinilylyxcaa 

nintsat 

nUkas 

C. 

yd/ehi 

nintsak 

nihil nkur 

2.  D. 

kutpitj.1 

3.  E. 

pulista 

amota 

UUyh/a 

P. 

puklirtn  ; pn/iskai/eyu  ; 

tyldkuli f ,•  uUaktca 

tdgilg ; tifilig ; (e)  tayi- 

(e)  pul  into  m 

lif. 

G. 

pvluiy.Usa 

dmig 

tsidi •;  ; fdpilig  (plu.) 

H. 

ydlqantum 

ost  / la  kali  /kin 

kantfi/iyi 

I. 

kuldlfum 

gotdin 

tylydetg 

J. 

slots;  Ufdjidts 

t{i'>  mpmntyl 

tyldlsaka 

K. 

L. 

tsvnkdf;  kaJuiglin 

tylakfla 

ielniHa  ; itlntsetsn 

4.  M. 

xrnpsidun 

irrjyriisa 

augdtu 

N. 

itf.Iuncia 

aitkinke;  ahinatci;  (k) 

qatgikinki  / (k)  tutiga 

auk 

a.  o. 

piaiityJtip 

tfnkjl ; ifnikta 

laiitsip 

p. 

piaOst 

kdpitke 

idhiki 

6.  Q. 

eabudkba  ; idmakvt 

maty latt ; (m)  anutyla- 

mOty.dit;  (m)  atiut/.iru/a 

ultt  ; idyieut 

R. 

vmtyldtra 

nwtyhiit 

mdtyof;  lotyoe 

7.  S. 

stake 

sit/u,  pint 

tdpnti;  gttfp 

8.  T. 

konitylin 

kaidnitsa 

pvtykdya 

0.  U. 

slin 

tralknn 

kak 

10.  V. 

trilsik 

sdu 

tylikatg 

11.  w. 

yduatua 

t/aqu 

i /(Usd  tut 

12.  X. 

ktmgipgur 

kdrtrnu 

tcfininu 

Y. 

tcalsd 

kati 

trim 

13.  Z. 

enita. 

apiu 

14. 

haygityl 

UheutyJ 

tylakvgityl 
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TO  00> 

TO  OOMS. 

i.  a. 

tcustigian 

dni 

B. 

tanas 

ndnas 

c. 

ndtutf.lt  idkf.o 

1/aktco 

2.  D. 

tflnnn/.am 

tsikam 

3.  E. 

nasitfla 

tufwdnta 

P. 

hut;  f.vif  ; (o)  fuif. 

tf/iuif,  Ishuig  ; (g)  tsufuif 

G. 

f.aif 

tsfoaitfl 

H. 

HUfUllufy 

tfinufta 

I. 

o/odfu 

dtfla 

J. 

wakusa 

es  t 

K. 

L. 

af  at  flan 

tsidfa 

4.  M. 

ku$a ; kui 

hum  ; itrdkiam 

N. 

vituv;a  ; (k)  tcinata 

in tt am  ; (k)  tcitia 

3.  O. 

ii'intitkshiya ; te intugl  (imp.) 

trinlukum 

P. 

tila 

tilam 

fl.  Q. 

mifa;  ulfdia 

mate;  mOfta 

R. 

maid  ; alfdyif 

mdte  or  bate 

7.  S. 

t$ak 

$mdk 

8.  T. 

kiniaimi 

aulf.lt  fa 

9.  U. 

ken 

kdpke 

10.  V. 

kata 

katdk 

n.  w. 

yapte 

turn  . 

12.  X. 

funt 

paiki 

Y. 

midktei 

kimd 

13.  Z. 

istapdt 

poksapot 

14. 

tealfJdtfltfi 

hiitsdintfl 

15. 

opdi 

Mti 

16. 

wm,  tankomdko 

kima,  kema 

17. 

haUt 

akudl$vm 

ISS 
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MISCELLANEOUS  VOCABULARIES. 


Bbidbs  the  word**  of  the  Shnsty  language  before  mentioned,  Mr.  Dana  collected  voca- 
bularies of  several  dialects  spoken  on  the  Sacramento,  which  are  of  especial  value,  as 
being  the  only  information  which  we  possess  relative  to  the  ethnography  of  that  region. 
The  following  arc  a few  words  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  Indian*  on  that  river,  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  its  month.  The  name  of  five  tribe  was  not  ascertained. 


(I.)  UPPER  SACRAMENTO. 


hair,  totnoi 

knife  (or  iron),  kelekde 

eye,  lunuit 

sun,  sits 

nose,  tsArto 

fire,  j/o 

mouth.  ktU>  knfo 

water,  meim , meimci 

chin,  kinlikut 

doer,  nop 

forehead,  tci 

salmon,  tnonok 

arm,  k&tfe 

grape,  iti/vlu 

fingers,  tsemut 

rush,  t*o 

leg,  (ole 

eat,  Ut  or  bat 

foot,  klatn&so 

ace,  or  let  me  see,  wila,  wile 

knee,  huiok 

go,  hara 

At  the  residence  of  Captain  Suter,  a respectable  settler,  who  had  established  himself 
nhout  a hundred  miles  up  the  Sacramento,  Mr.  Dana  teamed  that  all  the  Indians  of  that 
vicinity,  who  were  divided  into  numerous  tribes  or  hands,  might  be  referred  to  two  races, 
one  of  which  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  cast  side  of  the  river,  and  the  other  on  the  west,  or  on 
the  banks  of  Feather  River,  a tributary  to  the  Sacramento  on  the  eastern  side,  about 
twenty  miles  further  up.  Those  races  resembled  one  another  in  every  respect  but  lan- 
guage. To  the  former  belong  the  ThJatvi  tribe,  of  which  a vocabulary  was  obtained,  as 
well  as  the  following  bands,  the  names  of  which  were  furnished  by  Captain  Suter,  viz.: 
the  Ocbocamne*,  Scrvushnmncs,  Chupumnos,  Omutchumnes,  Sicumncs,  Walngumties, 
Cosumnes,  Sololumnes,  Turealemnes,  Say wa mines,  Nevichumnes,  Matchemnes,  Sagnya- 
yumnes,  Muthelemnes,  and  Lopotatimnes.  In  the  diulccts  of  all  these  tribes  the  word  for 
water  is  tik,  while  in  those  of  the  other  race  it  is  t/totni. 
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(3.)  T A I.  A T 0 I. 

A tribe  living  on  the  Kassima  River,  a tributary  to  the  Sacramento,  on  the  eastern 
side,  about  eighty  miles  from  its  mouth. 


man,  saw* 

grapes,  mute 

woman,  esee  or  esfltt 

deer,  oxcia 

child,  tune 

bird,  time,  ti 

daughter,  trie 

fish,  pu 

brother,  adi 

salmon,  tugun 

father,  tula 

name,  me'ik 

head,  ft  kit 

beads,  hotcol 

hair,  mond 

good,  wilcinl 

car,  alok 

bad,  mti>;e 

eye,  tri/di 

old,  tuin  mitre 

nose,  uk 

new,  wests 

mouth,  hub* 

sweet, 

neck,  nrrmtt 

sour,  siksik 

arm,  taxed 

quick,  trrazctk 

hand,  iku 

go  quick,  lois  wmzak 

fingers,  kitljuha 

run,  taige 

leg,  koto 

walk,  ioiit 

loot,  snhei 

swim,  nine 

to*;,  ti 

talk,  hanni 

house,  koi/jd 

sing,  kotkik 

bow,  <i /* 

donee,  l-mnk 

arrow,  h iuJo 

eat,  t^anutk 

shoes,  /ok,  Ittka 

one,  kenale 

sky,  t ritcak 

two,  OtfoliO 

sun,  hi 

three,  ietiko 

day,  hid  mu 

lour,  o/V  i ko 

night,  katcil 

five,  kasdko 

dark,  hundbu 

six,  ternebo 

fire,  wike 

seven,  kunikuk 

water,  kik 

eight,  kuutnda 

river,  * cnkdtri 

nine,  odi 

mountain,  icrpa 

ten,  ekiit/e 

stone,  suied 

twenty,  naa 

tree,  dlmca 
wood,  timber,  kaxvel 

thirty,  otjtmi 

(3.)  P IJ  J 0 N I. 

(4.)  8 E K If  N N E.  (5.)  T S A M A K. 

Of  the  second  race,  or  that  inhabiting  the  western  hank  of  the  Sacramento,  Mr.  Dana 
obtained  the  name  of  the  following  tribes,  viz. : — Bushumnos  (or  Pujuni ),  Secumnes  (or 
Sek/ftnne),  Yasumnea,  Nemshaw,  Kisky,  Yalesumnes,  Huk,  and  Yukal.  The  following 
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vocabularies  belong  to  the  two  first  mentioned,  and  to  a third,  the  name  of  which  was  not 
distinctly  understood,  but  seemed  to  be  Chamak , or  Tlatnak. 


meat. 


man 

f une 

woman 

kele 

child 

daughter 

head 

tfutful 

hair 

Of 

ear 

ond 

CYC 

tratfa 

DO SC 

tonka 

mouth 

main 

neck 

tokotok 

arm 

ma 

hand 

tfapai 

fingers 

tfikikvp 

leg 

pai 

foot 

katnp 

toe 

tap 

house 

to 

bow 

dlumi 

arrow 

knid 

shoes 

beads 

sky 

hibi 

sun 

oko 

day 

oko 

night 

fire 

ta 

water 

viaini,  map 

river 

Idkolok 

stone 

0 

tree 

Ufa 

grapes 

deer 

tril 

bird 

fish 

salmon 

mai 

name 

gond 

huk 

had 

old 

new 

sweet 

■ZB  1!  MRS. 

tramar. 

mailik 

mailik 

kele 

kale 

vuiulumtmai 

eti 

tsol 

tfuiful 

otto 

cn 

bona 

ono 

il 

hU 

snma 

rim 

kui 

kulut 

leak 

kalot 

ma 

tumsvU  or  tamtfvt 

biti 

tfikikap 

jtado 

him  pi 

pai 

pai 

biti 

to 

solum 

/ultra  t 

oko 

eki 

P° 

sa 

( a 

mop 

momi 

mu  nidi 

inn  rati 

0 

tsa 

tit  aft 

kut 

kut 

t sit 

jntla 

mai 

iana 

teenne 

kuk 

w 

maidik 

hatril 

be 

sudfik 
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rcjcrsi. 

Mtnnn. 

sour 

oho 

hasten 

itica 

run 

tffl 

pttca 

walk 

iye 

i eiyt 

swim 

pi 

talk 

iritrina 

envm 

sing 

tsol 

dance 

jiaio 

one 

ti 

trikte 

two 

tiene 

pen 

three 

fi/pui 

sapui 

four 

pehel 

tri 

five 

tttUStlk 

tnauk 

six 

tint,  o 

tint,  a 

seven 

tapui 

pen  si  (?) 

eight 

peUiH 

tapui  (?) 

nine 

mat^um 

mnt sum 

ten 

fraptinaka 

aduk 

(8.)  LA  DOLEDAD.  (7.) 

SAN  MIGUEL. 

1 begun  taking  clown, 

at  the  same  lime,  vocabularies  of  two  languages  from  Indians 

belonging  to  these  missions,  but  was  unfortunately  interrupted  in  my  tusk,  and  had  no 

opportunity  of  completing  it.  The  few  words  which  were  obtained  will  serve  at  least  to 

show  that  these  languages  are  independent  of  each  other,  and  of  all  the  rest  contained  in 

this  work. 

U KM.ro  A IK 

ux  Micrru 

one 

hinritsa 

tohi 

two 

W/fCf 

kvgsu 

three 

kap/.a 

tlubdhi 

lour 

iitjil 

kesa 

five 

pdruftf 

old  r a to 

six 

tmindk^a 

paidte 

seven 

udd  kfa 

tepa 

eight 

t ait  tin  i 

srotel 

nine 

icatso 

Uditrup 

ten 

matsoso 

trupa 

man 

mite 

loai , luai,  loguni 

woman 

rurifme 

tiene 

father 

nikdpa 

fata 

mother 

nikana 

apai 

son 

nikinif 

1 /user,  past! 

daughter 

nikd 

poser,  pose/ 

head 

‘S°P 

tobltko 

159 
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LA  •OI.EPID. 

MS  MKJCU- 

hair 

Xroroy 

teasdyo 

car* 

OffO 

tintyito 

nose 

us 

tenento 

eyes 

hiin 

truginto 

mouth 

hat 

tretiko 

(8.)  H A I L T 8 A 

Mr.  A.  Anderson,  to  whom  I 

am  indebted 

for  the  Carrier  vocabulary,  also  gave 

me  the  following  words  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  Indians  on  Mil  hank  Sound,  in 
latitude  52*  20'  north. 

man,  numvs,  visit t 

goat,  <ftr/. 

woman,  kanum 

beaver,  bMun 

child,  hapk 

goose,  y6  nttkaak 

child,  my,  AwmiA 

salmon,  miay 

boy,  hnnukuy 

great,  kaiktas 

head,  A He 

small,  yauola 

hand,  haidsi 

strong,  t/Jau  ak 

chief,  yutmas 

dead,  tylol 

slave,  kdku 

1,  nuka 

Europeans,  k6mpk$iicu 

thou,  ksu 

bouse,  hooka 

we,  nukicamtk 

blanket,  kiljt.su  m 

many,  kainam 

scissor*,  kalykiutyUn 

lew,  hana 

black  silk  handkerchief,  talaf.kiuty.Un 

ye*,  la 

twino,  tsaii y 

no,  kids 

beads,  klaialay  ( tylaiala y) 

one,  tnuniuk 

canoe,  kilwa 

two,  malink 

knife,  hainam 

throe,  x/uyluk 

shoes,  kaina/. 

four,  mauk 

shot,  tyotsayaio 

five,  skiauk 

iron,  kiliy 

six,  kety.hituk 

stone  adze,  kiti/.-koul 

seven,  nuitylius  or  nuiysimus 

sun,  t/JikfudUt 

eight,  i/uytuysimus 

moon,  nusiy 

nine,  mumiskatnea 

wind,  ioala 

ten,  hayliuskvm 

thunder,  fitted/ 

drink  (to),  nakay 

rain,  yuykwa 

sec,  tokuala 

snow,  kreispif 

say,  ktiaioy 

hail,  kelpif 

lie,  toll  falsehood,  kaiiku 

fire,  tquUUa 

walk,  Until 

water,  wdOtn 

go,  winina 

dog,  i cats 

come,  Hainan 

wolf,  ktrttfilts 

trade,  khay 

deer,  kay.mila 
deer -skin,  kudtsay. 

understand,  hdomilt 
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OR 


T R A I)  E-L  ANGUAGE  OF  OREGON. 


A vert  singular  phenomenon  in  philology  in  the  trade-language,  or,  as  it  is  generally 
called,  the  Jargon , in  use  on  tho  Northwest  Coast,  and  in  the  Oregon  Territory.  The 
circumstances  to  which  it  owes  its  origin  are  probabl y as  follows : When  the  British 

and  American  trading-ships  first  appeared  on  the  coast,  about  sixty  years  ago,  they 
found  there  many  tribes  speaking  distinct  languages.  Had  it  chanced  that  any  one  of 
these  had  been  of  easy  acquisition,  and  very  generally  diffused,  like  the  Chippeway 
among  the  eastern  tribes,  the  Malay  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  the  Italian  in  the 
Mediterranean,  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  adopted  as  the  medium  of  communication 
between  the  whites  and  the  natives.  Unfortunately,  all  these  languages, — the  Nootka, 
Nasqualo,  Tshinuk,  Taihailish,  &c., — were  alike  harsh  in  pronunciation,  complex  in 
structure,  and  spoken  over  a very  limited  space.  The  foreigners,  therefore,  took  no 
pains  10  become  acquainted  with  any  of  them.  But  as  the  harbour  of  Nootka  was,  at 
that  time,  the  head-quarters  or  principal  depot  of  the  trade,  it  was  necessarily  the  case 
that  some  words  of  the  dialect  there  spoken  became  known  to  the  traders,  and  that  the 
Indians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  made  familiar  with  a few  English  words.  These,  with 
the  assistance  of  signs,  were  sufficient  for  the  slight  intercourse  that  was  then  main- 
tained. Afterwards,  the  traders  began  to  frequent  the  Columbia  River,  and  naturally 
attempted  to  communicate  with  the  natives  there  by  means  of  the  words  which  they  had 
found  intelligible  at  Nootka.  The  Chinooks,  who  are  quick  in  catching  sounds,  soon 
acquired  these  words,  both  Nootka  and  English,  and  we  find  that  they  were  in  use 
among  them  as  early  as  the  visit  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  1804. 

But  when,  at  a later  period,  the  whites  established  themselves  in  Oregon,  it  was  soon 
found  that  the  scanty  list  of  nouns,  verbs,  and  adjectives,  then  in  use,  was  not  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  the  more  constant  and  general  intercourse  that  began  to  take  place. 
A real  language,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  however  limited  in  extent,  was  required ; and 
it  was  formed  by  drawing  upon  the  Tshinuk  for  such  words  as  were  necessary  to  add  to 
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the  skeleton  which  they  already  possessed , the  sinew-s  and  tendons,  the  connecting  liga- 
ments, as  it  were,  of  a speech.  These  consisted  of  the  numerals  (the  ten  digits  and  the 
word  for  hundred),  twelve  pronouns  (/,  thou,  hi,  we,  ye,  they,  this,  oOter,  all,  both,  who, 
what),  and  about  twenty  adverbs  and  prepositions  (such  as  note,  then,  formerly,  soon , 
across,  ashore,  offshore,  inland , above,  below , to,  &c.)  Having  appropriated  these,  und 
a lew  other  words  of  the  same  language,  the  ‘4  Jargon"  assumed  a regular  shape,  and 
became  of  great  service  as  a medium  of  communication -for  it  is  remarkable  that  for 
many  years  no  foreigner  learned  the  proper  Tshinuk  sufficiently  well  to  be  of  use  as  an 
interpreter. 

But  the  new  language  received  additions  from  other  sources.  The  Canadian  voyogeurs, 
as  they  are  called,  who  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  American  nnd  British  fur  compa- 
nies, were  brought  more  closely  in  contact  with  the  Indians  than  any  others  of  the 
foreigners.  They  did  not  merely  trade,  they  travelled,  hunted,  ate,  nnd  in  short  lived  with 
them  on  terms  of  familiarity.  The  consequence  was,  that  several  words  of  the  French 
language  were  added  to  the  slender  stock  of  the  Jargon.  These  were  only  such  terms 
as  did  not  previously  belong  to  it, — such  os  the  names  of  various  articles  of  food  and 
clothing  in  use  among  the  Canadians  {bread,  flour,  lard,  overcoat,  hat),  some  implements 
and  articles  of  furniture  (axe,  pipe,  mill,  table,  fxn),  several  of  the  parts  of  the  body 
{head,  mouth,  tongue,  teeth,  neck , hand,  fool),  and  the  verbs  to  run,  sing,  and  dance. 
A single  conjunction,  puis,  corrupted  to  pi,  and  used  in  the  sense  of  and,  was  also 
derived  from  this  source. 

Eight  or  ten  words  were  made  by  what  grammarians  term  onomatopoeia  y — that  is, 
were  formed  by  a rude  attempt  to  imitate  sound,  and  are  therefore  the  solo  and  original 
properly  of  the  Jargon.  Considering  its  mode  of  formation,  one  is  rather  surprised  that 
the  number  of  these  words  is  not  greater.  Li/dip  is  intended  to  express  the  sound  of 
boiling  water,  nnd  means,  to  boil ; tiylitf  (or  tintin)  is  the  ringing  of  a hell ; ph  is  the 
report  of  n gun ; tiktik  is  for  a tru/ch  ; tumtiim  is  the  word  for  heart,  and  is  intended  to 
represent  its  beating;  the  word  turn,  pronounced  with  great  force,  dwelling  upon  the 
concluding  m,  is  the  nearest  approach  which  the  natives  can  make  to  the  noise  of  a 
cataract ; but  they  usually  join  with  it  the  English  word  uxtler,  making  tumscata,  the 
name  which  they  give  to  the  falls  of  a river.  Mdsh*  represents  the  sound  of  any  thing 
falling  or  thrown  down  (like  the  English  mash  and  smash) ; klak  is  the  sound  of  a 
rope,  suddenly  loosed  from  its  fastenings,  or  M let  go.” 

All  the  words  thus  brought  together  and  combined  in  this  singularly  constructed 
speech  are  about  two  hundred  nnd  fifty  in  number.  The  following  list  may  Is?  regarded 
as  very  nearly  complete. 


NOOTKA. 

haias,  great,  very  kldtaica,  to  go 

ham,  much,  many  khtsh,  good 

kdkcdl,  to  strike,  hurt,  kill,  destroy  k/utshmun,  woman 

• Tl*e  m and  the  th  are  employed  in  thin  paper,  in  which  a strictly  •cientific  ortliogTaphy  ia  uniwcr*. 
•ary,  instead  of  the  a and  y which  have  boon  used  elaewhere. 
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kumdtaks,  to  know,  understand,  hear 

mdkuk,  to  trade,  buy,  sell 

ntamuk,  to  make,  cause 

mauitsh , deer 

palktlsh,  to  give 

jtisJuik , bud 


fair,  chief 

(firms,  little,  young,  a child 
t shako,  to  come 
Ishikatnin , iron 
trek  or  teik,  no,  not 


ENGLISH. 


Boslun,  American 
hot,  bool 

hdkatshum , bn nd kerchief 
hnus,  house 
klui,  to  cry 
kins , glass 

Kintsholsli,  English,  Englishman 

kill,  kettle 

kol,  cold 

Irk,  lake 

lest,  lazy 

litm,  rum 

man,  man 

mart,  moon 

tuuskil,  musket 

n(m,  name 

not,  nose 

(tinman,  old  man,  father 
pata,  fire 
jreptt,  paper 
pot,  suppose 


it,  yes 
dike,  sonn 

alia,  now,  then,  thereupon 
dttaknli  or  dnkati,  formerly 
n/s,  younger  sister 
au,  younger  brother 
elip,  before 
email,  river 

lutloima,  other,  diflerent 
idhaic , name 
idhka,  he,  she,  it 
idkso,  hair 

idl.tr  n,  this  way,  on  this  side 


sdmun,  salmon 

stl,  sail,  canvass,  cotton-cloth 

sluts,  shoes,  moccasins 

shut,  shirt 

sik,  sick 

skin , skin 

smok,  smoke 

sno,  snow 

soil,  salt 

Stik,  stick,  wood,  tree 

sion,  stone,  bone,  any  thing  solid 

stu tshin , sturgeon 

sun,  sun,  day 

tala , dollar,  silver 

tint,  dry 

tshdkel,  jacket 

tumdfa,  to-morrow 

rrdwi,  warm 

tctlfti,  water 

tciw,  wind 


TS  II  I N U K. 

tana,  that  wav,  on  that  side 

iknfa,  ikta,  what,  why 

ilrhi,  earth,  land 

inatai,  beyond,  across 

14*40,  bone 

isik,  pnddle 

tshi,  now,  immediately 

itsuhut,  black  bear 

iulkot,  long 

kdh,  where  T 

kaittull , tobacco 

kalaitan , arrow,  shot,  bullet 

kaldkala,  bird 
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kdmuks t,  dog 
kanamakst,  both 
kuna in',  all 
kantni,  canoe 

kantshiak,  how  much  ? how  many?  when? 
kap.hu,  or  kapuhu,  elder  brother 
kata,  what 

kdirili,  below,  low,  down 
kiltipai , to  turn,  return 
kildtin,  Dint,  glass 
kilUsut,  bottle 
kimta , behind 
kiutan,  horse 

klahatrtam,  to  salute,  to  sympathise  with 

khiil,  black 

khdsta,  who 

Alaska , they 

kit  diced,  mat 

klip- 1 it,  rope,  string,  thread 

klitl,  sour 

knsaJi,  sky 

ktcaldn,  ear 

ku'dnisum , always 

kirns,  afraid,  timid 

ku'chkirth , duck 

likpuhii , or  Ukpd,  elder  sister 

viada , thou,  thy 

muimt,  down  stream 

mdlktrili , (or  mdUkirili),  ashore,  away 
from  the  river,  inland 
mat l ini,  to  or  near  the  river 
mt'me/usf,  dead,  to  die 
viistshimus , slave 
mitkoi , to  stand,  be  still 
mitiait , to  sit,  reside,  remain 
rndsaika,  we,  our 
musmus,  buffalo,  cattle 
na  f interrogative  particle 


nan,  mother 

vuika,  thou,  thine 

ttandmuks,  other 

naitiis,  olT-shorc,  on  the  stream 

nmntika,  surely,  certainly 

ndsuika,  ye,  your 

6 lapitski,  lire 

o/iikun,  basket,  tin  kettle 

dpitlki,  bow 

opitsa,  knil'o 

opotd,  stern  of  vessel 

oil  ah,  sun,  day 

pilpil,  red,  blood 

pit  sink,  green 

sdhali,  sdkali , high,  up 

JttfoiJi,  the  brown  bear 

ii,  sweet 

siuhos,  eye 

riks,  friend 

ijrnk,  blue 

sukxralal , gun,  musket 
tan  n tiki. , yesterday 
tamdlitsh,  cask,  barrel 
tidicit , leg. 

til  or  tul,  heavy  { tired 
tilikum , men,  people 
tilikum  .mama,  father 
(dike,  directly,  instantly,  soon 

(skis,  cold 

tskuiH , paint,  painted 

tsok,  water 

tiikeh,  to  wish 

tukup , white 

Iraki,  to-morrow 

i eckt,  again ; more 

uikat,  road,  path,  trail 

irinnpi,  by  and  bye,  presently 

(The  numerals  are  given  elsewhere.) 


FKKNC  II. 


kapo , (caput)  coat,  frock 
ka&it  (cassette)  box 
kith  (courir)  to  run 
lalmsh  (fa  bouchc),  mouth 
lakdsh  (la  h tic  hr),  axe 
lakh*  (fa  grains*),  grease,  lard 


la/an  (la  lan put),  tongue 

lamest  in  (la  mdtlecine),  medicine,  doctor 

lamontai  (la  man t ague),  mountain 

laptp  (la  pi/*),  pipe 

lasuai  (la  soir),  silk 

lot  dpi  (la  taU r),  table 
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latit  (la  tlte),  head 
Imrt'M  (la  Visit),  waistcoat 
latrie  (/ a vieilte),  old  woman 
lefd.sk  in  (le  biscuit),  biscuit 
lemuton,  sheep 
lepxe  ( le  pied),  foot 
liku  (le  cou),  neck 
til  it  (ie  hup),  wolf 
liman  (le  main),  hand 
lit  an  ( les  dent  a),  teeth 
lu-mardn  (hup  mar  in ),  seal 


mu  la  (moul in),  milt 
papa,  lather 

Paso  inks  (Frangais),  Frenchman 
pastse  (/ran guises  I)  cloih,  blanket 
pultdi  (jtoudre),  gunpowder 
sapelil  (itufarine  /),  flour,  bread 
sairash  (saurage),  Indiun 
shuttle  (chanter),  to  sing 
siujmt,  stujntl  (chapeau),  hat 
tome  (danscr),  to  dance 


BY  ONOMATOPOEIA. 


halt ! hau  f hurra  ! hasten  ! quick  ! 

hehe,  to  laugh 

kliik,  untied,  let  loose 

lip/ip,  to  boil 

nuish,  fltllen,  crushed,  broken 
po,  to  shoot,  noise  of  a gun 


tiklik,  a watch 
tiptip,  a bell 

turn,  a heavy  noise ; tumacata,  cataract 
tvmtuui,  heart 
(jnlton,  foolish) 


DOUBTFUL. 

The  following,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  must  be  either  Tshinuk  or  Nootka  : but  it 
is  uncertain  to  which  of  the  two  they  arc  to  be  referred. 


haiak , quick 

helu,  none 

ikta,  goods,  projierty 

ina , beaver 

ink  am,  to  take,  get 

kaktra,  so,  thus,  like 

k til  las,  merely,  to  no  purpose 

karnusak,  beads 

kdo,  tied,  made  fast 

kapshuala,  to  steal 

kiajMM,  (qu.  aiguille-  d peau  f)  needle 

klinientktnt , to  lie 

kliminklimin,  sand,  fine,  ground  fino, 
broken  to  pieces 

klunds,  perhaps ; I do  not  know 
kushiskushis,  stockings 
ktcapa , to,  toward,  at,  of,  about,  con- 
cerning 

kxcaprt,  no  more,  no  longer ; atop 
tele,  long  time 


hlo,  to  carry 

mdkamak,  to  eat,  drink,  swallow,  inhale 
vtasdUi,  bad 

tnusam,  to  lie  down,  to  sleep 
ndnanifsh,  or  nauitsh,  to  sea 
dkok,  this,  that 
oleic,  berries,  fruit 
olo , hungry,  thirsty 
pdlakli,  night,  dark 
said,  far 

sakaluks,  trowsore 

stileks,  angry ; to  quarrel,  fight 

sitkum,  half 

skukum,  strong,  powerful ; fearful 
snas,  min 
supina,  to  jump 
tiltil,  tshilishil,  a button  ; a star 
titush,  milk 

tsolo , to  lose  one’s  way,  to  mistake 
«rdtr«,  to  speak,  to  toll 
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It  may  appear  singular  that  some  English  words  should  be  employed  (such  as  man, 
sun,  moon,  stick,  snow,  warm.  Aw*.),  which,  it  would  seem,  might  have  been  supplied, 
like  the  other  similar  terms,  from  ihe  Indian  languages.  The  reason  is  prohably  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  corresponding  terms  in  timer  languages  are  so  exceedingly 
rugged  in  sound  as  to  be  impracticable  to  even  English  organs  of  speech.  The  Tshinuk 
translation  of  the  above-mentioned  terms  would  be  kot/.Miku  m,  ot/.la okvl/Jamrn , 
t/lkajxi,  and  agdlylat/.  In  some  eases,  where  the  Tshinuk  term  is  less 
difficult,  both  that  and  the  English  are  in  use,  and  equally  well  understood  ; as,  Isok  and 
rnita,  for  water, — tpi  and  M,  for  cold, — alapiuki  and  jnia,  for  fire.  The  wool  father 
has  throe  synonyms  derived  from  three  languages,  pupa , from  the  French,  afuman 
(old  man),  from  the  English,  and  lilikum-mdma  from  the  Tshinuk  ; (the  proper  word 
in  the  latter  is  mama,  but  as  this  is  found  to  be  ambiguous,  from  its  diiierent  meaning  in 
English  and  French,  the  word  lilikum , men,  is  prefixed).  We  are  reminded  of  our  own 
language,  in  which  we  have  the  common  term  rfa/f  (or  darkly)  derived  from  the  Welsh 
or  ancient  British,  the  word  father , of  Saxon  origin,  and  the  word  pnpas  which  wo,  like 
the  Chinooks,  have  borrowed  from  the  French. 

The  origin  of  some  of  the  words  is  raihcr  whimsical.  The  Americans,  British,  and 
French  arc  distinguished  by  the  term*  Bost&n  (or  Boston),  Kiufshofsh  (King  George), 
and  Pawiuks,  which  we  presume  to  be  the  word  Francois,  corrupted  to  Fasai  (as  neither 
f r,  nor  the  nasal  n can  be  pronounced  by  the  Indians),  with  the  Tshinuk  plural  termi- 
nation ids  added.  The  word  for  blanket  is  probably  from  the  same  source  (frangaisnt 
French  goods,  or  clothing).  Foolish  is  expressed  by  I'd Ion , which  was  the  name  of  a 
Canadian  who  became  deranged  at  Fort  Vancouver;  Ik-  was  the  first  person  whom  the 
natives  had  ever  aeon  in  thnt  state,  and  his  strange  appearance  and  actions  made  such 
an  impression  upon  them,  that  thenceforward  any  otic  who  conducted  in  an  absurd  or 
irrational  manner  was  said  to  act  kakua  Pilion^  “ like  Piltoo but  the  word  is  now 
commonly  uaod  without  the  preceding  particle. 

In  the  phonology  of  the  language  one  point  is  peculiarly  interesting,  ns  illustrating  the 
usual  result  of  the  fusion  of  two  or  more  languages.  As  the  Jargon  is  to  he  spoken  by 
Chinooks,  Englishmen,  and  Frenchmen,  so  as  to  be  alike  easy  and  intelligible  to  nil,  it 
must  admit  no  sound  which  cannot  be  readily  pronounced  by  all  three.  The  gutturals 
of  the  Tshinuk  (A  »nd  y)  are  softened  to  h and  k ; t/.l  become*  kl  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word,  and  ll  at  the  end  ; and  some  of  the  harsh  combinations  of  consonants  are  simplified 
by  omitting  one  or  two  of  the  elements.  Thus  we  have  tukrh  for  Wqi) t,  klitl  for  tyliip, 
klash  for  ty.loOsh,  Isok  for  fylfsoqua,  Ate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  d,f,  ji,  r , t?,  s of  the 
English  and  French  become  in  the  mouth  of  a Chinook,  t,  pf  k , /,  to  and  s.  The 
English  j ( dzh ) is  changed  to  tsh  ; the  French  nasal  n is  dropped,  or  is  retained  without 
its  nasal  sound.  Examples  of  all  these,  and  of  other  changes,  will  be  seen  in  the  voca- 
bulary ; and  we  may  compare  them  with  the  similar  effect  produced  by  that  combination 
of  Saxon  and  French  which  formed  our  modern  English  tongue. 

In  the  pronunciation  of  a lew  word*  there  are  some  slight  variations.  The  short  vowel 
u (or  u)  is  frequently  uttered  like  a short  t,  and  sometime*  like  a short  a ; sunumakst 
(, sv no rniik st ) seven,  is  pronounced  by  some  persons  flmnuikst,  by  others  sdndmakst ; 
kicunvm,  five,  is  changed  to  ktciniim  and  ktrdnum  ; nil,  heavy  or  tired,  is  often  pro- 
nounc'd /!/,  Azc.  In  many  word*  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  ooru  should  be 
written;  as,  mam  uk  or  mdntak,  to  make, — mtmelust  or  mimclo&i,  to  die, — isok  or  isuk. 
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water, — tmuam  or  mfiittm,  to  sleep.  A similar  difficulty  sometimes  occurs  with  the  e 
ami  » ,•  ns,  ka  naive  or  kanatci,  all, — htlo  or  hilu,  none.  5 is  occasionally  pronounced 
like  sh,  and  vice  versa ; a letter  or  syllable  is  sometimes  dropp'd,  as  nanunitsh  or  tidnitsh, 
to  mv,—ikdta  or  ikta,  what?  All  these  variations,  however,  are  unimportant,  and  in 
general  it  may  be  said  that  the  language  is  spoken  with  groat  uniformity  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  country  where  it  prevails. 

The  grammatical  rules  arv  very  simple.  Inflections  there  are  none.  The  only 
instance  in  which  a won!  seemed  to  Is;  varied  in  form,  was  that  of  the  interrogative  pro- 
noun kata,  what,  of  which  i kill  a was  occasionally  used  in  an  oblique  case,  as,  naika 
hrapet  knmdtaks  ikdia  maika  irate  a naika,  I have  forgotten  (no  longer  know)  what 
you  said  to  me.  Rut  ikata  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  “ for  what  T”  or  “ why !” 

There  is  no  article  in  the  language.  The  demonstrative  pronoun  ok  ok,  this,  occa- 
sionally supplies  the  place  of  the  English  the. 

The  genitive  of  nouns  is  determined  merely  by  the  construction  ; rfis,  kata  ntm  maika 
papa  ? what  is  the  name  of  thy  father? 

The  plural  is  in  general  not  distinguished  in  speaking;  sometimes,  haiu,  many,  is 
employed  by  way  of  emphasis. 

The  adjective  precedes  the  noun,  ns  in  Tshinuk  ami  English ; as,  latuai  hakatshum, 
silk  handkerchief;  itumiUi  ItUkutu , bad  people. 

Comparison  is  expressed  by  a periphrasis.  “ I am  stronger  than  thou,”  would  be, 
trek  maika  skukum  kahm  naika,  lit.,  thou  not  strong  as  I.  The  superlative  degree  is 
indicated  by  adverbs;  as,  tunas  olumnn  ok  ok  kit  mm,  very  old  that  canoe;  sum  onnkaii 
very  ancient  (lit.  far  ago).  A great  deal  is  expressed  by  the  mere  stress  of  the  voice ; 
hauis"  (dwelling  long  on  the  lost  syllable)  means  very,  exceedingly  great;  un'dkdli, 
with  the  first  syllable  drawn  out,  signifies,  very  long  ago;  so  houtk",  haiu",  tanas'',  Ate. 

The  numerals  are  from  the  Tshinuk.  They  are — 


ikt  or  Hit 

one 

sunu  makst,  si  mi  makst,  sd  mi  makst 

seven 

makst  or  makust 

two 

stohtkin  or  stuhtkin 

eight 

klan  or  klun 

three 

knattsl  or  kicaiitst 

nine 

Utkft  or  lakt 

four 

tdiklam 

ten 

kiruuum,  kirinum. 

or  ktrdnam  five 

takamonak  or  takamdtuik 

hundred 

takatn  or  tdham 

six 

Some  of  the  variations  in  pronunciation  which  appear  in  the  foregoing  have  been 
already  explained ; the  other*  proceed  from  the  greater  or  less  approximation  attempted 
by  the  speaker  to  the  original  terms  in  Tshinuk ; but  all  the  forms  would  be  equally 
well  understood. 

The  combinations  of  the  numerals  are  the  most  simple  possible.  Eleven  is  tdiklam 
pi  iki,  ten  and  one ; twelve  U UUMam  jn  maksi,  fcc.  Twenty  is  makst  tdtklam  ; 
thirty,  klOn  tatldam,  Thousand  is  tat  If  lam  taka  man  ok,  or  ten  hundred.  Eighteen  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  would  Is*  taUr/am  pi  stohtkin  f aka  mortal,  lakct  latldam , pi  makst . 

The  personal  pronouns  are — 

naika,  I musaika , we 

maika,  thou  nusaika , ye 

uthka,  he  klaska , they 

101 
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Mumika,  in  Tshinuk,  means  “ we  here,”  excluding  die  person  addressed ; in  the  Jargon 
it  is  used  in  a more  general  sense,  though  alhatka,  which  means  we  all  (including  the 
person  addressed)  is  sometimes  employed  by  those  who  understand  the  native  idiom. 

The  personal  pronouus  become  possessive  merely  by  bring  prefixed  to  nouns ; as. 
naika  ha  us,  my  house  ; maika  oluman , thy  father ; iufdm  knpo,  his  coat. 

The  interrogative  pronouns  arc  klaksta , who  1 kata  or  ikuta,  what  ? kantshiak,  how 
much,  how  many  I The  last  is  also  used  lor  when  ? i.  o.  how  much  lime,  or  how 
many  days? 

The  relutivo  pronouns  must  in  general  be  understood ; ns,  kdh  okok  mm  tin  maika 
wa tea  ktcajta  naika,  where  is  that  salmon  [of  which]  you  spoke  to  me?  .Sometimes, 
however,  the  interrogative  pronouns  supply  their  place,  as  in  English  ; — as,  trek  naika 
kitnuUaks  ikata  maika  wawa,  | do  not  understand  what  thou  sayest. 

Okok,  this  or  that,  is  the  only  demonstrative  pronoun. 

The  indefinite  pronouns  are  kanamdkst,  both,  hflu,  none,  kanawe,  all,  ha  iu,  much  or 
many,  tanas,  few  or  little,  htdoima,  other. 

In  general,  the  tense  of  the  verb  is  left  to  be  inferred  from  the  context.  When  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  distinguish  the  time,  certain  adverbs  are  employed,  as,  ishi,  now, 
alia,  now,  just  now,  straightway,  ttinipi,  presently,  alke,  soon,  tshike , directly,  instantly : 
anakati , formerly,  okok-sun,  to-day,  tunutla  or  tertkt , to-morrow,  tddnliki,  yesterday. 
The  future,  in  the  active  of  “ about  to/’  44  ready  to,”  is  sometimes  expressed  bv  lukrh. 
which  means  properly  to  wish  or  desire, — as,  naika  papa  tukeh  mvmelust,  my  lather  if1 
near  dying,  or  about  to  die. 

A conditional  or  supportive  signification  is  given  to  the  verb  by  prefixing  the  words 
klunds , perhaps,  and  /*w,  derived  from  I lie  English  suppose,  but  used  rather  indefinitely  : 
as,  naika  kwas  naika  (ili  kum-mama  Lianas  mememust,  f am  afraid  that  my  father  will 
die  (lit.  I afraid  my  father  perhaps  die).  Naika  tukeh  pas  maika  mdtnuk  kiosk  naika 
laltdsh,  \ wish  you  would  mend  my  axe  (lit.,  I wish  suppose  you  make  good  my  axe). 
Pm  vutikn  kldtawa  idhtra,  pi  naika  tshako  kdktra,  if  you  will  go  yonder,  1 will  follow 
(lit.,  suppose  you  go  that  way,  then  I come  the  same). 

An  interrogative  form  is  sometimes  made  by  inserting  the  particle  na  ; as,  maika  na 
tukeh  makuk  maika  kii/ian  kuapu  naika,  do  you  wish  to  sell  your  horse  to  me  ? 

The  substantive  verb  must  always  1st  understood  from  the  form  of  the  sentence;  as. 
maika  pi/ton , thou  art  foolish;  tik  maika  an ? is  thy  brother  sick?  Bains  oluman 
maika  kanern,  very  old  is  thy  canoe. 

The  adverb  usually  precedes  the  adjective  or  verb  which  it  qualifies,  though  it  may 
sometimes  follow  the  latter ; as,  hnias  kiosk,  very  good ; kalian  naika  tnusum,  I am 
only  sleeping;  naika  haias  tukeh  kumataks,  I very  much  wish  to  know  ; weld  ikl  sun , 
one  more  day,  or  ngnin  one  day  ; pdtlatsh  f erkt,  give  more,  or  again. 

There  is  but  one  preposition,  viz.,  kicdjfa  or  kteapd,  which  is  used  in  various  senses, 
as,  to,  for,  at,  in,  among,  towards,  dec.  Bui  even  this  may  generally  be  omitted,  and  the 
sentence  remain  intelligible.  Naika  kldtatca  naika  itaus,  can  only  mean,  44 1 am  going 
to  my  house.”  KikwUi , down,  is  used  in  the  sense  of  beneath,  and  sdkali,  high,  up,  in 
the  sense  of  above. 

Only  two  conjunctions,  properly  speaking,  arc  found  in  the  language  from  the 
French  word  puis,  is  used  to  mean  and , or,  then,  & c. ; pos,  from  suppose,  means  if,  in 
case  that,  provided  that,  and  serves  in  general  os  a sign  of  the  subjunctive  or  conditional 
mood. 
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All  those  exclamations  which  art?  the  natural  expressions  of  feeling  and  passion  may 
be  said  to  belong,  ex  origine,  to  this  idiom.  The  only  one  really  peculiar  to  it  (and  that 
borrowed  partly  from  the  English)  is  the  expression  “ hau  / haul  hurra!"  which  is 
used  to  urgr  or  hasten  n party  in  any  work. 

It  may  teem  at  first  sight  incomprehensible  that  a language,  if  such  it  may  be  colled, 
composed  of  so  lew  words,  thus  inarlifirially  combined,  should  be  extensively  used  os 
the  sole  medium  of  interoomm  unicat  ion  among  many  thousand  individuals.  Various 
circumstances  are,  however,  to  lie  borne  in  mind,  in  estimating  its  value  as  such  a 
medium.  Id  the  first  place,  a good  deni  is  expressed  by  the  tone  of  voice,  the  look,  and 
gesture  of  the  speaker.  The  Indians,  in  general,  contrary  to  what  is,  we  believe,  the 
common  opinion,  are  very  sparing  of  their  gesticulations.  No  languages,  probably, 
require  less  assistance  from  this  source  than  their*.  Every  circumstuncc  and  qualifica- 
tion of  their  ideas  is  expressed  in  their  speech  with  a minuteness  which  to  those  accus- 
tomed only  to  the  languages  of  Eurojie  ap[tenrs  exaggerated  and  idle, — os  much  so  os 
the  forms  of  the  German  and  I^itin  may  seem  to  the  Chinese.  We  frequently  had  occa- 
sion to  observe  the  sudden  change  produced  w hen  a jiarty  of  natives,  who  had  been  con- 
versing in  tlieir  own  longue,  were  joined  by  a foreigner,  with  whom  it  was  necessary  tn 
sprnk  in  the  Jargon.  The  countenances  which  before  had  b**en  grave,  stolid,  and  inex- 
pressive, were  instantly  lighted  up  with  animation ; the  low,  monotonous  tone  became 
lively  and  modulated;  every  feature  was  active;  the  head,  the  arms,  and  the  whole  body 
were  in  motion,  uud  every  look  and  gesture  became  instinct  with  meaning.  One  who 
knew  merely  the  subject  of  the  discourse  might  often  have  comprehended,  from  this 
source  alone,  the  general  purport  of  the  conversation. 

It  should  further  Is?  observed  that  many  of  ilte  words  have  a very  general  sense,  and 
may  receive  several  different  though  allied  significations,  according  to  the  context.  Thus 
miik'iI;  is  to  trad*,  buy,  self,  or  barter;  sdkali,  or  suhnli,  expresses  above,  up,  over, 
high,  tall;  stik  is  stick,  iroal,  tree,  forest,  club,  cane,  Arc. ; snicks  is  angry,  hostile,  to 
quarrel,  fight ; rn  ir la  it  is  to  sit,  reside,  remain,  stop  ; makatnak  is  to  take  any  thing 
into  the  mouth,— hence  makamnk  sumun,  to  eat  salmon ; makatnak  tsok,  to  drink 
waiter ; makatnak  kninull,  to  smoke  tobacco. 

But  it  is  in  the  faculty  of  combining  and  compounding  its  simple  vocables,— a power 
which  it  derives,  no  doubt,  from  its  connexion  with  the  Indian  tongues,— that  the  Jargon 
finds  its  special  adaptation  to  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied.  Two  or  three  hundred 
words  may  be  learned  without  difficulty  in  a day,  and  a very  short  time  will  make  the 
learner  familiar  with  their  ordinary  use  and  construction.  He  will  then  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  the  numerous  compounds  which,  if  they  hud  been  simple  words, 
would  have  cost  him  much  additional  labour.  Almost  every  verb  and  adjective  may 
receive  n new  signification  by  prefixing  the  word  mdmuk,  to  make  or  cause.  Thus 
mdmuk  t shako  (to  make  to  come),  to  bring  ; mdmuk  kldtawa  (make  to  go),  to  send  or 
drive  away ; mdmuk  mash,  to  throw  down,  to  smash ; mdmuk  pit,  to  fire  a gun : 
mamuk  kiosk,  to  repair,  put  in  order,  arrange,  cure;  mdmuk  kikicih,  to  put  down,  to 
lower,  to  bury ; mdmuk  klimin,  to  make  fine,  like  wind,  hence  to  grind  ; mamuk  ptpa, 
to  write;  mdmuk  kumataks , to  make  to  know,  to  teach,  die. 

The  following  instances  will  show  the  usual  mode  of  forming  compound  terms.  From 
the  English  words  man,  ship,  stik,  stem,  si  l,  ha  us,  skin , are  formed  shipman,  a sailor; 
shipstik,  a spar;  stik  skin , l>ark ; selhaus,  a lent;  stikston,  a piece  of  petrified  wood. 
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The  latter  term  was  wed  by  a native  who  saw  the  geologist  collecting  specimens  of  that 
description;  whether  it  was  composed  on  the  spot,  or  was  already  in  use,  is  not  known. 
Ham -ft  aus  (many  houses)  is  the  common  term  for  town ; kol-ilehi,  wam-ikhi,  (cold 
country,  warm  country,)  mean  summer  and  winter ; k6lsik-tcnm»ik  (cold  sickness  warm 
sickness)  pronounced  as  one  word,  is  the  term  for  fever  and  ague  • kuapet-kumataks  (no 
longer  know)  means  to  forget.  Tanas-man  (little  man)  is  the  term  for  hoy ; ta  nas-klutsh- 

man,  for  girt.  The  usual  expression  for  God  is  saka/i-taie,  lit.,  above-chief,  or  the  chief 
on  high.  Turn,  henvy  noise,  and  water,  make  (um-imta,  a cataract;  luftsok  (heavy 
water)  is  ice. 

The  place  at  which  the  Jargon  is  most  in  use  is  at  Fort  Vancouver.  At  this  establish- 
ment five  languages  ore  spoken  by  about  five  hundred  persons, — namely,  the  English, 
the  Canadian  French,  the  Tshinuk,  the  Crec  or  Knistcnenu,  and  the  Hawaiian.  The 
three  former  are  already  accounted  for;  the  Crec  is  the  langunge  spoken  in  the  families 
of  many  officers  and  men  belonging  to  the  Hudson’s  Hay  Company,  who  have  married 
half-breed  wives  at  the  posts  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Hawaiian  is  in  use 
among  about  a hundred  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  who  are  employed  as  Inlourcrs 
about  the  fort.  Besides  these  five  languages,  there  are  many  others, — the  Tdhailish, 
Walawala,  Kalnpuyu,  Nn«kwole,  Arc., — which  are  doily  heard  from  natives  who  visit  rhp 
fort  (fir  the  purpose  of  trading.  Among  ail  thpse  individuals,  there  are  very  few  who 
understand  more  than  two  languages,  and  many  who  speak  only  their  own.  The 
general  communication  is,  therefore,  maintained  chiefly  by  means  of  the  Jargon,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  the  prevailing  idiom.  There  arc  Canadians  and  half-breeds  married 
to  Chinook  women,  who  can  only  converse  with  their  wives  in  this  speech, — and  it  is  ihc 
fact,  strange  ns  it  may  seem,  that  many  young  children  are  growing  up  to  whom  this 
factitious  language  is  really  the  mother  tongue,  and  who  speak  it  with  more  readiness 
and  perfection  than  any  other.  Could  the  state  of  things  which  now  exists  there  bo 
suffered  to  remain  lor  a century  longer,  the  result  might  be  the  formation  of  a raw  and 
idiom  whose  affinities  would  be  a puzzle  to  ethnographers.  The  tide  of  population,  how- 
ever, which  is  now  turning  in  thnt  direction,  will  soon  overwhelm  and  absorb  all  these 
scattered  fragments  of  |»cculiar  lineage  and  speech,  leaving  no  trace  behind  but  such  as 
may  exist  on  the  written  page.  It  has,  therefore,  seemed  advisable,  at  this  time,  to 
preserve  these  details  in  regard  to  a subject  of  some  interest  in  itself,  from  its  singularity, 
anrl  which  may  bo  of  no  slight  value  from  its  bearing  on  certain  point*  of  philological 
investigation. 


In  addition  to  the  examples  of  construction  given  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  following 
colloquial  phrases,  written  down  ns  they  were  heard  from  the  natives  and  others  versed 
in  the  idiom,  will  show  the  manner  in  which  it  is  employed  ns  a medium  of  ordinary 
intercourse. 

A«,  siks  ! Ho ! friend  ! 

Klahtnrtam  How  do  you  do!  (the  common  salutation.) 

Kah  rnaika  haus  f Where  is  thy  house  T 

Kith  madia  kla/aica  ? Where  art  thou  going  ? 
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Naika  (solo 

Kah  tcikat  Mat  ami  Wakaikum  f 
Kah  maika  tshako  ? 

Kant  sit  ink  nuiika  k l at  air  a maika  /tans  ? 

Pntlatsh  tsok 

Haim t olo  tsok  naika 

Hauis  olo  tnakamak 

Naika  Mata  on  kuapa  kani  nt 

Ktrapet  iraica  f 

Wtk  naika  naaaaitsh 

Kdntshiak  maika  tilikum  f 

Tntldam  pi  Mon  bans  kunatte 

Naika  lukth  mdkumuk  mauitsh 

Kantsbiak  santun  maika  nmkok  tshako  ? 

Kata  okok  trin  J 

Haias  trin.  lit  hi  trin. 

Okok  sun  bains  team 
Okok  maika  bans  1 
Okok  stik  Mdt> nett  ilrhi 
Kdntshiak  tshako  nuiika  nan  * 

Sik  maika  papa  ? 

Xuiriiika  baias  Mabdtrtam  iahka 
Naika  kakshatl  tipi  tiki 
Ktiksbatl  naika  Irpie 
Maika  na  kumataks  dlkr  shuns 
Haias  masdtsi  maika  kanrm 
Alkf  klatawa  kikiriti 
Kata  whale  maika  papa , or 
Kata  item  maika  tilikum -mama , or  > 

Kata  nim  maiku  oluman  7 1 

Naika  haias  tukih  kiimafaks  rnamuk  pejta 
And  kali  baias  naika  kumataks  kupshu- 
alat — alia  kilapai  naika  turn! dm 
Natriiika  haias  iahka  kumataks  supina 
fkdta  maika  trek  Mdtaira  kakshatl  ma, 
(tike  maika  makok  mu  skit  7 
Naicitika  kanaic*  nusaika  tilikum  mrme- 
lust 

Haias  kiosk  okok  mula;  haiak  okok  mb- 
muk  MimenMimen  okok  sajxihl 
Wek  nusaika  kumataks  irikat 
Ktrapd  Uthi  kldtatra  ship 
Hdu  tsok 
Haias  trin 

Kakshatl ; khmen  tshako 
Alta  tilip  kik  trili  tsok 


I have  lost  my  way. 

Where  is  the  way  to  go  to  Wakaikum  ? 

W hence  contest  thou  ? 

When  art  thou  going  to  thy  house? 

Give  me  some  water. 

1 am  very  thirsty. 

Very  hungry. 

I tun  going  in  a canoe. 

Do  not  talk,  or,  stop  talking! 

I do  not  sec,  have  not  seen,  &c. 

How  many  are  ihy  |*oplo  ? 

Thirteen  houses  in  all. 

I want  to  eat  some  venison. 

I low  many  salmon  dost  thou  bring  to  trade  ? 
How  was  the  wind?  (what  that  wind  I) 

A strong  wind.  No  wind. 

The  sun  (or  day)  was  very  warm. 

Is  this  ihy  house  ? 

The  tree  fell  to  the  ground. 

When  is  thy  mother  coming  ? 

Is  thy  father  sick  ? 

Truly  he  is  much  to  be  pitied. 

I have  broken  my  bow. 

My  leg  is  broken. 

Dost  thou  think  it  will  rain  ? 

Thy  canoe  is  very  had. 

By  and  bye  it  will  sink. 

What  is  the  name  of  thy  father  ? 

I wish  very  much  to  learn  to  write. 
Formerly  I used  to  (lit.,  knew  to)  steal 
much, — now  my  heart  is  changed. 
Truly  he  con  jump  well  (lit.,  knows  to  jump). 
Why  dost  thou  not  go  and  kill  heaver,  and 
buy  a gun  ? 

Truly  all  our  people  arc  dead. 

Very  good  is  that  mill;  quickly  it  grinds 
the  corn. 

Wo  did  not  know'  the  channel. 

The  ship  went  aground. 

There  was  no  water. 

The  wind  was  high. 

Perished ; went  to  pieces. 

Then  sunk  down  into  the  water. 
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Wek  klakstu  mtmrfust, — kanaxci  kldtava 
malkuili 

Nusaika  sdleks  masdtsi-tilikixm 
KUm  nusaika  kakshatl 
Mdkust  kakua  haiu  nusaika 
Kantshiak  /nusaika  ? 

Makusl  tatUlam  jri  kiramttn 


Nobody  was  drowned  ; all  got  ashore. 

We  fought  tlie  enemy  (bad  people). 
W’e  killed  three. 

They  were  twice  os  many  as  we. 

How  many  were  there  of  you  ? 
Twenty-five. 


VOCABULA  R Y. 


The  following  list  contains  all  the  simple  words  of  the  trade-language,  and  some  of 
the  compouud  terms ; but  to  have  included  nil  the  latter  would  have  swelled  the  vocabu- 
lary to  many  times  its  present  extent.  Indeed  a selection  of  several  thousand  linglish 
words  might  be  made  for  which  corresponding  expressions  could  be  found  or  formed  in 
this  language,  according  to  the  principles  before  explained.  It  would,  however,  lie  a 
work  of  some  labour  and  very  little  use.  What  is  here  given  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
any  curiosity  which  may  be  fdt  concerning  this  singular  speech. 


A 

About,  concerning,  ktcttpa, 

A bout  to, tukrh. 

Above,  sahali  or  sakali. 

Across  (a  river),  inatai. 

Afraid,  timid,  kuas. 

All,  kanatet',  katunei. 

Always,  kurdnisum. 

American,  Bdstiin. 

And,  pi. 

Arm,  liman. 

Arrive  at,  ndnanilsh  (to  see). 

Arrow,  kalaitan. 

Ashore,  malkicili. 

A«,  kdkica. 

At,  ktrapa. 

Axe,  lahdsk. 

B 

Bad,  masatsi  or  masdtshi;  piihuk  or 
pishak. 

Barrel,  tunudutsh  or  tumid  its. 


Basket,  dpikun. 

Bends,  kamasuk. 

Bear,  black,  ilshuhut .-  brown,  saiatu. 
Beat,  kakshatl. 

Beaver,  ina. 

Before,  flip. 

Behind,  kintta. 

Bell,  tingling  or  tintin. 

Beneath,  kiktrilt. 

Berries,  able. 

Bird,  kaldknla. 

Biscuit,  lehisku  i. 

Block,  Uni/. 

Blanket,  pasts r,  past  si. 

Blood,  piljril  (i.  e.  red). 

Boat,  hot. 

Boil,  lijdip. 

Bone,  ston. 

Both,  kanamdkst. 

Bottle,  ki/itsut ; kiliktin  (flint). 

Bow,  ujntlki,  or  npilki . 

Box,  kasit. 

Boy,  thnas-man. 

Brandy,  olapitski-tsak  (fire-water). 
Bread,  sdptlil. 
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Break,  kdkshatl ; mdmuk  math. 
Bring,  mdmuk  tihako. 

Brother,  elder,  kapo , kapuhu. 
Brother,  younger,  av. 

Bullet,  kalaitan. 

Butter,  mdsmus-lakles  (cow-grease). 
Button,  til  til,  or  tshiltshU . 

Buy,  mdkuk , or  mdkok. 

By  and  bye,  icinipi,  dike . 

c 

Canoe,  j leant m. 

Cop,  suipot,  or  sidjml. 

Carry,  lolo. 

Cattle,  musmus. 

Chief,  tak. 

Child,  Irinas. 

Cloth,  woollen,  pasese  ; cotton,  sel. 
Coat,  kapo. 

Cold,  tshis  ; kdl. 

Come,  tshako. 

Cook,  mdmuk  paia. 

Corn,  sapelil. 

Cry,  klai. 

D 

Dance,  danse. 

Dnrk,/Wai7i  (night) ; kldil  (black). 
Day,  surt. 

Deer,  mauitsh. 

Die,  dead,  mimelost,  tn  tin  lust. 
Doctor,  la  met st  it. 

Dog,  kamuks. 

Dollar,  tala. 

Down,  kikvili. 

Down -st ream,  maiami,  or  maim*. 
Dr)%  tlai. 

Duck,  ku  chkidh. 

E 


Elk,  ntalak. 

Englishman,  Kintshdtsh. 

Eye,  sidhos. 

F 

Falls  (of  a river),  lum-uata. 

Far,  said. 

Father,  papa , olunum,  tilikum-mdma . 
Fetid,  hum  / puli. 

Fever  and  ague,  ktJsik-icdmsik. 

Fight,  saleks  ; kakshatl. 

Fire,  paii i. 

Flint,  ki/iklin 
Food,  tnakamak. 

Foolish,  pilton. 

Foot,  leple. 

Forget,  kicdjyct.kumataks. 

Formerly,  dndkati. 

Frenchman,  pasaiuks. 

Friends,  riks. 

G 

Get,  iskam. 

Girl,  tdnas-klutshman. 

Give,  pdtlatsh. 

Glass,  kids. 

Go,  klatawa. 

God,  sdkali-taie. 

Good,  kiosk. 

Goods,  merchandise,  ikata,  or  ikta. 
Green,  pitshxsh. 

Grind,  mdmuk  khrnenklimen . 

Gun,  rnuskii 

H 

Hair,  idkso  or  yakso. 

Half,  sitkum. 

Hand,  liman  or  lima. 

Handkerchief,  hdkatshum. 

Hat,  sidpot. 


Ear,  kiralun. 

Earth,  land,  ilihi,  or  ilahi. 
Eat,  mdkamak. 
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He,  she,  his,  hers,  idhka  or  yahka. 

Head,  laiit. 

Hear,  kumataks  or  kumiaks. 

Heart,  lumtum  or  timtim. 

Heavy,  tul  or  (tf, 

Here,  okok  (this) ; ink  tea  (this  way). 

High,  stihali. 

Horse,  kiutan. 

Hot,  hnuis  i rum. 

House,  ha  us. 

How  much,  how  many,  kdnlshtak , kanUek. 
Hungry,  olo. 

Hurry  ! “ hau  ! hau  ! hurra  !" 

I 

I,  rtaika. 

Ice,  tuhtsok  (heavy  water). 

Immediately,  tshiki. 

In,  ktrapa. 

Interrogative  particle,  mi. 

Iron,  tshikamin. 

J 

Jacket,  tshaket. 

Jump,  s&pina. 

K 

Kettle,  kill. 

Kill,  k&kshatl;  mdntuk  mtmehut. 

Knife,  oputsah. 

Know,  kuma/aks  ; — I do  not,  k lands. 

L 

Lake,  Me. 

I^and,  the  hi. 

Large,  haias. 

Laugh,  hehi. 

Lazy,  Usi. 


Leg,  iiatcil ; lepie. 

Lie,  deceive,  kliminfktrii. 

Lie,  repose,  mdsam  or  niusutn. 

Lightning,  sdhaU-olapitski , (fire  above). 
Like,  similar,  kaktea. 

Like,  love,  tikth. 

Little,  tanas. 

Long,  ifilkot  or  ytilkai 
Long  time,  hie. 

Look,  ttdndnitoh  or  ndniish. 

M 

Make,  mdmuk  or  tndmok. 

Man,  man. 

Many,  much,  haiu. 

Mat,  Ucsktresk  ; for  sleeping,  tl hotel. 
Medicine,  lameUin. 

Mon,  people,  tilikutn. 

Merely,  only,  kdltas. 

Middle,  sitkum. 

Milk,  it  tush. 

Mill,  mala. 

Mirror,  klas. 

Mistake,  tsolo. 

Money,  tala. 

Moon,  mutt. 

More,  irt'ki. 

Morning,  tdnatsun. 

Mother,  nda, 

Mounluin,  lamonfai. 

Mouth,  lahush  or  Injntsh. 

Musket,  musk  it. 

My,  tiaika. 

N 

Name,  idhdle  ; item. 

Neck,  IrkA. 

Needle,  kiapnt. 

Night,  j*\JaI;lf  or  pit  lakh . 

No,  trtk,  or  teik. 

No  more,  no  longer,  ktcapet ; to  no  pur. 
pose,  kallas. 
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None,  frffo  or  hilu. 

Noon,  si/kam-sun. 

Nose,  nos. 

o 

Obtain,  iskum  ; tuinantSsh. 

OtF-shore,  in  the  stream,  tuutils. 

Old,  old  man,  dluman. 

Old  woman,  lavte  or  lawie. 

On,  kuapa. 

Other,  different,  haloitna. 

Otter,  nandmukt. 

Our,  nisaika. 

p 

Paddle,  Uik. 

Paint,  to,  mdmuk  tshum. 

Paper,  book,  ptpa. 

People,  tilikitm. 

Perhaps,  Unnas. 

Pipe,  Inpip. 

Plate,  pan,  niulak. 

Pot,  f tjtikun. 

Powder,  (gun.)  polali  or  yuLUt. 
Property,  goods,  t kata  or  iktu. 

Q 

Quick,  haiak. 

H 

Rain,  skuas  or  snas. 

Receive,  iskum. 

Red,  p+lpcl  or  pilpil. 

Remain,  reside,  mt/laU. 

Return,  kiln  pat. 

Ring,  ktciaktno. 

River,  email  or  aihalt. 

Road,  trail,  t nkat  or  rnkat. 
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Rope,  string,  thread,  klipait. 

Rotten,  fetid,  jnili. 

Rum,  /dm. 

Run,  ku/i. 

s 

Sail,  set. 

Sailor,  shipnmn. 

Salmon,  samun. 

Salt,  wit. 

Sand,  kit  men. 

Say,  tea  tea. 

Sea,  V'ikuma,  /tains  t*ok. 

Seal,  lu.mardn,  iralhxraitt. 

See,  ndndnUsh  or  rmniish. 

Sew,  mamuk  kiapdi. 

Site,  idhta  (?). 

Sheep,  lemutan. 

Ship,  ship. 

Shirt,  shut. 

Shoot,  mamuk  ]*>. 

Shoes,  shits. 

Sick,  sik. 

Silk,  lasaai. 

Silver,  tula. 

Sink,  kldtatra  kikwili ; ti/ip  kikirili. 

Sing,  shdntc. 

Sister,  elder,  Itkjto  or  likpuhtt. 

44  younger,  als. 

Sit,  miflaif. 

•Skin,  skirt. 

Sky,  kdsuh  or  ktisuh. 

Slave,  misfshimus. 

Sleep,  Titos um  or  musam. 

Small,  tanas. 

Smoke,  smdk. 

Smoke  tobacco,  mdkamak  kainutl. 

Snow,  snd. 

So,  thus,  knkwa. 

Soon,  dike,  tshike. 

Sotir,  klitl. 

Spar,  mast,  shtpslik. 

Speak,  tnrim. 

Stand,  mitktri. 
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Star,  tiltil  or  tsJii/tshif  (butlon). 

Steal,  kdpshudla. 

Stern  (of  vessel),  ojtolsh. 

Stockings,  kushiskushis. 

Stone,  *&>«. 

Stop,  ktcapti ; tnUiait . 

Strong,  skokdm  or  skukutu. 
Sturgeon,  stutshin  or  if dt thin. 
Summer,  mim-ilthi. 

Sun,  sun  ; dtlah. 

Surely,  nauitika. 

Sweet,  ai. 

Sword,  tdleks-opuUnh. 

T 

Table,  latupi. 

Take,  iskam. 

Talk,  tciitra. 

Teeth,  litnn. 

Tent,  sf  lhaut. 

That,  this,  there,  die.,  nkok  or  ukuk. 
That  way,  in  urn. 

Then,  alia. 

They,  klatka. 

Thirsty,  olo  tsok. 

This,  ok  ok,  ukuk. 

This  way,  idkua. 

Thread,  klipait. 

Throw  down,  mdtnuk  mash. 

Tied,  kaa  ; to  tie,  mdmuk  kuo. 
Tired,  t l or  **/. 

To,  toward,  ktcapa. 

Tobacco,  kainutk. 

To-day,  okok-sun. 

Tomahawk,  sdleks-hihdsh. 
To-morrow,  tutnd/t « ; waki. 

Tongue,  Inlan. 

Trade,  mdkuk  or  tnakok. 

Tree,  stik. 

Trowscrs,  sakdluks. 

Turn,  kilapai. 


u 

Understand,  ku umiaks. 

Untie,  let  go  (ns  a rope),  mdmuk  klak. 


V 

Very,  haws . 

Vest,  Uurtst. 

Village,  haiu-haus. 

w 

W ater,  u-ata  ; tsok,  ttuk , tshok. 

Way,  path,  icikat. 

Wc,  nusaika. 

What,  kata,  ikdta. 

When,  kantshiuk  or  kdntsek. 

Where,  kah. 

White,  tnkop. 

Who,  klaksta. 

Why,  ikdta  or  ikta. 

Wind,  win ; iUOt. 

Winter,  kokiUhi. 

Wish,  tukch  or  takth. 

Wolf,  Ulu  ; tdlapas. 

Woman,  Udtshman  or  klHtslanan, 
Wood,  stik. 

Work,  mdmuk. 

Write,  mdmuk  jhjmi  ; mdmuk  Uhum. 


Y 

Yellow,  kaukauirnk. 

Ye,  you,  your,  mutaika. 
Yes,  d. 

Yesterday,  tdanliki. 
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The  following  vocabularies  wen*  obtained  at  the  town  of  Carmen,  a small  frontier 
settlement  of  Homos  Ayres,  situated  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro, 
which  divides  the  territory  of  that  Republic  from  the  independent  or  rather  the  desert 
region  of  Patagonia.  The  Indians  who  are  accustomed  to  visit  this  settlement  for  the 
purposes  of  trade  are  known  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  designations  of  Aucascs,  PanijHis 
Indians,  7 Miuiliches  (or  Dhudchcs),  and  Chi  Inins.  The  first  two  are  said  to  occupy 
the  extensive  plains  which  stretch  from  the  Rio  Negro  northward  as  far  as  the  Rio  Colo- 
rado. The  Tehuilichcs  and  Chileans  dwell  south  of  the  Rio  Negro,  the  former  holding 
the  country  east  of  the  Andes,  and  the,  latter  belonging  properly  to  the  west  of  that  chain, 
though  they  frequently  make  incursions  into  the  territory  of  their  neighbours. 

The  natives  whom  wc  saw  presented  the  usual  characteristics  of  the  American  abo- 
rigines,—-a  medium  stature,  with  well-lbrmed  limits,  a brownish  copper  complexion, 
coarse,  straight  black  hair,  growing  low  on  the  Ibrehend,  small,  block,  and  deep-set  eyes, 
and  u with;  face,  with  the  zygomatic  arches  prominent.  One  of  them  had  a physiognomy 
of  the  true  Mongolian  type,  with  the  opening  of  the  eyes  narrow  ond  oblique.  In  their 
character  and  mode  of  liib  they  resemble  the  Indians  on  our  western  prairies,  sending 
much  of  their  time  on  horseback,  engaged  in  bunting  or  warlike  expeditions.  They  ore 
the  same  haughty,  fierce,  stubborn,  taciturn,  unintellectual  race  as,  with  some  partial 
and  local  exceptions,  all  the  tribes  of  this  continent  luive  been  found  to  be.  'Their  num- 
bers are  necessarily  small,  as  their  means  of  subsistence  arc  limited  to  the  chase  and 
to  fishery,  in  a region  not  very  favorable  to  either;  but  on  this  point  no  exact  information 
was  obtained. 


LANGUAGES. 

Of  the  tribe  called  Ancones,  nothing  was  learned  further  than  that  they  lived  north  of 
the  others,  were  of  interior  stature,  and  spoke  a peculiar  idiom. 

The  Chilenns , or  Chilian  Indians,  ore,  without  doubt,  the  same  |»eople  as  the  well- 
known  Arauainos.  A lew  words  of  their  speech,  which  were  obtained,  established  this 
fact.  The  Arnucano  tongue  is  well  known  through  the  works  of  Molina,  Faulkner,  and 
especially  Fcbres,  who,  in  his  “ Arte  tic  la  lengtta  general  tie  Chile,"  has  given  us  one  of 
those  complete  manuals  of  the  language  for  which  the  Jesuit  missionaries  were  distin- 
guished. The  only  points  on  which  it  will  bo  of  any  use  to  touch  are  some  peculiarities 
in  the  pronunciation,  which  require  to  be  explained. 
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“ The  g,”  says  Febrea,  “ has  a very  singular  pronunciation,  and  is  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  that  it  may  be  considered  characteristic  of  this  language.  It  is  pronounced  in 
tho  innermost  part  of  the  mouth,  opening  it  a little,  and  touching  the  point  of  the  longue 
to  the  lower  gum.”  He  then  compares  it  to  the  n in  the  Latin  word  sanctus , and  in  the 
Catalonian  tinch,  sanch.  In  the  pronunciation  of  tho  native  at  Carmen,  this  clement 
had  the  sound  of  the  ng  in  our  words  singer,  hang,  which  is  represented  in  this  volume 
by  the  character  p. 

Another  peculiar  sound  is  the  (A,— so  written  by  Fehres,  because  his  printer  had  no 
types  of  the  letter  t with  a diacritical  mark.  “This  sound,”  he  says,  “is  produced  by 
touching  the  point  of  the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth.”  As  we  heard  it,  the  sound 
seemed  to  be  that  of  l followed  by  an  r not  trilled,  and  so  slightly  touched  as  to  be  hardly 
audible  as  a distinct  element.  It  was  a little  aoAer  than  that  which  we  generally  give  to 
this  combination  in  the  words  try,  treason , and  the  like. 

The  only  other  sound  which  the  Spanish  grammarian  notices  as  peculiar,  is  one  which 
he  designates  by  u with  a grave  accent  (H).  In  pronouncing  it  he  observes  that  “ the  lips 
are  held  a little  open  and  without  motion.”  This  we  found  to  be  the  French  eu  in  p cur, 
or,  more  exactly,  our  own  u in  purr,  which  we  have  denoted  by  the  character  u. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  differences  in  orthography,  the  resemblance,  or  rather  identity, 
in  the  following  lists,  will  be  evident.  In  the  Arnucnnian,  the  h and  U have  the  Spanish 
pronunciation  (ny  and  fy).  It  should  also  be  noticed  tlwt,  according  to  Febrea,  the  natives 
are  accustomed  to  interchange  certain  letters,  as  tl  and  t,  o and  u,  v and/, — and  it  would 
appear  tbut  their  enunciation  b,  in  general,  rather  indistinct. 


AKAVCASO. 

CHILBMO. 

until 

an  to 

sun 

rtiyrn 

ktin 

moon 

huaglrn 

trapilen 

star 

CO 

ko 

water- 

ciUhtU 

km  rah 

fire 

hunihti 

hue  tit  rU 

man 

domo 

Ottmd 

woman 

ckao 

tfOu 

lather 

rtui/ue 

uyuke 

mother 

pihth 

piny* 

child 

& 

pc 

eye 

yu 

iu 

Duse 

uHn 

odn 

mouth 

voro 

ford 

teeth 

payum 

baiwun 

beard 

pel 

pH 

neck 

cHu 

kotco 

arm 

chagHU 

tfdpilya 

finger 

pHnohuc 

pondire 

foot 

pim/ue 

pinkt 

heart 

r/uthe 

kin  ye 

one 

epu 

cpit 

two 

cilia 

kela 

three 
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meii 

mr/I 

four 

cayu 

littf/A 

five 

i [Utr.hu 

Itifitt 

six 

relgke 

r&tifi 

seven 

purtt 

para 

eight 

ayUa 

aihni 

nine 

mart 

mart 

ten 

nuiri-fjuihyt 

mari-kinyt 

eleven 

mari<]>n 

iimh-rjnt 

twelve 

epu-mari 

c/Ht-tnart 

twenty 

rH/a-mari 

kald-mari 

thirty 

pataca 

jMUdka  (?) 

hundred 

PUELCIIE8 

(PAMPAS  AN  1) 

T E II  U I 1. 1 C 1!  E A) 

Faulkner,  in  his  account  of  Patagonia,  describes  the  whole  country  south  of  tlm  Intitmlc 
of  the  Rio  <le  la  Plata,  and  east  of  the  Cordilleras,  ns  inhabited  by  a single  nation  of 
Indians,  speaking  one  language,  and  known  by  the  general  name  of  Puehlus.  Different 
tribes  and  bands  have  particular  designations,  such  ns  the  Mountaineers,  the  River  people, 
dec.,  according  to  their  locality.  Those  to  the  norlh  of  the  Rio  Colorado  are  commonly 
known  us  the  “ Pampas  Indians,”  from  the  prairies  over  which  they  wander.  Those 
south  of  this  river  are  termed  'JYhurUirts  or  Winrlches,  (pronounced  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Carmen,  Tbkuilichct.)  They  inhabit  the  plains  and  the  table-land  between  the  Andes 
and  the  coast.  These  are  the  people  so  celebrated  for  their  gigantic  stature,  though  this 
appears  not  to  be  a general  characteristic.  Of  the  natives  whom  we  saw  at  the  Rio 
Negro,  none  were  six  feet  tall;  but  we  were  assured  by  respectable  residents  thnt  among 
the  more  southern  tribes  who  occasionally  visited  that  settlement,  it  was  not  uncommon 
to  see  individuals  who  exceeded  that  measure. 

The  following  words  were  obtained  from  an  Indian  of  the  Pampas  who  had  resided  at 
the  settlement  long  enough  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language.  The 
general  sound  of  the  speech  is  extremely  harsh  and  guttural.  The  other  Indians  spoke 
of  it  as  very  difficult  (wwy  trahajoso)  to  acquire.  It  abounds  in  consonants  and  guttural 
sounds,  forming  a strong  contrast,  in  Ibis  respect,  to  live  Chileno.  The  guttural  / fre- 
quently occurs;  and  the  sibilants  s and  f nre  often  heard,  as  well  as  the  harsh  combina- 
tions is,  if,  sic,  tsk,  f.1  (qu.  t/l 7),  &c.  But  the  most  peculiar  sound  in  the  language  is  a 
very  deep  guttural,  resembling  probably  the  *ain  of  the  Semitic  tongues.  It  is  pronounced 
deep  in  the  throat,  with  a contraction  of  the  organs  like  that  made  in  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  swallow.  Various  methods  of  representing  this  element  in  Roman  characters  have 
been  employed  by  Arabic  and  Hebrew  grammarians;  one  of  these  is  by  an  inverted 
comma  (’)  placed  before  the  vowel  which  follows  the  sound, — and  this  has  been  adopted 
in  the  present  case.* 

• Ttw  vocabulary  baa  been  left  os  originally  written ; blit  it  ocema  pmbnbli*  that  thia  Bound  ia  line  nme 
na  that  lor  which,  in  writing  the  Oregon  tongues  three  yearn  afterwards  Uwr  h'Mer  q waa  adopted.  It 
will  be  aren  that  it  t*  frequently  combined  witJi  the  k and  g. 
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Alive,  ahatsok. 

All,  kahuka. 

Arm,  Usk'tjp. 

Arm-pit,  kakas. 

Arrow,  git. 

Rad,  konuit-a  lobintkunt  {!). 
Beard,  ia-pclek' ft xk . 
Beautiful,  tfaUahcUtlca. 
Belly,  idt.Ostk. 

Bird,  tsflge. 

Black,  eyguma. 

Blood,  gind. 

Blue,  ahdthut. 

Body,  a-tsi/J. 

Bone,  bhil. 

Bow,  ary. at  (qu.  area  7). 
Bread,  tdbin. 

Brother,  opdltom. 

Canoe,  atigOrk,  dpyal. 

Cap,  or  hat,  kdho. 

Child,  a' alike. 

Clothing,  eyJupylUa. 

Cold,  kia. 

Come,  may  ten. 

Cook,  mdkvmok. 

Dance,  tyailuark. 

Dead,  akdmaka. 

Dog,  ddsc. 

Drink,  trikdgnk. 

Duck,  tugik. 

Ear,  iatsOsk. 

Eat,  tfigd  kOnaka. 

Egg,  uigtitsk. 

Evil-spirit,  anau-katitan. 
Eye,  iaUttke  or  \al6  (eke. 
Eyebrow,  uiktittkfisk. 

Far,  hrtko. 

Father,  uigunikia. 

Find, « e'hatt-okan. 

Finger,  ia-gt 1y. 

Finger-nail,  ia-pt*. 

Fire,  auikvk. 

F'esh,  meat,  pft$ua. 

Foot,  iapgit  (saute  as  leg). 
Forehead,  iaknttkotsk. 

Go,  nictsak. 


God,  anau-kan\tan 
Good  (he  is),  t curslakam. 

Goose,  ki/Jui. 

Great,  sdtsa. 

Hail,  mdtfin. 

Hand,  ietk'op  (same  as  arm). 
Head  (also  hair),  ia'6e. 

Heart,  iatdyOa. 

Hot,  *0/i. 

House,  aitiVtke. 

Hurricane,  cid-gitsa. 

Husband,  patraiida. 

Ice,  snow,  iuhaua. 

Iron,  iawuk. 

Kill,  tyikobdkunt. 

King,  anau-kenitfnc  (see  God). 
Land,  dtok. 

Leaf,  ay  at. 

Log*  iapgit 
Lightning,  ag'Osk. 

Lip,  iapetk. 

Man,  kine,  pdtre  (?). 

Moon,  apiy.uk. 

Mother,  mamtikia. 

Mountain,  tiyla. 

Mouth,  idpulk  (see  lip). 

Much,  many,  ttdpo. 

Near,  kataitfe. 

Neck,  ia-ktcdl. 

No,  bake. 

Nose,  iar.it. 

Old,  sa/ta  (same  as  great). 
One-eyed,  aklaytka. 

Partridge,  tstigu  (sec  bird). 
People  {genic)  y aWyia  kine. 
Pine-tree,  y xtsa. 

Pipe,  tttuU. 

Rain,  fidgup. 

Red,  rtltsa. 

River,  idgap  (i.  e.  water). 

Sea,  f altla  (or  kalila  7). 
Shoulders,  \asll6p. 

Sing,  tfiko-mdouk. 

Sky,  dtok. 

Sleep,  sydpylo. 

Small,  agiftfe. 
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Smoke  (*.)»  oytyatnok. 

Tooth,  w-Aat. 

Smoko  (v.),  tfikonet. 

Town,  dtek  (see  land). 

Spring  (s.),  kedka noa nka . 

Tree,  npuk. 

Squirrel,  iastfla. 

Ugly,  komdt^ui  opinskum  (ace  bad). 

Star,  IsvkcdcLi. 

Walk,  $/.at$iyust$u . 

Stone,  tginoma. 

W ater,  id  gap. 

Summer,  i Mu, 

White,  ak'd/o. 

Sun,  (payaid yal. 

Wind,  ayt. 

Thunder,  aydtoka. 

Winter,  kia. 

Throat,  ia'ttyet. 

Wolf,  kamantfw-fo/rin  (qu.  loho  ?). 

Tobacco,  idujie. 

Woman,  iamakhdnak. 

To-day,  tcakum. 

Yea,  a'atca. 

To-morrow,  kalaima. 

Yesterday,  knmnagun. 

Tongue,  ia-trOnvk. 

Young,  iabdts. 

NUMERALS. 

& 

one 

/dl^pd^i  seven 

F* f* 

two 

pasa  eight 

got 

three 

tpba  nine 

mala 

four 

tsamdtska  ten 

tdnke 

five 

tsamatska-tfi  eleven 

Iranian 

six 

tsa  mat  ska- pf  if  i twelve 

He  knew  no  word  lor  twenty,  or 

any  higher  number. 

SENTENCES." 

He  is  a good  man, 

pdtre  y atkr. 

She  is  a good  woman, 

muydntya  yatyu. 

Thou  art  a man, 

patraikda . 

My  dog. 

finse-ki. 

Thy  dog. 

flnse-kva. 

Two  dogs. 

petfi  finite. 

Give  me  meat. 

in  it  ai/kr  pitfua. 

Give  me  water. 

mitauke.  dgnp. 

Give  me  the  dog, 

mitaukia  dnse. 

I gave  it  to  him. 

rnutria  to  kia. 

Ho  gave  it  to  me, 

kia  tdkia. 

1 know  him, 

ktciylimita  ntdlkttm. 

I love  her, 

kmaya  gitsayldlkam. 

I love  my  lather, 

kommt^e  naguUaylal. 

I will  marry  her, 

tfi  nkinatrakn  m . 

• Tine  ■enlener*  *rc  given  m they  were  written  down  at  firrt,  nnd  •nnw  of  them  ore  no  doubt  incor. 
met.  They  do  not  always  agree  with  tlw  vocabulary. 
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I see  him, 

I struck  him, 

I struck  him  with  the  foot, 

I struck  him  with  the  hatchet, 
He  sings  well, 

He  sings  ill, 

He  came  on  foot. 

He  came  on  horseback, 

He  came  by  water, 

He  came  by  land. 

Bring  me  the  child, 


kudf.a  /ilikam. 

foedgum  tibokh'dk. 

k tea  gum  tibOkifdk  abgit^kan. 

etfUtkam  tibokt^dk  taukikam . 

haatkri/ama  Utcol. 

abintfo&mi  Utcol. 

yakatia  cnc  tcilkhau. 

kaudlgana  tcWchau  (qu.  from  coballo  /). 

tagvpkana  icakldlma. 

ktn/ca  wam/jauga. 

komoberdsa  i /.da. 


TBHUILICHE. 


A few  words  of  the  southern  Puelche 
show  some  difference  of  dialect. 

Arm,  task' up. 

Beard,  tape  Ik  a. 

Bird,  kautn. 

Bone,  ohatsk . 

Egg.  g*g«- 

Eye,  idtelk. 

Father  (my),  neugittiki. 
Finger,  iagv/li. 

Fire,  kaudkok. 

God,  nts. 

Head,  iagoha. 

Heart,  iaiut/n. 

Leg,  xd.uk. 

Man,  Hm. 


obtained  frotn  a Tehuiliche  Indian,  which 


Mother,  matndki. 
Mouth,  iapulk. 

Neck,  idtt/.aU. 

Nose,  ianuU. 

Rain,  tlinari. 

Sky,  sdkut. 

Son,  a'latri. 

Star,  s/.a/ita. 

Sun,  apiv/.k. 

Teeth,  ia/^aia. 

Tree,  apa. 

Water,  id  gup. 
Woman,  iamok&nlka. 


were 


NUMERALS. 


one 

kamdUka 

ten 

pdetfi 

two 

tfa-kamdiska  • tri 

eleven 

gouk 

three 

t^a-kamdtska-pdttri 

twelve 

mala 

four 

jxitratsa  m/Uska 

twenty 

tanka 

five 

sited sa  mntska 

thirty 

led  man  or  tsflman 

six 

maldjsa  matska 

forty 

katsipas 

seven 

tankasa  nutiska 

fifty,  &c. 

puasa 

eight 

pataka  (?) 

hundred 

tfiiba 

nine 

The  last  word  is,  perhaps,  borrowed  from  the  Araucano,  but  its  origin  in  both  lan- 
guages is  uncertain.  In  Spanish,  it  is  the  name  of  n coin. 
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Draitvo  our  stay  ul  Rio  Janeiro,  Bn  opportunity  ottered  of  obtaining  from  the  natives  of 
Africa,  who  are  to  be  found  there,  vocabularies  of  several  languages  spoken  in  the 
southern  part  of  that  continent.  Some  of  these  were,  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  taken,  necessarily  brief  and  imperfect ; others,  for  which  we  had  better 
advantages,  were  of  considerable  length.  It  was  at  first  blended  to  publish  them  entire  ; 
but  the  necessity  of  compressing  our  materials,  and  the  expectation  ihnt  the  labour*  of 
the  missionaries  who  are  now  established  in  that  quarter  will  shortly  supersede  all  other 
sources  of  information  on  this  subject,  have  determined  us  to  omit  the  greater  portion, 
and  to  give  merely  a comparative  list  of  the  principnl  w ords,  sufficient  to  show  the  general 
similarity  which  prevails  among  the  languages  of  this  region. 

From  a comparison  of  our  vocabularies  with  olhers  already  published,  two  inferences 
may  be  deduced,  one  of  which  is  already  familiar  to  ethnographers,  while  the  second  has 
not,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  been  as  yet  distinctly  stated.  The  first  is,  that  from  ilic 
equator  to  latitude  30°  south,  the  continent  of  Africa  is  occupied  by  a single  |*-oplc, 
speaking  dialects  of  one  general  language.  Secondly,  it  appears  that  this  getteral  Ian* 
gunge,  or  rather  family  of  cognate  languages,  has  two  distinct  subdi* isinna,  which  may 
lit*  entitled  (1)  the  Cargo- Maiua,  and  (2)  ihe  Caffrarian,  each  including  under  it  several 
dialects,  or  minor  divisions. 

Of  the  vocabularies  which  we  give,  nil  but  the  first  belong  lo  tribes  living  south  of 
the  equator.  The  Ei/o  or  Nago  language  is  spoken  by  a numerous  people,  who  inhabit 
tlie  coast  of  Gubca,  in  about  latitude  5®  north,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Quorra  or 
Niger.  They  probably  border  immediately  upon  the  northernmost  tribes  of  the  Soulh- 
African  stock,  and  the  vocabulary  of  their  language  is  valuable  as  showing  the  distinct- 
ness of  the  two  races. 

Of  t Ik-  remaining  vocabularies,  all  hut  one  belong  lo  the  Congo- Maku-j  branch  of  the 
Sotith-African  family.  The  exception  is  the  JSyambavn,  which  is  a Cntfrc  dialect.  We 
proceed  to  give  some  explanation  of  the  names  here  used. 

Under  the  term  Congo,  we  include  oil  the  nations  who  inhabit  what  is  sometimes  called 
105 
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Lower  Guinea, — that  is,  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  equator  to  the  country  of 
the  Hottentots.  The  principal  are, — beginning  from  the  north, — (l)  the  Kambindu,  who 
live  north  of  the  Zaire  or  Congo  River,  between  the  equator  and  latitude  4°  south ; (2) 
the  Mh adjoin,  a savage  tribe  in  the  interior,  west  of  the  Kambinda;  (3)  the  Congo 
proper,  or  a great  nation  occupying  a country  which  extends  about  two  hundred  mile* 
from  north  to  south,  between  the  Zaire  and  Itande  Rivers ; (4)  the  Angola  or  Kusanji, 
who  inhabit  a narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  coast,  between  3°  and  9°  of  south  latitude,  where 
they  are  subject  to  the  Portuguese,  but  in  the  interior  are  spread  over  a large  territory, 
forming  an  independent  and  powerful  people;  and  (5)  the  Bengtra  or  Benguda,  who 
possess  the  country  south  of  the  Angola,  extending  to  the  sandy  desert  which  separates 
them  from  the  Hottentots, 

The  Muiiui  are,  on  the  eastern  coast,  what  the  Congo  nation  is  on  the  west, — the  most 
numerous  and  powerful  people  known  to  us  ; and  thuir  name  has  therefore  been  used,  in 
the  same  manner,  to  designate  all  the  tribes  speaking  cognate  languages,  from  the 
Sowaiel  or  Sowauli,  near  the  equator,  to  the  Sofala,  in  latitude  21°  south.  The  principal 
of  these  art?  (1)  the  MnJcvit  proper,  who  occupy  an  extensive  region  between  the  latitudes 
10°  and  20°  .south;  (2)  the  Mudjdna , who  are  spread  over  the  interior  of  the  continent, 
to  the  north  and  northwest  of  the  Makua  ; (3)  the  Alukonde,  also  an  interior  tribo,  whose 
country  stretches  towards  the  territory  of  the  BengOM  on  the  western  coast.  The 
Thkteani , Mamma,  and  Sofala  dialects,  of  which  vocabularies  are  given,  arc  spoken  by 
tribes  of  the  southern  Makua,  who  inhabit  the  region  watered  by  the  great  river  Zambcze. 

The  term  CafiVe  or  Kafir  is  of  Arabic  derivation,  meaning  in/UM.  It  was  employed 
by  the  Arab  settlers  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  to  designate  all  the  pagan  and  barba- 
rous natives.  From  them,  the  Portuguese  borrowed  the  appellation,  which,  as  the  proper 
and  particular  names  of  the  various  tribes  became  known,  gradually  lost  its  general, 
signification,  and  is  now  restricted  to  a distinct  class  of  tribes  who  inhabit  the  country 
between  the  Makua  on  the  north  and  the  Hottentots  on  the  south,  und  who  differ  suffi- 
ciently from  Use  other  aborigines  to  deserve  a special  designation.  They  are  generally 
slender  and  well-made,  with  faces  partaking  slightly  of  the  Moorish  cost.  Their  color 
is  a yellowish-brown,  between  that  of  the  mulatto  and  the  true  negro.  The  nose  is  not 
much  depressed,  the  lips  are  rather  thick,  the  eye  large,  black,  and  bright,  and  the  hair 
woolly. 

Severn!  trihes  of  this  people  are  known  to  us  from  the  accounts  of  travellers  and  mis- 
sionaries. The  moat  noted  are  the  Richuana,  in  the  interior,  north  of  the  Hottentots,  and 
the  Koossas  or  CafTres  proper,  with  the  -Sooluhs  or  Zulu,  inhabiting  the  coast  between  the 
colonial  settlements  and  Lagoa  Bay,  in  latitude  south.  Of  the  people  who  occupy  the 
country  between  this  bay  and  the  Portuguese  senport  of  Sofala,  we  have  hitherto  had  no 
account.  They  arc  called  Nyambatut,  or,  as  the  Portuguese  write  it,  Inhambanc , and 
it  is  of  their  language  that  a specimen  is  now  given.  A vocabulary  of  several  hundred 
words  was  obtained, — but,  for  the  reasons  before  mentioned,  it  is  omitted.  The  American 
missionaries,  who  have  recently  commenced  their  labors  in  the  Zulu  country,  have 
already  formed  a grammar  and  dictionary  of  that  language,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
be  published.  The  Zulu  words  which  are  given  to  show  the  similarity  between  that 
tongue  and  the  Nynmbanu,  art*  taken  from  a vocabulary  compiled  by  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
Venable,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Missionary  Board,  to  whose  favor  we  owe:  the 
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opportunity  of  consulting  it.  The  Richunna  words  are  partly  from  the  same  source,  but 
principally  from  Burchett's  Travels. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Caffrarian  tongues  difier  from- those  of  the  Congo- Makuu  di vi- 
sion , not  only  in  many  words,  hut  in  the  general  character  of  the  pronunciation.  The 
former  have  several  harsh  elements  and  combinations  which  arc  unknown  to  the  latter. 
Among  these  is  the  <//,  which  we  first  hesird  from  these  natives,  and  which  was  after- 
wards  found  so  common  in  the  languages  of  Northwestern  America. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  tho  peculiarities,  both  in  the  languages  and  in  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  Caffro  tribes,  may  l*  due  to  some  intermixture  with  the  neighboring 
Hottentots.  Tho  latter  are  anid  to  have  formerly  occupied  much  of  the  country  now  in 
possession  of  the  former.  Isolated  families  and  bunds  of  them  are  still  found  by  travel* 
, lers  in  this  region,  and  arc  supposed  to  be  the  remnants  of  the  original  populution,  of 
which  the  greater  part  ha*  been  either  absorbed  or  driven  southwards  by  the  advancing 
hordes  of  ('a  fires. 

In  the  following  vocabularies,  many  of  the  words  are  not  given  in  their  simple  or 
ground-form,  but  have  n particle  prefixed.  This  appears  in  those  cases  in  which  the  two 
numbers  are  given.  Thus  the  proper  word  for  ear,  in  the  Congo  and  other  languages,  is 
fw,  making  in  the  construct  form  of  the  singular  kutu,  and  in  the  plural  main.  As  their 
prefixed  particles  often  take  the  accent,  it  is,  in  many  cases,  impossible  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  root,  without  a more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  languages  than  we  have  the 
means  of  acquiring.  Of  the  Congo  and  Angola  tongues,  grammars  have  been  published 
by  the  Catholic  missionaries;  but  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  this  country, 
and  our  endeavors  to  obtain  them  from  Europe  have  been  unsuccessful.  The  possession 
of  these  would  have  enabled  us  to  correct  any  errors  which  may  exist  in  our  vocabularies 
•of  those  languages ; but  they  are  believed  not  to  be  very  numerous  or  important.  Home 
allowances  should  bo  made  for  the  differences  of  dialect  which  must  be  found  in  a region 
of  such  extent  as  that  occupied  by  those  two  nations. 


I.  Eyo 

ooo. 

ultima,  <dnnat) 

HUVIK. 

ok> /tut)  (?) 

MX 

okunt 

2.  Kambinda 

n zambi-ampangH 

Zulu 

idkala 

8.  Mundjoln 

tit  lu 

nkua 

hara boro 

4.  Congo 

znmhi 

mini,  zulu 

t/iikala  ,•  zdkdra 

fj.  Angola 

n z ambi-antpvttffU 

Olu 

did  la 

fl.  Bnigera 

Hu 

ilu 

urume ; ulutnr. 

7.  Mukua 

muluku 

murimu 

muldjWkina 

9.  Mudjana 

mulungu 

kuinane 

oalitmt 

fl.  Makonde 

mui -sam&ngu 

dihut)  it 

irumluml 

10.  Tnkwani 

mulungo 

nzula 

multdHHina,  mo*- 

11.  Moscna 

ntimu  (?) 

nzxmu 

mun  a 
moamuna 

12.  Sofala 

mulungo 

nzirnu 

moamtina 

IS.  Nyamhana 

jukuemfm,  tfomba 

if  ilu,  grmtimu 

i canumi 

(a.)  Zulu 

si  ltd  a.  uli/o 

ezulu 

indodo,  umiu 

(b.)  Bichuana 

murttno 

ftogorimo,  mtiaro 

mo n Una 
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WOMAN. 

cun. n. 

V ATIlER. 

Eyo 

of  Hint 

amadcekere 

baba 

Kamhinda 

nkttu,  nkento 

moan  a 

lata 

Mundjoia 

m it  la  hit 

modnu 

Utlti 

CollgO 

t /l  it  l i t it 

moan  a 

tati,  stinte 

Angola 

mufatu 

moana 

tata , a$a\ 

Benge  ra 

ukayi 

uttutne  / u male 

uat 

Makun 

iHutuila 

moana 

tUi 

Mudjnnu 

mnkongui 

moandt^i 

atati 

Makonde 

mu  kong  fie 

motina 

ataie 

Takwani 

mknzi 

moana 

baba 

Mason  a 

nkdzi 

moana 

tata,  baba 

Sofnta 

tnkiiri 

moapono 

tata , baba 

Nyarnhana 

t him  sate 

n/opwar/dna 

arara 

Zulu 

sekazi 

umtuana 

baho,  uit/.lo 

Bichuana 

ttuuari 

nanyadna , guana 

ra/o,  hdra 

MOTHER. 

sum. 

MEAD. 

Eyo 

tya 

aba 

onto 

Kambinda 

mama 

fttmanlsi 

ta 

Mundjoia 

mama 

mango 

motue 

Congo 

mama,  n god  mi 

soma,  pumba-samhu 

muntue 

Angola 

mama , rpinai 

mttenenfi 

mutue 

Benge  ra 

tntti 

osoma 

6 tue 

Makun 

mama,  mat 

ohumu-mocnf 

mu  fit 

Mudjana 

a mti  it 

mtUne-kinamba 

motor 

Makonde 

vaya 

making  a 

mutue 

Takwani 

m'nta 

mqfumu 

musoro 

Md  serin 

man 

mfiimu,  mamba 

tOro  or  solo 

Sofa  la 

mated 

grimi-kanamandu  i 

ttoro,  msolro 

Nyambana 

mam  am,  tnyin 

ikoosi 

i/lokn 

Zulu 

tna , inyoka,  Often  a 

ipkosi 

ekanta 

Bichunna 

nut,  mo/a  . 

khasi 

ko/o,  t/.lo/o 

HAIR. 

EYE — EYES. 

Ear — ear*. 

Eyo 

erup 

udyu 

etl 

Kambinda 

tsuki 

dtsu — mt'*u 

kutu — mutu 

Mundjoia 

ntfu 

— mihu 

— md/jd* 

Congo 

tsuki,  musingn 

dtsu — mftu 

ktitu — m tit  u 

Angola 

‘ zindindta 

lisa — mohsu 

dilui—matui 

Benge  rn 

ktiarne 

im—oasu 

okittu  i—odtu  i 

Makun 

karthli ; mi  hi 

litu — mftu 

niaru — rnaru 

Mudjana 

umbo 

dizu — rrtfztt 

dikiitu 
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turn. 

Itl — UK*. 

Makonde 

of  into 

— nUho 

kUtu  — makitlu 

Takwani 

matiti 

dxtu — nut  u 

—mdru 

Masena 

m$6ngi,  tsisi 

disu — trtasu 

—nuikutu 

Sofala 

tsisi 

dt.su — nuitsu 

nzituc — makutue 

Nvambana 

mi  si. si 

Zulu 

igueli 

Bichuana 

nutrify  nioriri 

Eyo 

WORE. 

ommj 

Kambinda 

mint  n go 

Mundjoln 

mayulu 

Congo 

dintfulu 

Angola 

mazufu 

Benge  ra 

enyup 

Makua 

pula 

Mudjnnu 

lujntla 

.Makonde 

emula 

Tnkwani 

mulu 

Masena 

mp'hunu 

Sofala 

buhitna 

Nyambana 

inofb,  inoqfo 

Zulu 

tmpumulo 

Bichuana 

unko 

Eyo 

TOMOCE. 

UJfO 

Kambinda 

Mundjola 

lilt  mu 

Congo 

Idka , ndoka 

Angola 

Umiy  tlimi 

Benge  ra 

dimi,  elekdla 

Makua 

limi 

Mudjana 

lull  mi 

Makonde 

Takuani 

unlumi 

Mascna 

■nit  mi 

Sofala 

didimu 

cti/.lu — ■emtt/.lu 

ngeve — tinkert 

liso — amei/.lo 

int/.h'he 

lit/.lo 

Uehe 

MOUTH. 

TEETH. 

ettup 

ipi 

nud 

menu 

modngua 

minu 

mu nu a,  omcla 

menu 

kdnda 

mazu 

omtra 

otcait/n 

tanoy  malaku 

menu 

pakanoa 

menu 

kapira 

menu 

tnulixmu 

menu 

mulinnu 

menu 

tnoromo 

mdnu 

enOmo 

emenyu,  matinu 

molomo,  umlorno 

izinio 

molomo,  Irgana 

menOy  rmno 

KURD. 

start  OR  THROAT. 

uraftu 

unup 

kizevo 

1*1  n go 

ndflu 

nkiu 

dzevuy  muezi 

tgingo 

tnufnm,  mutzi 

fingo 

Orongiere 

osittgo 

erdri 

csiko 

ndeu 

lukozi 

dt'vu,  ere  It* 

pula 

dindilnt 

ekott 

tidev'  or  ndeyf9 

kOt&i 

dev * 

kozi 

Nyambana 

dirirnu 

maUvfu 

nkolu 

Zulu 

intent,  utilevu 

in  (ham  o 

Bichuana 

late,  me 

tevu 

thanto 

160 
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itei. 

am 

roar. 

Eyo 

tut 

oiro 

tse 

Kambinda 

kanddse 

kulu 

Mundjola 

VttdMgO 

bike 

bitdmu 

Congo 

wobiongo,  muongola  Inktiku 

omai 

Angola 

nit  on  go 

kuaku 

kindnia 

ficngem 

Oil  l/i  I/' it 

eka 

oruj/ai,  orumdhi 

Makua 

etuli 

vtdta 

ityau,  ayd,  n6 

Mudjana 

tnngongo,  kunyitma 

digam 

iukdyo 

Makonde 

mongo 

HI  0/1 II 

vtedo 

Takwani 

oduni 

kdna 

ndlu 

M«km 

kutauli 

boku  (?) 

mu/enge 

Sofaia 

kutsufe 

tritata 

inoinda 

Nyambana 

if  Jana,  end yak n 

itdko,  mainkia 

ninge 

Zulu 

unit /Jana 

ewntpla 

inyuo , lonyao 

Bichuana 

mokuot/Jn 

atpla 

lonau 

HEART. 

ROVE, 

BLOOD. 

Eyo 

nyd 

egu 

egyt 

Kambinda 

Mundjola 

Congo 

w'/<  un.  t,  nd/itndo 

i bifi 

makild 
sontt,  ttiengn 

Angola 

minima 

ifufun 

meva 

Benge  ra 

utiiud 

ekt'pn 

Makua 

mu  run n 

nik  uva 

pdmiy  nikdini 

Mudjana 

in  ut  into 

midzi 

Mukonde 

i,  ultima 

maintngoa 

miadt 

Takwani 

ntima,  mudyo 

nuigodo 

tmdova 

Mnsena 

ntuUtna,  nwio 

moidjMi 

Sofaia 

murium 

Jfpo 

moiopa 

Nyambana 

eiihgda 

mnranibu 

ngdti 

Zulu 

eliziu 

etampo 

ink  (til 

Bichuana 

petit 

lesajm 

mare 

HW. 

WJC EGGS. 

•MAKE. 

Eyo 

edi/r 

ipe 

fdyo 

Kambinda 

Mundjola 

tilpdtu 

bi 

Congo 

tsiUsu 

did/ i — fndpi 

nydka 

Angola 

sdnji-amktiji 

dil — nun 

nijoka 

Benge  ra 
Makua 

/ itktt , moaidku 

idti — oicaidti 
niditfi — motifi 

noa 

Mudjana 

yamukalo 

mazira 

diyoka 
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MRU. 

&.U  — |MM9. 

KUAKIC. 

Mnkomle 

cffuku 

nyoka 

Tnkwnni 

Mn*ena 

nhaku 

thac — mac 

n zoka 

Sofa  In 

Nynmbana 

ihuktt.iji'nua 

maud:  a — malti  nda 

ini/Oka 

Zulu 

ipkoku-kazi 

iyanta 

inyoka 

Rich  liana 

Icolcu 

tsai 

no/ a 

OX. 

TU*. 

•f.X. 

Eyo 

ana/4 

tihy  tgi 

onmj 

Kumbinda 

mu  ini 

Mundjola 

mpahn 

nidi 

Congo 

npfimbi 

mii/i 

vtuinyi,  kumbi 

Angola 

ttgomhi 

rnu/'i 

mu  an  i/a,  kumbi 

Bengcra 

ongbmhi 

Uh 

ufa  nya 

Mnkun 

egOm/ri,  nctri 

muri 

ntua,  ndjua 

Mudjnna 

ndi/ati 

niter  a 

lintni,  diuu'a 

Mukondo 

gtmibi 

nt fra 

dit/uba 

Takwani 

nziui 

Mnsina 

ptinda 

mdti 

dzutl 

So  thin 

nzua 

Nynmbana 

timbure , tihutna 

dm  hi,  cnt/lari 

amumu 

Zulu 

itihil* 

imili 

dank  a 

Bichuana 

homo 

mala,  set/ i/ara 

let  sat  ie 

KOOK. 

•TAR. 

MAT. 

Eyo 

dtfu 

erdgo 

orsd  tj,  edy d 

Kambinda 

ngaandt 

M iindjola 

ftltjui 

pSapfa 

karamui 

Congo 

tt  sonde,  mbfji 

Utembulu 

kihnnht 

Angola 

mbeji 

tftlcmh&a 

kizita 

Bengera 

osai,  utfke 

olondmtigulu 

Mnkun 

mueri 

ntontoa,  ilenfri 

ohosa , ota  na 

Mudjana 

muezi 

ndondoa 

ruuvzi,  kunlavi 

Mnkonde 

motdi 

dindngoe 

Takwani 

mofri 

mahilo 

Musi-na 

moezui 

si  pari 

Sofa  In 

moezi 

Nynmbana 

yocnfte 

etuugicfli 

et/.likdna 

Zulu 

inyapka 

inkanyfsi 

asaka 

Richuana 

ngueri 

naleri 

mat /.la,  malsi 
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Eyo 

oru 

Kambiudn 

Mundjola 

mpuhi 

Congo 

Utngufu 

Angola 

vsuku 

Benge  ra 

Mukua 

obeita,  oftH/u 

Mudjana 

Lira,  tcild 

Makondo 

/jira 

Takwani 

Mnsena 

nytnyizui 

Sofula 

Nyambona 

vastku,  matin 

Zulu 

ubusuku 

Bichuanu 

Ixui/.n 

WATER. 

Eyo 

omt 

Kambinda 

maza 

Mumljola 

maja 

Congo 

maza 

Angola 

mtia 

Benge m 

Ottawa 

Makua 

maA,  mart 

Mudjana 

mfixi 

Makonde 

mtti 

Takwani 

mast 

Mnsena 

madzi 

Sofa  In 

matsi 

Nyambarm 

mats 

Zulu 

amanzi 

fiichunna 

nn'tsi 

thru. 

Eyo 

ana 

Kambiudn 

Mumljola 

Congo 

anjtla 

Angola 

mundjila 

Benge  rn 

ondjtla 

Makua 

upiru-mpali 

Mudjana 

thltila 

RAIN. 

UFO. 

tdio 

He 

toto 

mvu/u 

nfi 

mvula,  told 

mimbo 

mvula 

mara 

Ofi,  eur 

epitla 

ctdid 

A la 

dititka 

nungu 

i+dhi 

tola 

vati 

mvura 

mabvv,  pansi 

pansi 

mfura , mfitla 

mesdtea 

i mvula,  beta 

elizui,  lepanst 

pula , ana 

lehatsi 

FIR  t. 

•TONS. 

it  nop 

okutd 

laid 

mbit 

tuia 

tali 

tUia 

dinar 

ondtxht 

evict 

mOm,  muoru 

moald,  nluku 

mdtu 

diganga 

motu 

mayanga 

mdtu 

muoto,  mulilo 

tot ce 

mOLo 

nzilo,  ndtro 

maribue 

mulilo 

*> 

mulilo 

leuebur 

HOCSK. 

DR  AD. 

uli 

uku 

J'od,JuUli 

njo 

odkda 

nsd 

odfaa 

nzO,  tin z it 

oafoa 

antljo , indio 

empa,  ni/pa 

okwa 

nyumbo 

air  tie,  aid  re 
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MnkomJc 

Takwnni 

Muslim 

nztra 

Snffclft 

Nvuinbnnn 

ugrin 

Zulu 

int/lcla 

Ridmana 

tselu 

TO  CAT. 

Eyo 

ountlidii 

Kambindn 

Mundjnlu 

itha 

Angola 

tut,  kd/ia 

Brngr  rn 

Mnkoa 

munia"i 

Mudjnna 

idku/i 

Mnkonde 

kit  i in 

Takwnni 

Mn*cnn 

kw/itt 

Sofa  la 

Nyambnna 

to/ Hu,  faisui 

Zulu 

tlln 

Bu'huarui 

>/a  or  i« 

TWO. 

Eyo 

fffi 

Kambindn 

io/i 

Mundjola 

hirer 

Congo 

Pali 

Angola 

kuufi,  ia/i 

Bcngera 

vali 

Mukiia 

nu'di,  jrili 

Mudjann 

savin , rriri 

Makondf 

ivtdi 

Takwnni 

mi/i,  nri 

Mn*cnn 

ptri 

Sofala 

piri 

Nyambnna 

xivire 

Zulu 

ntnhini 

Bidtuona 

peri 

IIOl'BK. 

Dr  ai>. 

njnm/i 

tuk'fn 

H I/U/hJmI 

ku/u,  aftia 

ntfumtm 

inf /.to,  itifzu,  it  »m>) 

kuftl,  lift/r 

xnt/la 

Oftl,  httln 

onti/u , ri/tl/Ja 

*hun,  b tit  It 

TO  MINK. 

ONE. 

alt 

eitiy 

ntosi 

into 

i non 

most 

nkoiou,  pit  yon 

mt»ti 

mosi 

r/hapa/i>fu 

moehfa 

kupna 

i/tuio , /it  mo 

Numbtre 

mat/i,  moji 

most,  nu*  > 

k tint  a 

pfoi 

f*wi 

tan  an 

irttjtre 

nultt , puza 

koenye 

non 

mansxhfh,  utoesi 

THUICJC. 

rot'*.  • 

rta 

Uitn 

tya 

hilfdu 

hind 

tain 

ktrana 

tatu 

tran  a 

tatu 

ktrana 

Montru 

tnarr^e 

••ft  fa  fit 

muhjeh/e 

italu 

ityttye 

r ir ant 

ainai 

tala 

kina 

tatu 

ndi 

ginara,  tinhorn 

sintunc 

mat  hat  a (?) 

inr,  morn 

tarn 

mi,  nut 
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rift. 

MX. 

«VI». 

Eyo 

alitp 

tufa 

edyt 

Knmbinda 

tanu 

satntenu 

snmhs.ii hi 

Mumljohi 

hit  ami 

bisietwin 

vtrdmu 

CoflgO 

tanu 

nuisambdnu 

lUsambnath 

Angola 

tanu 

sama  tut 

satnboadi 

llongora 

tanu 

pan/in 

patuluali 

Makua 

viola  mi 

tnatanu  mi  ui  tnoth/a  inaianu  na  ni  wo 

Mudjana 

mitsanu 

mzandt/i  mo  Midi 

m zanaziviri 

Makottde 

nhyanu 

vitdnu  na  tnasi 

vilti  nn  na  viri 

Takwani 

viUimt 

nhi/anu  nn  ntoji 

nhyanu  na  ividi 

Mnsena 

satin 

tinhalu 

kinome 

So  Inin 

CtIHU 

ton  full  n 

ffinowe 

Nyambuua 

nkano 

nknnatfitna 

nkantUivere 

Zulu 

t /.la  nu 

isitupa 

htmhini 

Bicfiuana 

t/Jurn,  tfdnu 

yatarn 

ptjMi 

KIUUT. 

MINK. 

TEN. 

Eyo 

eth/o 

f Sit  1/ 

ncd 

Kambindn 

mi  no 

voa 

kutni 

Mundjolo 

mjnto 

uura 

kutni 

Congo 

attaint 

aeon 

In  mi,  ktrini 

Angola 

naki 

ivoa 

kutni 

Ik-ngcra 

kiendna 

kiekui 

kui 

Makua 

maltinu  naui  mararu  mala n it  tut  ui  nutfi^e 

muloko 

Mudjana 

mzannzitalu 

mzanatnttjrhje 

dikumi 

Makonde 

r ilamt  na  viraru 

vita  no  na  vinai 

mnkunti 

Tukwani 

nkijanu  na  Uatu 

nhyanu  na  itf/itye 

kutni 

Ma*cna 

sire 

femba 

kiimi 

Sniula 

sere 

finite 

kumi 

Nynmbann 

nkanalinaro 

nkanamUnc 

ikumr 

Zulu 

tenant,  tote  me  nim- 
bi na 

toba  no  mani/i 

/»»«■(') 

Bichuunn 

hrra  ntmoana  weberi  hern  monoana  mon- 
•: ehria 

/vmr,  fume 

THE  END. 
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